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INTRODUCTION 


"And  let  it  appeue  that  lie  doth  not  chaoge  hit  Goantrjr  Mamiera  for 
tboK  of  Fonaigne  Farts:  But  only  prick  in  aooie  Flowers  of  that  he 
bath  Learned  abroad  into  the  Giutonies  of  his  own  country." 

BACOM'a  Btmf  om  TmeL 


Tbi  taccesB  met  with  hj  my  little  book  on  Frcuoh  borticul- 
tme  led  me  to  hope  that  a  work  describing  the  progress  of 
our  neigbbours  in  city  improvementa,  and  giving  a  detailed 
acoount  of  ibe  production  of  the  more  important  firaita  and 
-v^q^etaUea  for  tbe  Euna  market,  might  proTe  naefbl.  Hence 
ibe  present  Tolnme.    In  mj  ''Gleanings  from  French 
Ghidena/'  the  question  of  public  gardening  was  scarcely 
alladed  to;  in  tlds  book  nearly  one  half  is  devoted  to  parks, 
wide  tree-planted  loads,  public  gardens,  squares,  and  suntkur 
means  of  rendering  great,  ugly,  gloomy,  filthy  human 
bivcs  fitter  dwelling-places  for  vast  hosts  of  men.    A  belief 
that  London  may,  without  ;]^reat  sacrifice  on  our  part,  be 
made  the  noblest  city  in  the  world — as  fair  and  clean  as 
Wide-spreading  and  wealthy — and  the  knowledge  that  the 
system  of  public  gardenincr  nuw  pursued  by  us  is  not  the 
one  calculated  to  lead  to  tlun  end,  have  inducod  mc  to  give 
tiic  stay-at-home  ]mbli(\,  ;uhI  especially  that  section  of  it 
interested  in  city  improvement,  an  idea  of  the  eftbrts  that 
aie  being  made  in  the  capital  of  France  to  ameliorate  the 
oonditions  of  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  the  necessity  of  a 
thoroughly  good  system  of  public  gardening  in  the  great 
cities  of  a  wealthy  and  civilised  race ;  nor  to  describe  the 
want  of  it  in  our  own  case— 4bis  is  painted  but  too  plainly 
on  the  &ces  of  thousands  in  our  densely-packed  cities,  in 
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INTEODUCTION. 


wliicli  the  active  brain  and  heart  of  the  country  are  con- 
tinually being  concentrated.  That  London  is  no  long^er 
a  city,  but  a  nation  gathered  together  iii  one  spot,  is  a 
tniTsm :  our  other  great  cities  are  almost  keeping  pace 
with  it  in  growth;  but  in  none  of  them  can  we  see  a 
trace  of  any  attempt  to  open  up  their  closely  peopled 
quarters  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  produce  a  really 
beneficial  effect  on  the  lira  and  health  of  their  workers. 
P^uks  we  have,  it  is  true ;  yet  they  hut  partially  supply  the 
necessities  of  large  dties.  Thc^  would  serve  all  our  wants 
if  the  population  breathed  only  as  often  as  they  put  on 
holiday  attire  or  have  time  to  walk,  it  may  be  several  miles, 
to  a  park ;  but,  as  we  are  constituted,  room  for  locomotion, 
room  for  the  ever-deansing  breeze  to  search  out  impurities, 
room  for  a  few  trees  to  steal  away  the  dark  and  unlovely 
aspect  of  our  streets — in  a  •vvonl ,  room  for  Ijreathing^ — is  a 
more  pressing  necessity  than  ]>arks.  The  French  have  their 
parks  and  public  ^rdens,  and  very  extensive  and  well- 
manaj;ed  ones^  thon«;]i,  like  some  of  onr  own,  embellished 
in  p.  -^  astefnl  and  uuncecssary  manner  with  costly  and  tender 
plants  ;  bnt  their  noble  tree-planted  roads,  small  public 
squares  and  places,  are  doing  more  for  them  than  parks 
and  pelaigoniums  —  saving  them  ftom  pestilential  ovei^ 
crowding,  and  making  their  city  something  besides  a  place 
for  all  to  live  out  of  who  can  afford  it. 

A  great  many  of  us  Britons  are  apt  to  connect  real  city 
improvement  with  autocratic  government.  One  has  only 
to  speak  of  our  backwardness,  when  he  is  instantly  re- 
minded that  it  is  aU  in  consequence  of  not  being  blessed 
with  a  Napoleon,  and  that  there  is  for  us  no  chance  of 
amelioration  except  we  can  secure  a  ruler  who,  after  pnri« 
iving  and  putting  our  cities  into  deo^t  nineteenth  century 
Older,  will  good-hmnouredly  take  a  month's  notice  to 
quit.  If  the  logic  of  such  reasoners  were  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abundance,  we  should  move  onward  but 
little  more  prosrressivcly  than  the  man-like  ;ipe8.  There  is 
no  natural  liuuiau  want  or  wrong  that  caimot  be  remedied 
by  human  wisdom  and  energy  ;  and  the  most  crying  evil  of 
this  period  of  change,  when  the  mass  of  workers  are  steadily 
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deserting  the  conntiy  £ar  the  city,  is  that  our  towns  are 
still  built  upon  a  plan  worthy  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
barely  jnstifiible  where  the  hmth  of  the  meadow  aweepa 
threvigh  the  high  atreet  Another  notion  ia  that  the  expense 
of  such  improvementa  must  always  prevent  them  from  being 
canned  out.  "No  labour/'  says  Emerson— ''no  labonr, 
painsy  temperance,  poverty,  nor  ezerdae,  that  can  gain 
health  most  be  grudged ;  for  dckness  is  a  cannibal  which 
eats  tip  all  the  life  and  youth  it  can  lay  hold  of,  and  absorbs 
its  own  sons  aud  daughters."  And  shall  we  spare  even  less 
ill  the  attempt  to  provide  for  the  bodily  health  and  happi- 
ness of  three  millions  of  men  closely  packed  in  a  city  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  giaiit  bamboo  ? 

Tlie  real  want  is  a  want  of  plan  ;  and  that  it  ia  to  be  hoped 
Parliament  will  soon  give  us  power  to  obtain.  At  present  this 
want  is  glaringly  apparent  not  only  in  the  central  and  more 
crowded  partiii  but  all  roond  London,  where  admirable  pre- 
parations may  be  seen  for  the  formation  of  a  mighty  cordon 
of  suburban  St.  Gileaea  twenty  years  hence.  Next  comes 
the  question  of  expense,  and  from  that  neither  autocrats 
nor  parliamenta  can  so  readily  relieve  us.  Is  it  too  mudi 
to  bope  that  a  portion  of  our  Tast  expenditure  tat  arsenals^ 
annies,  fleets,  and  fortifications  may  some  day  be  diverted 
to  making  aueh  alierationa  in  our  cities  as  will  render 
posnble  iu  them  the  rearing  of  worthy  representatives  of 
the  English  race?  Let  us  hope  not;  but  supposing  that 
we  should  never  see  even  the  dawn  of  so  desirable  an  ere, 
and  that  money  should  still  be  profusely  spent  in  every  way 
but  that  of  rcnderiniL^  oar  cities  ^vorthy  of  our  time,  our 
knowledge,  our  civilization,  and  our  race,  there  yet  rcmam.s 
a  course  by  which  we  may  effect  some  ^ood  without  in- 
creasing the  expenditure  we  bestow  <>n  parks  and  public 
gardens  generally,  and  that  is  by  a  complete  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  tlic  outiav. 

Our  public  gardening  differs  chiefly  from  that  of  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities  by  keeping  itself  away  from 
the  very  parts  where  its  presence  is  most  wanted.  We 
have  parks  almost  prairie*iike  in  their  roominess,  yet 
locomotion  is  scarcely  possible  in  those  parts  of  the  city 
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where  the  chief  commerce  of  this  great  empire  is  earned  on, 
and  square  oiiks  ot  deosely  packed  regions  are  no  more 
benefited  by  them  than  if  they  never  rxistocl.  T  believe 
that,  by  the  diversioTi  of  all  needless  expenditure  from  the 
parks,  and  by  converting  this  and  all  the  future  money  that 
can  be  spared,  to  the  improvement  of  the  densely  crowded 
parts,  we  may  effect  an  admirable  change  for  the  better. 
The  parks  arc  now  managed  on  a  scale  which  is  quite  un- 
justifiable,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  many  miserable 
quarters  of  Ijondon  which  are  utterly  neglected.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  no  imputation  is  here  made 
against  their  practical  management;  bnt  the  system  of 
richly  embellishing  them  whilst  paying  no  attention  to  im« 
proyements  better  calculated  to  humanise  our  existence  in 
towns,  is  unwise  in  every  way. 

Everybody  conversant  with  the  London  parks  must  have 
noticed  the  great  display  of  tender  flowers  and  costly  garden- 
ing which  has  been  presented  in  them  for  some  years  back. 
This  decoration  is  of  sucli  a  nature  that  it  has  to  be  renewed 
every  year;  andinevcry  ease  a  set  of  glass-houses,  with  all  their 
consequent  expense  for  fuel  and  labour,  niu.st  he  maintained 
for  each  park.  On  thi':  principle  a  spot  of  ground  not  larger 
than  a  tabic  may  annually  cost  several  pounds  for  its  embel- 
lishment. There  is  nothing  about  the  system  more  notice- 
able and  objectionable  than  its  growth.  Each  park  is  ap- 
proaching more  and  more  the  character  of  a  costly  j:^arden, 
while  for  the  want  of  a  few  hardy  trees,  a  patch  of  green 
sward;  and  a  spread  of  gravel  to  act  as  a  playground  for 
children  instead  of  the  gutter,  many  close  districts  of  London 
are  so  foul  and  cheerless  as  to  be  a  byeword  all  over  the 
worid.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  superintendents  of 
our  parks  should  each  wish  to  make  the  one  under  his  charge 
as  attractive  as  the  others,  from  a  mere  gardening  point  of 
yiew ;  and  it  is  even  more  natural  that  the  authorities  should 
accept  the  opinions  of  those  officials  as  the  most  trustworthy 
on  such  matters ;  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  both  to  consult 
the  public  interest  above  all  things,  and  that  interest  points 
to  a  complete  alteration.  It  i6  ahvnys  unpleasanl  to  reduce 
an  establishment,  and  doubtless  it  would  be  hard  for  the  gar- 
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denen  to  part  with  their  hundreds  of  thounndi  of  tender 
flowers  or  to  endure  a  check  in  their  career  of  converting 
our  parks  into  sumptuous  gardens  j  hut  if  they  saw  that  this 
reduction  of  e&penditnre  would  lead  to  a  more  wholesome 
outlay  elsewhere,  they  would  willingly  help  out  its  adoption. 

No  objection  could  he  urged  against  the  costly  system 
alluded  to  were  it  not  fcnr  its  expense^  which,  as  anybody 
may  see,  is  growing  under  our  eyes  every  day.  It  is  a 
very  good  aud  worthy  tliiug  to  display  much  of  the  beauty 
of  exotic  vegetation  iu  our  parks  aud  public  gardens,  pro- 
vided we  (an  afford  it  ^?ithout  doiug  injustice  to  those  who 
cannot  snatch  ay  much  time  from  toil  as  suffices  for  au 
airing  in  the  parks.  Span  a  piece  of  ornamental  park  water 
with  a  crystal  palace,  if  you  will;  convert  it  into  a  home 
lor  the  Great  Amazonian  Water  Lily,  and  fringe  it  with 
Palms  and  the  richest  tropical  vegetation;  but  first  be  assured 
that  you  are  able  to  aiTord  it,  and  ask  yourself  whether  the 
amount  required  would  not  do  twenty  times  the  good  if 
expended  in  green  grass,  and  trees,  and  flowers  that  endure 
the  open  air  of  Britain,  Make,  if  you  will,  another  ndi- 
eulotts  parterre  of  stone  and  water  squirts  like  that  at  the 
head  of  the  Serpentine ;  but  flist  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  to  establish  a  little  verdure  and  freshness  in  some 
of  the  more  tumid  parts  of  what  Gobbett  used  to  call  the 
''great  wen/'  The  new  avenue  gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  with  their  griffins  and  artificiAl  stonework,  have  cer* 
tainly  cost  as  much  as  would  have  created  an  oasis  in  some 
pestilential  part  of  the  East-end.  Even  tlie  annual  expense 
ot  kcepiij^  up  Oiic  uf  these  park  gardens  is  equivalent  to 
wh»it  would  suffice  to  form  and  plant  a  little  square  like 
those  so  freely  dotted  abuut  Paris  during  the  past  dozen 
years ;  while  the  mere  conversion  of  a  strip  of  breezy  park 
into  an  elaborate  garden  effects  no  good  whatever  £rom  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  matter  in  a  less  general  way.  Last 
year  a  number  of  Bay-trees  in  tubs  were  placed  in  Trafalgar 
Square ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  these  require  Se- 
quent attention  both  in  summer  and  winter — ^a  storehouse 
during  the  latter  season — ^while  the  wooden  tubs  in  which 
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ih/Bf  are  placed  insure  by  Totting  a  perpetual,  if  trifling, 
expense.  These  proved  that  any  kind  of  tree  may  be 
placed  in  the  streets  of  London  as  safely  as  in  any  other 
city;  but  they  also  showed  the  Teiy  ahort-sighted,  dis- 
heartening natnie  of  the  vhole  scheme  of  our  public  gar- 
dening* Not  one  single  thing  could  these  costly  green 
toya  do  for  our  streets  or  open  spaces  that  could  not  be 
effected  infinitely  better  by  hardy  trees^  requiring  uo  atten- 
tion after  planting ;  and  when  one  thinka  of  the  vast  areas 
of  this  world  of  London^  that  are  almost  impenetrable,  nuse- 
rable  is  the  only  term  that  can  be  applied  to  such  remedies' 
as  this  I  It  is  simply  doctoring  a  M  art  wliile  a  horrid 
abscess  is  sapping  away  the  life  of  the  patient.  And  ascend- 
in^  from  contemptible  thin^  of  this  tree-in-tub  sort,  the 
tiuinc  rcasuuiug  holds  good  with  much  of  our  higher  public 
gardening. 

Who  would  not  forego  the  trifling  gratification  of  seeing 
large  portions  of  our  parks  so  elaborately  decorated  as  to 
require  almost  as  much  attention  as  a  drawing-room,  if 
the  small  sacrifice  were  accompanied  by  the  knowledge 
that  tenfold  greater  good  was  being  carried  out  where  the 
want  of  it  was  the  blackest  spot  on  our  social  condition  ? 
Are  not  the  materials  of  nature  in  our  own  latitudes 
good  enough  for  ua  ?  See  what  is  done  by  a  few  materials 
in  her  own  gardens;  reflect  what  privileges  we  have  in 
being  able  to  cull  her  varied  'riches  from  the  plains  and 
mountains  all  over  the  temperate  and  cold  and  alpine 
legiona  of  both  hemispheres ;  and  then  consider  whether 
it  is  wise  to  spend  the  public  money  for  glass-houses  and  the 
annual  propagation  and  preservation  of  multitudes  of  costly 
exotics.  A  better  and  a  nobler  systcui  tliuu  that  which  is 
at  ])rcscDt  tlu'  rule  ni  oiu-  parks  1  iiave  endeavoured  tu  ^joiut 
out  at  ])ri^ci       to  29. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  greater  portion  of  our  future 
expenditure  in  city  gardening  oiiglit  chiefly  to  l)c  devoted  are 
the  making  of  wide  tree-bordcnd  loads  and  sninll  simple 
squares,  open  to  tlic  public  at  ail  reasonable  hours.  The 
squares  should  not  be  embellished  in  a  costly  way ;  but  if 
the  persons  to  whose  care  their  design  may  be  entrusted 
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could  not  make  them  beautiful  and  grateful  to  the  eye  of 
taste  hj  the  use  of  hardy  materials  which  require  no  costly 
ammal  attention  after  plantingj  they  should  be  considered 
unworthy  of  their  posts.  Where  space  could  not  be  affoxded 
finr  a  litde  expanse  of  the  erer-welcome  turf^  even  a  spot  of 
grmlled  earth  with  trees  overhead^  and  a  few  seats  aioimd, 
wodd  be  a  real  improyement.  The  Ftoisian  system  of 
managing  squares^  described  in  Chapter  VI.^  is  infinitdj 
snpevior  to  onrs,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  adopted  witli  na. 
Of  course  its  adoption  need  not  necessarily  interfere  witb 
the  pRTate  squares^  but  it  should  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  aft 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  connexion  with  small  squares,  we  may  consider  the 
city  graveyards ;  and  uothiiig  can  be  more  ill-cousidered 
than  the  mutilations  that  have  in  several  cases  been  con- 
sidered necessary  beiurc  making  gardens  of  them.  Every 
churchyard  can  be  etnbellished,  without  uprooting  bones^ 
remo%  in^  headstones,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  the  creation  of  tree-planted  streets  in  the  more 
crowded  parts  both  of  London  proper  and  the  suburbs, 
thej  should  not  as  a  rule  be  formed  on  the  site  of  old 
and  much  frequented  streets^  but,  so  far  as  possible,  pkioed 
between  them,leaving  the  largest  and  mostpopulous  thorough- 
fuesof  the  present  day  to  become  the  secondary  ones  of  the 
future.  As  is  pointed  oat  in  the  chapter  on  trees  suitable 
fiv  cities^  properly  selected  kinds  grow  perfecfly  well  in  all 
parts  of  Ijondon.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  city  where  I  could 
find  finer  examples  of  old  trees,  chiefly  io  ancient  private 
gardens  and  half-hidden  squares,  where  they  never  received 
any  attention  after  planting.  The  excellent  system  of  plant* 
ing  trees  on  every  available  spot  practised  to  such  a  great 
extent  in  Paris,  should  be  commenced  and  carried  out  as  far 
as  possible  in  our  cities,  it  aiu:>t  hv  long  before  we  can 
attempt  anything  like  the  magnificent  boulcvai  du  of  our  neigh- 
bours, but  let  us  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  here  and 
there,  and  perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  streets  to  be  proud 
of.  In  beginning,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  meanness  and  narrowness  eliarac- 
teristie  of  our  style  of  making  street,  road,  and  footway^ 
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even  in  places  where  waut  of  room  is  not  a  drawback.  If 
I  am  not  misinformedj  the  footway  on  the  land  side  of  the 
road  that  is  to  run  alongside  the  lliamesEmhankment^  near 
the  Honses  of  Parliament,  is  to  be  sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
probably  some  of  that  will  be  taken  up  with  the  proposed 
line  of  trees.  In  this  magnificent  position^  to  which  any 
in  Paris  is  insignificant,  we  are  to  have  a  footway  that 
would  be  considered  hslf  a  dosen  feet  too  narrow  for  a 
second-dass  boulevard  or  avenue  in  Paris  f 

"Whether  our  general  scheme  of  city  gardening  be 
changed  or  not,  wc  may  carry  it  ou  wiLli  jj^reater  economy 
and  much  improvement  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  re- 
sembling that  of  the  public  nurseries  of  Paris — as  pointed 
out  in  the  chapter  on  these.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
greats  need  for  economy  than  exists  in  tins  matter  of  public 
gardening;  yet  the  public,  in  supplying  its  great  Lonchni 
parks,  does  what  hundreds  of  landed  proprietors  would  be 
fooliah  to  do,  in  buying  its  own  evergreens  and  common 
niuaeiy  stuflft  Our  parks  are  already  so  vast  that  the 
sums  required  for  planting  must  alone  form  a  heavy  item, 
nearly  all  of  which  could  be  saved  by  a  judicious  system  of 
public  nurseries.  At  present^  too^  there  is  growing  up  in 
each  park  a  nursery  of  glass,  an  expensive  affiur— ^rtain 
to  annually  increase  in  cost  if  a  check  be  not  applied. 
All  this  is  really  unnecessary.  With  a  sensible  reduction 
of  OUT  expensive  system  of  bedding  ont,  or  even  as  matters 
ave  at  present  arranged,  great  saving  might  be  effected  by 
having  all  the  tender  plants  for  the  park  gardens  raised  in 
one  establishment.  K  the  true  and  great  principle  of 
variety — the  advantages  of  ivhich  as  applicable  to  public 
gardening  arc  treated  of  at  p.  28— were  adopted  in  earnest, 
this  concentration  of  the  expensive  glass-house  work  would 
be  all  the  more  eouveuient  and  advantageous. 

Another  great  inaprovement  mi^^ht  he  efleeted  by  a  rigid 
exclusion  from  the  plantings  of  every  subject  that  is  not 
likely  to  thnvc  heaithiuiiy  under  the  influences  of  London 
smut.  Many  specimens  of  fine  eveigreen  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  planted  in  our  parks  during  the  last  few  yean, 
diongh  the  only  fote  that  awaits  them  therein  is  a  lingering 
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death.  When  it  is  stated  that  each  of  these  costs  many  times 
more  than  would  suflBce  for  the  purchase  of  a  aeure  of  de- 
cidutms  trees  whu  h  succeed  perfectly  in  Loudon,  the  neces- 
sity for  watclifiiliK'ss  III  iliis  respect  will  be  apparent.  I  am 
batisHcd  tluit  by  adopting  these  reforms  we  could  annually 
^are  as  much  as  would  snfHcc  for  the  creation  of  a  small 
suburban  park  or  £resh  and  charming  public  square  or 
garden  in  some  ompacked  region  of  London,  into  which 
tbe  childrea  oonld  Yentnre  without  rendering  themaelves 
gnUtj  of  trespassingj  or  making  a  hazardous  dimb  over  a 
aharp-spiked  railing,  aa  they  fieeqnently  do  in  our  amnaing 
if  unloTdy  Leioeater  Square. 

We  now  oome  to  practical  matteia  relating  to  fruit  cul- 
ture^ market  gardening,  etc.,  in  Paris  and  its  environs.  On 
tliese  matters  there  bare  recently  been  prolonged  discus- 
taoDB,  bat  many  readers  and  disputants  have  been  misled  by 
confemiding  the  comparative  state  of  horticulture  in  fWmce 
and  England  with  the  real  point  at  issue — i.e.,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  iVcucli  in  ccrtaiu  s^pccial  and  most  imjiortunt 
branclicji  of  garden  culture.  I  have  never  asserted,  as  hajj 
been  assumed,  that  the  French  are  our  superiors  in 
general  horticulture,  for  I  know  right  well  that  we  are  as 
far  before  them  in  horticulture,  aj^riculturc,  and  rural 
affairs  generally,  as  wc  are  in  journalistic  and  innirf^'^ine 
literature ;  but  1  do  assert  that  in  certain  points  of  fruit  and 
v^;etable  culture  they  are  equally  as  far  in  advance  of  us. 
I  am  eon^anced,  too,  that  more  than  one  of  their  modes  ot 
culture  will  prove  of  far  greater  value  to  ourselves  than  ever 
they  have  been  to  the  French.  To  avoid  these  points^  and 
ntter  oommonplacea  about  our  general  supeiiority^  is  com- 
pletely to  beg  the  question*  Are  ve  to  ignore  their  good 
practices  because  we  happen  to  be  more  luxurious  in  our 
gaidening  establishments  than  they  are  ?  If  I  were  to  find 
in  use  in  the  backwoods  of  America  some  handy  tool  or 
implement  effective  in  saving  human  labour,  should  I  be 
wise  in  refusing  to  adopt  it  because  the  rnde  inventor  had 
not  attained  to  the  simplest  luxuries  of  existence  ?  If  we 
affirm  that  the  honey  of  the  bee  i.^  swuct,  the  sLateiueiit  that 
bees  arc  not  so  beautiful  as  butterflies  is  no  reply.    1  lio 
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not  irrite  to  praise  the  'Fieoidh,  bat  to  point  out  in  wliat 
waj  we  may  learn  bom  them.  That  they,  too^  may  learn 
from  m  will  be  apparent  when  I  state  that  intelligent 
iP^cbmen  hare  pointed  doubtfully  at  plants  of  Rhubarb 

and  Scakale — two  of  our  most  excellent  ve«j^etable  products — 
and  asked  if  it  were  true  tLat  wc  ilicm  in  England ! 
The  general  introduction  into  France  of  these  two  vegetables, 
with  constitutions  as  vigorous  as  the  most  raiii|Kiiit  wcccb, 
and  never  failing  to  furnish  abundant  yields,  would  not 
merely  be  a  gain  to  the  gardens  and  markets  of  a  great 
vegetable  and  fruit-eating  people  like  tlie  French,  but  a 
material  addition  to  the  true  nclies  and  food  supplies  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  ])ractice8  which  we  may  with  advantage,  and 
which  indeed  we  must  adopt  from  the  French — for  the 
fittest  win  the  day^  no  matter  how  long  the  struggle — those 
of  fruit  culture  command  our  first  attention,  because  good 
firoit  culture  combines  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  in  a  very 
high  d^ree. 

There  are  at  least  six  important  ways  in  which  we  may 
highly  improve  and  enrich  our  fruit  gardens  and  fruit  stores. 

"Fast,  by  planting  against  walls,  with  a  warm  southern 
exposure  and  a  white  sur&cc,  the  very  finest  kinds  of 
winter  Pears — the  Pears  that  keep,  the  Fears  that  bring 
a  return,  tiie  Peaii  tliat  cost  the  consumer  a  shilling  or 
more  eacii  in  the  Loudon  markets  after  Christmas — the 
Pears  of  wliich  the  French  now  bcud  us  tliousands  of  pounds 
worth  annually.  By  doing  this  we  shall  in  less  than 
ten  years  have  a  magnificent  stock  of  these  noble  fruits 
all  over  the  country,  and  be  al)le  to  export  the  fniit  wc  now 
miport  so  largely.  Varieties  of  winter  Pears  arc  frcqueutly 
planted  in  the  open,  in  ail  parts  of  these  islands,  that  an 
experienced  fruit  grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  or 
e?en  further  south  would  never  plant  away  from  a  warm 
sunny  wall,  knowing  well  that  it  would  be  wasteful  ignorance 
to  do  so. 

Secondly,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  cordon  system 
of  applegrowing  in  gardens.  Thti  will  enable  us  to  produce 
a  finer  class  of  fruit  than  that  grown  in  orchards.   It  may 
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be  carried  out  in  spots  hitherto  useless  or  unemployed,  and 
will  enable  us  to  do  away  with  the  ugly  Apple  trees  that 
now  shade  and  occupy  the  surface  of  our  gardens.  Tlie 
a^'stcm  will  be  found  the  greatest  improvement  our  garden 
Apple  culture  has  ever  witnessed.  It  ahould  be  thoroughly 
understood,  howerer,  that  I  do  not  recommend  this  system 
for  orchard  culture,  or  for  the  production  of  the  kinds  and 
q[iialities  of  fruits  that  may  be  gathered  profusely  from 
naturally  developed  standaid  trees. 

lliudly^  hj  the  general  introduction  of  the  true  French 
PBfadise  stock  into  the  gardens  of  the  Biitish  Isles.  Its 
merits  aze  that  it  is  dwaxfer  in  growth  than  anj  other^  and 
tliat  in  irety  cold  soSis  it  keeps  its  roots  in  a  wig-like  tuft 
near  the  smfaice — ^a  most  Tafaiable  quality  on  many  of  our 
ocM,  heavy  soils.  When  well  known  it  will  be  found  an 
inestimable  boon  in  every  class  of  garden  except  those  on 
very  dry  and  poor  soils,  being  wonderfully  efficacious  in 
inducing  early  fcrLiiity,  and  affording  a  better  result  without 
root  pruning  than  either  the  Crab  or  English  Paiudi^se  do 
with  that  attention.  The  knowledge  that  the  Douciu  of  the 
French  is  an  admirable  stock  for  all  forms  of  tree  between 
the  standard  of  the  orchard  and  the  very  dwarf  cordon  or 
bush,  will  also  be  very  useful.  The  Apple  should  not  be 
worked  on  the  Crab  unless  where  it  is  desired  to  form 
large  standard  trees  in  orchards — by  far  the  best  method,  if 
properly  carried  out,  for  market  and  general  supplies. 

Fourthly^  by  the  practice  of  the  Erench  method  of  close 
pruning  and  training  the  Peach  tree,  as  described  in  Chapter 
XDL  The  system  adopted  in  this  country  is  an  entirdy  diffis- 
xent  one — a  loose,  irregular  style,  the  shoots  not  being  suffi- 
ciently cut  back.  The  Peach  tree  is  quite  as  amenable  to  exact 
training  as  any  other;  and  when  the  regular  system  of  the 
French  is  nndeistood  among  us,  it  will  he  adopted  as  the 
best  far  wall  culture.  FMerence  ahould  also  be  given 
to  some  of  tiie  smaller  forms  of  tree  adopted  by  the 
French,  as  they  will  enable  us  to  cover  our  walls  with  fruit- 
ftd  iiandsonic  trees  in  a  few  scasQiis  instead  of  waiting  many 
years,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  aud  then  perhaps  never 
seeing  them  well  covered.    These  forms  are  particularly 
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desirat)lc  where  the  soil  is  too  light  and  poor  for  the  health 
and  full  development  of  large  wide-apreadiDg  treei.  In  the 
last  edition  of  the  book  of  our  most  popnlar  English  teacher  of 
fruit  culture  are  these  words «  A  waU  covered  with  healthy 
Peach  or  Nectarine  trees  of  a  good  ripe  age  is  rarelj  to  be 
seen ;  faUing  crops  and  blighted  trees  are  the  rule,  healthy 
and  fertile  trees  the  eiception  V  We  can  alter  this  by  the 
adoption  of  the  compact  cordon,  U  or  double  U  forms 
figured  in  this  book,  by  a  better  system  of  pruiamg,  imd  by 
thoroughly  protecting  the  trees  in  spring. 

lifthly,  by  adoptin-,'  for  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  griiwu 
against  walls  a  more  etlidcnt  ami  simple  mode  of  proteetion 
than  we  now  use.  In  speaking  of  fi  nit  cxdture,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  our  cUmato  spoken  of  as  the 
cause  of  all  our  deficiencies — the  fine  climate  of  northern 
France  being  supposed  to  do  everything  fur  the  cultivator. 
The  value  of  this  view  of  the  case  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  all  ^ooA  practical  fruit  growers  about  Paris  take 
care  to  ])rotcct  their  fruit  walls  in  spring  by  means  of  wide 
temponu  y  copings.  In  this  country  I  have  never  anywhere 
seen  a  really  efficient  temporary  copings  though  endless  time  is 
wasted  in  placing  on  boughs,  nets,  &c.,  none  of  which  are  in 
the  least  effective  in  protecting  the  tiees  fiom  the  cold 
sleety  rains,  which,  if  they  do  not  destroy  or  enfeeble  the 
fertiiiaing  power  of  the  blossoms,  prepare  them  to  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  fiost. 

Sixthly,  by  the  acquirement  and  diffusion  among  every 
class  of  gardeners  and  even  garden-labourers  of  a  kiujw- 
ledge  of  budding,  grafting,  pruning,  and  trainiu-  i qu  il 
to  that  now  possessed  by  the  1  Vdw  h.  ^^lauy  of  the  illu- 
strations in  this  book  show  the  mastery  they  possess  over 
each  detail  of  trainiuf?— the  branches  of  every  kind  of 
tree  being  conducted  lu  any  way  the  trainer  may  desire, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  knowled-^e  is  quite  com- 
mon amongst  small  amateurs  and  workmen  whose  fellows 
in  tbis  country  would  not  know  where  to  put  a  knife  in 
a  tree.  Tliere  are  numerous  professors  who  teach  it  in 
France;  it  is  not  taught  at  all  or  in  the  most  imperfect 
manner  iu  this  country,  where  it  is  really  of  far  greater 
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importance.  We  require  walls'  for  our  fruit  trees  more 
than  the  lf!rench  do,  and  there  is  no  way  ia  which  we  need 
improvement  more  than'  in  the  matter  of  the  proper  coTering 
and  development  of  wall  trees.  With  standard  trees,  promn^ 
may  be  dispensed  with  to  a  great  extent;  but  so  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  devote  walls  to  the  production  of  our  finer 
fruits^  such  knowledge  as  is  now  possessed  by  good  French 
fruit  growers  must  prove  a  great  aid.  Wiih  this  knowledge, 
and  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  two  economical  modes  of  wall- 
making  described,  aided  by  the  general  introduction  of  the 
iiK  ( lianical  aids  to  successful  garden  fruit  culture  now 
beconaiug  so  f^eneral  in  France,  and  which  I  have  described 
and  figured  at  length,  we  might  look  forward  to  a  vast 
improvement  in  our  fruit  gardens  both  as  regards  their 
beauty  and  nt  ilify. 

In  the  vegetable  department  we  have  also  several  important 
things  to  leam  from  the  French,and  not  the  least  among  these 
ia  the  winter  and  spring  culture  of  Salads — inasmuch  as 
enonnous  quantities  of  these  are  sent  from  Paris  to  our 
markets  during  the  spring  months.  During  the  last  days 
of  April,  1868, 1  saw  fine  specimens  of  the  green  Cos  Lettuce 
of  the  Paris  mai^et  gardeners  selling  at  a  high  price  in 
Nottingham,  and  doubtless  it  is  the  ssme  in  many  of  our 
great  cities  and  towns  &r  removed  from  London.  As  I 
write  this  (April  I9lih)  the  market  gardens  near  Londuu  are 
fidntly  traced  with  light  green  lines  of  weak  young  Lettuce 
plants,  that  have  beo^  for  weeks  barely  existing  under  the 
influence  of  our  harsh  spring.  Around  Paris  at  the  same 
season,  in  couycqucucc  of  the  adojUioa  of  the  cloche  and  n 
careful  system  of  culture,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  size  and 
perfect  health  of  the  crops  of  Lettuces — tlio  difference 
in  culture,  and  not  the  imaginary  difference  m  climate, 
solely  produrin<3r  the  result.  Some  have  remarked  that 
we  are  not  a.  Sahul-oaiiiii;  race;  but  the  fact  that  laj^ 
quantities  of  Parisian  Lettuces  are  imported  every  week  and 
every  day  for  many  weeks  in  spring,  proves  that  we  are 
ao  in  so  far  as  we  can  afford  it.  If  the  restaurants 
and  bouaea  of  all  classes  in  Paris  had  to  be  anpplied 
from  anodier  oountiy,  and  at  about  four  times  the  price 
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ih^  now  p«j>  the  P«riai«ns  would  lue  eyen  less  than 
we  do. 

For  nuuiy  jean  the  London  market  gardeners^  wbo  liaire 
long  seen  these  beautiful  Lettuces  selling  at  high  prices  in  the 
markets — at  as  much  as  9$*  per  dosen  wholessle^have  quietly 

concluded  that  they  came  from  some  Edcn-like  spot  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  have  apparently  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  see  how  tliey  are  protluccd.  The  truth  is,  that 
by  the  adoption  of  the  French  system  they  may  be  p-oNni 
to  fully  as  great  perfection  near  Lfoudon  and  in  the  home 
counties  as  near  Paris.  The  fact  tliat  we  liave  to  be  sup- 
plied by  our  neiirhhours  with  articles  that  could  be  so  easily 
produced  in  this  conntry  is  almost  ridiculous.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  culture  for  a 
nation  of  gardeners  like  the  British;  and  if  it  were  the 
only  hint  that  we  could  take  £tom  the  French  cultivators 
wiUi  advantage^  it  would  be  well  wortili  consideration. 

Enormous"  was  the  term  which  was  made  use  of  bj  a 
Paris  market  gardener  in  describing  to  me  the  quantities 
of  Lettuces  sent  from  his  garden^  and  the  numbers  of 
the  traders  who  came  in  search  of  them.  The  IVeneh  system 
will  have  the  first  difficulty  to  get  over — that  of  people 
becoming  used  to'it^  and  slightly  changing  their  habits  of 
culture  to  accommodate  it;  but  it  must  ere  long  be  uni- 
versally adopted  with  us,  and  nothing  can  prevent  a  great 
benefit  being  reaped  from  it  by  the  horticulturists  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

TIic  French  are  also  far  before  us  in  the  culture  and 
appi  (  (  iation  of  Asi)aragus,  pursuing  a  system  quite  op- 
posed to  ours,  aud  growing  it  so  abundantly  that  for 
many  weeks  in  sprinit?  it  is  an  article  of  popular  use 
with  all  classes.  Sonic  among  us  affect  to  ridicule  Frcuch 
Asparagus  in  consequence  of  its  being  blanched  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  shoot ;  bat  they  forget,  or  ignore  the  fsict, 
that  to  remove  this  imperfection,  if  it  be  one,  the  grower 
has  merely  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  causing  it,  and  that 
he  may  adopt  the  superior  mode  of  culture  and  root- 
treatment  pursued  by  the  French  without  blanching  the 
stem  if  he  desires  it  in  a  green  state.  Apsrt  from  this,  their 
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experience  of  French  Aspara^s  is  frequently  limited  to 

samples  that  may  liavc  been  cut  iu  Franco  a  fortiiiglit 
before  they  reach  the  table  in  England,  having  passed  the 
intcmicdiate  time  iu  travelling  and  losing  quality  iu  market 
or  shop. 

HavinfT  trratpd  of  Parisian  market  ^ardcnin^  p:cncrally 
in  a  special  ( liapter,  little  need  be  snid  of  it  here  except 
that  the  ground  is  often  more  than  twice  as  dear  as  round 
London ;  that  iix  consequence  of  doae  rotation  and  deep 
md  lich  cuitme  a  great  deal  more  is  got  off  the  gxoand  in 
tbe  small  market  gardens  of  Paris  than  is  ever  the  case  in 
our  larger  ones ;  and  that  bjr  reason  of  the  general  ]irac> 
tioe  of  a  tiboroiigh  system  of  watering  the  markets  are 
as  well  supplied  dnring  the  hottest  summer  and  antnnm 
as  if  the  elkute  were  a  perpetual  moist  and  genial  Jnne^ 
whereas  when  we  have  an  exceptioiiaUy  warm  summer 
supplies  become  scarce  and  dear  almost  immediately,  as 
was  the  case  dnring  the  past  year.  The  whole  system 
of  cnltore  of  the  Fteis  market  gardens  is  interesting  and 
su^gcstiye  in  a  high  degree — especially  to  a  people  who 
take  so  much  pleasure  and  spend  so  much  monry  ui  their 
gardens  as  we  do.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iutro- 
duetion  of  the  same  system  of  very  close  cropping?  and  good 
culture  would  be  a  great  pul)lic  advantage  near  ail  our  large 
citip«,  where  ground  is  alwnys  scarce  and  dear.  It  would 
rnahle  ns  to  get  at  least  donblr  the  qunntity  of  vegetables 
ofl'  the  same  space  of  ground,  and  hetter  still,  tend  to 
fiimish  dwellers  in  cities  with  something  like  the  propor- 
tion of  firesh  vegetables  that  is  necessary  for  health.  Oar 
working  people  do  not  at  present  n»c  in  a  sufficient  degree 
any  vegetable  except  the  universal  Potato.  I  think  I  am 
well  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  the  poorer  classes  in 
Fkris  use  three  times  as  much  of  firesh  vegetaUe  food  aa 
the  same  classes  in  London.  But  unprovements  of  our  rege- 
table  and  fruit  markets  must  precede  all  amelioration  in  this 
direction. 

Parisian  Mushroom  culture  is  interesting  and  curious  in 
a  degree  of  which  till  lately  we  have  had  no  conc^tion, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  it. 
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The  sketches  and  plan  that  illnstrate  it — obtained  with 
some  difficulty — are  tiie  first  tliat  have  been  published  on 
tiie  subject,  so  far  as  I  am  awarej  and  will  help  the  feeder 
to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  places  that  have  been  seen  by  rery 
few  English  people,  and  of  wbicb  most  Frenchmen  hare 
onlj  a  mysterious  notion.  The  perusal  of  this  chapter  wOl 
donbtl^s  8ii«^^8t  trials  of  the  culture  to  oTrners  of  mines 
ami  cavernous  biirro-^vings  of  any  kiud  ;  nud  ]*i'rhaps  m  time 
to  come  Mushrooms  maybe  a  readily  obtainable  commodity 
ill  our  markets,  even  in  winter  and  sprmg,  wiicu  they  are 
usual] 7  very  high  priced  and  dear  with  us. 

In  coiu  hision,  I  may  allude  to  a  subject  that  is  familiar 
to  those  of  my  readers  who  prnisc  the  horticultural  pub- 
licatious  of  the  day — viz.,  the  fierce  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  me  for  my  advocacy  of  some  of  the  practices 
berein  described.  These  attacks  have  chiefly  come  firom 
certain  horticulturists  who  boast  of  having  traversed  France 
many  times  during  the  past  thirty  years^  and  who,  naturally 
perhaps,  hold  that  a  tyro,"  a young  traveller,"  &c.  kc,, 
who  first  visited  France  in  1867,  cannot  possibly  have  seen 
anything  good  or  instmctive  that  has  escaped  their  expe- 
rienced and  sagacioos  eyes.  The  only  reply  I  shall  now  car 
in  fntnie  make  to  these  gentlemen  is  in  the  form  of  a  reqaest 
to  the  horticultural  public.  Test  such  matters  as  interest 
you ;  sunender  not  your  judgment  either  to  young  or  old — 
to  the  self-sufficient  ssge  w  the  presumptuous  student — but 
ascertain  for  yourselves  who  is  right. 
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The  city  swimB  in  verdure,  beftutiful 

As  VeniCdOB  the  waters,  the  sea  swan. 

What  bofik^  gardens  dn^ppcil  in  clojic-walled  ooorts 

Like  plums  in  ladi«8'  lapsj  who  start  and  laugh  1 

What  milea  of  ttraeto  tnat 

Still  carrjnng  all  tfir>  nectmarj  Khops, 

Those  ooen  caskets  with  the  jeweb  seen  1 

And  tram  u  art,  and  art*a  pliilosophj, 

In  Puit.  AuiOBA  LnoB. 


CHAPT£R  1. 

in£  CUAMFS   ELY8EE8  AND  THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  LOUVKE 

AND  THE  TUiLEHIES. 

Ir  not  already  the  hnf^hieat,  airiestj  and  moat  beautiful  of 
all  cities^  Fkiia  ia  in  a  fair  way  to  become  so ;  and  the 
gieateat  part  of  her  beauty  is  due  to  her  gaideaa  and  her 
treea.  A  city  of  palaces  indeed;  but  which  ia  the  moat 
sttnctiTe — ^the  yiew  up  that  aplendid  avenue  and  garden 
stretching  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  tiie  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
or  that  of  the  finest  architectural  features  of  Paris  ?  What 
TMjuld  tlic  IK  w  boulevards  of  wliitc  stone  be  "without  the 
Sufteuiug  and  refreshin;i  aid  of  those  long  lines  of  well- 
carcd-for  trees  that  everywhere  lisc  around  the  buildings, 
helping  them  somewhat  as  the  grass  docs  the  buttercups? 
The  makers  of  new  Paris — who  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  filthy  cities  of  the  world  for  setting 
such  an  example — answer  these  questions  lor  us  by  pulliog 
down  doae  and  &lthy  quarters,  where  the  influences  of  sweet 
air  and  green  treea  were  never  felt,  and  the  aun  could 
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•carcdy  penetrate,  and  turning  them  into  gems  of  bosky 
Teidure  and  sweetness ;  hy  piercing  them  with  long  wide 
streets,  flanked  with  lines  of  green  trees ;  and,  m  a  wend,  by 
leUering  in  eyery  possible  direction  man's  work  in  stone 
with  the  changefiil  and  therefore  everpleasmg  beauty  of 
vegetable  life. 

In  Paris,  public  gardening  assumes  an  importance  whidi 

it  does  not  possess  with  us ;  it  is  not  confined  to  parks  in  one 
end  of  tlie  town,  and  absent  from  the  places  where  it  is  most 
wanted.  It  follows  the  street  builders  with  trees,  turns  the 
little  squares  into  gardens  nnsurpassed  for  good  taste  and 
beauty,  drops  down  graceful  fountains  here  and  there,  and 
margins  them  witli  flowers;  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
poorest  workman  every  charm  of  vegetation;  it  britifrn  him 
pure  air,  and  aims  directly  and  eflectivclv  at  tlie  recrea- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people.  The  result  is  so  good,  that 
it  is  well  worthy  our  attention.  To  understand  and  discuss 
it  with  advantage  we  cannot  do  better  than  commence  in 
the  Place  dc  la  Concorde,  and  afterwards  walk  up  the  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elysto,  and  into  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries — ^the  chain  of  gardens  about  here  forming  a 
Tast  open  space  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  not  a  garden,  but  a  noble 
open  space,  admirable  from  its  breadth  and  boldness,  a 
worthy  centre  to  the  fine  streets  and  avenue  that  diverge 
from  it,  embellished  by  fine  fountains  and  some  statues, 
and  with  a  terrible  history.  By  looking  to  the  east  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  may  be  seen  throii^rh  the  opening 
made  in  the  wood  of  chestnuts  hy  the  eeutral  walk,  uud 
to  the  west  is  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees.  If  the  reader 
who  has  not  visited  Paris  will  suppose  a  wide  pleasure 
ground  Hanking  the  lower  part  of  Regpiit-siiect,  and 
having  a  irrand  tree-bordered  avemie  pa^sin^'  through  its 
centre  straight  away  to  the  higlie.st  point  of  the  broad  walk 
in  the  iiegenf  s  Park,  and  there  created  by  an  immense 
triumphal  arch — ^the  largest  in  the  world,  161  feet  high  and 
145  wide — ^he  mnx  he  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  the 
scene  is,  immediately  after  passing  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde. 
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The  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^  leads  from  it  straight 
to  the  Arc ;  aud  what  it  is  aud  bow  it  is  laid  out  wc  have 
next  to  sec.  First  there  is  the  road^  wcU  macadaiuized, 
slightly  couvex,  so  level  and  easy  for  horses  that  those  of 
London  could  never  again  find  conra^  to  grind  down 
^giilar  lumps  of  broken  rock  if  tlicy  passed  a  few  weeks 
in  rolling  over  it,  and  nearly  100  fVv  t  wide.  There  is  a  line 
of  horse-chestnuts  and  other  trees  immediately  within  the 
footway  that  borders  this  on  each  side^  and  then  more 
than  fifty  feet  clear — for  the  greater  part  a  gravelled 
mJk,  bat  with  a  well-laid  footway  of  asphalte  about 
seven  feet  wide  in  the  centre^  which  is  most  agreeaUe 
to  walk  upon  at  all  times^  and  particnlarlj  in  wet 
weather.  Then  come  four  rows  of  elm  and  chestnut 
trees,  under  them  about  fifty  feet  more  of  gravel  walks^ 
the  other  side  of  the  central  avenue  h&ng  laid  out  in  a 
pmilw  manner. 

Then  commences  the  garden^  which  Is  truly  worthy  of  its 
positio-n.  Walking  up  the  avenue  on  the  left  side  we  are 
in  a  w  ide  and  noble  pleasure-ground,  of  whieh  the  farther- 
most j)arts  tliut  can  be  seen  are  backed  by  belts  of  shrubs 
and  specimen  trees.  But  v,  hiu  arc  tlicsc  little  structurLs  uiic 
sees  quite  in  front?  AVcU,  simply  neat  little  sheds  for 
pngerbrcad,  ciirars,  and  such  commoditiai.  To  the  British 
eye  this  kind  of  tliiiig  docs  not  seem  in  wlmt  is  railed 
"keeping;"  but  if  people  will  have  their  cigars  and  jj^ingcr- 
bread  they  may  as  avcU  be  sold  to  them  where  they  are 
BtroUiug  or  playing.  Besides,  you  have  in  this  case  got 
the  gingerbread-keepers  under  control,  and  they  look  as 
thoroughly  subdned  and  dutiful  as  the  sergent  de  ville, 
who  18  a  model  of  gravity  aud  dutifulness.  Talk  about  the 
gaiety  of  the  French !  Why,  you  never  see  one  of  these 
men  smile,  and  yet  they  look  thoroiighly  French.  I  once 
saw  a  London  policeman,  in  sheer  overflow  of  spirits,  and 
probably  slightly  influenced  by  beer,  throw  his  hat  across 
the  street  after  a  cat,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and 
then  laugh  at  the  fun  of  it ;  but  who  ever  saw  so  much 
hilarity  or  want  of  dignity  as  that  in  a  Parisian  policeman  ? 
They,  however,  are  a  thoroughly  efficient  set  of  men — 
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eamest  and  alert  in  dtxty,  and  apparently  with  manj  shades 
more  of  aelf-respeZit  than  their  London  hrethren.  Tbcy  keep 
the  strictest  order  in  these  public  gardens^  the  whole  of 
which  are  as  open  and  unprotected  by  fencing  as  the  beds 

on  tlie  lawu  of  a  couutrv  seat.  There  are  no  railings 
liigher  than  six  inches ;  and  yet  no  llowcrs  at  Kcw  or  the 
Crystal  Palace  are  mure  valuable  than  these  suflSce  to 
protect  day  and  niglit.  No  doubt  this  results  to  some 
extent  from  the  promjit  measures  of  the  grave  policemen 
when  occasions  for  their  interference  do  occur.  Tt  is  in- 
structive and  amnsing  to  reflect  that  some  years  ago, 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  green  the  heart  of  Paris 
with  such  beautiful  open  gardens  as  this,  most  wise  French 
people  considered  it  a  foolish  idea,  saying :  "  Squares,  &c., 
are  possible  in  London,  but  not  in  the  midst  of  our  rough 
excitable  people  i" 

Most  of  the  stems  of  the  trees  are  covered  with  ivy ;  the 
wide  belts  of  varied  shruha  are  encircled  with  the  choicest 
flowers;  the  grass,  ever-welcomest  of  carpets,  spreads  ont 
widely  here  and  there ;  great  clumps  of  Bhododendrons  and 
trees  shroud  buildings,  not  completely  to  hide  them,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  staring  forth  nakedly  in  the  midst  of 
the  quiet  sweetness  of  the  garden.  These  bmldings  are 
chiefly  for  concerts,  cafes,  &c.,  and  presently  we  come  to  a 
restaiaaut  very  a^^rceahly  situated.  Tlie  plan  of  liaviug 
restaurants  in  like  places  might  be  extended  to  Louduu 
with  great  advantage — in  sueh  places  as  Kew  or  any  of  our 
great  parks  or  gardens.  Some  captious  individuals  may 
object  to  such  places  being  turned  into  tea-gardens ; 
but  tca-^icardciis  must  exist  somewhere,  and  why  not  have 
them  respectably  condueted  under  control,  and  well 
arranged  to  meet  the  public  wants  ?  By  so  doing  you 
mi^ht  prevent  the  people  from  resorting  to  musty,  and 
perhaps  not  very  elevating,  eating  and  drinkiug-places,  and 
perhaps  take  from  the  charms  of  the  lower  type  of  music- 
hall  entertainments  now  not  considered  so  edifying  as 
popular.  On  first  consideration,  the  introduction  of  com- 
fortable xestatuants  in  a  place  like  Eew  might  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  quietness,  which  is  one  of  the  best  featnies 
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of  like  places ;  but  it  need  not  be  so.  There  is  no  need  for 
placing  tbcm  in  competition  with  the  glass-houses,  or  along 
a  main  walk,  or  in  any  position  where  they  may  iu  the 
least  iutcrfcTC  with  the  beatity  and  peace  of  the  scene. 
They  might  be  placed  in  isolated  yet  easily  accessible  spots, 
shrouded  with  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  garden  or  park, 
yet.  oommanding  peeps  of  it  here  aad  there ;  they  might 
have  natnrally  disposed  groups  of  low  spreading  trees  near 
them,  under  vhich  people  could  sit  to  dine,  or  take  tea  in 
the  summer  months;  they  might  have  open-sided  bowers 
with  sine  roofe^  the  pillars  supporting  them  being  draped 
with  Virginian  creepers,  flowering  roses,  and  the  like,  and 
the  roo&  also  densely  covered  with  them.  They  would  hare 
all  the  attractiveness  of  open  trellis-work  creeper*clad 
bowers^  and  .he  at  the  same  time  quite  impervious  to 
showers. 

As  we  proceed,  fountains,  weeping  willows,  and  not  less 

beautiful  weeping  Suphoras  arc  seen,  and  so  many  isolated 
specimens  of  the  noljlcst  trees  and  phmts^  such  as  Welling- 
tonia,  pampas  grass,  liuc-fuliagcd  plants,  &;c.,  that  we  must 
not  mention  them  all ;  but  arriving  at  the  Palace  of  Industry, 
wc  make  a  considerable  detour  to  the  left  to  see  a  garden 
devoted  to  music — the  Concert  of  tlic  Champs  Klysees,  con- 
ducted bv  Musard.  I  draw  attention  to  tliis  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  introduce  amusements  into  our  public 
gardens  without  originating  anything  like  the  J ardin  liuUier 
or  Oemorne.  I  know  of  no  place  more  creditably  con- 
ducted than  this,  and  any  of  the  many  English  who  have 
spent  a  summer  evening  in  it  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  as  quiet  and  free  from  objectionable  feattires  as  a 
flower-show  in  the  Begent's  Park,  and  very  tastefully  ar- 
'  ranged.  In  the  centre  a  band-stand,  around  it  a  bed  of 
flowers,  then  about  ninety  feet  of  grarel  planted  with  circles 
of  trees.  Between  each  two  of  the  outer  line  of  horse- 
chestnuts  there  is  a  lamp-post  with  seven  lights,  standing  in 
a  mass  of  flowers.  Between  this  and^  the  enclosing  fence 
there  arc  belts  of  grass,  trees,  and  of  the  choicest  shrubs ; 
in  one  part  a  little  lawu  with  its  cedars  and  maiden-hair 
trees,  bamboos,  Irish  yews,  ivy-clad  stems,  and  iiowcr-beds ; 
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in  another  spot  a  noble  group  of  Indian-shot  plants^  with 
htciDxy,  finely-fonned  leaves ;  an  equally  tclliug  one  of  the 
great  edible  Caladinm  spriiigiug  from  among  mignonette; 
here  a  pampas  grass,  there  a  broad-leaTed  Acanthus,  with  a 
mass  of  the  handsome  Chinese  rice-paper  plant  in  the  distance. 
In  its  design  and  management  it  is  as  di  lie  rent  from  the 
Cremorne  type  as  could  be  desired.  To  compare  it  with 
the  places  where  the  stui)id  and  ugly  cancan  is  performed, 
and  of  which  there  are  specimens  near  at  hand,  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.    How  the  young  men  of  France^  so  ready 


Fio.  1. 


Evening  Coucoi  t  in  ilie  Cliampi  El^accti. 


to  detect  the  bete  in  others,  can  go  night  after  night  to  sec 
this  performed,  is  beyond  comprehension.  1  sec  no  reason 
"why  we  should  not  have  places  managed  as  is  this  evening 
concert-garden,  even  if  it  were  only  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences  of  the  numerous  jplaccs  which  cater  simply 
for  the  lowest  tastes.  In  any  case  this  garden  will  repay 
a  visit  to  those  who  take  interest  in  these  matters.  ^li''':{A^\ 
It  was  only  in  I8G0  that  the  garden  of  the  Champs 
Elys^s  was  laid  out,  and  yet  it  looks  an  ancient  affair^  has 
many  respectable  apecimeiia  of  conifers^  Magnolias,  ko,. 
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niimerous  large  and  well-made  banks  and  beds  of  Rliodo- 
dendrons;  iVzalcas^  hollies,  and  tbc  best  shrubs  and  trees 
generally,  with  abundant  room  for  planting  summer  flowers, 
chiefly,  however,  as  margins  to  the  climips  of  shrubs.  The 
gardens  end  at  the  Bond  Point,  a  circular  open  space, 
in  which  there  ai*e  large  beds  for  flowers,  fountains, 
&c.,  disfigured,  however,  by  the  undulations  which  some 
poor  little  bits  of  grass  arc  made  to  assume.  Useless  and 
unnatural  diversification  of  the  ground  in  some  small  spaces, 
and  the  lumping  together  of  too  many  things  in  one  mass, 
are  the  weak  points  in  the  gardening  of  Paris.  Above  this 
Bond  Point,  a  very  wide  footway  of  about  sixty  feet,  shaded 
by  two  rows  of  trees,  divides  the  avenue  from  the  houses 
which  here  approach  its  sides.  Instead  of  following  the 
avenue  up  towards  the  Arc  side  we  stop  at  the  Bond  Point, 
glance  at  the  masses  of  Hibiscus,  Caladium,  and  Papyrus  of 
the  Nile  which  embellish  it,  and  then  descend  the  garden 
by  the  side  of  the  Bue  du  Faubourg  St.  Ilonore. 

Here  we  presently  meet  with  a  circus,  a  neat  little 

Fio.  2. 
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Circas  iu  the  Gardens  of  the  Champs  ElysCos. 


theatre,  concert  halls,  &c.,  all  dropped  down  in  the  quietest 
way  amidst  the  choicest  trees  ^and  flowers^  and  many  veri- 
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tabic  permanently  established  Punch  and  Judy  shows  !  I 
hope  this  will  shock  no  well  rc^ilated  mind.  They  are 
not  like  fugitive  exhibitions  tolerated  at  the  end  of  obscure 
streets  branching  off  from  the  Strand  or  Oxford-street,  but 
have  rights  as  well-established  as  those  of  the  Opera.  If 
we  consider  what  a  perennial  source  of  amusement  this 
Punch  and  Judy  fun  has  been  for  children,  perhaps  it 
deserves  a  place  as  well  as  other  more  fashionable  amuse- 
ments. And  then  we  have  revolving  circuses,  on  which 
the  children  of  the  period  take  their  choice  to  ride  on 
elephant  or  steed,  various  kinds  of  juvenile  amusements, 
cafes,  summer  music  halls,  dahlia  beds,  fountains,  Abys- 
sinian musas,  and  too  many  similar  objects  to  enumerate. 
On  fine  davs  the  wide  tree-shatled  walks  are  crowded  with 
pedestrians ;  all  the  little  games  are  in  full  swing,  and 
though  it  may  seem  a  qtieer  jumble  to  many,  the  whole 
thing  is  as  orderly  as  could  be  wished. 

At  the  top  of  the  long  avenue,  the  great  arch  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  circular  Place,  from  which  straight 
boulevards  and  avenues  radiate  in  all  directions.  The 
guide-books  advise  the  visitor  to  ^aris  to  see  the  lamps  lit 
at  night  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  but  if  he  should  want  to 
see  the  finest  effect  of  that  kind,  he  must  go  to  this  arch 
on  a  dark  night,  and  standing  in  the  centre  look  at  their 
cff*ect  in  the  long  wide  avenues,  which  fall  from  where  he 

stands,  and  afterwards  walk  around 
^'  its  base  to  see  them  better  still.  The 

whole  scene  here  is  magnificent,  and 
if  Paris  had  nothing  worth  seeing  but 

 ^™^™^^p^  what  may  be  seen  from  hence,  it 

HsBB^Bf  would  well  repay  a  visit  to  all  persons 
il^^^T^MlK  interested  in  the  improvements  of 
:^€HHK  towns  and  cities. 

The  Place  de  TEtoile,  with  its  sur- 
roundings, is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
our  own  efforts  in  like  positions — its 
breadth,  dignity,  and  airiness  con- 


nue 
atii 

I'Etoilo.  ness,  meanness,  and  closeness  of  the 


Avenues  and  boulevards  ra  .        ,  -i  •     i        •  i  i 

diatinR  fiom  the  Place  do  trastmg  strikmgly  With  the  narrow 
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best  attempts  m  our  so  very  much  larger  and  busier 
London. 

The  Gardent  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Ikuieries. 

The  Place  du  Carrousel,  stretching  between  tlie  Palaces  of 
the  Louvre  aud  the  Tuilerics,  is  a  large  open  ])aved  square 
by  no  moans  attractive,  but  at  its  eastern  end  it  merges  into 
the  narrower  Place  Napoleon  III.,  to  which  I  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  direct  attention.  Tlie  Place  is  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  the  splendid  buildings  of  the  new  Louvre,  and  is 
cmlxiUished  with  two  little  gardens  surrounded  by  railings 
with  gilt  spears.  The  Place  du  Carrousel^  surrounded  by 
Palaces,  is  perfectly  bare  and  without  ornament^  except  the 
triumphal  arch  that  stands  at 
the  main  entrance  of  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries^  but  looking  to- 
irards  the  Louvre  the  eye  is  in* 
stantly  refreshed  by  these  little 
gardens,  Teritable  oases  in  a  wil- 
derness of  paving  stone.  I  know 
of  no  spot  more  capable  of  teach- 
ing some  of  the  most  valuable  les- 
sons in  city-gardening  than  this. 
Viewed  cxtcrnallv  IVcjin  their 
immediate  surroundings,  or  from 
the  more  distant  Tuileries  square, 

the  gardens  have  a  verv  pretty         .  .    .  ^ 

?       11  ^  .1     L*Ai«  dt  Triomphe  da  CutOQML 

encet,   and   show   at   once  the 

utility  of  such,  not  onlv  for  their  own  sakcs,  but  also  as  an 
aid  to  architecture.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  a  space 
as  devoid  of  vegetation  as  the  desert — on  the  other  by 
the  creation  of  the  simplest  types  of  garden,  you  relieve 
the  sculptor's  work  in  stone  and  the  changeless  lines  of  the 
great  buildings  by  the  living  grace  of  vegetation,  so  as  to 
make  the  scene  of  the  most  refreshing  kind^  and  all  by 
meiely  encroaching  a  little  on  the  space  that  would  other- 
wise be  monopoliaed  by  paving  stones.  The  gardens  aie 
very  small  and  most  simple  in  plan,  a  circle  of  grass,  a 
walk,  and  a  belt  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  around  the 
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irliolej  and  an  edging  of  ivy.    No  gaudy  cdouring  of 

tbc  ^onnd — ^no  expensive  temporaiy 

decoration  with  tender  costly  flowers, 
ljut  L  VLiytliui^  as  grccu  and  cjuit  L  a^s 
cijuld  be  desired.  There  arc  four 
outlets  always  open,  so  that  visitors 
^  can  go  in  and  \icw  tlie  little  gardens 
and  the  rich  pavilions  rising  behind 
their  sniidl  but  suiUcicnt  foregrounds 
of  verdure. 

Groun  l  plan  of  iiic  Mu  iU  It  is  quitc  common  amongst  land- 
garUeos  ia  tlio  Place  geape  gardeners  and  others  to  lay  down 
^  «T  ^rt  of  law.  that  when  make 

a  garden  very  near  to  any  kind  of  ornamental  building  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  to  make  it  '^associate''  with  them 
— ^to  cany  the  linea  of  the  building  aa  much  aa  possible  into 
the  garden^  to  make  it  aa  angular,  and  it  may  be,  aa  brick* 
dusty  aa  possible,  like  some  recent  examples  with  us ;  but 
these  gardens  prove  the  &llacy  of  this  reasoning  as  regards 
city  gardens  and  open  spaces.  There  are  numbers  of  men 
professing  taste  in  designing  gardens  who  would  never  think 
of  putting  anything  in  this  position,  surrounded  as  it  is,  but 
some  miserable  prcttincsses,  expensive  j2:cw|graws  in  the  way  of 
trees  in  tubs,  squirting  water,  va^es,  roKjiuvd  Ijiokcii  gravols, 
&c.  .^c,  tliiniis  which  in  their  opiuiun  would  hr.nuonizc 
with  the  work  of  the  architect.  But  from  the  simplest 
materials  the  most  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained^,  as  we 
see  here  ;  and  economical  reasons  also  demand  ;simplicity  and 
permanence  in  all  similar  attempts.  Ten  times  the  amount 
might  be  spent  on  the  space  occupied,  and  perhaps  \\  itli  a 
far  less  satisfactory  result,  while  there  would  of  course  be 
80  much  less  force  to  expend  on  the  ventilation  and 
improvement  of  the  many  close  and  sunless  quarters  that 
stiU  remain.  Hie  small  patches  of  grass  in  these  gardens 
are  like  that  everywhere  ia  Paris,  deep  aud  vividly  green, 
and  fresh  at  all  seasons.  They  usually  give  it  a  top  dressing 
of  fine  and  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  in  April,  but  the 
secret  is,  dense  and  repeated  waterings  at  all  seasons  when  the 
natural  rain&U  does  not  serve  to  keep  it  as  fresh  aa  Juneleavea. 
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Passing  through  the  great  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  out 
on  the  easterii  side,  \vc  see  the  garden  of  the  Louvre,  "vvluch 
is  simply  a  rail-surrouudcd  space,  laid  out  with  the  usual 
very  ii:rccu  and  well-kept  grass,  round-headed  ljushes  of 
lilac,  ivy  edgings,  evergreen  shrubs  here  and  there,  flowers 
at  all  seasons^  and  the  best,  cheapest^  prettiest,  and  most 
lasting  edgings  in  use  in  way  gardeQ,  made  of  caat-mm  in 
imitation  of  bent  sticks.  Much  of  thia  garden  was  once 
covered  with  old  buiidinga  and  atreeta — even  the  great 
aqnare  just  apoken  of  iraa  once  packed  with  alleya ;  hnt  the 
recent  improvementa  of  Faiia  have  swept  all  thoae  thingp 
away,  and  on  eveiy  aide  the  buiidinga  atand  aa  free  aa  coold 
be  deaiied — ^unlike  our  London  ones,  aome  of  which  can 
hardly  be  diacovered,  and  which  when  thej  have  an  endoaed 
apace  around  them,  it  ia  merely  a  xeoeptade  for  dead  cats, 
Againat  the  walls  of  the  palace  numerona  aeata  are 
placed,  and  the  gardens,  though  not  large,  offer  a  very 
agrL(  ;il)Ic'  rLircal  a,t  a.11  bcasiOus ;  for  even  dunu;^  the  colder 
months  the  old  men  and  invalids  improve  the  shining  hours 
by  gathering  on  the  seats  close  under  the  great  wails  when 
the  sun  Ls  out. 

The  main  feature  of  the  flower  gardenins:  here  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  mixed  bonier  system,  pretty,  and  also  capable 
of  infinite  change.  It  is  a  combination  of  circle,  and  mix- 
ture, and  ribbon,  quite  unpractised  with  us.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  borders  we  have  a  line  of  permanent  and 
rather  large-growing  things — roses,  dahlias,  neat  bushes  of 
Althsea  frutez,  and  small  Persian  lilacs.  The  lilacs  might 
be  thought  to  grow  too  gross  for  such  a  position,  but  by 
catting  them  in  to  the  heart  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering  the  bedding  plants  start  with  them  on  equal 
terms,  and  the  lilacs  do  not  hurt  them  by  pushing  out  again, 
and  make  neat  round  headii  j  rcpared  to  bloom  well  again 
the  following  spring.  Thus  they  have  along  the  centre  of 
each  bolder  a  line  of  green  and  pointed  subjects,  which 
always  save  it  from  over-colouring,  and  then  underneath 
they  lay  on  the  tones  as  thick  as  need  be.  Around  each  bush 
or  tali  plant  iu  these  borders  are  placed  iiugs  of  beddinci; 
plants — Fuchsia,  Veronica,  Heliotropum,  Chr}  aauLhemuiii 
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grandifloram^  and  ftemculaeeaniy  the  outer  spaces  be- 
tween the  rings  being  filled  with  plants  of  other  sorts. 

Then  follows  a  straight  line  of  Pelargoniums — scarlet,  white, 
and  rose  mixed  plant  for  plant,  and  forming  a  very  pretty 
line.  Outside  of  that  a  band  of  Irish  i\'y,  pegged  elose  to 
the  earth,  and  pinched  two  or  three  times  a  year  ;  and 
finally,  on  the  walk  side,  au  edging  of  the  rustic  irons  else- 
where described. 

As  soon  as  they  get  beyond  the  very  primitive  idea,  that 
because  one  border  is  of  a  certain  pattern  the  others  ought 
to  follow  it,  this  will  be  found  a  really  good  plan,  and  it  is 
worth  attention  with  us ;  by  its  means  we  may  eigoy  great 
variety  in  a  border  without  any  of  the  raggedness  of  the 
old  mixed  border  system.  Around  most  of  the  rose  trees 
tiiey  place  a  small  ring  of  gladioli — a  good  plan  where  the 
plant  grows  well.  Any  person  with  a  knowledge  of  bedding 
plants  may  vary  this  plan  ad  infinitom,  and  produce  a  most 
happy  result  with  it  wherever  borders  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Let  us  next  go  to  the  west  end  of  the  palaces  to  see  the 
gardens  of  the  Tnileries,  which  stretch  from  the  western 

face  of  that  palace  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  on  the  other  bv  the 
river.  Reing  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Paris  these  gardens 
are  as  frecjuentcd  as  any.  The 
garden  is  very  large,  and  laid 
out  in  the  plain  geometrical 
style  by  Le  Notre,  with  wide 
straight  walks,  borders  round 
grass  plots  dotted  with  little 
lilac  bushes,  and  flowers  below 
them.  About  one-fourth  of  it 
near  the  palace  is  cut  off  for  the 
Emperor's  private  use,  but  this 
part  is  merely  divided  from  the 

Statue  of  Winter  in  the  Tuileries    P^^^^  ouc  by  a  suuk  feuce  and 
Gardena.  low  railing,  SO  that  the  view 
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flif  tbe  private  gajden  is  ei^oyed  all.  In  it  tJiej 
■imply  plant  good  evevgieens  and  plenty  of  deddnous 
flofwering  ihrabs^  while  the  grass  plots  are  belted  by  boideiSj 
one  of  which  runs«ight  along  under  the  palace  windows  with 
the  nsnal  round  bushes  of  lilac ;  but  these  borders  are  kept 
pretty  gay  all  the  year  round.  The  private  garden  of  the 
£iuiicrur  IS  quite  open  to  the  public  when  he  is  not  at  the 
Txiilcrics.  It  is  well  worth  visiting  should  au  opportunity 
occur,  if  only  to  see  the  way  the  ivy  edgings  are  used. 
There  are  no  beds,  only  borders — these  touching  the  gravel 
walk,  and  being  edged  witii  box.  Tlicn  on  the  bright  gravel 
itself,  or  apparently  m,  they  lay  down  a  beautiful  dark 
green  band  of  ivy,  of  course  allowing  in  the  laying  down  of 
the  walk  for  the  space  .thus  occupied.  The  effect  of  the 
rich  green  band  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  borders. 
The  mode  of  making  them  is  elsewhere  described.  The 
flowers  are  kept  a  good  deal  subdued^  and  some  trouble  is 
taken  to  develope  the  shrubs  and  stronger  vegetation  dii» 
tinctly  and  well.  The  effect  is  very  good  from  the  windows 
and  the  interior.  Cannas  are  used  to  produce  a  very 
charming  effect  in  mixed  borders^  and  altogether  this  por- 
tkm  is  tastefolly  and  inexpensively  planted.  It  is  noticeable 
that  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  predominate — believe,  by  the 
Emperor^s  wish — ^and  that,  instead  of  the  usual  crowding, 
care  is  taken  to  give  even  the  commonest  kinds  room  to 
grow  and  become  respectable  specimens. 

A  ver\-  wide  Malk  crosses  the  garden  just  outside  the 
private  division  ;  at  about  its  centre  are  a  large  basin  and 
foil n tain,  from  which  another  wide  walk  goes  straight  to- 
w:lh1s  tlic  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  by  looking  in  that 
direction  we  sec  the  whole  length  of  the  magnificent  Avenue 
des  Champs  Eiysees,  tcrramated  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  by 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  This  walk  cuts  the  garden  into  two 
portions  chiefly  planted  with  chestnuts  and  other  forest 
trees,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  thinned,  but  are 
allowed  to  run  up  very  tall^  and  thus  afford  a  high  arched 
shade  in  summer^  the  ground  being  gravelled  underneath^ 
so  that  it  is  comfortable  to  walk  or  play  upon.  There  n  a 
aU^  nanow  terrace  on  both  sidesj  an  orangery,  the  con- 
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tents  of  which  arc  placed  out  in  summer,  an  alley  arched 
over  with  lime  trees  bv  the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and 
at  the  western  end  there  arc  terraces  which  afford  a  capital 
■view  of  the  bright  and  busy  scene  around  and  the  noble 
avenue  towards  the  west.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sculp- 
ture, both  copies  of  celebrated  works  and  original  ones, 
but  as  for  fresh  horticultural  interest  there  is  little  or  none 
to  be  seen ;  and  a  passing  glance  is  all  the  visitor  need  be- 
stow on  the  public  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  its  general  effect  is  very 
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Tbc  Rhone  and  the  Snone,  by  G.  Coustou,  in  the  Tuiltrlis  Ganlcns. 

good,  and  that  it  in  all  respects  answers  its  purpose  as  a  play 
and  promenading  ground  and  a  "  lung  "  to  the  city. 

A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  those  long  lines  of  large 
orange  trees  in  tubs — they  are  so  very  conspicuous  that 
they  force  themselves  upon  our  attention.  There  are  many 
ignorant  and  hopeless  ways  of  spending  money  in  gardens, 
but  few  morn  so  than  this, — indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  fami- 
liar instances  of  unworthy  outlay  that  is  known.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  enormous  expense  incurred  by  those  lines 
of  finely-grown  old  orange  trees  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  at  Versailles,  the  Luxembourg,  and  in  other  gar- 
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deuB,  public  and  prmtel  Every  one  of  tliem  lias  ooat 
mora  to  vear  to  a  condition  tliat  is  presentaUo  than  tiie 
education  of  a  surgeon  or  barrister,  and  all  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  round  tuft  of  not  very  liealthy  green  leaves  at 
the  end  of  a  black  stem  seven  feet  high  or  thereabouts. 
Costly  tubs  that  rot  periodically ;  costly  storing  in  large 
conservatories  in  winter ;  costly 
carriage  from  the  house  to 
open  garden,  and  from  open  gar- 
den to  house,  and  all  to  no  good 
purpose  whatever.  The  foliage 
differs  not  at  all,  or  in  but  a 
trifling  degree,  from  evergreens 
common  in  our  shrubberies ; 
the  clipped  head  of  green  is  far 
inferior  to  that  afforded  by  the 
htadj  and  elegant  spineless  Bo- 
hiniBy  the  flowers  are  few  or 
none,  tiie  whole  thing  is  a  relic 
of  barbansm,  and  as  snch  should 
be  excluded  from  the  tastefrd 
and  weU-anrangcd  garden.  The 
kind  of  effect  they  produce  is 
afforded  in  a  far  hii^her  degree 
by  perfectly  hardy  subjects. 

But  an  orange  is  an  orange 
"have  a  little  grove  of  them  ?  Then  make  the  grove  at  once, 
and,  by  planting  them  in  an  elegant  conservatory,  grow 
them  ten  times  as  well  and  ten  times  as  cheaply  as  you  ean 
by  this  absurd  process  of  carrying  in  and  out,  and  never 
withal  seeing  them  in  good  condition.  What  a  potato  is 
without  tubers,  an  orange  is  minus  flowers  and  fruit.  By 
planting  them  in  a  conservatory  you  may  enjoy  all  the 
beauty  of  leaves,  flowexsit  and  fruit — ^by  carrying  out  of 
doors,  hoping  thereby  to  embellish  what  you  only  disfigure, 
yon  enjcy  nothing  but  imperfectly  healthy  l^ves.  The 
conserratory  must  eiist  to  hold  them  in  any  case,  and  one 
only  big  enough  to  contain,  say  half  those  in  this  garden, 
woold,  if  planted  with  orange  trees,  afford  the  Parisians 
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more  gratification  by  showing  them  irhat  orange  trees  really 
are,  llian  all  ihiesy  have  ever  enjoyed  tbiongh  the  yast  snma 
tiiat  have  been  spent  upon  orange  trees  for  several  hundred 
years  past.  They  were  all  very  wdl  in  an  age  when  eiotics, 
and  above  all  such  attractive  exotics  as  the  orange,  were 
rare,  and  when  good  glass-honses  were  unknown,  and  bad 
ones  mpoflflibly  dear ;  bnt  now,  when  we  have  thousands  of 
choice  exotics  grown  in  perfection  everywhere  aroinid  us,  the 
present  condition  of  these  Imc  uld  trcn  s  should  not  be  tole- 
rated. They  should  be  planted  out  in  a  conservatory 
worthy  of  the  city,  or  be  done  away  with. 

There  are,  however,  boiue  circuuistiuices  in  which  the 
culture  of  plants  in  tubs  for  placing  in  the  open  air  in 
summer  may  not  only  be  tolerable^  but  desirable.  At 
Geneva  I  once  saw,  opposite  a  restaurant,  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  fragrant  Pittosporum  Tobira  that  I  ever  met  with, 
and  was  informed  it  bad  been  in  a  cellar  ail  the  winter. 
Such  as  the  orange  trees  are,  however,  th^  have  admirers, 
most  of  whom  believe  that  they  cannot  be  grown  to  sncb  per* 
faction  by  the  same  method  in  England.  Ttaa  is  not  the 
case :  the  method  poisaed  in  northern  France  (which  ia 
described  in  another  chapter)  will  succeed  almost  equally 
well  in  the  sonth  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Let  ns  -wait  a  moment  to  look  at  these  people  feeding  the 
birds,  so  mucb  to  their  own  amnsement  and  also  that  of  the 
lookers-on.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  seems  to  afford  great 
pleasure  to  many  people,  and  donbtiess  much  more  to  the 
successful  feeders.  It  vb  quite  a  little  scene  in  the  gardens 
every  day,  and  on  fine  days  it  attracts  numbers  of  people, 
the  ugh  it  is  au  evcry-day  occurrence  there.  The  Jartliu  dcs 
Tuilerics  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  the  common 
ringdove,  or  "  quest" — ^thosc  wild  pigeons  wliich  in 
Britain  and  cUcwherc,  when  in  a  ^nld  state,  tiash  away  from 
man  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow.  In  these  and  other 
gardens  in  Paris  they  seem  perfectly  at  home,  and  prrpli  at 
ease  in  the  trees  over  the  heads  of  the  multitudes  of  children 
who  play,  and  of  people  who  walk  on  fine  days,  llieir  in- 
timacy docs  not  extend  further,  except  with  their  friends 
who  come  to  feed  them  now  and  then*    Here  is  an  instance* 
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A  xaan,  evidently  a  respectable  mechanic,  comes  to  a 
eertam  spot,  near  the  private  garden  of  the  Emperor. 
Presently  some  of  the  pigeons  fly  to  their  friend.  He  is 
an  old  acquaintancCj  and  a  bird  alighting  on  his  left  arm  gets 
a  morsel  of  bread  to  begin  with ;  others  follow.  He  has 
previously  pnt  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  into  his  mouthy  of 
which  the  birds  are  well  aware,  and,  arching  their  exqui- 
sitely jjraceful  necks,  they  put  their  bills  between  his  lips 
aiui  take  out  a  bit  turn  about.  Perhaps  one  alights  on  Lis 
head,  and  he  may  accommodate  two  or  three  on  his  right 
arm.  There  are  others  perched  on  the  railings  near  at 
hand,  and  they  come  in  for  their  turn  by-aud-by.  A  dense 
ring  of  peopU^  stand  a  few  yards  off,  looking  on,  especially 
if  it  be  a  fine  day,  but  they  must  not  frighten  the  birds, 
and  this  persistent  feeder  looks  daggers  at  a  small  boy  who 
allows  an  audible  yell  of  delight  to  escape.  PresenUy  the 
sparrows  gather  round  the  feeder's  feet,  and  pick  up  any 
crombs  that  may  fall  while  he  is  transferring  the  bread 
from  his  pocket  to  his  mouth.  The  sparrows^  sagacions 
creatores,  do  not  as  a  mle  light  upon  the  arm^  and  never 
even  think  of  putting  their  heads  in  the  mouth  of  the  man, 
btit  flutter  gently  so  as  to  poise  themselTcs  in  one  spot 
about  fifteen  inches  or  so  from  the  hand  of  the  feeder. 
He  throws  up  bits  among  them^  and  they  invariably  catch 
them  with  B%ht  deviation  from  their  fluttering  position,  or 
at  most  with  a  little  euri.  Sometimes  the  sparrows  pluckily 
alight  on  the  hand,  and  root  out  crumbs  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  but  this  only  iii  the  cabc  uf  veqr 
old  friends. 
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7^  Sow  «fe  Boulogne, 

This  paxk  Ulustratcij  Low  we  improve  by  frictiou,  so  to 
speak.  Till  1853  the  Bois  was  a  forest ;  but  Napoleon  111., 
in  his  admiration  for  English  paiks,  determined  to  add  their 
charms  to  Paris,  or  rather  to  improve  upon  tlinn,  and  the 
Bois  is  one  result.  In  concert  with  the  muuicipality,  the 
Emperor  dug  out  the  lake?',  niul  made  the  waterfalls.  As 
a  combination  of  wild  wood  and  noble  pleasure  garden,  it  is 
magnificent.  The  deer  are  placed  in  an  enclosed  space. 
The  Bois  is  splendid  too  as  regards  size — containing  more 
than  2000  acres,  of  which  nearly  half  is  irood,  a  quarter 
grass,  one-eighth  roads,  and  more  than  seventy  acres 
irater.  Though  with  large  expectations  in  other  diiectionBy 
the  reader  will  hardly  be  prepared  for  the  statement  that 
the  French  beat  us  in  parlo.  When  first  entered  this  may 
not  be  mnch  liked,  the  nnmeroaa  Scotch  jones  around  one 
part  of  the  irater  giving  it  a  somewhat  barren  look,  bat  a 
few  miles'  walk  through  it  soon  dispels  this  idea.  It  has 
more  than  the  beanty  and  finish  of  any  Iiondon  park  in 
some  spots,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  vast  spreads  of  it  are 
covered  with  a  thick,  small,  and  somewhat  scrub-like  wood, 
in  which  wild  flowers  grow  abundantly,  unlike  the  prim 
London  parks.  There  arc  plenty  of  wild  cowslips  dotted 
over  even  the  best  kept  parts  of  it  in  spring,  while  the 
planting  on  and  near  the  islands  is  far  superior  to  anything 
to  be  witnesiicd  in  our  own  parks.  To  see  what  the  Bois  de 
Boulo<ine  really  is,  the  visuur  siioidd  keep  to  the  left  when 
he  enlcrs  from  Passy  or  the  Arc  de  Trioraphe,  and  jro  ri^ht 
to  the  end  of  the  two  pieces  of  ornamental  water.  Tiien, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  water,  he  will  notice  an 
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elevated  spot,  and  by  going  to  that  spot  he  will  enjoy  one 
of  the  finest  views  he  has  ever  seen  in  a  public  park — the 
water  in  one  direction  looking  Hke  an  interminable  inlet, 
beautifully  fringed  with  green  and  trees,  while  in  the  other 
several  charming  views  are  opened  up,  showing  the  hilly 
suburban  country  towards  Boulogne,  St.  Cloud,  and  that 
neighbourhood.  Then,  by  turning  to  the  right  and  returning 
to  Paris  by  the  west  side  of  the  water,  he  will  have  a  pretty 
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good  idea  of  what  a  noble  promenade,  drive,  and  garden 
this  is. 

It  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  grand  approaches,  of 
the  width  and  boldness  of  which  those  who  have  not  seen 
Paris  can  have  no  conception.  Tliere  is  some  bold  rock- 
work  attempted  and  well  done  about  the  artificial  water; 
and  very  creditable  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  vegetation 
along  it  diversified  in  character,  so  that  at  one  place  you 
meet  conifers,  at  another  rock  shrubs,  in  another  Magnolias, 
and  so  on  ;  without  the  eternal  repetition  of  common  things 
which  one  too  often  sees  at  home.  At  Longchamps,  near 
the  racecourse,  which  attracts  half  Pai-is  to  this  part  of  the 
wood  on  fine  Sundays,  there  is  a  large  and  ambitious  cas- 
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cade.  Above  the  spring  or  tboot  of  the  cascade 
arch  of  rustic  rocksj  over  which  fall  vrj  and  rock 
the  whole  bemg  hacked  with  a  healthy  rising  plai 
Although  made  at  great  expense,  this  cascade  can 
pronounced  a  happy  one ;  to  me  it  is  less  pleasing  tl 
less  pretentious  ones  at  the  head  of  the  large  lakes. 

The  fault  of  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  I 
Boulogne  is  that  the  bauks  which  fall  to  the  water 
some  parts  a  little  too  sugjjcstivc  of  a  railway  cnibuu 
and  display  but  little  of  that  iudciiiiitcuess  of  gradati 
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Grand  cascade  in  the  lioh  de  Jiouloguo. 


outline  which  we  find  in  the  true  exara])lcs  of  th 
"Ei)«rHs]i  style"  of  laying  out  grounds.  But  you  t 
notice  tliiij  from  the  position  above  described,  from  v, 
indeed  the  scene  is  charming.  The  fault  just  hinted 
common  to  almost  every  example  of  this  style  to  b< 
about  Paris  ;  and  in  most  of  their  walks,  mounds,  ai 
turnings  of  their  streams,  you  can  detect  a  family  likene 
a  style  of  curyatuie  which  is  certainly  never  exhibit 
nature,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  her  in  these  lati 
But  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that,  taking  the  park  aa  a  i 
it  is  ftr  betoe  our  London  ones  in  point  of  design. 
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Apart  from  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  whole,  the  chief 
lesson  to  be  learnt  here  by  the  English  planter  is  the 
yalue  of  paying  far  greater  attention  than  we  at  present  do 
to  artistic  planting  of  choice  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
islands  seen  from  the  margin  of  the  lakes  are  at  all  times 
beautiful,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  varied  collec- 
tion of  the  finest  shrubs  and  trees  tastefully  disposed.  They 
show  at  a  glance  the  immense  superiority  of  permanent 
embellishment  over  fleeting  annual  display.  The  planting  of 
these  islands  was  expensive  at  first,  and  required  a  good 
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Winter  scene  on  tbo  lake  in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne. 


knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
taste  in  the  designer ;  but  it  is  so  done  that  were  the  hand 
of  man  to  be  removed  from  them  for  half  a  century  they 
would  not  suffer  in  the  least.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  find  examples  of  gardens  quite  as  costly  in  the  first 
instance,  which,  while  involving  a  yearly  expenditure,  would 
be  ruined  by  a  year's  neglect.  It  is  summer,  and  along  the 
margins  of  these  islands  you  see  the  fresh  pyramids  of 
the  deciduous  cypress  starting  from  graceful  surroundings  of 
hardy  bamboos  and  pampas  grass,  and  far  beyond  a  group 
of  bright  silvery  Negundo  in  the  midst  of  dark-green  vegeta- 
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tion,  with  scores  of  tints  and  types  of  tree-form  around.  It 
is  spring,  and  the  whole  scene  is  animated  by  the  cheerful 
flush  of  bloom  of  the  many  shrubs  that  burst  into  blossom 
with  the  strengthening  sun,  and  while  the  oaks  are  yet  leaf- 
less the  large  swollen  flnT;Tor-bnds  of  the  splendid  deciduous 
Magnolias  may  be  seen  eons])icuous  at  long-  distances  through 
the  other  trees,  lu  autuma  the  variety  and  richness  of  the 
tints  of  the  foliage  ofier  a  varied  picture  from  week  to  week ; 
and  in  winter  the  many  picturesque  and  graceful  forms  of 
the  dedduotts  trees  among  the  evergreen  shrubs  and  pines 
offer  the  obsenrant  eye  as  mudi  interest  as  at  any  other 
season. 

Looking  deeper  than  the  immediate  results^  we  may  see 
how  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  careful  permanent  plant> 
ing  enables  us  to  secure  what  I  consider  the  most  important 
point  in  the  whole  art  of  gardening— variety,  and  that  of 
the  noblest  kind.  Mr*  Buskin  tells  us  that  '^ehange  <nr 
Tariety  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  the  human  heart  in  build* 
ings  as  in  books ;  that  there  is  no  merit,  though  there  is 
some  occasional  use,  in  monotony;  and  that  we  must  no 
more  expect  to  de]  i\c'  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  an 
architecture  whose  ornanients  arc  of  one  pattern,  and  whose 
pillars  are  of  one  prupuition,  than  we  should  out  uf  a  uni- 
verse in  which  the  clouds  were  all  of  one  shape  and  the 
trees  all  of  one  size."  These  words  a])p]y  to  })nblic  gardens 
with  even  srrcater  force.  Tn  them  we  need  nul  Ijc  tied  by 
the  formalism  which  comfort,  convenience,  nnd  (  conomy 
require  the  architect  to  bear  in  mind,  no  matter  how  widely 
he  diverges  from  the  commonplace  in  general  design.  In 
garden  or  in  park  there  is  practically  no  noticeable  tie ;  in 
buildings  there  are  many.  Vegetation  yaries  evety  day  in 
the  year.  In  buildings  more  than  on  any  other  things 
nnehangcablen^  is  stamped.  In  the  tree  and  plant  world 
we  deal  with  things  by  no  means  remotely  allied  to  our- 
selves— ^their  lives,  from  the  unfolding  bud  to  the  tottering 
trunk,  are  as  the  lives  of  men.  In  the  building  we  deal 
with  things  much  less  mutable,  which  have  a  beginning 
and  ending  like  all  others,  but  their  changes  are  much  less 
apparent  to  our  narrow  vision.    Therefore  ihe  opportunity 
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forTariety  is  hoyoTirl  comparison  greater  in  public  or  private 
gardening  tliaa  in  the  bmlding  art^  or  indeed  in  anj  other 
art  whatever. 

Without  the  garden.  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "Buildings 
and  pallaces  are  but  grone  handy  works :  and  a  man  ahall 
ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancie,  men 
oome  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely :  as  if 
gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.^  As  yet  we  are  far 
bam  perfection  as  builden>  and  the  garden  holds  still  the 
relationship  to  the  bnildiiig  art  which  is  described  by  Bacon. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  backward ;  for  in  a  day  when  bmlding 
has  eloquent  champions  to  put  in  some  such  pleas  as  that 
quoted^  and,  moreover,  give  us  practical  illustrations  of 
their  meaning,  we  can  find  no  proof  that  any  knowledge  of 
tKc  all-important  necessity  for  variety  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  arrange  or  manage  our  gardens,  public  or 
private.  And  yet  this  unrecognised  variety  is  tlie  life  and 
soul  of  high  gardening.  If  people  generally  could  see  this 
clearly,  it  would  lead  to  the  greatest  miprovement  our 
gardening  lias  ever  witnessed.  Considering  the  variety  of 
vegetation,  soil,  climate,  and  position  which  we  can  com- 
mand, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  our  power  to  produce 
variety  Is  unlimited. 

The  necessity  for  it  is  great.  What  is  the  broadly 
marked  bane  of  the  public  as  well  as  private  gardening  of 
the  present 'day?  The  want  of  variety.  What  is  it  that 
causes  us  to  take  little  more  interest  in  the  ordinary 
display  of  ''bedding  out,''  fostered  with  so  much  caie, 
than  we  do  in  the  bricks  that  go  to  make  up  the  face  of  a 
house  7  Simply  the  want  of  that  variety  of  beauty  which 
a  walk  along  a  floweiy  lane  or  over  a  wild  heath  shows  us 
may  be  afforded  by  even  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  one 
spot  in  a  northern  and  unfavourable  clime.  But  in  our 
parks  we  can,  if  wc  will,  have  an  endless  variety  of  form, 
from  the  fern  to  the  grisly  oak  and  Gothic  piuc — inex- 
haustible charms  of  colour  and  fragrance,  from  that  of  tlie 
little  Alpine  plant  near  the  snows  on  the  great  chains  of 
monntaius,  to  the  lilies  of  Japan  and  Siberia.  And  yet 
out  of  all  these  riches  the  fashion  for  a  long  time  has  been 
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to  select  a  few  kinds  wliicli  have  the  property  of  producing 
dense  masses  of  their  particular  colours  on  the  ground,  to 
the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  nobler  and  hardier  vegeta- 
tion. The  expense  of  the  present  system  is  great,  and 
mmt  he  renewed  annually,  while  the  gratification  is  of  the 
poorest  kind.  To  a  person  with  no  perception  of  the  liip^hrr 
charms  of  vegetation  the  thing  may  prove  interesting,  and 
to  the  professional  gardener  it  is  often  so ;  but  to  anybody 
of  taste  and  intelligence;  busy  in  this  world  of  beauty  and 
interest,  tlie  remit  attained  by  the  above  method  is  almost 
a  blank.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  niunbers  are,  un- 
known to  themselves^  deterred  from  taking  any  interest  in 
ihe  garden ;  in  tad,  it  is  a  blank  to  them.  Th^  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  may  talk  or  boast  of  having  a  ''good  display/'  9dc, 
bat  the  satisfaction  from  that  is  Teiy  poor  indeed,  compared 
with  the  real  enjoyment  of  a  garden. 

The  one  thing  we  want  to  do  to  alter  this  is  to  break  the 
chains  of  monotony  with  which  we  are  at  present  bound, 
and  show  the  world  that  the  purest  of  humane  pleasures^ 
is  for  humanity,  and  not  for  a  class,  and  a  narrow  one. 
Eyes  everywhere  among  us  arc  hungering  after  novelty  and 
beauty  ;  but  in  uur  public  gardens  they  look  for  it  lu  vam  as 
a  rule,  for  the  presence  of  a  few  things  that  they  arc  already 
as  familiar  with  as  with  the  texture  of  a  gravel  walk,  must 
tend  to  impress  them  with  an  opinion  that  our  art  is  the  most 
inane  of  all.  In  books  they  everywhere  find  variety,  and 
some  iiiierest,  if  high  merit  is  vixrv  ;  the  same  is  the  ease  in 
painting,  iu  sculpture,  in  music,  and  indeed  in  all  the  arts ; 
but  in  that  which  should  possess  it  more  than  any  other, 
and  is  more  capable  of  it  than  any  other,  there  is  as  a  rule 
none  to  be  found.  This  is  not  merely  the  case  with  the 
flower-garden  and  ita  adjuncts ;  it  prevails  in  wood,  giure, 
shrubbery,  and  in  everything  connected  with  the  garden. 
What  attempt  is  made  in  our  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  to 
gi^e  an  idea  of  the  rich  beauty  of  which  .our  hardy  trees  axe 
capable,  although  these  places  afford  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  do  so  ?  How  rare  it  is  to  see  one-tenth  of  tibe  floral 
beauty  afforded  by  dedduoua  shrubs  even  suggested! 
Hitherto  our  gardening  has  been  marked  by  two  schools- 
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one  in  wliichafcw,  or  ccimpai;^tivcly  fcw/^good  things"  are 
grown  j  the  other,  the  butauic  garden  school,  in  which 
every  obtainable  thing  is  grown,  be  it  ugly  or  handsome. 
AVI  1  at  we  want  lor  tlic  ornamental  public  garden  is  tlie  mean 
txt^veen  tliese  two;  we  want  the  yariety  of  the  botanic 
garden  without  its  scientific  hut  very  unnatural  and  ugly 
arrangement;  we  want  its  interest  without  its  wecdiness 
and  monotony. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  deadening  formalism  of 
our  gardens  may  be  more  effectually  destroyed  than  by  the 
system  of  natorally  grouping  hardy  plants.  It  may  afford  the 
most  pleasing  resiilts^  and  impress  on  others  the  amoont  of 
▼aiiety  and  loveliness  to  be  obtained  iiom  many  fionilies  now 
almost  nnnsed.  To  suggest  in  how  many  directions  we  may 
ptodnoe  the  most  satisfactory  effects,  I  have  merely  to  give 
a  few  instances.  Suppose  that  in  a  case  where  the  chief 
labour  and  expense  now  go  for  an  annual  display,  or  what 
some  might  call  an  annual  muddle,  the  system  is  given  up 
for  one  in  which  all  the  taste  and  skill  and  expense  go  to 
the  making  of  features  that  do  not  perish  aulL  the  first 
frosts.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  carefully  selected  collec- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs  distinguished  for  their  fine  foliage — 
by  noble  leaf  ])eauty,  selecting  a  quiet  glade  iu  which  to 
develope  it.  I  shouhl  by  no  means  confine  tlie  scene  to  this 
type  alone,  as  it  would  he  desirable  to  sliow  what  the  leaves 
were  by  contrast,  and  to  vary  it  in  other  ways — with  bright 
beds  of  flowers  if  you  like.  It  would  make  a  feature  in 
itself  attractive,  and  show  many  that  it  is  not  quite  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  things  that  require  the  climate  of  Bio 
before  you  find  marked  leaf  beauty  and  character.  It 
would  teach^  too^  how  valuable  such  things  would  prove  for 
tlie  mixed  coUection.  Many  kinds  of  leaf  might  be  therein 
developed^  from  the  great  umple-leaved  species  of  the 
rirabarb  type  to  the  divided  ones  of  Lindley's  spinea,  and 
tiie  taller  Ailantus,  Kolreuteria,  Gymnocladus,  ftc  The 
fringes  of  such  a  group  might  well  be  lit  up  with  beds  of 
liliesj  irises,  or  any  showy  flowers ;  or  better  still,  by  hardy 
flowering  shrubs.  An  irregularly  but  artistically  planted 
gixjup  of  this  kind  would  prove  au  everiuslmg  source  of 
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interest ;  it  might  be  ixnproyed  and  added  to  from  time  to 
time^  hut  the  orisriTial  expense  would  be  nearly  all. 

Pa«s  hy  tliis  ratlier  sheltered  nook,  and  romo  to  a  gentle 
knoll  iu  an  open  spot.  Here  we  will  make  a  group  from 
that  wonderful  rosaceous  family  which,  does  so  much  to 
beautify  all  northern  and  temperate  dimes.  And  what  a 
glorious  bouquet  it  might  be  made,  with  American  and 
European  hawthorns,  double  cherries,  plums,  almonds,  pears, 
double  peaches,  &c.;  need  hardly  be  suggested.  You  would 
here  have  a  marked  family  likeness  prevailing  in  the  gnmps, 
quite  unlike  the  monotony  resulting  from  planting,  say,  five 
or  six  thousand  plants  of  Bhododendion  in  one  spot,  as  is 
the  &shion  with  some ;  for  eadi  tree  would  di£fer  oonride- 
xably  from  its  neighbonr  in  flower  and  fruit  Then,  baring 
arranged  the  groups  in  a  picturesque  and  natural  way,  we 
might  finish  off  with  a  new  feature.  It  is  the  custom  to 
mai^n  our  shrubberies  and  ornamental  plantings  with  a 
rather  well-marked  line.  Strong-growing  things  come  near 
the  edge  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  the  dwarfcst  and  prettiest 
spring-flowering  shrubs  are  lost  in  the  shade  or  crowding 
of  more  robust  subjects.  They  are  often  overshadowed, 
often  deprived  of  I'ood,  often  injiucd  by  the  rough  digging 
w^bich  people  usually  think  wholcsomo  for  the  sliruhbery. 
Now  I  should  take  the  Tcrv  best  of  tIk  so,  and  extend  tlicm 
as  neat  low  groups,  or  isolated  well-grown  specimens,  not 
far  from,  and  quite  clear  of  the  shade  of,  the  medium-sized 
or  low  trees  of  the  central  groupings.  The  result  would 
be  that  choice  dwarf  shrubs  hke  Ononis  fruticosus,  Prunua 
triloba,  the  dwarf  peach  and  almond,  Spinea  prunifolia  fl.  pi., 
the  double  Chinese  plum,  and  any  others  of  the  numerous 
fine  dwarf  shrubs  that  taste  might  select,  would  display  a 
perfection  to  which  they  are  ususlly  strangers.  It  would 
be  putting  them  as  fitr  in  advamce  of  their  ordinary  appear- 
ance, 88  the  stoTe  and  greenhouse  plants  at  our  great  fiower 
shows  are  to  the  ordinary  stodc  in  a  nurseiy  or  neglected 
private  garden.  It  would  teach  people  that  there  are  many 
unnoticed  little  hardy  plants  which  merely  want  growing  in 
some  open  spot  to  appear  as  beautiful  as  any  admired  New 
Holland  plant.    The  system  might  be  vai'icd  as  much  as 
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the  plants  tliemsclves,  T^liilc  one  g-arduu  or  plcrisnre  ground 
BCL-d  HQ  more  resemble  another  than  the  cloucU  of  to-morrow 
do  those  of  to-day. 

In  the  rich  allavial  soil  in  level  spotv,  near  water  or  in 
■ome  open  break  in  a  wood,  wc  might  have  nnmT)erB  of  the 
fine  herbaceous  families  of  Northern  Asia^  America^  and 
Europe.  These,  if  well  eelected,  would  furnish  a  type  of 
iregetation  now  very  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and  flourish 
-without  the  slightest  attention  after  once  being  planted. 
In  rocky  mounds  quite  free  from  shade  we  might  well 
display  true  Alpine  vegetation^  selecting  dwarf  shrubs  and 
the  many  free-growing,  hardy  Alpines  which  flourish  every^ 
where.  1V>  turn  from  the  somewhat  natural  arrangements, 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  oecasional  plantings  might  be  made  to 
show  lii  greatest  abundance  the  subjects  of  greatest  novelty 
or  interest  at  the  time  of  planting.  In  one  select  spot,  for 
example,  we  might  enjoy  our  plantation  of  Japanese  ever- 
greens, many  of  them  valuable  in  tlie  ornamental  srarden;  in 
another  the  Califomian  pines;  in  anotlier  a  picturesque 
group  of  wild  roses  ;  and  so  on  without  end.  Were  this  the 
place  to  do  any  more  than  suggest  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way  in  the  splendid  positions  offered  by  our  public 
gardens  and  parks,  I  eould  mention  scores  of  arrangements 
of  equal  interest  and  value  to  the  above.  If  the  prinnip^c 
of  annually  ]^lanting  a  portion  of  a  great  park  or  garden  of 
this  kind  were  adopted  instead  of  giving  all  the  same  routine 
attention  after  the  first  laying  out^  I  am  certain  it  would 
prove  the  greatest  improvement  ever  introduced  into  our 
system  of  gardening.  The  embelliahment  of  the  islands  in 
tbe  Boifl  de  Boulogne  is  veiy  successful,  but  it  is  merely 
one  of  many  fine  results  that  artistic  planting  would  secure. 
Plantations  as  full  of  interest  and  beauty  might  be  made  in 
other  portions,  and  the  fact  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  so 
wide  tu>it,  although  the  combination  of  ])luiit  IvUiAviedgc  and 
taste  necessary  to  success  might  not  often  be  found  in  the 
designer,  the  materials  for  any  number  of  varied  pictures 
in  vegetation  could  never  fail. 

The  principle  here  advocated  should  not  only  ])[■  ;q)|)l!cd 
to  the  details  of  one  garden,  but  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
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with  even  more  satisfactory  resultSj  to  ail  the  gardens  of  any 
great  citv. 

Take  a  city  with  half  a  dozen  parks,  a  score  of  squares, 
and  perhaps  numerous  avenues  and  open  places  where 
trees  or  flowers  might  be  grown — take,  in  fact,  the  public 
gardening  of  Paris  or  London  at  the  present  day.  Now,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  several  kinds  of  trees  and 
plants,  or  several  dozen  kinds,  will  be  found  to  do  best  in 
all  these  places,  and  under  the  usual  management  the  same 
subjects  will  predominate  in  each.  To  the  people  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  the  efiect  will  be  perhaps 
agreeable ;  but  it  must  become  monotonous.  To  prevent 
people  endeavouring  to  see  any  life  or  interest  in  vegeta- 
tion, the  true  way  is  to  make  a  few  things  predominate 
everywhere.  It  is  also  a  simple  and  easy  way  for  the 
superintendents;  there  is  no  "  bother  widi  it/'  but  there  is 
also  little  ])leasure,  and  little  of  that  enthusiastic  etlbrt  which 
is  the  hit;Uei»t  of  pleasures,  and  one  only  enjoyed  by  those 
who  vvuik  at  thin^  for  their  own  sakes.  Innumerable  beds 
of  Cannas  and  Pelargoniums  are  better  than  nothing,  no  ^ 
doubt,  but  are  bad  where  the  opportunity  fur  a  liigher  kind  of 
embellishment  exists.  For  the  credit  and  encouragement  of 
onr  city  gardening,  it  is  necessary  that  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  better  kind  of  trees,  as  many  good  kinds  do  not  grow 
well  in  streets ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  parks  and  open 
gardens,  it  is  a  very  different  matter.  If  each  park  and 
square  in  a  city  were  arranged  entirely  different  £rom  every 
other,  the  enjoyment  of  those  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  each  would  he  none  the  less,  while  the  gardening 
treasures  of  the  town  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  parks  or  squares.  A  walk  in  any  direction 
would  reveal  new  charms  to  those  having  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  nature,  and  help  to  sow  the  seed  of  love  for 
it,  were  the  ground  ever  so  barren.  A  walk  to  distant 
parks  or  squares  would  iuiiiish  an  object  to  the  many,  who 
might  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  iu  gardens  under 
such  mana^^enicnt ;  and  objects  for  walks  in  lowus  and 
cities  cannot  be  too  numerous. 

One  park  might  display  mmutc  floral  interest  in  all  its 
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miatiolu,  inth  the  larger  subjects  only  used  as  the  neces- 
sary setting,  shelter,  and  greenery.    Another,  with  a  good 

soil  and  favourable  exposition,  might  be  made  to  show  the 
digiiity  and  variety  of  the  forest  trees  of  northern  and 
tcmjierate  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  One  square  might, 
like  Berkeley-square  in  London,  or  the  little  squares  in  the 
Place  Napoleon  III.  in  Paris,  i>e  made  very  tasteful  and 
effective  from  simple  inexpensive  iii;iterials — sneh  as  green 
grass,  hardy  shrubs,  and  trees.  Another  might  display  leaf- 
beauty  so  OS  to  remind  one  of  the  vegetation  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  ,*  another,  chiefly  the  dwarf  prairie  and  hill 
flora  of  cold  and  temperate  countries;  and  so  on — 
each  class  of  vegetation  to  be  considerately  adapted  to  soil, 
conditions,  and  snrroandings  of  the  place  as  regards  shelteTj 
liability  to  fovX  vapours,  position  in  relation  to  other  gardens 
and  avenneSy  and  so  on.  In  fact,  this  great  principle  of 
Tsriely  is  capahle  of  doing  so  much  fox  public  gardens,  that  it 
shoold  he  made  compulsory  on  the  heads  of  these  establish- 
ments to  make  each  as  different  from  its  brother  aa  it 
possibly  could  he  made.  Carried  out,  then,  as  I  have 
slightly  indicated,  both  in  the  private  and  public  place, 
gardening  would  be  nearer  to  proving  the  "  greatest  re- 
freshment to  the  spirits  of  man"  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
any  age. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  conderiiii(;d — the  praetice  of  laying 
down  h(  It'  and  there  on  some  of  its  freshest  sweeps  of 
sloping  grass  ennnnuus  beds  containing  one  kind  of  flower 
only.  lu  several  instances,  near  the  very  creditable  planta- 
tions on  the  islands  and  margins  of  the  lake,  may  be  seen 
hundreds  of  one  kind  of  tender  plant  in  a  great  unmeaning 
mass,  just  in  the  positions  where  the  turf  ought  to  have  been 
left  £ree  for  a  little  repose  between  the  very  successful  per* 
nisnent  plantations.  This  is  done  to  secure  a  paltry  un* 
Dstnral  and  sensational  effect,  irhich  spmls  some  of  the 
prettiest  spots.  Let  us  hope  that  some  winter's  day,  when 
the  great  beds  are  empty,  they  may  he  neatly  covered  with 
green  turf. 

The  Bois  hdng  rather  lerelj  heavy  rains  used  to  lie  ft 
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long  time  on  tlie  snx&oe  of  the  roads,  ke,,  before  being 
alaorbed  j  to  have  remedied  ibis  by  means  of  sewers  would 
lunre  cost  about  160,000/.,  so  the  plan  was  adopted  of  con- 
structing a  number  of  tanks  at  intervals,  on  an  average,  of 
200  metres,  and  capable  of  coutaiuing  from  ten  to  twenty 
cubic  metres  of  water  eacli.  These  tanka  are  geuerally 
circular  in  form  and  crowned  by  a  truncated  cone — a  form 
wliicli  of  coiu'se  requires  less  mason's  work  than  the  rec- 
tan;_'u]ar,  the  latter  being  adopted  only  when  large  trees  in- 
tcrfcTc  witli  the  plan.  These  tanks  arc  ?<hown  in  fi<r.  12.  The 
rectangular  cisterns  measure  from  four  to  six  metres  in 
length,  one  to  two  metres  in  width,  and  two  to  three  metres 
in  depth;  they  are  arched  at  the  top,  and, like  the  circular  ones, 
provided  with  a  trapped  hole,  which  serves,  first,  to  with- 
draw the  centrings,  and  afterwards  to  elean  out  the  dstems 
if  the^  become  choked  with  leftise  carried  down  by  the 
water ;  the  floor  is  imcovered,  and  barbicans  are  left  in  the 
footwalla  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  water.  These  cisterns 
sre  placed  either  nnder  the  footpaths  or  in  side  alleys,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  grass  or  the  flower  beds.  The 
water  is  ccmveyed  to  the  dstems  by  means  of  drain  pipes 
^in.  exterior  diameter,  the  first  joint  being  embedded  in  a 
mouthpiece  of  Portland  cement,  shown  in  the  engraving. 
These  mouthpieces  are  ueaily  20in.  in  length;  they  are  cast 
in  wooden  monlds,  and  cost  2f.  90c.  per  metre. 

Not  far  from  the  lower  lake,  and  at  about  the  centre  of 
the  Bow,  occurs  the  Pi^e  Catalan — an  enclosed  spacc^  occa- 
sionally the  scene  of  fetes,  having  several  refreshment  rooms, 
an  open-air  theatre,  and  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  form  of 
a  cow-house,  containing  about  eighty  miich  cows.  The 
milk  is  sold  to  those  who  frequent  the  place,  especially  to 
lunsemen  who  ride  out  from  Paris  for  exercise  in  the  early 
moming,  and  call  here  on  their  way  to  have  a  draught  of 
new  milk.  These  features,  however,  are  kept  well  in  the 
background,  and  the  place  generally  bears  the  appearance 
of  an  ornamental  garden,  well  worthy  of  a  few  minntes' 
iBspection  from  any  horticultural  visitor  who  is  traversing 
the  Bois  or  on  the  &shionable  drive,  which  is  near  at  hand. 

Gaidenen  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  every  year. 
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on  the  30th  day  of  August,  the  fete  of  their  order  is 
held  here,  the  patron  saints  being  St.  Fiacre  and  St.  Bose. 
Here  the  gaidenen  of  Paris  and  their  finenda  assemUe 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thonaand>  and  amnae  them* 
selves  with  dancing,  games,  and  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  Fucinan  ^Ite,  indnding  firewoiksj  of  course.  As  a 
garden,  the  M  Catalan  is  distinguished  by  good  specimens 
of  standard  Magnolias,  both  the  evergreen  grandiflora  and 
the  decidnoos  kinds,  and  large  masses  of  flowers  and  fine- 
leaved  plants. 

Apart  irom  these,  which  are  well  known  and  extensively 
cmi)loycd  elsewhere  about  Paris,  I  noticed  that  fine  aquatic, 
Thalia  dcalbata — usually  prowu  in  stoves  in  England — in 
robust  condition  in  the  midst  of  a  shallow  runuiDg  stream, 
the  caiina-like  leaves  large,  handsome,  and  22  inches  long 
by  12  broad,  and  tlic  flower  stems  7  and  8  feet  high  (17th 
September).  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct 
of  all  aquatic  plants,  quite  diflerent  from  the  normal  type, 
and  should  be  nuieli  used  with  us.  Krianthug  Ravennse, 
an  ornamental  grass,  was  in  flower  at  the  same  date,  and 
10  or  11  feet  high.  Lantana  delicatissima  was  used  aa 
margining  carpeting  to  some  beds  here.  Simple  and 
inconspicuous  thing  as  it  is,  it  is  multiplied  to  the  extent 
of  from  12,000  to  20,000  every  year,  which  may  serve  to 
give  another  idea  of  the  way  iu  which  ornamental  gsrden* 

ing  is  carried  on  1^  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Plsris. 

Oarden  of  AeeUmatiga" 
Hem  m  the  Boi§  de  Bern- 
logne*  —  This  is  a  pretty 
garden  and  a  most  interest- 
ing place.  In  it  you  may 
study  many  things,  from  the 
culture  of  the  oyster  to  the 
numerous  breeds  of  domes- 
tic fowls,  from  ostriches  to 
the  different  plants  used  for 
bee  feeding.  There  is  here 
Ostriches  in  the  Janilnd'AccUmAUtioii.  an  interesting  hybrid  ass — a 
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neat  cross  between,  the  domestic  and  wild  Taxieties,  wliich 
proved  nsdess  for  the  carriage,  and  kicked  it  and  thehameH 

into  "  smithereens''  when  yoked,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  viras, 

or  what  an  Irishman  would  call  the  "  divilment"  of  the  exotic 
parent  predominating.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  a 
Russian  dog,  with  a  coat  like  a  superannuated  door-mat ;  I 
laughed  at  a  duck  which  had  a  velvet-looking  head  remark- 
ably like  a  hunting-cap,  and  nearly  as  big,  but  with  a  body 
no  larger  than  a  debilitated  blackbird ;  and  was  amazed  to  see 
a  Chinese  dog  having  no  hair  except  on  the  top  of  his  head; 
but  we  must  let  all  such  curiosities  pass,  and  confine  our- 
selves exclosiTely  to  vegetable  life,  now  as  always  of  great 
importance,  since  Man  first  regaled  himself  upon  firnits  and 
green-meat. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  first  things  that  sagadons  creature 
pitched  upon  was  the  grape — at  leasts  the  best  yarieties  of 
grapes  and  the  best  varietiea  of  men  are  sappoeed  to  have 
originated  in  much  the  aame 
place.  To-day  thevineis  more 
iportant  than  ever^  and  the 
garden  here  has  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  2000  varie- 
ties I  This  collection  is  the 
ftmous  one  formed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Lnxembouig, 
and  fortunately  saved  fiom 
destruction  by  M.  Drouyn 
dc  Limy-*,  acting  upon  the 
urgent  request  of  a  friend  of 
horticulture.  The  vines  were 
actually  about  to  be  tlirown 
away  when  the  recent  muti- 
lation of  the  Luxembourg 
garden  took  place.    So  by 

authority  they  were  ordered        ,  » -as  jt*  i.  * 

to  the  gardens  in  the  Bois  de 

Boulogne,  where^  let  us  hope,  they  will  be  well  looked  after, 
as  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  a  collection  embracing,  as  far 
as  could  be  gathered,  nearly  all  the  varieties  cultivated  in 
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the  world,  should  be  lost  to  horticulture  and  to  science.  I 
saw  a  man  carrying  manure  on  his  back  to  the  vines,  and 
sat  down  and  contemplated  him  going  through  the  inte- 
resting task  ;  the  basket  (panier)  was  placed  on  a  slightly  ele- 
vated board  supported  by  three  sticks,  from  which  he  could 
readily  hook  on  to  it  when  it  was  filled.  I  looked  at  him  with 
respect  and  some  sympathy,  just  as  we  should  at  a  living 
specimen  of  the  Dodo  or  any  other  animal  supposed  to  be 
extinct.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  the  acclimati- 
zation of  a  handy  useful  species  of  wheelbarrow  would  not 
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Conservator^'  in  the  Jarilin  d'AccIimatation. 

be  unworthy  of  the  Society.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  this  kind  of  basket  would  prove  useful  in  town  garden- 
ing, where  soil  has  often  to  be  taken  through  the  house, 
also  for  carr}'ing  vegetables,  and  for  conveyance  of  manure 
between  close  rows  of  vines,  and  like  uses. 

Although  the  glass-houses  in  the  garden  afford  but  little 
interest,  rock  work  and  the  planting  out  of  fine  foliage  plants 
tend  to  make  the  conservatory  very  pleasant  and  refreshing. 


PLATE  XI. 
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The  Lycopodium  is  used  i^ith  charming  effect  to  form  a 
turf  in  the  conservatory,  and  nothing  can  look  better  than 
the  New  Zealand  flax,  and  several  palms  and  tree  ferns, 
planted  near  the  margin  of  a  wiuding  piece  of  water  in  that 
structure.  Musa  Ensete  too  looked  nobly  in  the  same 
position.  Those  who  visit  it  during  the  winter,  cannot  fail 
to  be  much  struck  with  the  effect  produced  by  beds  cut  in 
the  rich  green  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  and  filled  with 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  spring  flowers  generally.  The 
whole  floor  of  the  house,  walks  excepted,  was  effectually 
covered  by  the  Lycopodium. 
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Restaurant  in  the  Boia  de  Yincennes. 


The  Bois  de  Vmcennes, 

The  west  end  of  Paris  has  its  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  drives, 
promenades,  quiet  walks,  fetes,  races,  &c. ;  it  has,  in  fact, 
its  Kensington-gardens,  Hyde  Park,  Green  Park,  and  St. 
James's  Park,  and  more  than  all  these  in  one ;  but  the  east 
end  is  equally  well  off  in  having  the  extensive  and  noble 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  which  in  some  respects  is  quite  equal 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  in  one  or  two  even  superior. 
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It  contains  well  designed  sbeets  of  mtter  aboat  forty 
acres  in  extent;  a  wide^  open  plain,  abont  755  acres, 
and  of  wludi  about  are  deroted  to  a  dri]l<-gnnind ; 
between  700  and  800  acres  of  forest;  110  of  shmb- 
bery  and  select  plantation;  110  of  roads ;^in  all  neaily 
1800  acres.  The  same  care  in  keepings  the  fine  roads 
ami  walks,  and  the  brca^lth  of  design,  which  are  seen  in  the 
Bois  de  iioidogrie,  arc  also  seen  here,  though  this  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  as  regards  plau.  But  as  there  is  no 
feature  in  it  that  we  have  not  discussed  or  shall  nut  discuss 
With  more  profit  elsewhere,  a  detailed  descrijition  of  it  is 
not  given.  Opening  up  the  city  hy  means  of  airy,  upcn 
roar^s,  little  squares,  &c.,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
thn  rrcritiou  of  vast  domains  outside  a  city,  where  people 
may  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air  once  a  week  or  so. 

It  has  quite  a  novel  feature,  in  the  fruit-garden  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  recently  formed.  This  is  described  at  length  in 
another  chapter. 

The  lake  nesiest  to  the  fruit-garden  and  the  Avenue 
Paumcsnil  entrance  is  beautifully  disposed,  and  its  margins 
and  islands  are  well  planted.  To  walk  completely  round  it, 
starting  firam  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fruit-gaiden  and  re- 
tuning  to  the  ssme  position,  will  well  repay  the  visitor; 
few  pnbHc  parks  offering  anything  so  refireshing  and  agree- 
able of  a  wann  sommer  evening. 

A  restanrant  near  one  of  the  Iskes  illustrates  admirably 
how  like  conveniences  may  be  introduced  into  public  parks 
without  in  the  least  rendering  them  objectionable.  It  com- 
mands excellent  views  of  the  park  and  water  from  the  groups 
of  trees  by  whtdi  it  is  hidden,  and  which  perfectly  prevent  it 
from  obtruding  upon  the  quietness  of  the  park.  It  would  be 
well  if  like  care  were  always  taken  to  veil  such  strueturcs. 
The  restaurant  figured  on  the  preceding  page  is  not  quite  so 
happily  placed,  but  nevertheless  forms  a  not  objectionable 
feature  in  the  park. 

The  Bois  do  Vinecnnes  contains  also  the  city  nursery 
for  herbaceous  plants^  &c.^  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Public  Nurseries. 

Cercis  australis  and  f  lanera  aciuninata  have  been  tried 
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as  bonleyard  trees  in  and  near  tlie  Bois  de  Vincennes^  and 
promise  welL  The  Plancra,  it  is  hupcd.  Mill  replace  the 
elm  in  places  where  that  is  destroyed  by  the  Sculj  tus;  and 
the  Cercis  looked  very  fresh  aud  well  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  at  the  end  of  the  very  trying  season  of  1868. 

A  plantation  of  about  seven  acres  of  Wellingtoiua.s  ^vas 
made  here  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  plants  arc  strong 
and  good.  Were  it  not  for  the  ver  blanc  this  would  even 
now  }yc  a  fine  feature :  but  unfortunately  very  few  speci- 
ini'iis  remain  uninjured  by  this  most  terrible  of  pests.  Some 
of  the  trees  had  formed  good  specimens,  and  showed  what  a 
noble  wood  of  Wellingtonias  would  htLve  been  seen  heie 
were  it  not  for  this  grab.  Hares  aie  rather  plentiful  herej 
and  maj  be  teen  acainpering  om  the  open  parts— quite  an 
mioommon  occuirence  in  a  public  park. 

To  connect  the  Bois  with  the  promenades  in  the  neigh- 
houzhoodj  the  piftins  of  Bercy^  and  St  Mand6j  lying  between 
the  old  Ixmndaxies  of  the  wood  and  the  walls  of  the  foortifiea- 
tums  of  Parisj  were  bought  up,  so  ihat  the  new  promenadey 
like  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  now  begins  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  city*  The  pieces  of  water  in  the  Bois  de  Yinoennes,  as 
well  as  the  pipes  by  which  the  gardens  are  watered,  are  sup- 
plied  fiom  the  liver  Mame.  Here,  as  in  other  parks  and 
gardens,  the  hottest  and  most  arid  weather  merely  makes 
the  grass  and  plants  greener  and  healthier,  in  consequence 
of  the  admirable  arrangements  for  watering  both  turf,  trees, 
and  iiuwerij. 

Watering  the  Parki, 

Tlic  climate  of  Paris  being  dryer  than  that  of  London, 
and  the  sod  less  conducive  to  the  growth  of  grasses,  the 
verdure  maintained  in  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  the 
Paris  parks  is  naturally  a  source  of  some  surprise  to  visi- 
tors. It  is  difficult  to  give  the  reader^  who  has  not  seen  it 
himself,  an  idea  of  how  perfectly  the  watering  is  done. 
The  contrast  between  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London 
and  Paris  is  in  this  way  by  no  means  flattering  to  our  way  of 
managing  them*  It  will  be  better  to  quote  one  of  our  jour- 
nals to  xepvesent  our  own  aide  of  the  question.     We  have  re- 
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peatedly  called  the  attention  of  tlie  authorities  during  the 
summer  to  the  melancholy  state  into  which  the  paries  were 

falHiig.  The  mischief  we  desired  to  guard  against  is  now 
done.  The  grass  is  of  tlic  colour  of  hay,  and  the  little  of 
it  that  remains  is  being  so  rapiiUy  trodden  down  thai  in 
many  parts  wliat  used  to  be  greensward  is  now  nothing 
better  than  hanl  road,''  So  wrote  tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  one 
day  last  summer;  and  really,  about  the  end  of  July  and 
the  beginning  of  August,  nothing  could  look  more  unat- 
tractive than  the  London  parks.  These  parks  are  supported 
at  hea\y  public  cost ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  let 
them  he  rendered  as  brown  and  uninviting  as  the  desert 
by  an  exceptional  drought,  which  of  course  will  happen 
at  the  very  season  when  the  grounds  ought  to  be  in  per- 
fect beauty  and  attractiveness.  The  French  system  of 
watering  gardens,  &c.,  is  excellent,  or  at  least  the  generally 
adopted  system ;  for  nt  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  there  are 
yet  watering-pots  made  of  thick  copper^  which  are  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain^  but  a  disgrace  to  any  more 
recent  manufacturer,  and  a  cune  to  the  poor  men  who 
haye  to  water  with  them.  Generally  Parisian  lawns  and 
gardens  ate  watered  every  evening  with  the  hose,  and  most 
effectively.  It  is  so  perfectly  and  thoroughly  done,  that 
they  move  trees  in  the  middle  of  summer  with  impunity ; 
keep  the  groAs  in  the  driest  and  dustiest  parts  of  Paris  as 
green  as  an  emerald,  the  softest  and  thirstiest  of  bedding 
plants  in  the  healthiest  state ;  and  as  for  the  roads,  the 
way  they  arc  watered  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  are  kept 
agreeably  moist  without  being  imidd}',  while  firm  and  crisp 
as  could  be  desired.  Of  course  all  this  is  efTccted  in  the 
first  instance  by  having  abundance  of  water  laid  on ;  but 
that  is  not  all.  With  us,  even  where  we  have  the  water 
laid  on,  we  too  often  sjiend  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
in  distribntinsr  it.  Tn  Paris  generally  it  is  applied  with  vari- 
ous nif>(lifi(:';Lti(jris  of  tin  ]iosr,  wliieh  ]i()urs  ri  vii;orous  stream, 
divided  and  miulc  cortise  or  tine  cithrr  by  turning  a  cock, 
by  the  linger,  or  even  by  the  force  of  the  water. 

This  is  the  way  they  apply  it  to  roads,  the  smaller  bits  of 
grass  about  the  Ix>ttvre,  and  other  places ;  but  when  water- 
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ing  large  spreads  of  grass  in  the  parks  tiie  system  is  dif- 
ferent. One  iaj  in  passing  by  the  racecourse  at  Long- 
champs  I  saw  it  carried  out  in  perfection.    The  space  had 

become  very  much  cut  up  by  reviews  and  races;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  watered  to  keep  it  as  green  as  possible  in  summer. 
At  first  sight  it  would  appear  a  difficult  thing  to  water  a 
racecourse,  but  two  men  were  employed  in  doing  it  etlec- 
tually.  Right  across  the  whole  open  space  from  east  to 
west  stretched  an  enormous  hose  of  metal,  but  in  joints  of 
say  about  six  feet  each.  Tlic  wliolc  was  rendered  flexible 
by  these  i)ortions  being  joined  to  each  other  by  short  strong 
bits  of  leathern  hose,  eacii  metal  joint  or  pipe  being  sup- 
ported upon  two  pairs  of  little  wheels.  Eig.  17  shows  a 
section  of  the  appa- 
ratus at  work.  By 
means  of  these  the 
whole  may  be  readily 
moved  about  without 

the  slightest  injury  to   nf^-^itan   -jBr-im' AiZ 

the  hose  in  any  part.  Sectlcn  of  perforated  •6V4M»tingboM  on  whe^ 
At  about  a  yard  or  so 

apart  along  this  pipe  jets  of  water  came  forth  all  in  one 
direction,  and  at  an  angle  of  about  46  deg.>  and  qiread 
out  so  as  to  fully  sprinkle  the  ground  on  one  side;  and 
thus  four  feet  or  so  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  plain  of 

liongchamps  was  being  watered  firom  one  hose.  There  were 
two  of  these  hoses  at  work,  one  man  attending  to  each  of 
them ;  the  only  at- 
tention required  be-  Fio.18. 
ing  to  pass  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  and  push  for- 
ward the  hose  as  eacli 
portion  became  sutfi- 
cicntly  watered.  The 
simplest  thing  of  all  is  the  way  they  make  the  perforations  for 
the  jets  along  the  pipe.  They  are  simply  little  longitudinal 
holes  driven  in  the  pipe  with  a  bit  of  steel.  They  must  be 
made  across  the  pipe,  or  the  water  will  not  spread  in  the 


HoM  on  wheels  with  doable  raw  of  perfontiou. 
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deibed  diiection.  The  irind  causes  tlie  water  to  fall  in 
the  most  di?ided  form  possible.  With  an  apparatus  thirty 
metres  long  a  man  can  easily  water  1500  sqnare  metres 
per  honr^  moving  the  hose  three  times.  Of  oonrse  the 
quantity  of  water  depends  on  the  force  in  the  conduits  and 
the  length  of  the  tnhes.  With  a  pressure  of  22  metres  and 
hose  320  metres  long  the  quantity  of  water  per  metre  and 
per  minute  is  nearly  two  litres.  The  hydrants  in  the  grass 
are  placed  about  fifty  metres  apart,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
trucks  are  of  woodj  hi  order  not  to  cut  tlie  grass.  There 
are  many  modes  of  spreading  water  in  use  about  Paris, 
but  none  of  them  half  as  p^ood  as  this  simple  method. 
More  than  a  mile  of  this  kuul  of  hose  may  ])e  seen  at  work 
at  one  time  and  with  hundreds  of  jets  playing. 

The  hose  for  watering  the  roads  is  arranged  on  wliccls 
also,  but,  as  it  ranst  be  at  all  times  under  command  when 
carnages  jiass  by,  it  has  only  one  rose  or  jet,  which  is  di- 
rected by  a  mau  who  moves  about  among  the  carriages  with 
the  greatest  ease^  and  keeps  his  portion  of  the  road  in  capital 
condition.  Of  course  it  is  a  much  cheaper  way  than  carry- 
ing the  water  about  as  we  do^  as  then  we  must  have  horse 
and  cart,  wear  and  tear,  and  man  also ;  whereas,  by  having 
the  water  laid  on^  all  the  men  have  to  do  in  watering  is  to 
attach  the  hose  and  commence  inunediately.  In  the  same 
way  as  much  work  can  he  done  in  a  garden  in  a  day  as  with 
ten  men  by  the  ordinary  mode ;  so  that  in  the  end  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  have  the  water  laid  on.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  the  efficient  watering  much  of  the  success  of 
the  fine  foliaged  plants  in  Paris  gardens  is  to  be  attributed. 

As  a  good  system  of  watering  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  cities  and  towns  in  every  region  of  the  earth  a  more  de* 
tailed  and  technical  account  of  the  watering  of  Paris  gardens 
may  prove  useful  to  some.  The  article  first  appeared  in  the 
Engineer y  and  refers  chietiy  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  but  the  system  is  the  same  ioi  ail  other  places. 

Till  \vatcring  is  performed  chiefly  by  means  of  long  hose 
with  a  copper  branch,  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  stojj- 
cock,  so  that  the  delivery  of  the  water  may  be  arrested 
instantly^  without  having  to  turn  oS  at  the  plug.    The  hose 
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is  generally  twelve  metres  long  and  2in.  in  diameter ;  it  is 
constructed  cither  of  leather^  vulcanized  india-rubber  or 
canvas  ;  the  first  aud  second  costing 
froiu  Gs.  to  Gs,  8d.  per  yard,  and  the 
last  only  lOd.  or  11^/.  The  screw 
connectmg  pieces,  "vvhich  are  made  of 
guu  metal,  cost  about  G*.  The  leather 
hose,  losing  tlic  oily  matters  from  its 
pores,  through  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  soon  becomes  brittle,  but  it 
lasts  on  an  average  two  yean;  the 
rubber  is  light  and  has  no  other  fault 
hut  that  of  wearing  out  in  twelve 
months^  while  the  canvas  hose  soon 
cuts  to  pieces  on  the  giaveL  A  sys* 
tem  of  monnting  snch  tabes  on  small 
tracks  so  as  to  keep  them  firom  trail* 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  oonseqaently 
making  them  lighter  to  handle  and 
Bune  dnraUe,  was  tried  for  a  long 
timej  hat  Uiis  has  been  saperseded  by 
a  wy  simj^  and  inexpensive  inven* 
tion,  that  of  tabes  made  of  sheet  mm, 
lined  with  lead  and  bitumen,  and  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  leather 
joint  pieces,  the  whole  being  mounted 
on  small  wooden  trucks.  The  cost  of 
this  apparatus  complete,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  branch,  is  only 
TOf.,  or  5f,  20e.  per  metre,  and  it 
will  last  on  the  average  four  years, 
while  the  old  hose  on  trucks  costs 
127f.,  or  nearly  double. 

The  cost  of  that  now  in  use  is 
made  up  as  follows  : — Eleven  metres 
of  iron  tubes,  19f.  25c.;  leather  junction  pieces,  25f.  60c.; 
ten  tracks  20f,;  ligatnres,  5f.  15c.;  total,  70f.  The  appa- 
ratus in  use  at  the  present  moment  in  Psris  consists  of  five 
tohei^  each  about  6lt.  long,  and  a  shorter  one  to  which  the 
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branch  is  attached^  so  tbat  only  fiYe  tracks  are  required ; 
the  tracks  also  in  practice  consist  of  a  piece  of  plain  wood, 
a  little  more  than^  a  foot  in  lengthy  the  tube  being  bolted 

on  to  the  upper 
side  and  the  run- 
ners fixed  to  the 
lower.    As  regards 
the  connexion  of 
the  joints,  this  is 
made  sometimes 
with  bra.ss  tlauges, 
but  a  joint  which 
answers  equally 
well,  and  is  much 
cheaper  and  lighter, 
is  that  made  with 
copper  wire ;  for 
the  branch  joint, 
however,  brass 
flanges  are  always 
nsed^  as  the  branch 
itself  is  removed 
and  carried  awaj 
when  not  in  use^ 
while  the  tubes  are 
simply  folded  toge- 
ther, fastened  with 
a  piece  of  cord,  and 
Idt  in  any  conve- 
nient comer. 

It  is  found  in 
practice  that  a  man 
cannot  manage  an 
apparatus  of  this 
kind,  which  is  more 
than    about  40ft. 
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long ;  but  for  watering  grass,  in  which  case  the  hose  is  left 
stationary  in  one  place  for  some  time  and  then  moved  to 
another,  several  apparatus  are,  if  necessary,  screwed  on  to 
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each  other.  The  effects  of  these  tubes  or  hose  have  been 
carefully  studied.  Tlic  following:  is  a  table  of  results  with 
a  twelve  metre  apparatus,  the  inner  iliamotcr  of  tho  nozzle 
of  tlic  branch  being  0  01 2  metres,  or  rather  less  than  half 
an  inch,  and  the  branch  itself  being  held  at  an  angle  of 
45  deg.: — 


Pnuure  It  th«  .  QaanUtj  of  water 


1 


Sxtootoftlw 


Quantity  of  irater 

t^iveti  when  the 
brunch  iii  uut  Oft. 


Httrta. 
8 
18 
15 
20 
25 
SO 
85 
46 


0-  90 

1-  25 

1-  40 
I'tiO 
180 
1  91) 

2-  00 
210 


lletres. 
10 
12 
14 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 


Litrm. 

1-  80 
240 

2-  75 
810 

3-  40 
860 
8-80 

4-  00 


These  lesults^  it  ia  stated,  me  aTerages,  for  some  sppa- 
ratna  giTe  soperior  or  diflbrent  lesnlts,  although  all  the 
oondttioiis  appear  the  same.  Experience  shows  that  with 
the  same  amount  of  pressure  in  the  pipes  the  extent  of  the 

jet  is  enormously  reduced  by  the  lengthening  of  the  hose. 
Of  cour:^  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  of  the  branch  depends 
fill  the  pressure  within  the  tnbes,  bnt  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  a  uniform  model,  and  O  OIU>  metres  was  adopted 
as  distributing  the  water  most  advantageously  with  a  pres- 
sure of  eight  to  fifteen  metres.  An  apparatus  twelve  metres 
long,  with  a  branch  one  metre  in  leni?th,  and  giving  an 
average  jet  of  twelve  metres,  is  effective  over  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  metres.  The  plugs  or  iiydrants  are  placed  at 
intervals  of  thirty  metres  on  roads  twenty  metres  wide,  and 
forty  metres  apart  in  narrower  roads,  when  they  are  all  on 
one  side  of  the  road. 

Formeriy  all  the  roads  in  and  about  Paris  were  watered  by 
means  of  carts  which  held  one  ton  of  water.  It  required 
twenty-four  tons  to  water  the  Avenue  de  l'Imp6ratriceproperly, 
the  road  round  the  lakes,  and  some  few  others.  Hie  whole  of 
the  roads  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  iSbgj  now  stand,  would 
require  ninety  tons  of  water,  which  would  cost,  men,  horses, 
and  carts  included,  18f.  per  ton,  or  200,000f.  (8000/.)  for  the 
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dx  Bummer  months.  The  new  system  of  watering  by  hose 
costs  for  the  whole  of  the  Bois  but  55,000f.,  or  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  expense  under  the  old  system.  In 
this  estimate,  however,  no  account  is  taken  either  of  the  cost 
of  the  water  itself  or  of  the  capital  expended  for  its  con- 
vey Jiuce.  Finally,  it  is  remarked,  as  regards  the  Bois  dc 
Boulogne,  that  the  cost  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  that  of 
the  maintenance  of  tlie  ajiparatus  in  repair,  or  about  250/. 
a  yiur,  the  work  bemg  done  by  the  body  of  men  called 
cautomiiexSy  who  have  little  else  to  do  during  the  summer 
months. 

A  water  cart  drawn  by  one  horse,  in  cases  where  the 
jhydrants  are  400  metres  apart,  will  water  1800  metres  an 
lionr  over  a  width  of  four  and  a  half  metres — that  is  to  say, 
a  cart  will  water  about  6000  square  metres,  using  in  the 
operation  three  tons  of  water.  But  in  the  parka  it  was 
finind  that  the  cart  should  pass  over  e^eiy  spot  once  in  the 
honrj  and  this  gives,  with  an  average  of  seven  honxs'  efieo- 
tive  mat,  an  etpenditnre  of  three  and  a  half  litres,  or  more 
than  seven  pints  per  day  per  aqnare  metre.  The  coat  of 
labour,  caxt,  and  horse  is  given  at  about  IQt  per  day,  so  that 
the  aetoal  expense  per  ton  and  per  square  metre  atanda  thus^ 
i^=(HX)165f.  In  calculating  the  coat  of  watering  by 
means  of  hoae  and  branch,  the  hydrants  or  plugs  must 
necessarily  be  mnch  more  nnmeroos,  the  intervals  between 
them  being  in  the  case  of  watering  by  cart  400  metres, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  hose  the  intervals  are  on  an 
average  only  tliirty-live  metres.  The  total  ]cn^:th  of  the 
To-dds  to  be  watered  in  the  Bois  de  Bouiuguc  is  5o;000 
metres,  and  the  number  of  hydrants  1500,  whereas  under 
the  old  system  133  woiiid  have  suilieed,  a  diffprenre  of 
13S0  hydrants,  costing  41,  each,  or  48.  a  year  for  in t(  rest, 
and,  in  addition,  4s.  for  repairs,  &c.  The  latter  is  cmi- 
trac'tcd  for  at  tlic  I'ollinvine^  rate — nainclv;  cli^ht  tjcutimes 
per  metre,  or  about  three  iarthings  a  yard  ruu  of  comduit, 
and  48.  per  hydrant. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  men  are  required  for  watering 
the  540,000  square  metres  of  road  in  the  Bois;  in  five 
hoora  *  man  waters  4500  metres  of  road  three  timea  over, 
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lwBide8  watering  the  aide  patlis  once>  whicli  the  cavto  of 
oonne  did  not  touch.   The  cost  is  giTsa  as  follows 

Franca. 

Interest  and  Maintenance  of  bjdranta       .      .      .  13,800 

Ooli  and  repair  of  hoM,  fto.  6^S0O 

WftfMof  lSOiiie&«tlMtf«d»7lbrtisiiioiitlis  .  85^000 

Total  55,000 

Tiie  surface  watered  beings  in  round  numbers^  600,000 
square  metresy  and  the  average  number  of  days  180,  the  cost 
per  square  metre  and  per  day  is 

550.000 
— =000051, 
180  X  600,000  ' 

showing  a  great  economy  as  compared  with  the  expense  of 
watering  by  cairt.  The  hose  and  branch  dispense  (making 
allowance  for  intermptions  caused  by  traffic  and  by  moving 
the  apparatus)  a  litre  of  water  per  second,  or  18,000  litres  in 
five  hours ;  the  quantity  is  therefore  about  the  same  as  that 
diapensed  by  cart,  only  it  is  effected  in  five  instead  of  seven 
hours.  Frevioua  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  hose  and 
branchy  ezperimenta  were  tried  with  smsU  handcarts  con« 
taining  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  drawn  by  two  men,  but 
these  were  foimd  to  cost  more  than  the  bid  carta. 

ABother  method  of  keeping  roads  and  pathways  in  order, 
namely,  by  the  application  of  deliquescent  salts,  is  inte- 
lesting  firom  its  novelty.  The  salts  used  are  cUoride  of 
magnesium  or  of  calcium.  The  former  salt  does  not  exist 
in  commerce,  but  large  quantities  have  been  obtained  from 
the  residue  of  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  at 
a  cost  of  15f.  the  100  kilogrammes;  il  may,  however,  be 
pnxluced  for  less  than  a  tliird  of  that  rate.  Tlie  salt  is 
well  calcined  (in  order  to  make  it  lose  as  much  of  its  water 
as  possiible),  and  then  coarsely  pulverized ;  it  is  sprinkled 
OTcr  the  road  by  hand.  Tlie  effects  of  this  dcliqucsr  tut 
salt^  as  compared  with  those  of  water,  arc  not  uniform  ;  in 
the  case  of  roads  with  mnch  traffic  the  salt  is  twice  a-s  dear 
as  water,  because  of  the  necessity  of  constant  renewal,  but 
in.  aide  paths  and  roads  with  little  traffic  the  salt  was  found 
Ikr  more  economical.    The  use  of  deliquescent  salts  has  this 
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great  adTantage^  nameljj  that  it  does  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  drcuhition^  and  maintains  the  pathways  dear 
of  dust  or  mud,  while  of  course  in  places  where  there  is  no 
grass  to  be  watered  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  water-pipes  and 
hydrants  would  he  saved. 

The  surface  of  grass  which  has  to  be  watered  with  Seine 
water  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  about  250  acres^  and  the 
quantity  of  water  required  to  keep  it  in  good  condition 
averages  ton  litres,  or  more  than  two  gallons,  per  square 
metre,  every  third  day.  To  water  this  surfaec  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  roads  would  require  more  than  a  hundred 


Fio.21. 


Hose  allowed  to  pUy  on  the  gnus  and  shifted  from  time  to  time. 


hose  working  ten  hours  a  day^  and  this  would  entail  a  very 
heavy  cost.  But  as  the  grass  does  not  require  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  regularity  as  the  roads  one  system  adopted  is 
to  place  a  branch  on  a  stand  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  and 
allow  it  to  play  over  the  grass  for  a  certain  time,  when  it  is 
removed  to  another  spot :  in  this  way  one  man  can  manage 
ten  apparatus. 

The  total  amount  of  water  taken  from  the  Seine  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Bois  never  exceeds  *Z40  litres,  or  about 
fifty-four  gallons,  per  second.  The  natural  meadows  by  the 
side  of  the  Seine  form  about  400  acres,  but  the  soil  here  is 
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attavial^  and  therefinre  ungation  is  only  necenary  m  very 
hot  veatber^  wliereas  the  soil  upon  wbich  the  artificial 
gnu»  is  planted  is  nearly  all  sand,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
reqinired  to  keep  the  turf  in  order.  The  total  cost  of  the 
amngements  of  conduits  and  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  tiie  Bois  and  the  ayennes  leading  to  it  is  given  at 
l,520,000f.,  or  60,800/. ;  the  number  of  stop-cocks  is  885, 
and  of  hydrants  1600 ;  and  the  length  of  the  conduit  is 
66,200  metres.  It  results  from  iLesc  figures  that  the  cost 
of  the  -whole  has  amounted  to  22f.  97c.,  or  about  i8s.  5d. 
per  metre. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

THE  PABC  MONCEAU. 

This  is  on  theirhole  the  most  beautiful  garden  in  Paris,  and 
well  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  system  of  horticultural 
decoration  so  enerp^etically  adopted  ia  that  city.  It  is  not 
large,  but  excecdin!j;ly  well  stored,  and  usually  displays  :i  vast 
wealth  of  handsome  exotic  pluiits  in  summer.  In  .sprmg  it 
is  radiant  with  the  sweet  hloom  of  earlj-iiowerinjs:  shrubs 
and  trees,  every  bed  and  bank  beinf^  covered  with  pansies, 
AIy*»8ura,  Aubrietia,  and  all  tlic  best  known  of  the  spring 
flowers,  while  timislies  and  blackbirds  are  whistling'  in  the 
adjacent  bushes,  as  if  they  were  miles  in  the  country, 
instead  of  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Kue  du  Fau- 
bonri^  St.  Honor^.  This  park  was  laid  out  so  long  ago  as 
1778  for  Philip  I^alit^  as  an  "  English  garden/'  and  passed 
through  various  changes,  till  it  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Municipality  of  Paris,  a  veaey  astute  corporation,  who 
have  converted  it  into  a  channing  gaiden^  and  axe  not  likely 
to  paii  with  it  in  a  hurry. 

The  system  of  planting  adopted  hete  as  well  as  in  the 
other  gardens  of  the  tity  is  often  striking^  often  beaatiiul, 
and  not  nnfreqoently  bad.  It  ia  striking  when  yon  see  a 
nnmber  of  that  fine  showy  tree,  Acer  Negnndo  variegata, 
arranged  in  one  great  oral  nass^  silveiy  and  bright;  it  is 
beantiM  when  yon  see  some  spots  with  single  specimens 
and  tastefiil  beds,  every  one  differing  fiom  its  netghboor ; 
and  bad  when  you  meet  with  about  a  thonsand  plants  of 
one  variety  stretched  around  a  collection  of  shrubs,  or 
flopped  down  in  one  large  mass,  or  when  a  number  of  plant  a 
too  tender  for  the  climate  arc  put  out  for  the  summer 
months  amidsit  those  that  grow  with  the  greatest  luxviriancc. 
The  subtropical  system  will  never  do  for  England  1"  say 
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some  practical  men.  The  truth  is,  thftt  it  requires  to  be 
clone  very  carefully  in  Paris^and  there  is  a  great  mistake  made 
by  patting  out  a  host  of  tender  plants  merely  because  they  are 
exotics,  unless  indeed  you  insb  to  contrast  liesltby  beaaty 
with  ragged  nglineas.  In  the  Fare  Monoeau  there  is  nsnally 
a  group  of  Hnsa  Ensete  wortb  making  a  journey  to  see,  and 
maspcs  of  Wigandia,  Canna,  and  such  Solanums  as  Waree* 
wicrii,  that  are  worthy  of  association  with  it;  but  I  have 
also  seen  there  beds  of  Begonias  without  a  good  leaf  or  a 
particle  of  beauty — scraggy  stove  plants,  with  long  crooked 
legs^  and  a  few  tattered  leaves  at  the  top,  and  poor  standard 
plants  of  the  sweet-verbena  at  the  same  time.  If  it  were 
an  experimental  ground,  one  would  not  mind,  of  course ; 
but  this,  in  a  garden  where  its  omission  would  leave  almost 
nothing  to  be  desired,  is  too  bad.  In  some  respects  this 
park  is  really  unequalled,  and  therefore  one  regrets  the  more 
to  see  these  blemishes,  which  let  us  hope  will  not  be  repeated. 

"V^Tiat  first  excites  the  admiration  of  the  visitor  used  to 
tlic  monotonous  and  highly-toned  type  of  garden  now  seen 
so  miu  li  with  us  is  the  variety,  beauty  of  form,  and  refresh- 
ing verdure  which  characterize  this  garden — good  qualities 
that  are  so  often  absent  in  too  manv  of  our  own.  The  true 
garden  is  a  scene  which  should  be  so  delightfully  varied  in 
all  its  parts — so  bzighti  so  green,  so  freely  adorned  with  the 
majesty  of  the  tree,  the  beauty  of  the  shrub,  the  noble  lines 
of  the  fine-leaved  plant,  the  minute  beauty  of  the  dwarfcr 
plants  of  this  world;  so  perpetually  interesting,  with  vegeta- 
tion that  changes  with  the  days  and  seasonsii  rather  than 
pots  the  stamp  of  monotony  on  the  scene  for  months ;  and 
to  stored  with  new  or  rarCi  neglected  or  forgotten,  curious 
or  interesting  plants — tiiat  the  simplest  observer  may  feel 
tiiat  indefinable  joy  which  lovers  of  nature  derive  from  her 
charms  amidst  such  scenes,  but  which  few,  except  those 
of  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  power  of  expres- 
aion,  like  Shelley,  can  ^Ivc  utterance  tow  It  would  be 
teaching  him  to  use  the  words  of  Goethe*-* 

"To  rccoLnisc  anJ  love 
His  brothers  in  still  grove^ 
Orftir  or  stream/* 
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If  any  good  at  all  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  flo'vvrrs  and  gar- 
dens, you  must  give  men  a  living  interest,  a  lasting  (  nrio-^ity 
in  them,  aud  some  other  oi)jects  than  those  ^vhieh  can  be 
taken  in  ])y  the  eye  in  a  moment.  Numbers  are  occupied 
and  delighted  vfith  gardening  as  it  stands  at  present,  but  it 
can  liardiy  be  doubted  that  a  system  with  somethiiig  like  an 
aim  at  true  art  would  be  sure  to  attract  many  more ;  and  it 
is  patent  that  there  are  numbers  even  among  the  educated 
elAsses  who  take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  garden^  simply 
because  they  can  in  few  places  find  any  real  beauty  or 
interest  iu  it.  To  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  phase  of 
the  subject,  it  is  certain  that  if  all  interested  in  flower  gar- 
dening had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  chaimiug  effects 
produced  hy  judicionsly  intermingling  fine4eaTOd  plants 
with  brilliant  flowers^  and  of  which  there  are  such  handsome 
examples  in  this  park^  there  would  be  an  inmiediate  revolu- 
tion in  our  flower-gardening,  and  verdant  grace  and  beauty  of 
form  would  be  introduced,  and  all  the  brilliancy  of  colour  that 
could  be  desired  might  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  beauty 
and  finish  of  many  of  the  finer  beds  here^  are  of  the 
highest  order,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  variety.  Here  is  a  bed  of  Erythrinas  not  yet  in 
flower :  but  what  atiords  that  brilliant  and  singular  mass  of 
colour  beneath  them,  a  display  whieh  makes  the  visitor 
pause  wlien  lie  comes  near  the  bed?  Simply  a  mixture  of 
the  lighter  varieties  of  Lobelia  speeiosa  witli  variously 
coloured  and  brilliant  Portulaccas.  The  beautiful  surfaeings 
that  may  thm  he  made  with  annual,  biennial,  or  ordiimry 
bedding  plants,  from  mignonette  to  Altemauthcra,  are 
infinite.  At  the  risk  of  driving  oflf  the  general  reader  we 
must  now  begin  to  use  hard  names,  and  go  deeper  into  purely 
technical  and  horticultural  matters,  fior  we  shall  not  else- 
where meet  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  so  much 
advantage.  It  is  only  fair  to  warn  tilie  reader  that  this  is  a 
purely  horticultural  chapter* 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  these  graceful  mixtures 
seen  in  this  gaxden  during  the  past  year : — bed  of  Arundo 
]X>nax  veraioolor,  springing  ham  Lobelia  speeiosa;  a  bed 
of  Ficus  dasticay  the  ground  beneath  perfiscdy  hidden  hy 
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limriBiLt  migmmette ;  Wigandiaj  springing  from  the  Utile 
nlTcay  sea  produced  hj  the  nuxture  of  the  Ulne  and  white 
varieties  of  Brachycome  iberidifolia;  Oaladiiim  esculentum, 
from  a  rich  surface  of  flowering  Petunias ;  glowing  Hibiscus, 

from  Gnapbaliuiu ;  graceful  dwarf  Dracaenas,  from,  very 
dwarf  iVltcrnaiitbcraij ;  Aralias,  from  Cuphea ;  taller  iJra- 
csenas,  from  a  deep  and  richly-toned  mass  of  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii ;  Erythrina,  from  a  sweet  low  carpet  of  soft  purple 
Lantana  ;  tall  Solanums,  on  mats  of  that  most  finished  little 
plmit  Nierembergia  J  sea-green  Bocconias,  from  the  dwarf 
dark-toned  Oxalis  comiculata  var.,  and  so  on.  Reflect  for 
a  moment  how  consistent  is  all  this  with  the  best  j^arih^u- 
ing,  and  the  purest  taste.  Your  bare  earth  is  covered 
quickly  with  these  free-growing  dwarfs ;  there  is  an  imme- 
diate  and  a  charming  contrast  between  the  dwarf-flowering 
and  the  fine-foliaged  plants;  and  should  the  last  at  any 
time  pat  their  heads  too  high  fat  the  more  yaLaable  thinga 
abofvej  they  can  be  cut  in  for  a  second  bloom^  aa  was  the 
case  with  some  Petimiaa  here  which  had  got  a  little  too 
high  far  their  alow-growmg  aaperiors.  In  the  case  of  using 
foliage  planta  that  are  erentnally  to  cover  the  bed  com* 
p]etely>  annual  planta  may  be  aown^  and  they  in  many  casea 
will  pan  out  of  bloom  and  may  be  deaxed  away  jnst  aa  the 
laige  leaves  begin  to  cover  the  ground.  Where  thia  ii  not 
the  caae^  but  the  larger  planta  are  placed  thin  enough  to 
always  allow  of  the  lower  onea  being  seen,  two  or  even 
more  lands  of  dwarf  plants  may  be  employed,  so  that  the 
cue  may  succeed  the  other,  and  that  there  may  be  a 
mingling  of  bloom. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  kind  of  mixture  would  in- 
terfere with  what  is  called  the  unity  of  effect  that  we 
attempt  to  attain  in  our  iluvver-gardens.  This  need  not  be 
so  by  any  means ;  the  system  could  be  grandly  used  in  the 
most  formal  of  gardens  laid  out  on  the  massing  system  pure 
and  siuiple;  besides,  are  there  not  positions  in  even,'  place 
where  such  arrangements  could  be  made  without  inter- 
fering with  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  flower  garden 
proper*^  ?  Some  may  say  we  cannot  grow  the  tine-leaved 
plantain  England,  iiut  this  is  not  so.  The  most  beautifttl 
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bed  of  those  above  enumerated  was  that  composed  of  vario- 
lated Anindo  and  Lobelia — ^the  former  a  plant  that  may  be 
leadily  grown  on  good  soils  in  Britain,  and  merely  requiring 
the  protection  of  a  little  ashes,  xefiise,  or  an  old  mat  over 
the  crown  in  winter,  even  in  soils  that  are  not  particnlariy 
fivvourable,  while  the  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  many  fragile  and 
delicately  pretty  little  plants  that  do  perhaps  best  of  all  in 
England.  The  &ct  is,  we  can  find  numbers  of  plants 
among  the  hsrdy  and  free-growing  kinds,  which  will  enable 
ns  to  enjoy  all  the  desired  Tariety  and  diversity,  even  if  we 
cannot  wisely  ventture  to  plant  out  Wigandias  and  coloured 
Dracaenas  except  in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  southern 
England  and  Ireland. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  natural  ways  of  diversifying 
and  dignifying  a  garden,  and  one  that  we  rarely  or  never 
take  advantage  of,  is  abundantly  illustrated  here,  and  as  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learnt  in  the 
garden,  we  will-  diseuss  it  at  some  length.  It  simply  con- 
sists in  placing  really  distinct  and  handsome  plants  alone 
upon  the  grass,  to  break  the  monotony  of  clump  margins 
and  of  everything  else.  They  may  be  placed  singly  or  in 
open  groups,  near  the  margins  of  a  bold  clump  of  shrubs 
or  in  the  open  grass;  and  the  system  is  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  hardy,  ornamental  subjects,  from  trees  downwards, 
though  in  our  case  the  want  is  for  the  finc-leavcd  plants 
and  the  more  distinct  hardy  subjects.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, can  look  better  than  a  well-dcTeloped  tuft  of  the 
broad-leaved  Acanthus  latifolius,  springing  from  the  turf 
not  £ur  frcmi  the  margin  of  the  walk  through  a  pleasure 
ground ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Yuccas,  Tritomas,  and 

other  things  of  like  character  and 

1 10. 22.  _  _ 

hardmess.  We  may  make  attractive 
groups  of  one  fiunily,  as  the  hardiest 
Yuccas ;  or  splendid  groups  of  one 
species  like  the  Pampas  grass— not 
by  any  means  repeating  the  indivi* 
dual,for  there  are  about  twenty  va« 
GioQMnidnngleBpecimenB  neties  of  this  plant  known  on  the 
g^uu,  .  Coutment,  and  from  these  hall  a 
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dosen  really  distinct  and  charming  kinds  might  be  selected  to 
form  a  group.  The  same  applies  to  the  Tritomas^  winch  we 
usually  manage  to  drill  into  straiglit  lines  :  in  an  isolated 
group  in  a  verdant  '^][ide,  thoy  are  seen  for  the  first  time  to 
best  advantage  ;  and  what  might  not  be  done  with  tliese  and 
their  like  by  making  mixed  groups,  or  letting  each  ])laTit  stand 
distinct  upon  the  grass,  perfLctly  isolated  in  its  beauty  ! 

Let  us  again  try  to  simply  illustrate  the  idea.  Take  an 
important  spot  in  a  pleasure  ground — a  sweep  of  grass  in 
face  of  a  shrubbery,  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  it  by 
means  of  these  isolated  plants.  If,  instead  of  leaving  it 
in  the  bald  state  in  which  it  is  often  found,  we  try  to  place 
diftiiict  things  in  an  isolated  way  npon  the  grass,  the 
mngin  of  shrubbery  will  be  qnite  softened,  and  a  new  and 
dunning  feature  added  to  the  garden. 

Fio.  23. 


ToocaflMcids. 

Amndo  Donax  yariegaU.  . 

* 

Acaathos  IinritaoicTTs.  * 

i'ampaii  grass. 

Catma  nipictiia.   Gronp  of  Tritoma  grandit* 

Staticd  latifolia.    liheum  Emodi.    Ferula  glaoca. 
Fiue  herbaoeona  and  other  plaata  iaolated  on  the  gnuw. 

If  one  who  knew  many  plants  were  airanging  them  on 
the  ground,  and  had  a  large  stock  to  select  from,  he  might 

make  no  end  of  striking  effects.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
things,  as  the  Yucca  and  variegated  Aruuilo,  i;roups  of 
four  or  five  good  plants  should  be  used  to  form  one  mass, 
and  everything  should  be  perfectly  distinct  and  isolated,  so 
that  a  jx^^rson  could  freely  move  about  amongst  the  plants 
without  touching  them.  In  addition  to  such  arrangements, 
two  or  three  individuals  of  a  species  might  be  placed  here 
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and  there  upon  the  grass  with  the  best  effect.  For  example, 
there  is  at  present  in  our  nurseries  (I  once  saw  quantities 

of  it  preparing  for  game  covert  at 
Fm.  24.  Mr.  Standish's,  of  Bagshot)  a  great 

Japanese  Polygonum,  which  has  never 
as  yet  been  used  with  much  effect  in 
the  garden.    If  anybody  will  select 
y^^S^  '    some  open  grassy  spot  in  a  pleasure 

v^HK'  ground,  or  grassy  glade  near  a  wood 

M^Hj^  — some  spot  considered  unworthy  of 

^^^R  attention  as  regards  ornamenting  it — 

and  plant  a  group  of  three  plants  of 
it,  leaving  fifteen  feet  or  so  between 
the  stools,  a  distinct  aspect  of  vege- 
Portion  of  plan  showing    tation  will  be  the  result.  The  plant  is 
Yuccas,  graceful  dwarf    hcrbaccous,  and  will  Spring  up  every 

pincfl,   &c.,  irregularly  i    •  i.x    r  is_         •     r    *  / 

isolated  on  the  grass.       year  to  a  height  of  from  SIX  feet  to 

eight  feet  if  planted  well ;  it  has  a 
graceful  arching  habit  in  the  upper  branches,  and  is  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  small  pale  bunches  of  flowers  in 
autumn.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples — the  plan  is 
capable  of  infinite  variation,  and  on  that  account  alone 
should  be  welcome  to  all  true  gardeners.  The  diagram  with 
the  names  is  far  too  formal,  and  merely  given  to  more 
fully  explain  the  system.  The  little  plans  show  better  the 
irregular  way  in  which  the  plants  ought  to  be  disposed. 

The  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  was  written  in  1867; 
but  as  this  park  is  so  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  all 
practicaUy  interested  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower-garden, 
the  following  description,  written  on  the  spot  during  the 
early  part  of  last  September,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
horticultural  reader : — 

Entering  the  park  from  the  Boulevard  Malcsherbes  we 
pass  along  an  avenue  of  plane  trees  that  leads  from  the  high 
and  ornamental  gates.  The  walk  on  each  side  is  bordered 
with  roses  in  lines  of  different  colours — the  front  row  well 
pegged  down.  They  form  long  borders  on  each  side,  and 
are  very  ornamental  in  early  summer.  A  carriage  road 
leads  through  the  park,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  by  those 
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who  drive  through — ^but  imperfectlf^  as  the  more  interestiiig 

objects  are  alongj  tlie  shady  side  and  boundary  walks.  On 
each  side  of  the  cciitral  drives  glimpses  arc  c:nio:ht  of  Yery 
diversified  and  graceful  foliage  and  lluwerjj,  but  conspicuous 
on  the  margin  is  a  great  mass  of  Caladium,  with  leaves  tlirce 
feet  lone:  i^nd  two  and  a  half  feet  wide^  springing  from  a 
groundwork  of  blue  Lobelia. 

You  can  have  no  real  beauty  in  an  ornamental  garden 
without  the  aid  of  full  grown  trees,  their  majesty  producing 
an  effect  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Here  they 
approach  the  drive  in  groups^  sometimes  overshadiug  plan- 
tfttioiu  of  dense  shrubs,  at  others  springing  clean  from 
llie  gnas.  In  some  places  they  are  so  crowded  as  to  make 
one  wish  for  a  little  breath,  in  others  they  disappear,  and 
spmdi  of  grass  and  dwarfer  pLints  permit  the  eye  to  range. 
On.  one  side  of  the  route  may  be  noticed  a  hardy  bamboo 
with  black  polished  sterns^  and  rods  ten^  twelve^  and  fourteen 
6et  high;  on  the  oiher>  one  with  yellow  steins  of  about  the 
ume  height.  An  old  specimen  of  the  Abyssinian  Mnsa  is 
ijgoronsly  pushing  up  a  massive  flower  shoot  scarcelj  yet 
teen  through  the  leaves^  and  in  oonseqnenoe  they  are  by  no 
means  so  ornamental  as  tiiose  of  younger  |^ts  whidi 
devote  aU  Hieir  energy  to  foliage.  Tree  ferns^  and  the 
corions  and  graceftd  Beancamea  with  the  great  swollen 
base,  are  seen  here  and  there,  the  Beancamea  apparently 
not  a  first-rate  sabject  for  placing  in  the  open  air.  Next 
to  the  great  Musa  Ensete,  the  best  Banana  is  the  well-known 
edible  Musa  Cavcndishii :  it  is  in  perfect  health,  emerging 
from  a  mass  of  Tradescantia  zebriTui ;  the  leaves  twenty -fonrto 
thirty  inches  long,  and  not  often  lacerated.  A  great  miiss  of 
th(  variegated  Acer — several  hundred  trees — is  margined 
uitli  rose-coloured  geraniums,  and  all  the  space  between  filled 
with  Dahlias,  Salvias,  and  the  like  :  a  good  plan,  inasmuch 
as  it  prevents  a  naked  baf^e.  Groups  of  palms,  single 
specimens  of  birch  (as  t^^racrful  as  any  exotic),  and  fine 
out-arching  specimens  of  the  hardy  Polygonum  Sieboldi 
form  the  most  notable  features  of  the  central  drive.  Palms 
horn  regions  comparatively  temperate,  like  the  dwarf  fan 
palm  of  the  south  of  JSozopej  the  Palmetto  of  the  Southern 
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United  States,  the  Se&fortbia,  and  some  others,  bear  the 
open  air  of  summer  without  injury,  and  add  a  very 

striking'  and  valuable  aid  to  the  scene.  From  the  cross- 
drive  groups  of  Yuccas,  ladicr  thinly  placed  in  masses  of 
dwarf  Howcrs  and  plants,  a  large  specimen  of  tlic  .Vugclica 
tree  in  liuucr,  a  mass  of  tlie  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  and 
tali  specimens  of  Colocasia  odorata,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  objects  that  approach  the  margin. 

Again,  commencing  at  t]ie  Boulc\ard  Maleshcrbes  en- 
trance, and  this  time  turning  to  the  left,  we  meet  with 
masses  of  Musa  rosacea,  Blcclmum,  Lomaria  magcllanica, 
the  older  specimens  with  stems  two  feet  high ;  Nicotiana 
wigandioides ;  a  telling,  dark  bronzy  mass  of  Caiina  atro- 
nigricans^  with  some  of  the  larger  leaves  two  feet  long,  and 
the  stemi  nearly  seven  feet  high ;  groups  of  Latania  plunged 
in  the  grass ;  and  large  leaved  Begonias  dotted  amongst  doue 
masses  of  Tradescantia  zcbrina.  These  Begonias  do  not  grow 
well  enough  to  wanrant  their  being  put  out  in  our  latitudes 
except  under  the  most  favourable  conditionB.  Next  come 
masses  of  Hibiscus^  rather  sparing  of  their  great  red  flowers ; 
numerous  specimens  of  huidsome  plants  isolated  on  the 
grass,  from  double  scarlet  Pomegranates  to  Thuja  aurea 
and  Clianthns  Bampierij  masses  of  india-rabber  plants 
with  groundwork  of  mignonette,  of  Wigandia  macrophylla 
with  groundwork  of  Colons,  of  silvery  Solanum  marginatum 
with  groundwork  of  dwarf  herbaceous  Aster,  of  Tnpidanthus 
in  carpet  of  Cuphea,  and  of  variegated  Amndo  in  one  of 
German  Aster.  A  mass  of  Caladium  bataviense,  with 
leaves  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  dark  stems,  is  very 
imposing.  As  a  foliage  piant,  it  is  second  to  no  other 
employed  in  i'arisian  gardens,  thongh  hitherto  C.  cscu- 
Icntum  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  the  best.  Here 
there  are  large  masses  of  both  it  and  bataviense.  Usually 
C.  bataviensc  makes  leaves  larger  tlian  C.  esculentum,  and 
as  a  rule  its  leaves  are  the  largest  this  year,  but  the 
biggest  spec'iiiieiis  of  the  year  were  of  esculentum,  of  which 
the  largest  measured  four  feet  seven  inches  long,  batavicnse 
reaching  four  feet  one  inch.  C.  esculentum  best  withstands 
the  winds,  the  leaves  of  C.  bataviense  often  getting  broken 
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hy  them,  so  that  many  of  the  finer  leaves  made  during  the 
season  were  lost  Wore  September^  their  great  stumps 
showing  how  ▼igorons  they  had  been.  It  is  nsnaUy  and 
from  the  same  cause  denuded  of  leaves  abont  the  base ;  C. 

esculentxun  retaining  them.    The  leaf-stalks  of  bataviense 

are  of  a  dark  hue,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
esculentiim  with  its  pale  grccu  leaf-stalks.  The  stems  of 
batavieusc  arc  also  much  larger  than  those  of  the  cscu- 
lentnni;  a  few  of  those  growing  here  being  ten  inches  in 
diameter. 

Of  the  Incuses  grown  here,  the  best  is  yet  the  old 
F.  elastica ;  but  Chauvieri  is  also  good,  and  Porteana  has 
done  well  this  season,  though  the  Parisian  sumiut  r*;  arc 
usually  too  cold  for  it ;  its  leaves  were  fifteen  inches  long. 
Yacca  aloifolia  is  hardy  here.  A  fine  old  plant  of  it,  ten 
feet  high,  and  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem 
naked^  was  in  perfect  health.  Every  winter  the  stem  is 
protected  as  &r  aa  the  leaves,  and  the  snow  prevented 
from  remaining  on  these.  Melia  Azederach  is  also  hardy 
here — at  least,  it  has  stood  out  during  the  past  winter; 
and  as  its  large  compound  leaves  would  prove  so  useful  in 
the  flower-garden,  it  should  be  tried  out  in  favourable 
parts  of  England.  Andropogon  formosum  does  well  here, 
and  a  group  of  Dasylirions  are  plunged  in  the  grass.  The 
£rythrinas  are  a  fine  featore,  the  old  E.  crista-galli  being 
conaideied  the  best  on  the  whole;  but  E.  inberrima  ia 
very  fine  firom  ita  hue  of  scariet  and  crimson.  Bocconia 
frutesoens  is  five  and  a  half  feet  high^  with  leaves  two  and 
a  half  feet  long ;  and  an  Eneephalartoa  is  fine  aa  an  isolated 
specimen.  Agave  americana  is  left  in  the  garden  during 
winter  and  protected,  but  with  more  trouble  and  cost  than 
would  be  incurred  by  taking  it  indoors.  A  mode  of  train- 
ing various  flowering  climbers  up  the  stems  of  trees  is 
worthy  of  iipccial  notice.  Clematis^,  honeysuckles,  various 
knuis  of  ivy,  everlasting  peas,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
climbing  plants  may  be  used  in  this  way  with  good  ef- 
fect. There  is  one  plant  grown  here  in  quantity,  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  England,  but  which  should  be  in  every 
T;yigM«h  garden — Funkia  subcordata,   a   dwarfs  hardy 
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ifixat  ynXk  moiwj  vbite  fiowen  meter  than  oraoije- 
bloiiam. 

Two  laige  caiiiage  dmeiy  laid  ont  >o  as  to  mterfine 
aa  fittle  aa  poaiible  iritli  the  old  piUatialioiui,  nm  thiongli 
the  park  fhmi  one  end  to  the  otiber>  and  finrm  a  continiiA- 
tion  of  the  lioidevarda  leading  to  it.  These  drives  are 
dosed  uon  gates  of  a  higlil/  ornamental  chaaneter. 
The  area]  of  the  park  is  abont  twenty-two  Snglidi  acreay 
of  which  thirteen  are  in  turf,  and  five  planted  with  flowers, 
shru})s^  and  trees,  the  remainder  bciuj^  devoted  to  walks  and 
the  small  and  unhappy  piece  of  water.  The  total  cost  of 
alteration  was  over  48,000/.  The  work  was  beg:un  in  the 
month  of  January^  1861^  and  finished  in  August  of  the 
same  year. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BA&C  SXS  BVTTSB  CBAUMOMT. 

This  is  the  boldest  attrmpt  at  what  is  called  the  picturesque 
style  that  has  been  attempted  eitlu  r  in  Paris  or  London, 
It  is  hardly  wiso  to  attempt  expensive  and  extraordinary 
TTorlvs  in  places  of  this  sort,  at  least  till  all  the  densely 
populous  parts  of  a  city  are  provided  with  open,  well-planted 
■paoeB,  Tbm  in  London  it  ia  a  nuitake  to  dmte  gieat 
expense  to  a  few  paiks^  and  leave  so  many  square  mfles  of 
popolation  without  a  green  tpot.  But  in  this  initaoce  an 
unmuAl  attempt  was  to  some  extent  invited  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  whole  park  may  be  described 
aa  a  aort  of  diversified  Primme  Hill  with  two  or  tfaiee 
''peaks  and  YtJikjB,^  and  an  iirnneme  pile  of  rock  seen 
liere  and  theie.  At  ita  hoUow  or  lower  end  there  was  a 
quarry^  and  thia  haa  been  taken  advantage  of  to  prodnce  a 
grand  feature.  Thef  have  cnt  all  round  three  aidea  cf  this 
quarry,  amoothed  it  down,  leaving  intact  the  great  aide  of 
stone,  and  adding  to  it  here  and  there  maaaea  of  artificial 
loek. 

This  forma  a  very  wide  and  imposing  diff,  164  feet  high, 
or  thereabouts,  in  its  highest  parts,  and  from  these  you 
may  gradually  descend  to  its  base  by  a  rou^^h  stair,  exceed- 
ingly well  constnictcd,  and  winding  in  and  out  of  tlic  huge 
Tueky  face.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  widely  spreading 
round  it,  there  is  a  lake.  This  ponderous  cliff  has  several 
wings/  so  to  speak,  and  in  one  bay  has  been  construetcd  a 
large  stalactite  cave,  about  sixty  feet  high  from  its  flour  to 
the  ceiling,  and  wide  and  imposing  in  proportion.  At  its 
hark  pnrt  the  light  is  let  in  through  a  wide  openini:,  allow- 
ing a  gorge  rcmiTiding  one  of  some  of  those  in  the  very  tojis 
of  the  Cumberland  mountaixiB,  and  down  this  trickles  the 
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water  into  the  cave,  ivy  and  suitable  alirabs  being  planted 
along  its  course  above  tbe  roof  of  the  cave. 

The  effect  is  remarkably  striking^  though  it  ii  hardly  the 
kind  of  thing  to  be  reoommended  for  a  public  park.  By 
all  means  let  us  leave  the  luxuries  of  gardening  out  of  the 
question,  till  we  have  provided  the  necessaries  for  the  popu- 
lation of  great  towns,  and  these  are  green  lawns,  trees,  and 
wide  open  streets  and  ways^  with  their  necessary  conse- 
quence, pure  air*  On  one  of  the  buttes,  or  great  mounds 
here,  they  have  planted  500  or  600  deodars — ^forming  it  a 
hill  of  deodars  in  fact.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  though  Paris 
is  not  as  foj^gy  as  Spitaltields,  it  is  a  great  city,  as  may  be 
seen  from  this  piuk,  and  with  many  a  vomiting  ckim^ncy 
too,  so  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  pay  double  atten- 
tion to  deciduous  trees,  iism^  only  such  evergreens  as  are 
certain  to  grow.  In  one  wide  mxA,  perfectly  sheltered  on 
the  three  coldest  mlos,  M.  Andrr  |>lauted  a  collection  of 
SnbjrctH  mo*«tly  tender  in  the  nci^dibourhood  of  Paris. 

From  this  park,  the  surroundmgs  of  which  are  by  no 
means  attractive,  you  can  look  over  nearly  all  Paris. 
The  approach  to  it  ftom  the  central  parts  is  shabby  for 
Paris,  and  on  the  way  some  idea  of  what  the  dty  was 
before  the  splendid  improvements  of  the  past  ten  years  may 
be  caught ;  but  this  approach,  like  most  objectionable 
things  there,  is  simply  tolerated  till  more  important  ones  are 
finished.  Of  the  quick  way  in  which  they  proceed  with 
them,  the  reader  can  scarcely  have  a  notion.  I  have 
seen  acrea  of  land  removed  to  a  depth  of  several  yards 
without  any  fuss,  and  in  a  few  weeks ;  miles  of  trees  planted 
in  the  course  of  a  sing^  we^;  old  suburbs  blown  up  by 
hundreds  of  mines  a  day,  and  levelled  into  commanding 
terraces  fit  iat  princely  mansions.  One  June  day,  bright, 
dry,  and  very  warm,  th^  were  planting  trees  in  tids  park, 
and  large  ones  too-^trees  that  requned  great  machines  to 
lift  them — ^while  they  were  marking  the  ground  for  fresh 
plantings.  Do  you  plant  after  this  date?  I  asked.  Every 
day  in  the  year  !  Of  tlic  larger  trees  some  seem  nut  to 
take  well,  and  doubtless  in  consequence  of  summer-plautiug, 
for  which  there  seems  little  excuse. 
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The  entrance  is  not  promising — a  hard-looking  porter's 
iodge^  and  a  mass  of  badly-made  lockwork  face  a  mounds 
and  from  the  rockwork  springs  an  apparently  quite  un* 
necessary  bridge.  The  rockwork  is  bad  because,  although 
superior  in  general  dssign  to  the  masses  of  burnt  bricks 
that  sometimes  pass  for  it  with  ns^  it  shows  radical  faults 
—presumption  and  nnnaturalness.  Instead  of  a  true  rock- 
work, something  like  a  yery  puny  attempt  at  reproducing 
the  more  insignificant  ribs  of  Monfe  Gampione  is  the  result 
of  plastering  over  a  heap  of  stones.  A  hole  is  left  here 
and  there  in  this  mass  from  which  may  spring  a  small  pine 
or  an  ivy,  but  the  whole  thing  is  incapaUe  of  being  di* 
Tested  of  its  bald  artificial  character.  One-fourth  the 
quantity  of  natural  blodcs  of  stone^  yisihle  through  the 
breaks  in  a  mass  of  evergreens,  would  have  been  far  better. 
Bv  tliis  means  one  could  pet  the  necessary  clcvatiun,  con- 
cealing the  of  tlie  stones  with  evergreens  aiiti  trailing 
plants,  and  nut  sealing  up  the  thing  with  cement  in  any 
part.  The  plastering  of  the  joints  merely  makes  the 
"  rocks "  look  truly  artificial,  especially  when  it  begins  to 
drop  out. 

Vn)\d  liii^'li  preen  mounds  meet  us  immediately  after  pass- 
ing under  the  ugiy  bridge  at  the  entrance — here  and  there 
patched  with  very  presentable  shrubs — as  is  not  rarely  the 
case  in  Paris  gardens.  One  girdle  seems  to  bind  both  French 
and  English,  however,  as  regards  the  compact  and  formal 
outlines  of  these  shrubberies  and  plantings.  We  know 
very  well  that  in  nature  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurs ; 
that  away  from  the  wood  strays  the  clump  of  low  shrubs 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  gregarious  like  their  pillared  fellows 
of  the  forest;  that  indeed  anything  like  straitlacing  is 
unseen.  Vfhj  then  should  we  draw  a  cordon  of  r^^ularity 
send  sameness  round  our  shrubberies  in  the  shape  of  a  line 
of  some  showy  flower,  making  the  whole  thing  change- 
less as  possible?  What  calls  for  this  definiteness?  I 
know  not  unless  it  he  that  the  mowing  machine  may  hare 
the  less  trouble  in  catting  the  grass  around.  Imagine  the 
British  Museum  or  the  Loam  arranged  chiefly  for  the  con- 
yenience  of  the  dntters  I    The  sooner  everybody  having  the 
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mterato  of  gaxdening  in  mind  psodaima  that  Tttieiy  and 
not  fannalily  ahould  be  the  aim  of  all  high  gardenings  the 
better  for  tiie  progress  of  the  art.  In  Hieir  dumps  the 
French  seem  as  straitkoed  as  onnelves,  hat  in  the  newer 
gardens  iShtf  hm  adopted  a  system  of  dotting  about  single 
specimens  of  individual  beauty^  whieh  is  Tory  successful  in 
breakiiiii;  up  formalism,  and  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  place,  as  previously  indicated,  is 
ike  great  clilT;  and  imhappiiy  the  chief  feature  of  the  rock 
is  plaster.  You  can  hardly  approach  it  in  any  place  with- 
out perceiving  the  seams  of  plaster  giving  out,  and  where 
this  is  not  the  case  it  is  all  palpably  plastered.  And  why  ? 
Perhaps  the  plasterer  who  made  it  could  supply  a  reason ; 
but,  whether  he  can  or  not,  the  sooDcr  phisterer:^  are  dis- 
pensed with  as  imitators  (jf  nature  in  her  grandest  workings 
the  better.  There  never  was  in  a  garden  such  a  chance 
of  presenting  walls  of  rock-plants  almost  as  striking  and  inte* 
resting  as  those  one  meets  with  in  the  pass  over  the  Simplon  ; 
yet  it  is  entirely  lost.  By  leaving  the  chinks  and  filling 
them  heie  and  there  with  tnrf,  by  chopping  haok  or  leaving 
the  laoe  of  the  hfgh  locks  sloping  in  some  places  so  tliat 
th^  would  be  well  exposed  to  the  rainfall,  by  trickling  a 
little  streamlet  over  the  face  of  the  diffii  heie  and  there^ 
and  by  aeattering  a  few  packets  of  aeeda  over  the  &ee  of  the 
difi  in  springy  they  would  have  given  rise  to  an  alpine 
Tegetation  of  great  beanly.  The  great  long-leaved  Saxi* 
fragc  of  the  Pyrenees  might  have  spread  foth  its  silvety 
losetiea  hm,  so  mig^t  its  smaller  relatiTes^  its  big  brotiier 
of  the  Fiednumtese  valleys,  and  little  Campanulas,  Thymes, 
Erinnses,  BroomSj  Stonecrops,  Honseleeks  of  many  kinds, 
with  hundreds  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  northern  and  tem- 
perate climes  might  have  been  grown  here.  Now  all  is 
daubed  over  and  plant] ess,  save  a  hit  of  ivy  and  'wivy 
grass  in  some  few  spots ;  and  the  face  of  the  high  rocks  is 
suggestive  of  little  but  suicide. 

One  of  the  few  attempts  to  cultivate  alpine  plants  out 
of  pots  that  I  have  ever  seen  made  in  France  is  here,  but 
it  has  been  done  on  a  inistakeii  princi]:)lc.  A  tasteful  and 
desirable  practice  in  some  of  the  newer  gardens  and  parks 
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of  Paris^  is  that  of  conducting  a  tiny  streamlet  irregnlarly 
tbrougli  the  grass^  and  bordering  it  with  water  and  marsh 
plants ;  here  there  are  a  fbir  examples  of  it  for  the  most 
part  creditable.  In  one  case^  however,  the  streamlet  in- 
stead of  coming  firam  any  probable  source  of  higher  rock  or 
famahwood,  atarts  out  of  a  plastered  hole  in  the  graaa^  in  a 
mj  one  caxmofc  admire.  Bjr  the  aide  of  this  and  a  neigli- 
bonring  atxeamlet  alpine  plioiis  are  plaeedj  to  grow  here 
and  iheie  in  little  beda  along  the  atream^  and  indeed  now 
and  then  on  a  plaatered  spot  in  Hie  middle.  Thej  are 
associated  with  such  lowland  marsh  planta  as  the  loose- 
strife ;  and  in  one  instance  a  willow  bad  started  np  and 
ahaded  some  choice  dwarf  Sazifiagea  and  fihododendrona. 
It  la  cReditable  to  attempt  the  cnltiTation  of  tbese  plaiita 
here^  bat  alpine  plants  can  never  be  grown  thus.  If  tbey 
could^  it  would  be  difficult  to  enjoy  their  native  beauty  or  their 
tiny  character  alternated  witli  such  things  as  tlic  bullrush 
and  tlie  flag  I  With  liie  supply  of  water  that  these  parlvs 
command,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  creation  of  a 
rutivv  rnound  healthfully  covered  with  true  alpine  plants. 
However,  as  no  English  landscape  gardener  has  yet  pre- 
sented us  with  a  rockwork  well  covered  with  its  proper 
ornaments,  instead  of  itk  rely  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  &c.,  it 
would  be  ea]>tioii?  to  find  fault  with  the  French  for  failing 
in  a  branch  which  requires  so  much  taste  and  knowledge  of 
plants.  Not  a  few  of  the  minor  masses  of  rock — and  there 
are  many  of  them — are  in  better  taste ;  and  being  less  pon- 
derous, lliey  will  some  day  no  doubt  display  the  plant  life  with- 
oat  which  a  rockwork  is  a  poor  affair.  A  piece  of  very  bad 
taste  ia  shown  in  bringing  a  caft^  right  to  the  edge  of  the 
walk  commandiDg  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  rocks  and 
water.  Bestanrants  ^and  refreshment  places  are  wantedj 
bat  ihfly  should  not  be  tbrost  in  £use  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant spots.  People  should  never  go  to  aach  plaoea  for 
the  sake  of  the  cb£6,  however  interesting  it  might  be  as  an 
accessoiy.  There  are  onobtmaive  and  readily  accessible 
poaitiona  where  they  may  be  aitoated. 

One  featore  dcMma  dennndation^tiLe  glaring  way  in 
which  the  walka  axe  exposed.   There  can  hardly  be  two 
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opinious  about  the  desirability  of  concealing  the  walks  of  a 
naturally  disposed  garden  as  much  as  may  be  convenient. 
A  marked  feature  in  many  new  French  gardens  is  the  way 
they  are  exposed.  In  the  plans  of  the  best  French  landscape- 


Fio.  25. 


•  Plan  of  garden,  showinc:  how  foml  the  French  lanJscape-gardcuers  arc  of 
describing  sections  of  eggs  while  laying  out  their  walks. 

gardeners  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  see  the  way  the  walks 
wind  about  in  symmetrical  twirlings,  and,  when  they  have 
entwined  themselves  through  every  sweep  of  turf  in  the 
place,  seem  to  long  for  more  spaces  to  writhe  about  in. 
Most  glaring  instances  of  this  are  seen  here,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  top,  the  highest  rock,  where  a  small  temple 
is  seated. 

Near  one  of  the  entrances,  here  is  a  mixture  of  Indigo- 
fera  Dosua  and  the  holly-leaved  Mahonia,  the  first  pre- 
dominating and  full  of  flower  in  summer,  having  the 
delicate  beauty  and  profusion  of  flowers  characteristic  of 
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New  Holland,  and  greenlioiiae  plants:  it  la  worthy  of 
being  extennveLj  naed  wiftli  ns,  and  Indigofera  floriliimda 
ahonld  be  everywhm  naed  as  a  flower-garden  wall  plant. 
Tliere  is  not  mttcb  in  the  summer  decoration  of  the  place 
that  is  worthy  of  note.  Some  kinds  of  Canuas  in  floM  cr 
look  almost  as  showy  as  beds  of  Gladioli,  but  their  real 
value  will  always  be  greatest  as  jfine-leaved  ornaments. 
The  common  artichoke  was  very  effective  in  one  spot  as 
an  isolated  specimen  of  a  foliage  plant/'  nothing 
being  finer  thrni  tlie  nobly  formed  silvery  leaves  of  this 
plant.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  it  among  sub- 
ject'? sTiited  for  sinirle  specimens  on  the  green  grass.  A 
well- developed  example  would  be  suthcient  in  a  private 
garden ;  and  if  nobody  else  plants  it^  schools  of  art  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  specimen  of  it  some- 
where near  at  hand. 

The  Pare  des  Buttes  Chaumont  was  made  on  the  site  of 
old  and  abandoned  plaster  qnarries.  It  forms  a  curvilinear 
trianglej  having  an  area  of  nearly  forty-five  acres  inclnded 
between  the  Boe  de  Grim^  and  two  boulevards  running 
between  Belleville  and  Fuebla.  Before  the  pariL  was  made^ 
the  gionn^r  wbicb  was  divided  hy  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
Geinture  and  the  Bue  Feaaard>  was  an  arid  wilderness  of 
elajr  monnds  and  of  excavations  left  bj  the  quarrymen, 
many  of  which  were  so  deep  as  to  form  miniatnie  pre> 
dpioes.  It  was  proposed  to  turn  this  waste  into  a  public 
promenade  bj  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  irregularities 
of  the  ground,  by  forming  paths,  laying  turf^  and  making  a 
piece  of  water.  To  obtain  this  result,  the  natural  hollows  of 
the  ground  in  the  part  nearest  to  Paris  were  deepened,  paths 
leading  to  the  tup  of  the  iiills  and  mounds  were  laid  down, 
the  general  surface  was  maile  more  regular  and  covered 
with  garden  earth  and  flower-beds,  and  plantations  were 
formed  where  necessary.  The  improvements  made  were  of 
au  important  character  only  as  far  as  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  boundary  of  tlic  park  into  harmony  with  the 
Boulevard  de  Ccinturc,  which  runs  through  a  trcncli  nearly 
sirty  feet  deep.  The  other  portion  of  the  park,  in  which 
are  cttnated  the  cutting  through  which  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
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Ceintore  passes^  and  the  old  plaster  qnairies,  wliicb  now 
fonns  the  most  pictnresque  part^  necessitated  works  of  a 
much  more  considerable  cost. 

The  line  of  rocks^  which  in  some  places  are  mnch  over  100 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  was  luckily  terminated  bj  a 
craggy  promontory  looking  down  into  the  old  eieaTstimu. 
This  promontoiy  was  separated  from  the  general  mass  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  an  isolated  rock  rising  out  of  the  lake 
which  surroumled  it  on  all  sides.  The  lake  is  supplied  by 
two  rivulets  which  run  tli rough  the  two  valleys  of  the 
park.  One  of  them  flows  out  of  the  lower  wuW  of  the 
upper  boulevard,  and  fulls  dowu  into  a  lar>;e  eavern  forming 
a  ca:>cade  over  100  feet  in  height.  The  wall  and  grotto 
were  formed  to  support  the  neighbouring  land  towards 
Belleville  whieli  was  gradually  falliug  into  the  exeav;itiou> 
left  in  the  quarries.  The  marly  soil  which  lies  above  the 
gypsum  in  a  layer  of  forty-eight  feet  thick,  the  slightly  sloping 
surface  of  which  was  gradually  crumbling  away  under  the 
action  of  the  air,  has  been  dug  out  so  as  to  allow  the  slopes 
to  sustain  the  mould  forming  the  plantations.  At  the 
highest  point  of  the  promontory,  however,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  bold  mass  of  rock  hanging  over  the 
water,  an  embankment  of  masonry  built  in  imitation  of  the 
rocks  at  the  base  has  been  found  necessary  to  support  the 
crumbling  soil.  A  suspension  bridge  more  than  200  feet 
long  thrown  over  the  lake  and  the  path  surroimding  it 
joins  this  portion  of  the  park  to  the  other,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  a  long  walk  round.  A  large  number  of  carriage 
roads  twenty-two  feet  wide,  the  inclines  rarely  reaching 
6  in  100,  aUow  carriages  to  drive  all  over  the  park  in  spite 
of  the  great  difference  of  level  existing  in  various  parts. 

The  paths,  whose  inclination  seldom  exceeds  10  in  100, 
but  which  are  sometimes  cut  into  steps,  afford  foot-passengers 
the  means  of  making  short  cuts  betwccu  the  carriage-drives 
iu  order  to  reach  the  heights  of  the  park  more  expeditiously. 
Four  bridges  have  been  ])uilt  over  some  of  the  deeper  hollows, 
also  a  wire  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  railway,  a 
stone  bridge,  forty  feet  in  span  and  sixty  feet  high,  al>ovc 
a  road  and  a  sxuaii  arm  oi  the  lake,  the  suspension  bridge 
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already  mentioned,  and  a  skew  bridge  fifty-six  feet  in  span, 
made  of  iron  resting  on  stone  piers. 

The  park  being  snrroonded  by  large  roads  is  enclosed 
vitb  an  open  iron  railiog,  so  that  the  view  is  nerer  ob* 
stracted.  Besides  this,  wbeieTer  it  bas  been  possible^  the 
•garden  has  beeu  so  ammged  as  to  be  looked  down  upon 
from  tlic  Ixjulevrirds  above.  The  boulevard  itself  is  supported 
by  a  wall  ionuiiig  a  terraee  over  one  part  of  the  ]*ark;  upou 
which  it  looks  down  almost  perpendieuljirly  over  au  escarp- 
ment 120  feet  high.  Tlie  water  wliieh  supplies  the  cascades 
and  the  pipes  by  whieh  the  gardeu  is  watered  is  pumped  hy 
a  special  engine  belongine^  to  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq  into  a 
reservoir  situated  at  the  side  of  the  upper  boulevard  which 
surrounds  tlie  park.  As  for  the  end  of  the  park  nearest  to 
Paris,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  higher  than  the  boule- 
vards. It  has  therefore  been  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  panorama  of  Paris  seen  above  the  tops 
of  the  houses  which  will  be  built  in  the  intenrening 
thoroughfares.  The  worlvv,  which  were  commenced  early  in 
1864^  are  now  finished.  The  cost  of  the  bridges,  roads,  and 
gardens  amotmted  to  something  near  120,000/.  The  archi- 
tectural worki  indoding  a  first-class  and  two  second-class 
restanrants,  one  double  and  eight  single  park-keeper^s  lodges, 
a  rotunda,  and  the  surrounding  railing,  will  amount  to 
nearly  2O,00OiL,  making  the  entire  cost  close  upon  140,000/. 
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TBS  JABOIN  OES  PLANTES  AND  TUX  OAABBVt  OP  TBI 

LUXEMfiOUKO. 

We  have  nothing  in  the  British  Isles  like  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  It  is  lialf  zoolopcal,  half  botanical,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  mnseuni'*  roiitaining  vast  zoological,  bo- 
tanical, and  mineralogical  collections.  The  portion  entirely 
devoted  to  botany  is  laid  out  in  the  straight^  regular  style, 

while  the  part 


m  which 
the  numerous 
building:*'  for 
the  wild  ani- 
mals^has  wind- 
ing walkSf  and 
some  trifling 
diTenity  here 
and  there.  Hie 
place  is  really 
an  important 
school  of  set* 
ence,  and  as 
such  it  is  great 
and  useful.  In 

addition  to  able  lectniers  on  botany,  culture,  and  allied 
matters^  there  are^  I  believe,  a  dozen  on  various  other  seieu- 
tific  subjects,  some  of  these  gentlemen  being  among  the 
ablest  and  most  famous  naturalists  in  Enroj)e.  Here  BufTon, 
Cuvier,  Jussicu,  and  other  great  men  have  worked;  and 
here  at  the  present  day,  even  in  minor  departments^  are 
manr  men  of  well  known  ability. 

*  • 

Although  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  quite  inferior  in  point 


GoosenratoriM  and  Mumuds  in  the  Jardin  des  Plautos. 
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Aquatic  birds  in  the  Jardin  des 
FbntM. 


of  betntj  to  «nT  of  oor  large  British  botanic  gardens,  it  con- 
tains some  features  which  might  be  introduced  to  them  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  Its 
chief  merits  are  that  its  plants 
are  better  named  than  in  any 
British  garden ;  it  possesses 
several  arranp:eraent8  which 
enable  the  student  to  see  con- 
veniently, and  most  correctly, 
all  obtainable  useful  plants 
infinitely  better  than  in  any 
British  botanic  garden ;  and  it 
displays  very  fully  the  vegeta- 
tion (^temperate  and  northern 
dimes,  and  conseqaently,  that 
in  whii^  we  are  the  most 
iiteiestedj  and  which  is  the 
mottt  important  for  ns.  Its 
diief  fimlti  ate  that  it  has  a 

bad  position  in  an  ont-of-the-way  part  of  tiie  town ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  sorfiMse  is  covered  with  plants  sden- 

tiUcally  disposed ;  die  houses 
are  poor  and  badly  arranged 
compared  to  those  in  our  own 
good  botanic  gardens;  and 
there  is  no  green  tarf  to  be 
seen  in  its  open  and  impor- 
tant parts.  It  has,  in  addi- 
tion, a  very  bad  atmosphere 
for  pines  and  evergreens,  and 
there  is  a  ridiculous  kind  of 
maze  on  the  top  of  an  other- 
wise not  objectionable  mound. 
Half  way  up  this  elevation 
stands  a  tolerably  good  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  the  first  ever 
planted  in  France.  It  was  planted  by  Jussieu,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  the  English  botanist  Collinson.  Beyond 
there  ii  not  much  tree-beanty  in  the  Jardin  des 
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Plantes.  There  are  fine  collections  of  palms  and  other 
subjects  of  much  importance  for  a  botanic  garden,  and  the 

house  collections  are  on  the 
whole  good,  but  the  plants 
in  a  great  many  cases  are  very 
dimiuutive  and  poorly  deve- 
loi>cd,  therefore  we  will  pass 
them  by. 

There  is  one  admirable 
feature  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  that  is  the 
fine  collection  of  pear 
trees.  M.  Cappe  has  had 
charge  of  this  section  for 
about  thirtv-five  vears,  and 
is  now  a  very  old  man,  but 
still  he  attends  to  his  trees, 
and  has  them  in  fine  condi- 
tion, though  contending  with 
much  difficulty,  because  the 
space  upon  which  the  trees 
stand  is  really  not  enough  for  one-half  the  number,  and 
thus  he  is  obliged  to  keep  lines  of  little  trees  between  and 
under  big  ones,  and  so  on.  There  are  few  things  in  the 
horticultural  way  about  Paris  better  worth  notice  thau  this 
collection  of  pears. 

Remarking  that  they  have  a  graceful  way  of  comme- 
morating great  naturalists  by  naming  after  them  the  streets 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  garden,  I  will 
pass  on  to  the  more  important  feature  of  the  garden  ;  that 
is,  its  very  extensive  and  well  named  collection  of  hardy 
plants.  The  only  species  of  Pelargonium  that  ventures 
into  Europe  (P.  Endlicherianum)  is  grown  here,  and  it  is 
quite  hardy.  The  first  of  the  principal  arrangements  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  is  a  curious  and  distinct  one. 
It  is  simply  two  large  and  wide  spaces  planted  with 
masses  of  ornamental  species ;  and  looks  pretty  well, 
though  far  from  being  arranged  in  a  way  to  develope  fiilly 
the  beauty  of  its  contents.  Edgings  composed  of  the  several 


Cedar  planted  by  Jussicu  in  the 
Jardin  des  Pluntcs. 
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varieties  of  Iris  pumila  look  well  in  early  spring,  and 
many  plants  are  used  for  edging  which  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  80  employed  in  England.  Tlius  the  good 
double  variety  of  Lychnis  Viscaria  has  been  very  pretty  as 


an  edging,  and  so  has  the  neat,  bright,  and  pure  white 
Silenc  alpestris — an  alpine  plant  not  half  so  popular  as  it 
ought  to  be,  though  I  observe  that  some  seedsmen,  while 
not  offering  it,  sell  a  pretty  fair  proportion  of  the  weeds 
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tbat  bebng  to  tHe  genus.  Then  there  is  a  large  space  de- 
voted to  plants  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  parteire^  all 
or  chiefly  tender  plants  or  annuals.  This  is  not  so  sac* 
cessM  or  nsefid  as  some  of  the  other  arrangements,  though 
it  displays  numbers  of  popular  ornamental  subjects. 

Let  ns  pass  on  to  a  large  division  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  plants  used  as  food,  and  in  commerce.  It  is  at  onoe 
successful,  useful,  and  complete.  The  chief  varieties  of  all 
garden  crops,  from  Kadi!3.jlic.s  to  Kidney  Beans,  are  to  be 
seen  ;  lliL-  \arious  species  of  lUiuljitrb,  all  important  varie- 
ties of  Lettuce — in  a  ^ord,  everything  that  the  learner 
could  desire  to  see  in  this  way.  It  is  not  merely  the  plan 
of  the  thing  that  is  sensible  and  good,  but  its  rarrj  iiig  out. 
The  annuals  are  regularly  raised  and  put  out ;  the  ground 
is  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  hcA  place  T 
have  ever  seen  in  which  to  become  acquainted  with  useful 
plants.  Such  arrangements  well  carried  out,  and  cut  off  by 
judicious  planting  from  the  general  verdure  and  chief  area 
of  any  of  our  great  public  gaidens^  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  The  ground  is  thrown  into  beds  about 
six  feet  wide,  and  each  kind  is  allotted  six  feet  run  of  the 
bed.  The  sweet  potato  is  grown  here,  as  indeed  are  all 
interesting  pUints  that  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Below  this  arrangement,  and  near  the  river  end  of  the 
garden,  is  another  vezy  interesting  division.  It  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  medicinal  and  useful  plants  of  all  kinds,  arranged 
in  a  distinct  way.  First  we  have  the  Sorghums,  Millets, 
Wheats,  and  Cereals  generslly — sll  plants  cultivated  for 
their  grains  or  seeds.  Then  come  plants  cultivated  for 
their  stems,  from  Polymnia  edulis  to  Ullncus  tnherosus. 
Next  we  have  the  chief  species  and  varieties  of  Onion,  such 
plants  as  Urtica  utilis,  the  Dalmatian  Pyrethrom  rigidum, 
and  in  a  word  almost  everything  likely  to  interest  in  this 
way,  from  Lactuca  percnuis  to  the  esculent  Hibiscus. 
Here  again  the  plants  are  well  named  uud  kept  clear  and 
distinct,  each  having  full  room  to  ticvclopc,  the  general 
space  devoted  to  the  subject  being  sufficiently  large ;  and 
the  practice  of  giving  each  plant  a  certain  portion  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  each  bed  to  itself  la  better  than  the  more 
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cvowded  anruigements  adopted  in  onr  Britkli  botanic  gar* 

dent.  All  these  divisions  we  have  just  passed  through 
cover  an  oblong  expanse  of  ground,  the  cllcct  of  which  is 
of  courbC  anything  but  beautiful  frum  an  ornamental  point 
of  >icw ;  but  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  well 
kept,  eaeh  subject  grown  well  and  vigorously,  and  all  the 
squares  bordered  M'itli  roses  and  suinmer  tlowcring  plants, 
the  effect  Ih  better  than  miglit  be  expected.  This  great 
oblong  space  is  bordered  im  rach  side  by  double  rows  of 
lime  trees  planted  by  Buflou.  Between  these  are  wide 
walks,  agreeably  shady  on  hot  days. 

The  second  great  oblong  space  to  the  north  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  school  of  botany,  and  this  u  simply  a  large 
portion  of  gxonnd  planted  on  the  natural  system^  remark- 
able for  the  correctness  of  ito  nomenclature  and  the  rich* 
aesB  oi  its  collection.  Here  again  eveiyihing  is  well  taken 
eaie  of  and  kept  distinct ;  the  aqnatica  are  furnished  witk 
oemented  tiou^^  in  wkick  they  do  quite  Inauziantly, 
one  of  tke  singnlar  and  handsome  Saered  Beans  (Ndlnm- 
Inom  spedoeum)^  and  Lunnodians  Hnmboldtii  being  well 
gioim  in .  the  open  air.  The  whole  is  most  satiafaetory^ 
with  one  exception — that  they  place  out  the  greenhouse 
and  stove  plante  in  summer  to  complete  the  natural  (»ders. 
These  poor  planta  are  stored  peU-mell  in  winter  in  a  great 
orangery^  from,  which  th^  are  taken  out  in  early  summer 
literally  mm  dead  than  alive.  They  make  a  few  leaves 
during  tbe  summer,  and  are  again  put  into  their  den  to 
sicken  or  die.  The  medicinal  and  other  plants  for  special 
uses  are  indicated  })y  \ariuu&[y  coloured  labels. 

Among  manyhaudsoiiie  hardy  plants  which  I  met  with  here, 
and  which  are  deserving  of  beinj?  more  largely  grown  with 
us,  are  Hibiiicus  militaris,  Crambe  jancea,Verbascum  vemale, 
Heraclcnm  latisectum.  Yucca  lutescens,  flexilis,  Treciiloana, 
aiigustifoiia  and  stricta  (all  hardy),  Spira?a  dcfuiiihcMs,  his 
nudirLiiili!?,  Antirrhinum  rujicstrc,  Mercndera  Buniocodium, 
Colchicum  moiitanum,  Magydaris  panacina.  Sorghum  hala- 
.  pense^  Panicum  bulbosom,  altissimum,  and  virgatum,  £pi- 
krfnnm  sericeum,  Gnndelia  Tournefortii,  Dahlia  arborea^ 
|nir«w*iMj  and  DecaimeanA  (out  only  duzing  the  aununer  of 
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course),  Datura  fastuosa  alba-dnplex,  Pyrethrnm  Tchibat- 
cbewii,  of  the  eoutli  of  Europe — a  capital  plaDt  for  coTering 

the  dry  est  of  banks  with  dark  green  ;  it  is  very  low  in 
habit^  prudiiccs  white  llowrrs  in  sprin;j^,  and  for  hanks 
and  other  positions  su  dry  and  arid  tliat  ^rass  or  anything 
else  fails  to  grow  xipon  them,  it  will  probably  prove  highly 
useful.  Anemone  all)a,  Fiearia  ealtlio'folia,  Ee}iin*»phora  tcuui- 
folia,  a  graceful  nmbelliferuus  ])hint  with  huary  leaves;  Gly- 
ceria  ^lichauxii,  a  pretty  grass  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  genus 
Afj)aragus,  among  which  one,  A.  Broussonetii,  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  vigonr  and  rapidity  of  growth — it  quickly 
runs  up  with  dense  vigour  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  in  sj)ring, 
its  foliage  ia  glossy  and  dense,  and  it  might  be  used  with 
success  as  a  covering  for  bowers  or  to  make  pyramids  in  a 
highly  diversified  garden  of  hardy  plants,  and  of  course  it 
would  be  valuable  in  such  a  place  as  the  subtropical 
garden  at  Battersea  Park.  Asparagus  tenuifolius  is  as 
graceful  and  elegant  as  the  one  before*named  is  vigorous 
and  rampant  in  its  climbing  power. 

Lns  M onnieri,  of  Western  Asia,  is  a  reslly  fine,  bright 
ycUow  kind.  Among  the  larger  CkimpositK  are  some  likely 
to  prove  useful  for  the  subtropical  garden ;  notably  Rha- 
ponticum  scariosum,  and  cjmarioides.  Semtula  pinnatifida 
is  elegant  in  leaf;  and  particularly  fine  is  a  silvery-leaved 
Tanacetum  (T.  elegans),  with  finely  divided  and  elegant 
frond-like  leaves.  IHpsacns  laciniatus  is  fine  in  its  line 
when  well  grown,  and  it  will  prove  really  well  worth  raising 
annually,  somewhat  like  the  Castor-oil  plants,  for  the 
garden  where  distinction  is  desired.  Sideritis  syriaca  is 
hardy  here,  and  fairly  tried  might  make  a  nsefnl  edgring 
plant  in  the  way  of  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  than  which  ii  is 
a  shade  mfjrc  silvery.  Phlomis  herba-venti  is  a  pretty 
and  distinct  herbaceous  plant,  medium-sized,  and  Eremo- 
stachys  ibcrica  is  a  yellow  species,  well  worthy  of  associa- 
tion with  Ineiniata.  Aeantholimon  venustnni  is  prettier 
and  more  elegant  than  tlie  admired  A.  glumaceum,  tlie 
dwarf  cushion  of  leaves  being  of  a  glaucous  tone,  and  tiie 
large  rose-coloiired  flowers  being  well  thrown  out  on  bold 
graceful  stems ;  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  dwarf  plants  I 
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have  ever  seen,  and  for  a  well  made  and  tasteful  rockwork  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  best  summer  ornaments.  Geranium 
platypetaluni  is  wry  good  here,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
family.  Erodium  Laivifolium  is  so  elegantly  cut  that  I 
slif  uhl  not  hesitate  to  place  it  beside  Thalictrum  miuus, 
from  which  it  is,  of  course,  quite  distinct  in  character. 

There  is  a  capital  collection  of  the  very  neat  Seniper- 
vinim  family,  planted  in  the  open  air,  where  they  do  re- 
markably well.  Seseli  gnmmiferum  is  a  pretty  umbelliferous 
plant,  of  a  peculiarly  distinct  and  pleasing  glaucous  hue, 
Thapsia  yillosa  is  also  fine,  and  so  is  Aralia  edulis.  Vicia 
tenuifolia  formcMa  is  a  Tery  handsome  climber ;  and  Orobus 
rosea  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  pretty  of-^^its  family, 
having  arching  and  drooping  ahoots,  and  being  well  suited 
lor  a  laige  rockwork*  There  are  many  others  in  Tazions 
departments,  but  as  tbe  subject  is  not  of  interest  to  a  very 
wide  class,  it  must  not  be  enlaxged  upon  further. 

For  the  information  of  curators  of  botanic  gardens,  and 
those  taking  a  botanical  interest  in  curious  plants,  I  may 
state  that  Cuscnta  major  is  luxuriantly  grown  here  upon  the 
nettle,  G.  Epithymum  upon  Calliopsii  tinctoria,  G.  Engel- 
manii  i^n  a  Solidago,  and  Orobanche  grows  npon  Hemp. 
I  have  grown  O.  minor  upon  perennial  Glovers,  and  O.  He- 
dene  may  be  readily  grown  upon  the  Ivy  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wall  (I  once  saw  it  growing  freely  on  the  top  of  a  wall  near 
Lucan,  in  Ireland) ;  so  tluit  there  ought  not  to  be  the  diffi- 
culty which  our  botanic  gardeners  find  in  growing  these 
curious  plants.  Orobanche  ramosa  is  also  grown  lit  i  e  upon 
Calliopsis  tinctoria.  The  saiest  way  with  the  Orobanches 
is  to  scrape  away  the  soil  till  you  come  near  the  root  of  the 
f)1ant  on  which  you  intend  it  to  be  parasitical,  and  then  sow 
the  seed. 

A  very  old  and  fine  pair  of  dwarf  fan  palms,  given  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Charles  III.,  Margrave  de  Bade,  arc  nsually 
placed  in  summer  one  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  am* 
phitheatre.  They  have  straight  clean  stems,  and  are  more 
than  twenty  feet  high.  They  escape  the  notice  of  many 
▼isitors,  but  are  well  worth  seeing  by  all  plant-lovers,  not 
only  from  their  age,  but  their  excepttoual  height  Should  any 
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visitor  to  the  Janlin  des  Plantcs  wonder  at  the  poor  exterual 
aspect  of  its  houses  and  some  other  features  as  compared 

with  those  at  Kew,  he  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
money  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  such  things ;  and  that  the 
grant  for  museums,  lecturers 
(the  lectures  are  free),  the  ex- 
pensive collection  of  animals, 
and  evcrj^thing  else  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  is  miserably 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gardens  and  plants  of  La  Ville 
de  Paris  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  money ;  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  often  sjiendiug 

The  Amphitheatre  in  the  Jardin  des  prodigiouS  SUms  for  the  pur- 
Plantes.  On  each  side  of  the  en-  chasc  of  plants,  and  CVCU  for  the 
trance  there  is  a  very  tall  and  old     ,     .  j  .  •        /•      •     i   l  n 

specimen  of  the  "  dwarf  fan  palm.*'  plant  decoration  ot  a  smgic  ball. 

One  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 

during  the  festivities  of  18G7  cost  considerably  over  30,000/., 

while  the  poor  Jardin  des  Plantcs  gets  from  the  State  not  more 

than  one- third  of  that  sum  to  exist  upon  for  a  whole  year. 


The  Lujcembourg  Garden, 

The  beautif\il  old  garden  attached  to  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
bourg— the  favourite  resort  for  many  years  of  the  Parisians 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine — has  lately  been  almost  entirely 
remodelled,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Parisian  public 
and  journalists ;  but  it  is  still  a  pretty  garden.  Geometrical 
gardens  are  seldom  capable  of  affording  any  prolonged  interest 
or  refreshing  beauty  ;  very  rarely  so  much  so  as  that  of  the 
Luxembourg.  Before  the  recent  alterations  there  was  a  good 
botanic  garden — an  irregular  sort  of  English  garden,  which 
the  French  call  the  "  never  to  be  forgotten  nursery'' — and 
much  miscellaneous  interest  now  passed  away.  At  present 
matters  are  much  more  concentrated,  and  we  shall  find  less 
to  speak  of  than  of  old^  but  yet  enough  to  make  the  place 
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"wortli  a  short  notice.  Tlie  {^nirden  used  to  be  famed  for 
its  roses,  and  for  perliaps  the  largest  collection  of  vines  ever 
accumulated,  but  recent  chaQges  have  altered  all  this.  The 
vmes  were  removed  bodily  to  the  Jardiu  d'Acclimatation,  in 
the  IJois  de  Boulogne,  and  thus  it  lost  some  of  itis  interest. 
Tlie  gla-ss-housc  department^  however,  retains  most  of  it8 
attrnrtious,  and  to  tlic  horticultural  visitor  will  present  a 
pood  deal  of  interest.  It  contains  the  bo'<t  coiieetion  of 
Orchids  in  anj  public  garden  about  Paris,  ^e  Camellia- 
houses  in  which  the  specimens  attain  great  perfection,  and 
miscellaneons  coUections.  Tlie  object  and  limits  of  this 
book  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  particulars  of  this 
department,  and  therefore  we  wiU  go  in  the  open  air  and 
look  at  the  broader  features  of  the  loene. 

Usually  in  geometrical  gardens  the  portton  nearest  the 
building  is  a  terrace  commanding  the  snnonndings — ^bere> 
on  the  contrary,  the  part  nearest  the  palace  and  stretching 
away  from  its  &oe  is  a  basin  flanked  by  balustraded  terraces. 
Abore  these  terraces  are  seen  numerous  marble  statues  and 
horse-chestnut  groves.  The  lower  portion,  however,  is  from 
a  gardening  point  of  view  the  most  interesting,  and  we  will 
glance  at  the  mode  of  decoration  pursued  therein. 

The  grass  banks  that  rise  from  the  lower  garden  to  the 
balustrade — such  slopes  as  may  be  seen  in  most  places  of 
the  kind — are  not  left  naked,  but  planted  with  two  rows  of 
dwarf  rose  bushes,  and  the  eflect  of  these  is  very  pretty. 
There  seems  no  particular  reason  why  like  spots  should  be 
left  naked  with  us.  Continuous  borders,  not  beds,  run 
round  the  squares  of  gras.s,  &c.,  and  from  the  dawn  of 
spring  to  the  end  of  autumn  these  are  never  without 
CK*cupanta^ — never  ragged,  never  flowerless.  The  system 
adopted  is  one  of  bedding'  and  herbaceous  plants  mixed, 
but  all  changed  every  year.  They  steal  out  a  spring 
flower  this  week,  and  put  in  a  fine  herbaceous  or  bedding 
plant,  or  strong  growing  florists'  flower  in  its  stead,  and 
with  the  very  best  suoceas.  Stocks  of  good  bedding  and 
herbaceous  plants  are  always  kept  on  hand  to  carry  this  out, 
and  the  placing  of  the  herbaceous  plants  into  fresh  ground 
every  year  causes  them  to  flower  as  freely  as  the  bedders. 
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But  theie  borden  also  oontain  permanent  tilings — ^LQac 
Inuhes,  Bom,  fte.,  wliidi  give  a  line  of  Teidare  tlnonghoat 
tbe  oentze  of  the  bofder,  and  prevent  it  from  being  quite 
overdone  with  flowers.  Among  those  woody  plants  tiiere 
ymre  others  very  beantiibl  and  very  sweet  for  many  weeks 

FM.SS. 


Ikn  of  the  Lnzemboing  Garden  m  noeiit^  ftltarad. 


through  the  better  part  of  the  season,  and  these  were  low 
standard  bushes  of  the  common  Iloncvsuckle  !  English 
flowcr-gardcners  would  perhaps  scarcely  ever  think  of  that 
for  such  a  ])()sition ;  but  alternating  between  a  Rose  and  a 
Li]ac,  or  other  bush,  and  throwing  down  a  head  of  free- 
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growing  and  flowering  shoots,  very  few  subjects  look  more 
pleasing  in  the  flower  irarden.    The  mixture  of  Pliloxes, 
Gladioli,  QCnothcra  speciusa,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  large 
yellow  Achillea,  &c.,  to  be  seen  here  every  summer  and 
autumn,  is  quite  attractive,  and  much  more  varied  than  is 
now  often   the  case.     Tliey   also    have  the  subti'opical 
system,  aud  rather  more  tastefully  than  elsewhere.  Thus 
in  one  part  may  be  seen  a  graceful  mixture  of  a  variety  of 
fine-leaved  plants  with  an  edging  of  Fuchsias,  instead  of 
the  ponderoiM  mass  of  500  plants  of  one  variety  of  Canna, 
which  you  sometimes  meet  with  in  other  places  about  Fariti. 
M.  Riviere  is  fond  of  havinf^  mixed  beds  of  ferns  in  the 
open  air^  isolated  specimens  of  tree  ferns,  Woodwardias 
elevated  on  moss-covered  stsods^  &c.  and  their  effect  is 
itniaUy  veiy  good.    The  planting  of  the  vases  too  is  good. 
Instead  of  nsing  only  flat-headed  subjects,  as  many  do  with 
US,  they  place  in  ibe  centre  of  each  a  medium- siied  plant  of 
the  New  Zealand  flax,  with  its  long  and  boldly  graceful 
leaves,  and  then  set  geraniums,  &e.,  around,  finishing  off 
with  the  ivy-leaved  geranium,  the  Trop«olum,  &c.,  for 
drooping  over  the  margin. 

Hie  effect  of  the  fountain  of  Jacques  Debrosse  and  its 
tmrronndings  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  sort  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  frontispiece,  cntrraved  from  a  photograph,  almost 
does  away  with  tlic  necessity  lor  a  written  description  of  it. 

Stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  fountain  there  is  a  long 
water-basin,  a  walk  on  each  side  of  that  bordered  with 
Plane  trees,  which  meeting  overhead  make  a  long  leafy 
arch,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  fountain  group  at  the  end, 
representing  Polyphemus  discovering  Acis  and  Galatea,  is 
very  fine.  It  is  of  course  heightened  by  the  leafy  canopy 
of  Planes,  but  very  much  more  so  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Ivy  and  Virginian  creeper  are  made  to  form  graceM 
wreaths  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  trees  the  Irish 
ivy  is  planted,  and  then  trained  up  in  rich  graccfiil  wreaths, 
so  as  to  join  the  stems  at  about  eight  feet  firom  the  ground* 
At  about  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ivy  another  and  almost 
straight  wreath  of  Virginian  creeper  is  placed,  and  the 
el&ct  of  these  two  siniple  wreaths  from  tree  to  tree  ia 
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quite  refireshing  at  all  times.  The  wreaths  seem  to  fall 
from  ibe  piUar-like  stems  of  the  Planes  rather  than  to 
grow  from  tli6  space  beneath  them,  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  wreath  resting  on  the  earth.  An  adoption  of  this 
or  a  similar  plan  would  add  verdure  and  grace  to  many  a 
Ibrmal  grove,  bare  and  naked-lookiiig  about  the  base. 

In  these  gardens  the  Oleander  is  grown  into  large  bnshes 
like  the  orange-trees,  and  -put  out  with  them  during  the 
anmmer  montha.  lliey  become  perfect  beda  of  flowers. 
I  have  seen  plants  or  rather  trees  of  those  oleanders  in 
flower  here,  quite  ten  fret  across,  and  with  the  flowers  as 
thick  upon  them  as  on  a  bed  of  Pelargoniums.  They  are 
timply  treated  like  the  orange-trees,  the  culture  of  which 
is  fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Doubtless  the 
plan  would  succeed  in  England,  and  it  is  worth  a  trial. 
Even  iudoors  the  Oleander  is  not  often  flowered  well  with  us, 
though  quite  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivation,  l^roljably 
the  complete  rest  during  winter  that  the  plants  get  in  an 
orangery,  and  the  making  of  all  their  growth  out  of  doors 
in  the  full  light  and  free  air,  are  more  conducive  to  their 
well-being  tlian  the  careful  culture  tliry  receive  in  our 
glass-houses.  On  the  (^ontinent  tlu  v  :\rc  ;il>ini(]antly  grown, 
M.  Riviere  ftls  has  obligingly  written  a  short  article  on  their 
cultivation  for  me,  which  will  be  met  with  further  on. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1867,  the  men  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  these  gardens  moving  large  chestnut  and  plane 
trees  in  full  leaf.  They  take  them  up  with  immense  balls 
of  earth,  by  powerful  machineiy,  and  vety  successfully,  but 
ihia  system  should  not  be  pursued  more  than  is  barely 
necessary  in  private  gardens  or  pnUic  either.  It  may  be 
very  dedrable  Ibr  Paris  to  move  common  trees  of  gqodfy 
siae  to  complete  and  rearrange  straight  avenues  here  and 
there,  but  the  plan  is  not  worth  the  expense  in  any  other 
ease. 

Numerona  amateurs  and  others  go  to  the  Luxembourg  to 
hear  M.  Rtvi^,  the  superinteudent,  deliver  his  free  lectures, 
which  are  thoroughly  practical,  and  illustrated  by  the  aid 

of  li\'ing  specimens  and  all  the  necessary  material.  The 
lecturer  goes  tki'ougii  tlie  tlieorv  and  ^racLiee  of  the  subject 
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before  an  attentive  class^  consisting  of  several  handred 
persoDA^  and  elucidates  the  subject  in  a  way  which  cannot 
fail  to  highly  benefit  the  nnmerona  amateurs  who  attend. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  such  a  number  of  people  here  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and  the  deep  inteiest  taken  in 
the  matter,  speaks  much  for  tJie  excellence  of  the  professor. 
As  botanical  professors  lead  their  pupils  on  occasional  ex- 
dtrsions  oyer  meadow  and  hill,  so  M.  Riviere  takes  his  classes 
to  famoos  horticultural  establishments  from  time  to  time, — 
to  Montreuil^  fiunous  for  its  peaches;  Thom^,  for  its 
▼ines,  and  so  on.  There  are  many  lectures  dc^vered  in 
England  on  like  subjects,  but  none  so  directly  useAil  to  the 
horticulturist  as  these. 

M,  Biviere,  being  an  admirer  of  Woodwardias,  pays 
special  attention  to  their  cultivation,  and  succeeds  in  grow- 
ing them  to  great  size  in  small  baskets,  balls  of  moss,  &;c. 
The  accompanying  plate  will  show  how  effective  they  are 
when  thus  treated.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  placed  in 
the  open  garden  on  rustic  stands  or  in  vases  during  the 
r  months,  and  tin  is  t  hey  grace  the  flower  garden  in 
summer  as  well  as  the  conservatory  m  winter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BQUAftSS,  PLACES,  CBVBCB  OABDBN8,  ETC. 

MoBT  of  118  are  fiuniliar  enough  with  the  aspects  of  the 
London  squares,  with  their  melancholy  loneliness,  and  fre- 
quent filthiness — ^their  highest  efibrts  heing  in  the  planting 
of  Privet,  &c.,  so  dererly  that  any  view  of  the  interior  is 
impossiUe.  If  hy  way  of  contrast  we  glance  at  the  state 
of  one  of  the  most  central  and  hest  known  squares  in  Piaria 
before  entering  on  the  general  question,  we  may  be  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  different  system  pursued  in  eiieli  city,  and 
I  trust  also  of  the  great  advaiitajjcs  and  superiority  of  the 
Parisian  one.  The  square  and  Tour  St.  Jaeques  illustrate 
judicious  city  improvements  better  than  anything  else  that 
I  am  acquainted  with.  This  tower — ori^^iually  part  of 
an  old  church,  and  hidden  from  view  by  tall,  narrow,  dirty 
streets  which  crowded  around  it,  is  now  one  of  the  nicjst 
beautiful  and  interesting  objects  in  Paris — striking  to  every 
one  who  passes  by  it,  and  with  the  garden  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  people  who  live  in  this  central 
neighbotirhood.  It  was  made  so  by  clearing  away  nanow 
old  streets  and  buildings  and  making  a  garden. 

The  first  thing  tliat  strikes  the  visitor  in  this  square  is 
Fio  33  freshness,  perfect  keeping,  and  the 

numbers  of  people  who  are  seated  in  it, 
reading,  woffcing,  or  playing.  "The 
same  reason,^'  it  is  said  in  '  Guesses  at 
Truth,'  "  which  calls  for  the  restoration 
of  our  village  greens,  calls  no  less  impera- 
tively in  London  for  the  throwing  open 
of  the  gai  dens  in  all  the  squares.  What 
Por^on  of  tbe  bright  refreshing  spots  would  these  be 

w^nSe.  ^  ^  in  the  midst  of  our  huge  brick  andsUme 
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labyrinthfl,  if  we  saw  them  crowded  on  simmier  evenings  with 
the  tradespeople  and  mechanics  from  the  neighbouring 
streets,  and  if  the  poor  children  who  now  grow  np  amid  the 
filth  and  impurities  of  the  alleys  and  coarts,  were  aUowed  to 
ran  about  these  playgrounds^  so  much  healthier  both  fbr  the 
body  and  the  mind  !  We  have  them  all  ready,  a  word  may 
open  them.  At  present  the  gardens  in  our  squares  are 
puiniul  mementoes  of  aristocratic  exclusivcness.  Hiey  who 
need  them  the  least  monopolize  them.  All  the  fences  and 
walls  by  whicli  tliis  cxclusiveness  bars  itself  out  from  the 
sympathies  of  common  humanity  must  be  cast  down."  The 
aspect  of  this  square  with  its  wide  walks  lined  with  chairs, 
on  which  huiuir*  ds  of  people  sit  and  enjoy  the  scene  at  all 
hours,  but  j  articularly  in  the  rvenin^s,  would  have  well 
realized  this  writer's  ideal  of  what  a  square  should  be.  Nor 
have  the  richest  potentates  more  beautiful  or  diverse 
objects  in  their  gardens  than  are  here  spread  out  for  all  who 
will  enjoy  them.  It  is  almost  as  attractive  to  the  passer-by  in 
the  street  as  to  those  inside,  for  instead  of  a  clump  of  shrubs 
of  commonplace  character,  cutting  it  off  from  the  view  of  the 
passer-by.,  there  is  a  belt  of  grass  of  Tarying  width,  kept 
perfectly  fresh  and  green^  and  on  it  here  and  there  large 
beds  and  masses^  usuaUy  distinct  from  each  other.  Now  it 
is  a  fine  bed  of  the  dwarf  fim-palm^  edged  with  Garludovica, 
as  much  exposed  to  the  street  as  to  the  square ;  now  a 
group  of  shade-giving  hanly  trees^  furnished  beneath  with 
neat  evergreens,  and  finished  ofP  with  a  line  or  two  of 
flowers,  neit,  a  mixed  bed  of  variegated  Dahlias  and  other 
tall  autumn  flowers,  and  so  on.  On  the  carpets  of  firesh 
grass  between  these  various  clumps  there  are  here  and 
there  isolated  trees — chestnuts,  and  the  like,  to  give  the 
necessary  shade  and  di^^uUVj  and  to  flower  in  their  season. 
In  nearly  evcrj'  case  the  stems  of  these  arc  neatly  clothed 
with  climbers,  generally  ivy,  occasionally  Aristoluehia  and 
Clematis.  ^  cry  pretty  effects  maybe  worked  out  by  usiiiix 
the  best  climbers.  But  the  grassy  carpet  is  also  ornauiented 
by  smaller,  thougTi  no  less  noble,  tinners  than  the  large 
trees  just  mentioned.  It  is  sparsely  dotted  with  plants 
having  fine  leaves,  or  distinct  character.    On  one  sweep  we 
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have  a  tree  Ftoony^  the  tall  JapaneBe  PolygoQum^  and  a 
large-leaved  Solanum.  Ptoing  two  dumps  of  ahralM,  and 
between  them  an  entrance,  we  meet  with  another  strip  of 

green  grass,  adorned  with  four  distinct  plants — the  Pampas 
grass,  the  Irish  ^'ew,  MelianthTis  major,  Hibiscus  roseus, 
and  80  ou.  It  shouUl  be  distinctly  understood  tluit  these 
plants  stand  singly  and  isolated  on  the  grass,  so  that  iheir 
character  may  be  seen.  In  the  mixed  clumps  and  planta- 
tions near  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
eSccts  of  things  when  grouped  or  massed. 

Between  the  walk  and  the  b(  imtiful  old  tower  there  is 
a  little  huvn,  and  in  one  nook  of  tliat  deep  green  earpet, 
sheltered  on  three  sides,  but  coming  boldly  into  the  view 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  squarej  is  a  specimen  of  the 
noblest  of  fine-leaved  plants,  the  great  Abyssinian  !Musa. 
It  is  about  twelve  feet  high :  the  base  appears  quite  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  young  leaves  made  daring  the  season 
aie  perfectly  intact,  eight  feet  long  each,  a  great  red  taper* 
ing  midribj  like  a  huge  billiard  one,  mnning  from  base  to 
point  of  each,  and  from  this  snpply^pipe  the  gracefiiUy 
waved  venation  curls  away  towards  tiie  margin.  Backed 
by  the  foHage  of  the  trees  of  onr  own  latitadesj  it  forms  a 
striking  and  noble  object  indeed.  Then,  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  there  is  a  mass  of  a  scarcely  less  striking  plant, 
the  edible  Caladinm,  which  springs  from  a  groundwork  of 
fragrant  mignonette,  edged  with  the  woolly  Ghmphalinm ; 
and  so  in  like  manner  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the  green 
(they  wisely  keep  the  central  parts  clear  to  secure  a  little 
breadth  and  repose),  striking  s])ecimen9  or  groups  of  speci- 
mens, some  of  whieh  it  would  pay  the  city  to  grow,  if  it 
were  only  to  give  art  students  living  specimens  of  Nature's 
finest  leaf  forms.  I  know  sonte  botanic  gardens  ten  times 
the  size  of  this  littie  square,  wliich  fail  to  furnish  anytliing 
like  so  good  an  illustration  of  the  diversity  hihI  beauty  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  others  where  huge,  tasteli  ss  and 
formal  arrangements  prevent  an  equally  agreeable  impres- 
sion from  being  obtained. 

Amidst  the  whole  stands  the  famous  old  tower,  with  its 
leaves  and  figures  in  stone^  a  thing  of  beau^  and  interest 
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of  itself,  but  jfrreatly  cnlianccd  by  being  set  so  sweetly  in  a 
green  and  brill iaut  garden.  At  every  stop  the  tower  pre- 
sents a  fresh  face,  and  the  square  a  new  charm.  People 
who  ^nccr  at  what  thev  call  lianssmannization  would  do  well 
to  ponder  on  such  facts  as  this  :  a  little  reflection  might  lead 
them  to  discover  numerous  obircts  more  worthy  of  satire. 
About  this  Tour  St.  Jacqm  s  w(  re  tried  fur  the  first  time 
the  T^'igan(lIas,  now  the  admiration  of  so  many  in  both 
French  and  English  gardens,  the  Cannas,  the  Musas,  Palms, 
Ficuses,  and  others  of  the  better  kinds  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  flora  of  PanBian  gardens.  What  a  change  firom 
the  filth  and  consequent  unwholeflomenew  of  its  aacieiit 
state  I  How  different  from  the  small  squares  around  our 
churches  and  monuments  with  their  naked  slimy  earth  and 
doleiol  aspect  I  Surely  thej  might  as  well  bloom  with 
Terdure  and  life  as  be  so  snggestiTe  of  all  that  is  opposite ! 
A  visit  to  the  Tonr  St.  Jacques  and  its  surroundings, 
especially  if  aocompanied  hy  some  idea  of  what  the  spot  was 
bdbre  the  improrement  was  carried  ont,  could  not  fail  to 
leave  a  deep  unpression  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  execution  of  similar  improvements  in  our 
cities.  The  old  tower  belonged  to  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  JacqueSj  which  was  built  in  1508.  It  is  175  feet  high^ 
and  affords  a  fine  Tiew  of  the  greater  part  of  the  capital. 
It  was  this  tower  that  was  used  by  Pascal  in  his  experiments 
on  the  variation  of  the  barometer  at  di  lie  rent  heights.  The 
works  belonging  to  the  garden  were  executed  in  1856,  the 
total  cost  being  nearly  6000/.  for  the  alterations  and  planting. 

A]thi>ugh  so  far  in  advance  of  our  owu  squares  in 
every  way,  it  i>  interesting  to  note  that  the  idea  was  first 
taken  from  London  ;  bat  while  we  still  persist  in  keeping 
the  squares  for  a  few  privilrcred  prrsoij'*,  and  usually  witliout 
the  faintest  trace  of  any  but  the  very  poorest  phant  orna- 
ment, they  make  them  as  open  as  our  parks,  and  decorate 
them  with  a  variety  and  richness  of  vegetation  with  which 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  the  choicest  spots  in  our  own  great 
gardens,  public  or  private,  cannot  be  compared. .  The  w  hole 
subject  is  treated  of  in  such  a  judicious  way  by,M.  JEL 
Mitchell  in  the   Constitutionnel''  that  his  remarks  may  be 
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appropriately  quoted  here,  dealing  as  they  do  fairly  with 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

"  It  ha-s  ])eeu  often  rcmarkcil,  aad  with  ^eat  reason,  iliaL 
the  English  have  earried  their  material  civilization  further 
than  we  have.  Comparisons  have  fre(iuently  hi>eu  made 
between  Paris  and  London  that  were  not  at  all  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  we  are  obligetl  to  alU)W  that  the  sort  of  accu- 
i^atioii  brouj^ht  against  lis  was  not  wanting  in  justit  e.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  the  boundaries  of  Paris  inclosed  an 
old  city  that  was  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization ;  streets,  or 
rather  fissures,  without  ventilatiooj  and  unhealthy  districts 
where  an  entire  population  of  poor  people  were  langidshing 
and  dying.  Now,  however — thanks  to  the  useful  and  im- 
portant works  that  have  been  lately  carried  out — the  sun 
shines  everywhere ;  streets  have  been  enlarged,  and  every 
one  has  sufficient  air  to  breathe.  Paris  contains  but  few 
unhealthy  aUeys,  iriulst  in  London  the  existence  of  such 
localities  as  Bermondsey,  Soho,  St.  Criles's,  Spitalfields, 
Whitechapelf  ke*,  &c,,  is  still  to  be  deplored. 

*'  We  are  far  fiom  forgetting  the  immense  development  of 
material  civilisation  in  England.  We  simply  mean  to  say 
that  our  neighbours  frequently  invent  for  the  sake  of  privi- 
lege, and  that  when  their  ideas  are  good  we  take  advantage 
of  them  and  popularise  them.  We  will  take  a  siugle  ex- 
ample :  every  one  knows  how  justly  the  English  pride  them- 
selves on  their  gardens  called  squares,  which  are  tiie  admira- 
tion of  ever  y  luieiguer.  Our  unfortunate  public  places  that 
the  pedestrian  cannot  cross  in  summer  without  being  grilled 
by  the  sun  or  blinded  by  the  dust  only  serve  as  examples 
of  our  inferiority  in  this  n  s|)uct.  The  s(juare,  that  is  to 
say,  a  little  park  surroundtd  ijy  a  railing,  is  the  representa- 
tion at  once  of  a  question  of  health — a  question  of  morality, 
and  perhaps  even  of  national  self-respect.  AVc  certainly 
could  boast  of  the  Place  Koyale,  which,  however,  much  more 
closely  resembled  an  unsuccessful  attempt  than  the  first  step 
in  a  happy  way.  At  present,  however,  Paris  need  envy  Loudon 
for  nothing.  The  Emperor,  who  understands  that  for  an 
idea  to  be  adopted  in  France  it  is  not  indispensable  that  it 
should  be  French,  was  struck  with  the  happy  results  that 
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would  accruo  from  the  naturalization  of  the  square  amongst 
us.  He  \nitlerstood  the  necessity  of  a  place  of  refuge,  rest, 
and  freshness  for  tliose  who  have  never  carried  their  desires 
even  so  far  as  thc^  Passy  omnibus,  or  even  the  railway  in  the 
Bois  de  Eoulogne.  He  has  consef|uently  bestowed  on  our 
capital  the  squares  of  St.  Jacques  la  Bouch^ric,  St.  Clothilda, 
the  Temple,  Louvois,  dcs  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  the  Pare  Mon- 
ceaux.  These  masses  of  vegetation  widely  distributed 
amongst  the  most  popuLous  neighbourhoods  cleanse  the  air 
by  abaorbing  the  miasmatic  exhalations,  thus  enabling 
every  one  to  breathe  freely. 

**  The  time  has  passed  when  a  plate  of  copper  exposed  to 
the  air  in  one  of  the  streets  now  demolished,  would  become 
covered  with  oxide  in  a  single  night.  This  is  a  question  of 
public  health  that  it  is  most  important  to  bring  fiirwaid. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  Paris  squares  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  children  was  passed  in  confined  and 
unwholesome  districts.  The  fresh  air  far  them  was  only  ihe 
threshold  of  that  yitiated  atmosphere  that  we  have  just  been 
speaking  o£  They  were  obliged  to  take  a  long  walk  before 
they  could  find  a  patch  of  yerdure  or  a  bit  of  country. 
The  children  went  out  but  little ;  it  was  useless  to  dress 
them  or  make  them  clean,  because  they  never  went  out  of 
their  own  nciglibourhood,  and  in  tliis  way  their  early  years 
passed  away.  How  many  times  Iiave  we  not  noticed  with 
painful  emotion  these  little,  ragged,  pale  creatures,  who 
never  apparently  thought  of  the  filth  in  which  they  were 
obliged  to  live ! 

"  Now,  thank  God,  tliis  dark  picture  has  become  bi  ight. 
Within  a  couple  of  steps  of  the  poor  man's  house  there  are 
trees,  iiowers,  and  frravcl-walks  where  his  children  can  run 
about,  and  clean  and  comfortable  seats  where  their  parents 
may  sit  together  and  talk.  Family  ties  are  strengthened, 
and  the  workman  soon  understands  that  there  are  calmer 
and  more  moral  pleasures  than  those  he  has  been  used  to 
aeek  in  the  wine-shop.  Again,  the  different  degrees  of  the 
members  of  the  working  classes  meet  together  on  common 
ground,  and  parental  feeling  is  developed  by  emulation.  A 
child  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  ragged  for  fear  of  its  being 
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remarkedj  and  we  will  answer  tcfr  it  ihat  a  woman  in  whose 
Inreast  maternal  instinct  has  not  been  entirely  smotiheTed 
will  never  take  her  child  into  a  public  place  without  first 

paying  atteution  to  the  cleanliness  which  is  the  ornamcui  of 
the  poor.  Some  time  ago,  while  walking  throui^h  the 
Square  du  Temple,  where  hundreds  of  children  were  running 
and  jiuiiping  and  iilling  their  hiTi«r?i  with  the  country  air 
that  has  thus  been  brought  into  Paris,  we  could  not  help 
saying  to  ourselves  that  strengthened  and  developed  by 
contiiniiil  exercise  these  youngsters  would  one  day  form  a 
true  race  of  men,  which  would  give  the  State  excellent 
soldiers,  good  labourers  for  our  fanuSj  aod  strong  artisans 
for  our  factories. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  English  originate 
privileges  and  that  we  popularise  and  p^ect  their  ideas. 
We  shall  prove  what  we  advance  by  comparison.  Tf  r 
Parisian  Ediles  have  made  squares  wherever  a  too  crowded 
population  threatened  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  citf ,  furthest  from  the  Toileries,  the 
Lnxembourg^  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  so  that  those 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  able  to  get  to  them 
easily.  In  London,  on  the  oontraiy,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, there  are  no  squares  worthy  of  the  name,  except  in 
rich  and  open  neighbourhoods.  The  hu^est  and  most 
beautiful  gardens  are  found  at  the  West-end  in  Belgravia, 
or  at  Brompton,  that  iti  to  say,  at  the  very  gates  of  Hyde 
Fkrk.  With  us  trees  are  planted  for  sanitary  reasons,  and 
the  squares  have  been  established,  more  especially  in  liitjse 
neighbourhoods  where  the  atmosphere  most  required  to  be 
constantly  purified,  and  to  this  end  trees  of  a  particular 
sort  were  chosen  for  their  power  of  absorption.  Fountains 
too  were  built,  and  small  pieces  of  watcr^  which  spread 
that  pleasant  freshness  through  the  air  that  is  so  grateful 
to  the  workman  who  hns  passed  the  whole  day  in  the 
hea\7'  atmosphere  of  the  workshop. 

"  In  London  they  appear  to  have  been  above  everything 
anxious  about  the  health  of  the  trees;  a  healthy  and  warm 
climate  was  chosen  for  them  in  open  neighbourhoods  close 
to  the  parks,  so  that  they  should  not  snffer  too  much  from 
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home  sickness.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  city,  for 
iustance,  or  the  other  parts  of  tlie  town,  are  completely  un- 
provided with  squares^  but  simply  that  they  are  so  small 
and  mean  that  tliey  inve  one  the  idea  of  having  been 
blown  into  their  position  by  the  wind.  But  the  head- 
quarters* of  misery  that  we  spoke  of  a  short  tunc  ago — 
those  masses  of  crumbling  houses — those  networks  of  dark 
alleys, — in  a  word^  all  that  most  needs  pure  air  and  daylight 
has  been  forgotten,  or  rather  neglected  while  the  richer 
parta  have  been  improved.  In  Pms  the  squares  are  open 
to  every  one;  in  England  they  are  locked  up,  surrounded 
hj  a  idling  snrmounted  wiUi  spikes,  and  planted  with 
bushes  so  as  to  impede  the  view  of  all  that  is  going  on 
inside.  By  the  payment  of  a  small  sum^  genendly  a  ponnd 
a  year^  each  inhabitant  of  the  houses  forming  the  fonr 
sides  of  the  square  has  the  light  to  a  key  of  the  gate.  So 
that  for  a  poor  man  to  walk  with  his  family  in  any  of  these 
gardens,  he  must  first  live  in  a  square  and  pay  a  high  rent 
for  the  privilege^  and  then  'contribute  a  pound  a  year  to- 
wards the  expense  of  maintaining  it.  Practically  these 
squares  are  useless,  and  nearly  always  deserted.  In 
London  the  squares  are  private  property  with  which 
the  State  cannot  meddle.  With  us,  on  the  contrary, 
it  h  the  Government  that  takes  the  initiative  in  the^e 
municipal  ini])rovemcnts.  It  is  to  the  city  of  Paris 
that  we  owe  their  eonstmction ;  they  have  cost  a  great 
deal,  and  the  Imperial  idea  has  only  as  yet  been  partially 
carried  out.  We  have  already  transformed  the  iioisf  de 
Boulogne,  the  Bois  de  Vincenncs,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
many  more  public  promenades  in  different  parts  of  the  capi- 
tal.    Before  long  Paris  will  be  one  vast  pirdon. 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  walk  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  any 
of  the  squares  of  Pari.**  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  to  see 
with  what  pleasing  readiness  they  are  patronized  by  the 
working:  classes.  To  give  only  an  example,  the  Square  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  is  so  crowded  with  people  after  four  o'clock 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  throiigh  it.  It  was  at  one  time 
said  that  the  establishment  of  a  public  garden  was  an  idea 
that  was  perfectly  practical  in  London,  but  not  in  Paris, 
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irbere  the  inhabitants  were  ao  turbulent  and  revolutionary 
that  they  would  soon  pull  down  the  trees^  pluek  the  flowers^ 

and  pull  up  the  plants  by  the  roots.  Experience,  howcTer, 
has  shown  how  utterly  this  o])iiiinn  was  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. At  the  inauguration  of  the  Pare  de  Monceaux  all  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  erowd.  No  surveillanee  was 
exercised  over  the  50,000  persons  >>iio  erowded  the  walks. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  total  amount  of  damage  done 
only  amounttMi  lo  some  forty-five  francs  tor  a  few  turf 
borders  that  liad  been  trampled  upon.  This  faet  is  per- 
fectly conelusive.  Besides,  the  squares  have  now  been 
opened  for  a  long  time,  and  the  numberless  frequent(  i-s 
of  them  have  conducted  themselves  with  admirable  order 
and  decency.  The  people  evidently  understand  that  they 
are  at  home;  that  it  is  for  their  especial  behoof  that  the 
gardens  have  been  constructed ;  they  know  that  in  pulling 
up  a  flower  it  is  their  own  property  they  are  destroying ; 
andj  moreover,  ihey  evince  a  respectful  gratitude  for  the 
hands  that\ave  given  them  these  pleasant  places  of  resort. 
The  establishment  of  public  squares  in  Paris  ia  an  eminently 
social  idea.  We  repeat  it,  it  tends  to  regenerate  the  human 
race  by  the  development  of  the  physical  forces ;  by  exercise 
in  the  open  air  it  improves  the  morals  of  the  people,  by 
allowing  the  working  man  to  change  the  dirty  wine-shop 
by  a  pleasant  walk  and  an  agreeable  resting-place ;  aud, 
histly,  it  proves  our  readiness  to  adopt  in  onr  own  country 
whatever  appears  good  and  useful  to  our  neighbours.** 

It  is  to  be  hoped  thiit  we  in  our  turn  shall  show  an  equal 
readiness  to  profit  by  the  exeelleui  i  xumple  shown  us  in  city 
squares.  There  are  many  private  squares  in  London  uhich 
nierolv  occupy  space  that  othcr\vis(>  uonUl  be  devoted  to  the 
gardens  of  the  houses  around ;  ])ut,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  not  a  few  which  seem  to  invite  a  trial  of  the 
system  luutu!  to  work  so  well  in  Paris.  I  Ikwc  very  little 
doubt  that  if  we  could  set  one  of  these  sweet  little  Parisian 
squares  down  in  the  centre  of  London,  it  would  induce 
many  who  would  now  oppose  with  all  their  might  any 
attempt  to  open  their  square  to  the  public  to  ask  for  the 
change.   And  eventually  it  would  come  to  tlus^  that  even 
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pci'soiis  having  a  claim  over  tlie  smallest  squares  iu 
Loudon — those  that  have  been  substituted  for  the  little 
private  gardens — would  see  that  it  was  to  their  interest 
and  for  the  benefit  of  everybody  living  near  the  square 
that  it  should  be  cheerfully  decorated^  well  kept,  open  to 
the  public  at  all  reasonable  honrij  and  a  place  where  a 
working  man,  too  tired  to  walk  to  a  distant  park^  could  sit 
down  to  rest  without  the  neoesnty  of  resorting;  to  the  publio- 
house  or  any  like  place. 

The  Square  St.  Jacques,  ahready  alluded  to,  is  bo  placed 
tiiat  eveiy  mtor  to  F^una  must  see  it  The  next  to  be 
noticed  is  rather  out  of  the  usual  route  of  the  English 
visitor. 

The  8^[iiare  de$  Baii^pwUei  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
worth  seeing  in  Fteris.  Entering  it  from  its  lower  side,  the 
general  scheme  is  seen  to  be  that  of  a  little  vale,  down 
which  meanders  a  streamlet,  ending  ia  a  small  round  piece 
of  water.  The  margins  of  this  streamlet  are  wionsly 
embellished  with  suitable  plants:  the  rich  grassy  sides 
filopc  up  till  they  end  iu  dense  plautations  of  the  choicest 
shrubs,  so  well  planted  and  watered  that  they  look  as  fresh 
as  if  growing  twenty  miles  from  a  large  city.  Let  us  walk 
round — the  margin  of  the  shallow  grassy  vale  to  our  right, 
the  boundary  shrubberies  aud  the  railing  to  our  left.  The 
walk  expands  from  a  Ito.Hi 
breadth  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
feet  to  forty,  in  the  first 
comer  of  the  square,  so 
that  the  children  find  little 
playgrounds  without  going 
on  the  vividly  green  grass. 
The  first  attraction  to  the 
eye  on  the  right  is  a  group 
dL  the  wiegated  maiie 

springing  out  of  a  mSflfl  of  Portion  of  plan  of  PanHian  pquare,  showing 
a^.^  t>Ul-*—  Timm^m^m^^Ai  widening  of  the  walk  to  form  a  pUy- 

dwarf  F hlox  Urummonm.  groiiid,wiaiie«iisiidiliid».givingt?e4 
Beyond  it  is  a  group  of 

Plane  trees,  Honeysuckles  being  trained  up  their  stems  by 
the  aid  of  rings  of  gal?aniied  wire. 
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Next  on  the  ri^ht  again  comes  a  magnificent  prroup 
of  Caladiiim  csciiu  iitimi,  springing  out  of  Lobelia  Paxtoiii ; 
belaud  it  a  dense  mass  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  in  front  of 
groups  of  Poplars  and  Cedars.    On  the  left  a  profuse 
variety  of  the  very  best  shrubs,  flu\u  ring  and  otlierwise; 
all  these  groups  of  shrubs  being  edged  with  some  kind  of 
summer  flower.    Indeed  it  is  tliese  margins  tlmt  afford  the 
floral  display  J  and  the  ab>«e!u'e  of  all  attempt  to  make  a 
species  of  extensive  coloured  cotton  handkerchief  of  the 
place  makes  it  almost  as  fresh  and  free  from  vulgarity  and 
gaudiness  as  a  ferny  dell  ia  a  forest.    The  keeping  is 
perfeotj  and  there  is  no  fence  between  the  public  and  the 
flowers  but  the  very  neat  edging  of  rustic  iron,  which  rises 
about  five  inelies  aboTe  the  gravel,  and  i^  |  laced  about  two 
inclies  outside  the  grass.    The  only  bed  without  any  green 
relieving  it  in  the  whole  place  was  one  of  Centanrea 
ragnsina,  planted  thinly  and  springing  out  of  a  ground* 
work  of  variously  coloured  and  brilliant  Portulscas.  Again 
we  come  to  another  angle  of  the  ground,  and  the  walk 
once  more  widens  to  forty  feet,  with  lots  of  seats  in  its 
hack  portion.    Behind  all,  to  the  left,  is  the  weU  diversified 
dense  shrubbeiy;  to  the  right  Cedars  and  Thujopsis  on  the 
grass,  of  the  fteshness^  softness,  and  Terdure  of  which 
latter  I  can  give  no  adequate  idea.    Here  and  theieiy 
isolated  on  the  turf,  was  a  singk  })lant  of  the  red-stained 
variety  of  tlic  common  Castur-oil   plant,  of  which  the 
fruit,  leaves,  and  stems  were  all  effective,  the  former  strik- 
ingly so.    The  Bananas  planted  out  here  are  iu  a  poor 
state,  except  Musa  luisete,  which  is,  as  usual,  superb.  At 
another  comer  there  is  again  a  widening  of  the  walk  to 
forty  feet.     A  few  Chestnuts  are  planted  on  these  wide 
spots  for  shade;  on  tlie  right  there  is  a  bank  of  choice 
shrubs  and  low  trees,  margined  with  a  belt  of  scarlet 
Pelargoniums — the  only  ones  on  the  spot ;  but  as  it  ])ro- 
bably  took  more  than  800  plants  to  form  this  belt,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  them. 

We  will  next  pass  up  the  walk  by  the  streamlet  that 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  grass.  This  is  tastefully 
margined  with  tufts  of  water  plants;  hut  a  novel  and 
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praiseworthy  feature  is  added.  At  some  distance  from 
the  margiu — from  four  to  ten  feet — are  planted  here  and 
there  single  specimens  of  plants  which,  while  not  of 
the  water  or  the  marsh,  assimilate  more  or  less  in  character 
with  the  plants  of  those  places — hardy  Bamboos,  Yuccas, 


Erianthus,  and  other  large  grasses,  some  truly  fine  Acanthus 
latifolius,  the  Pampas  Grass,  Tamarix,  Funkia  grandiflora, 
&c.  Finally,  we  arrive  at  a  mass  of  ivy  and  creeper  clad 
rockwork,  from  which  issues  the  source  of  the  rivulet :  this 
rockwork  has  its  rear  hidden  amongst  trees. 
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The  Square  des  BatignoUes,  constructed  on  the  onoe 
open  space  in  front  of  the  charck  belonging  to  the  oom- 
mnnc,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  squares  belonging  to  new 
Paris;  it  contains  over  three  acres  of  ground,  without 
taking  into  consideration  wide  promenades  planted  with 
trees  outside.  It  cost  no  less  than  60,000/.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  1862,  and  were  finished  the  following  year. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  minute  details,  espedallj  of 
commonplace  suljects,  are  Tcry  rarely  desirable,  and  for 
this  reason  I  avoid  as  much  as  possible  describing  the 
contents  of  the  squares  and  gardens  in  Aill.  Nevertheless, 
some  may  wish  to  know  about  the  details  of  the  planting, 
and  in  the  case  of  this  square  it  is  given.  It  will  be  noted 
that  each  group  of  Section  1  is  divided  in  three — the  first 
being  trees  ;  the  second  the  shrubs  that  adorn  the  outer 
sides  of  the  plantation  ;  the  third  the  decorative  pLints 
of  the  margin.  The  numbers  answer  to  those  of  the  plan 
on  page  93. 

Sect.  1. — Group*  of  tree$,  ihrubt,  and  powers. — 1.  .SmoIub  rabicanda, 
MKvhan  hippocaataamn,  Tilis  earopaea,  Puna  rirginiaoa. — Liguatniin  ovali- 

folium,  Ik'rberis  vulpiris,  Ril>es  sanguineuni,  Virgilia  rosea,  Loniceratartarica  — 
Phlox  (UcuBsata,  Coleaa  VerschalllMtii. — 2.  Faulowaia  unpcrialia,^  Catalpa 
a^ringierolia,  Platanns  oocfilmitatiii,  Net^ndo  fraxhiHiBlinin.— Forajthia  Tiridia- 
Bima,  liibt'S  (in  vnr  ),  S|  ir.  ;\  in  var  i,  S  unbucus  nigra,  Syiujili  rlMrriis 
(in  var). — F«largooiam  zonalu  iiM^uinans,  var.  Priuce  Imperial. — 3.  iilsculus 
Bippocaatanom,  Qorlxia  aacupnria,  Cytiam  Utburaum,  Acer  datanddca,  Ahios 
ooinniunis. — Lipittruni  ovafifnliuni,  Ligustrum  spicatum,  Cyddiii.i  ia[>onira, 
Busua  aempemreM  angaatifoliua,  Prunua  Uaro-Ceraaua. — ChryMotbenmm  pin* 
nstifidiiiD.— 4.  Ahoi  oommtmia,  Kttlreotoiut  panicnlata,  nAm  rirginiaiM, 
Patildwnia  imtv^rialis. — T.i^iistnim  l>pieatlini,  Idgnstrum  ovalifoliiiu],  Cjtisaa 
Bcssilifoliua,  Mahonia  A^uifoUam,  Berbens  vulgaiia. — Polargonium  con.ile  in- 
auiuatiB,  Tar.  Ckrfatiiraa.— 6.  Jvglana  nigra,  Sorbot  ancuparia,  Tflia  eiiropiea, 
Acer  platanoiJcB,  Platanns  orientaliH,  Roliinia  viscosa. — Lonirora  tartarica,  Sani- 
bacas  rar>>ninHa,  Afahonia  Aquifolium,  Euoojmua  japonicua,  Deutxia  acabra, 
Kerria  japouica,  WeigeKa  TOaea.— Phlox  decmwata.  ^6.  Robtnfa  Paead-Acada, 
Acer  Btriatam,  C}tisii>  lalmnnnn,  Catalpa  ftyriii^^foHa,  Elfairnus  angUBtifoliua,— 
Hibiscus  HyriacoB,  Philudelphus  coronariuai^  Lwuatmm  ovalifoliom,  Li^ustrnm 
raieatum,  Vibumam  Lantana,  Tamarix  indiea,  Ghlonanthua  virgin ica. — 
Ageratum  coelefltinum. — 7.  Catalpa  Hyriiiga'folia,  Alnns  glanduloKUs,  C^-tisoa 
Labomuin,  ijopbora  japonica,  Juglans  nigra,  liobinia  Psead-Acacia. — IV>r))eris 
▼ulearis,  Viburnum  Opulas,Rib€s  sanguineura,  Euonymus  japonicus,  Phila.k  lpLus 
inodomm,  Deutzia  scabra. — Veronica  var.  Gloire  de  Lyon. — 8.  Tilia  arcontea 
Aoeratriatnm,  .£acalna  hippocastanum,  Sophora japonica,  Robinia  Ps«ud-Atacia, 
fVunnas  exceleior  Tar.  aurca. — Ribes  san^ineum,  Foraprthia  viridiasima,  .Malus 
tpectabilis,  Prunus japonica,  Cytisus  HeMnhfoHus,  Kerriajapooioa,  Dentzia  scabra. 
— Achyranlbea  Verscbaffeltii. — 9.  Alnus  fulva,  iEsculas  hippocastannni,  Sophora 
japonica,  Tilia  europtea,  CytixUB  laburnum,  Sorbus  aucuparia,  Acer  plaianuiJts. — 
Mabonia  Aqoifeliam,  Deutzia  scabra,  Forsythia  viridissima,  Philadelpbus  grandi- 
flonis,  Korria  japonica,  Sambucus  laciniata,Chionanthns  virpnica. — IVlargonium 
zuuale  ioquiuaosi  var.  Eugenie  Mezard. — 10.  Sorboa  aucuparia,  Acer  pkta- 
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noides,  Jnglanimgra,PsiiIowni«  impemlis,  A  Inns  glandnlosus,  Catalpa  ayriDn* 

folia. — Euonjmns  japonictis,  Frtrsytbia  rlridiKsima,  Phil.idelphug  coronana, 
Mahonia  AqnifoUom,  Cormi.s  alba,  liubinia  hispida. — Gazania  spiendens,  Phlox 
decQssata. — 11.  Negundo  fraxiniroliam,  Populot  fiuitigiata,  Juglana  mgrA» 
Catalna  Bjring»ro!5a,  Cytisus  laburnum,  Soibus  nnciiparla — Symphoricarpoa 
alba,  Forsylhia  viridisHiiua,  Kibt-g  sanguineum,  Ku(;iiyiuuii  japouicua,  Deutzia 
■cabm,  Snioga  (in  var.)- — ChryRanthemnm  frutescens. — 12.  Paulownia  im- 
periali"!,  Ncfnmtlo  fraxinifoliuni,  Tilia curopapa,  ^Ssculua  hippocastanam,  .T^sculun 
rubii  un  lii,  L'utal^i.i  Hyriuga  folia.  Acer  striatum. — Ribes  Gordonii,  Weigelia  royea, 
Mahonia  Aquifolium,  SyriiiLra  iiiodoruni,  Korna  japonicft,  Hibiscus  syriacus.— 
Phlox  (in  var.),  Ptarmica  floro  pleno,  Calceolaria  mposa. — 13.  iEsculus  hippo- 
castanum,  i^-sculus  mbicunda,  Kubibia  viscuiia,  Pauluwnia  Imperialis,  Acer  pla- 
tanoides. — Berberis  foliis  purpurcis,  Deutzia  scabra,  Forsythia  viridisnmSf 
Rhns  Cotiims,  PriiiUH  lauroCerasus,  EuonvniUH  japom'cus  — Phlox  decussata, 
Latitaoa  vnr.  Queen  Victoria- — 14.  Sophora  japouica,  Juglausregia,  Acer  rubrum, 
AilaDtiu  gtandnlomuK  Gytisus  labumam,  Robinia  viHcoaa. — Bupleuram  fniti- 
ooaatn,  Pninua  lauro-Ceraaus,  Euonyinus  japonicuiS,  Spirea  (in  var.),  Ilibi.scns 
avriacua,  Tamarix  ipdica,  Rhus  Cotinus,  Viburnum  Opulus. — Phlox  decusaata, 
Colmu  VervchafleltiL— '15.  Acer  platanoiden,  Paulownia  imperialis,  C^titas 
lahnrnTiTn.  SoH  iib  aucuparia,  Robinia  P.^eud- Acacia,  Acer  pseudo-Platanns. — 
Li^stnmi  ovalifolium,  Prunus  colchica,  Saaibucus  racemosa,  Berberis  yulgarifl, 
Rhus  .■r1a!>ra.  Kerria  japonica,  Ribes  aureum. — Chrysanthemum  fnitaMMnf.— 
1«5.  Pauluwnia  iinpt-rialis,  Acer  striatum,  (\italpa  syringa! folia,  Tilia  argentea, 
Soj>hora  jajwuicn,  ^sculus  hippocastanum — Amorpha  fruticosa,  Li^ustrum 
sulcatum,  EuonymuH  jaoonicuH,  Sambacos  nigra,  Praiiiu  Iffdialeb^  K«ma  japo- 
mca,  CuMius  alba. — Fucwisia  (in  var  ). 

iiection  2. — Bed»  ^'or  foliage  piaiUs  and  jiowers. — 17.  Pelaigonium  zonote 
inqmiiaDa. — 18.  HilnwoB  rosa  sinenna,  Niere*inbeTgis  firvtaioeiit. — 19.  S«nedo 
platanifnlia,  Centaurea  candidissima. — 20.  Heliotropium  var.  Anna  Thtirel, 
Ktmiga  maritiioa  var*  ibliia  rariegatis. — 21.  Colocasia  bataviensc— Calceokria 
ragon,  Guaaia  aplendens.  —  32.  Fiona  Cooperii,  Cuphea  platycentra. — 
23.  C"l(«  ii,sia  esculenta,  Koniga  maritinia. --2 1.  Cmif  aula  pyramidalis,  var. 
c«rulca  et  aiba. — 25.  Mtua  ^radiaiaca,  Lobelia  eriuua. — 26.  Plumbago  scan- 
dcna,  DianUraa  var.  Senaetaunt 

S'xdon  ^.—hohiftd  Irecu  and  plants. — 27.  BaniVn^  i  auroa. — 28.  Pinns 
oaciaata. — 29.  Arauc.iria  imbriotta. — 30.  Salisburia  adiantifoUa. — 31.  Pious 
en]alia.~8S.  Timjupsis  boraalia.— Cupresant  fiiiiafatia«^84.  Oedraa 
deodora  —  :^.'>  Thiya  oooidentalia  Warraana.— 36  AUeB  PSikBi^— 87.  Tha. 
jopaia  borealia. 

l%e  Square  de  MmUrwge, — Although  our  iflhmd  U  in  good 
repute  for  its  nattural  verdure,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  there  are 
few  Britons  who  would  not  be  penuaded  of  the  neoessitir  of 
more  efficient  watering  in  our  public  gardens  if  they  had  seen 
this  square  during  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  August  of  the 
past  jesr.  To  say  it  was  green  would  be  to  give  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  glistening^  deep,  and  refreshing  verdure  displayed 
by  everything  in  it,  from  the  trees  to  the  grass.  It  is  a 
very  small  place,  not  so  big^  as  Leicester-square,  but  quite  a 
gem  m  its  way.  It  is  simply  laid  out  with  belts  of  low 
trees  aud  shrubs;  the  centre  of  the  little  huvn  left  un- 
adorned, while  all  around  its  edges  really  distinct  and  good 
things  are  dotted  about.  The  Acanthuses  were  very  fine  here 
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in  oonftequence  of  the  constant  and  thorough  waterings. 
Previous  to  Tinting  tliis  garden,  I  had  no  idea  that  they 
wonld  under  any  treatment  look  so  well  at  the  end  of  a 
hot  season.  A  plant  of  A*  latifolius  here  was  six  feet  in 
diameter,  not  three  feet-  high^  and  of  the  deepest  and  freshest 
green.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  young  pushing 
leaves  of  a  healthy  Camellia  in  point  of  glistening  verdure. 
Bocconia  frutesccns  I  never  saw  in  such  prime  condition  as 
licTL — the  leaves  were  tlirce  feet  loii^  and  liiiecu  inches 
wide,  the  plant  four  and  a  half  feet  high.  Perhaps  the 
liaudsoraest  grass  I  have  ever  seen,  as  regards  its  foliation, 
was  here  also.  I  do  not  except  the  Pampas.  It  was  a 
species  of  Cinna,  which  had  just  shown  flower  for  the  hist 
time  ;  but  it  was  the  grace  and  iKJsition  of  the  leaves  that 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  The  central  shoots  ^ave  olf  a 
lot  of  leaves  near  the  base,  as  grasses  usually  do,  and  con- 
tinued ascending  till  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  giving  off 
arching  leaves  all  the  way  to  the  summit.  The  falling  spray 
of  a  fountain  is  not  more  graceful  than  were  these  leaves. 
The  effect  of  such  things  isolated  on  the  grass  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  appreciated  by  us.  A  handsome  specimen 
of  Bambusa  aureay  planted  alone  on  the  grass,  helps  to  show 
what  may  be  expected  of  these  tall^  shrub-like  grasses  in 
the  time  to  come ;  I  believe  they  will  impart  to  our  gardens 
an  entirely  new  aspectj  and  that  of  the  most  desirable  sort. 
The  one  we  suppose  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  is  tenderer  than 
several  other  species  grown  in  Parisian  gardens,  and  which 
are  enumerated  dsewhere  in  tins  book.  Cyrtanthera  camea 
is  used  in  this  and  other  Parisian  squares  as  a  tall  edging 
plant,  and  is  effective  when  so  employed. 

On  one  of  the  grass  plots  here  is  a  group  in  bronse. 
Tliou^'li  iu  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  town,  the  keeping 

quite  as  good  and  the  jpiauLs  (^uite  as  choice  as  iu  the 
most  fashionable  parts. 

The  Square  da  Temple, — ^This,  although  a  pretty  squ^, 
has  scarcely  the  finish  of  those  previously  noticed,  but  it  is 
a  great  advance  on  anything  we  possess  iu  the  same  way, 
and,  as  usual,  was,  on  a  very  hot  day  in  the  bcginniucr  of 
last  September,  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  not  endured  a  soorduug 
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summer.  A  great  advantage  of  the  system  of  watering  em- 
ployed is  that  walks  and  every  surface  may  be  washed  and 
saturated  with  ease ;  for  on  hot  days  it  is  desirable  that  the 
whole  garden  be  moist  and  cool.  A  very  splendid  effect  was 
afforded  here  by  a  great  mass  of  Caladium  esculentum, 
planted  in  a  groundwork  of  the  deep  crimson  Amaranthus 
tricolor,  the  whole  edged  with  a  wide  band  of  silvery 
Gnaphalium.   There  is  also  a  small  pond  with  water  plants, 
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a  piece  of  rockwork,  and  two  fine  examples  of  the  weeping- 
willow — always  among  the  best  ornaments  of  a  garden. 
The  larger  specimen  is  said  to  be  four  centuries  old.  Small 
ponds  in  city  squares,  however,  are  in  very  doubtful  taste,  as 
usually  arrange^.  In  a  town  possessing  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  it  is  possible  to  make  some  grand  features 
with  it  occasionally ;  but  the  number  of  small  ponds  should 
not  be  increased.  They  are  usually  dirty-surfaced,  and 
besides  seem  out  of  place  in  a  square  from  which  the 
buildings  around  are  not  hidden.    This  square  was  formed 
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in  1857  on  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  a  surface  of  about  8000  square  yards,  and  cost  6000/. 

The  Square  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is  like  not  a  few  others  of 
the  minor  ones,  more  of  a  playground  than  a  garden,  grarel 
and  trees  being  the  main  features.  A  low  balustraded  wall 
encloses  it,  and  at  intervals  vases  for  aloes  and  like  plants 
are  placed  upon  this.  The  appearance  of  this  enclosure 
may  suggest  that  a  kind  of  fence  different  from  what  we 
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Children  at  Vlay  in  the  Square  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

usually  think  necessary  in  London,  might  be  at  once  more 
elegant,  and  certainly  not  more  expensive.  It  would  not 
do  in  the  case  of  the  large  enclosures,  but  should  we  open 
small  squares  to  the  public  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might 
not  be  tried.  Few  of  us  could  have  believed  that  Bay  trees 
in  tubs  would  remain  intact  in  that  playground  for  the  Lon- 
don Arab — Trafalgar-square — as  they  did  during  the  past 
year.  In  the  centre  of  the  Square  des  Arts  et  Metiers 
there  is  a  small  but  elegant  Crimean  monument,  and  there 
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are  two  oblong  fountain  basins  with  statues.  Around  the 
whole  runs  a  narrow  flower  border,  backed  by  a  few. 
shrubs.  It  is  like  all  Parisian  squares,  full  of  people,  both 
during  the  day  and  till  late  in  the  evening.  The  square 
occupies  a  space  of  about  5000  square  yards,  and  cost 
12,800/. 

Place  Royale. — This  out-of-the-way  square  is  chiefly  a 
playground  for  the  infants,  and  a  lounging  and  chatting 
place  for  the  children  and  old  men.  There  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XIII.  in  the  centre,  and  around  it  a 
group  of  horse-chestnut  trees.    Underneath,  ^nd  indeed 
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nearly  the  whole  square,  is  a  gravelled  surface,  except  a 
slight  belt  of  flowers  which  encircles  the  fountains  that  arc 
placed  in  each  comer.  Between  the  bed  of  flowers  and  the 
fountain  basin  there  is  a  belt  of  grass,  a  mere  strip  four  feet 
wide,  and  on  this  were  planted  at  intervals  single  specimens 
of  the  dark-leaved  Canna.  They  of  course  backed  up  the 
bedding-flowers,  and  came  between  the  eye  and  the  fountain 
basin.  This  place  was  opened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
A  couple  of  centuries  ago  it  was  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
Paris — now  comparatively  few  but  those  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  know  of  its  existence.    Richelieu,  Marion 
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Delorme^  and  Victor  Hugo  amoagst  other  noted  penons 
liaye  inhabited  the  old  houaes  around  this  old  square. 

The  garden  of  the  Palais  Boyal^  probably  the  best  known 
spot  in  Paris  to  the  English,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Place  Boyale.  It  existed  long  before  many  of  the 
squares  herein  mentioned  were  thought  of,  is  inferior  to 
most  of  them  in  beauty,  and  possesses  no  noticeable  featurea 
except  it  be  ugly  lines  of  clipped  trees. 

The  Square  des  Irmocents. — ^This  square  -whicli  was  formed 
in  ISjO  and  1860  surrouiiUs  the  celebrated  i'outaiiic  des 
Nymplics,  which  was  built  in  1550  by  Pierre  Lescot,  and 
decorated  by  Jean  Goujon.  In  ISGO  it  was  completely 
restored.  The  square  measures  internally  G800  square  yards. 
The  expenses  attending  tlic  construction  of  this  square 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  8000/.,  of  which  more  than  three 
quarters  was  spent  in  architectural  erabellishments.  Like 
all  the  new  squares  of  Paris,  it  is  tastefully  embellished  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  Howers,  and  forms  a  fresh  and  pleasant 
resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  busy  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

Square  de  la  Chapelle  Expialoire  de  Louis  XVI. — This 
square,  which  is  situated  between  the  new  Boulevard 
Haussmann  and  the  Bues  d'Anjou,  Pasquier,  and  Neave 
des  Mathurins,  surrounds  the  chapel  that  was  erected  in 
the  yesr  1825  on  the  site  of  the  cemeteiy  containing  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  total  area  is  about  7600  square  yards^  of 
which  about  6000  are  open  to  the  public.  The  square 
cost  altogether  neaxly  7500/.,  and  was  completed  in  the 
year  1865. 

Square  de  BeUevUU, — In  the  centre  of  the  old pktee  where 
the  fStea  of  Bellerille  were  formerly  held,  which  was  planted 
with  lime  trees  trained  in  the  form  of  an  arbour,  there 

existed  an  open  space  a  hundred  yards  long  by  sixty  yards 
broad.  Tliis  piece  of  ground  lias  been  transformed  into  a 
square  by  excavating  the  earth  and  planting  it  with  flowers 
and  shrubs,  thus  creating  a  very  pretty  public  garden  in  a 
not  by  any  means  channiiig  neighbourliood.  Tlie  works  were 
executed  in  the  year  1861,  at  an  expense  of  800/.  The 
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making  of  squares  on  this  very  inexpensive  scale  is  much 
more  desirable  than  turning  them  into  costly  gardens. 

The  Square  Montholon. — The  Square  Montholon  is  situated 
on  the  Carrefour  de  la  Rue  Montholon  in  the  Rue  Lafayette, 
and  was  constructed  in  18G3.  It  is  composed  of  a  central 
grassplot,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  garden,  and  is  orna- 
mented at  the  further  end  with  a  rock,  from  a  fissure  in 
which  a  stream  of  water  is  constantly  falling  into  a  little 
basin.  The  size  of  the  square  is  about  5000  square  yards, 
and  it  cost  the  sum  of  7500/.  The  introduction  of  the 
miniature  lake  is  here,  and  in  all  squares  of  like  extent,  a 
mistake. 

Fio.  39. 


Bqtuire  and  Fonntain  LoaToia. 


TJie  Square  Louvois  is  formed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Thedtre  de  TOpera,  which  stood  there  until  1820.  After 
the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  which  took  place  in 
the  February  of  that  year,  the  theatre  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  Chapelle  Expiatoire  was  built  on  the  spot.  The 
building,  however,  was  hardly  completed  when  the  Revolu- 
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tion  of  1830  burst  forth.  Tlie  chapel  was  pulled  clown  and 
the  ground  was  turned  into  a  public  square  and  planted  with 
trees.  Later  on  a  beautiful  fountain,  from  the  designs  of 
Visconti  the  architect,  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  spot. 
The  square  consists  principally  of  a  grassplot  which  sur- 
rounds the  fountain,  and  of  two  rows  of  the  old  trees,  and 
a  few  simple  ornaments,  but  notwithstanding  the  effect  is 
very  pretty.  The  Irish  Ivy  is  used  here  in  a  peculiar  way : 
— trained  so  as  to  form  low  pyramids.  Phloxes  being  planted 
between.  Usually,  it  is  embellished  bv  a  few  ornamental 
exotics  in  summer,  and  is  at  all  times  a  graceful  spot. 

Fio.  40. 


View  in  the  Garden  of  the  Talais  dcs  Thermes. 

The  square  or  garden  around  the  Hotel  Cluny  and  Palais 
des  Thermes  is  quite  distinct  from  all  its  fellows,  and  rightly 
80.  Inclosing  ruins  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  the  cha- 
racter of  both  has  been  imparted  to  it  by  arranging  some  of 
the  rougher  and  more  permanent  objects  in  it ;  and  being 
green  and  shady,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  quiet  and  charm- 
ing, though  situated  alongside  the  busy  boulevard  St.  Michel. 
As  in  most  cities  there  are  old  ruins  and  buildings  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  those  in  this  garden,  it  may  not  be 
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unin  to  mj  that  they  are  always  greatly  enhanced  by  being 
Bumninided  with  the  simplest  kind  of  garden.  Xrj,  gam, 
and  a  few  hardy  trees  and  shrabs  are  suflBctent  to  change 
their  aspect  from  grimness^  hardness^  and  decay  to  living 
interest.  A  few  shilliiigi>'  worth  of  the  seeds  of  alpine  plants 
shsken  in  the  tufts  of  moss  or  cracks  of  m<Nrtar  woold 
give  rise  to  a  dwarf  vegetation  interesting  in  itself,  but 
doubly  so  from  so  markedly  illustrating  the  ceaseless  spring 
of  life  even  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  For  the  additional 
embcllishmcut  of  {j^ardcns  round  old  buildings,  abbeys,  &c., 
there  arc  usually  dhjecta  membra,  nut  of  importaiice  enough 
to  be  preserved  indoors,  in  suiHcient  abundance,  and  if 
arranged  somewhat  as  they  are  here,  the  result  will  prove 
satisfactory.  The  grounds  of  the  museum  at  York  afford 
an  admirable  example  of  good  taste  in  this  kind  of  garden. 

T^fp  Square  ViniiniUie, — This  square,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  y;/«re  of  that  name,  is  but  of  small  extent,  ita 
area  being  only  650  square  yards.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  restoration  amounted  to  less  than  600/.  It  shows 
that  the  smallest  spots  in  dusty  cities  may  readily  be  con« 
Terted  into  oases  of  verdure  and  sweetness. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  small  squares 
and  places  that,  like  the  last,  are  little  more  than  mere 
specks  in  the  city.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
there  is  life  and  merit  in  the  Parisian  system  of  keeping 
squares.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  and  fault  may  easily  be 
found  with  the  best  of  them,  but  considering  how  short  a  time 
the  municipality  has  had  such  works  in  hand,  nobody  can 
doubt  that  they  sre  a  credit  to  it,  and  well  worthy  of  imita^ 
tion  by  other  people  interested  in  the  improvement  of  cities* 
Some  may  say.  Look  at  the  expense— it  must  be  given  up 
some  day*  Not  so;  intelligent  Britons  and  others  of 
means  have  such  a  keen  appreciation  of  a  well-ordered  city, 
and  go  to  Paris  in  such  numbers  to  enjoy  it,  that  they  pay 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  expense.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  day  is  coming  when  all  kiudrauces  to  making 
Louflfm  a  clean,  airy,  and  noble  city  will  be  cleared  away, 
and  when  it  will  be  made  habit aljlc  lur  those  who  must 
live  in  it  at  all  times,  as  well  a;*  suited  to  the  wants  of  men 
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of  business  who  cau  live  out  of  town,  or  men  of  pleasure 
who  can  leave  it  at  will* 

As  to  the  order  kept  in  these  squares,  nothing  can  be 
more  perfect.  Being  as  a  role  small  and  compact,  the 
of  the  guardian  is  a  thorough  protection,  if  protection  were 
required ;  but  the  people  seem  to  require  no  looking  after. 
Of  course  there  are  many  who  will  say  that  these  opea 
and  sweetly  embellished  squares  would  not  be  passible  in 
London — which  is  precisely  what  the  Parisians  used  to  say 
before  squares  were  tried  there.  At  tlie  hours  fixed  the 
giuiidians  of  the  squares  are  "  instructed  to  politely  invite  the 
promcnadcrs  to  retire,  and  the  public  oujrht  immediately  to 
conform  to  this  iuvitation."  The  gatLs  of  the  squares, 
gardens,  &c.,  enclosed  by  railings,  are  opened  to  the  public 
from  the  1st  May  to  1st  Octoher  from  six  in  tlic  luorniiu; 
to  ten  in  tlie  eveniiitr,  and  from  seven  in  the  morning  to 
eight  in  the  evening  at  all  otlier  sca"-C)ns.  It  is,  however, 
added;  that  in  case  of  gi-cat  heat,  of  snow,  or  of  bad  weather, 
or  when  the  wants  of  the  department  may  require  it,  the 
hours  above  indicated  may  be  altered. 

4 

Chur^  Gardens  and  Cemeieries, 

There  is  no  place  in  which  a  fresh  little  garden  can 
be  made  in  better  taste  than  round  a  city  church;  and 
in  Paris,  where  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  an  open 
spot  that  is  not  planted,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  spaces 
around  churches  are  neglected. 

There  are  several  instances  of  very  pretty  little  gardens 
being  associated  with  churches  in  Paris,  and  they  are  so 
successful  that  doubtless  the  system  will  be  extended.  The 
best  known  is  that  in  front  of  the  new  parish  church  of  the 
Trinite,  a  large  and  attractive  building.  An  oval  space, 
three  times  as  wide  as  the  church,  is  enclosed  in  front  of  it. 
The  gradually  ascending  carriage-way  is  cut  off  from  ilio 
garden  by  a  white  stone  balustrade,  as  shown  in  the  plate. 
From  the  garden  to  the  church  ascent  is  gained  by  two 
flights  of  steps,  and  betwceu  these  steps  three  curvilinear 
cascades  fall  irom  three  groups  of  statues,  the  waters  unit- 
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ing  in  one  semicircular  basin.  The  place  is  very  tastefully 
disposed  and  embellished.  The  effect  of  this  fine  new 
church,  with  its  sweet  little  garden  in  front,  is  something 
quite  sparkling  even  for  Paris ;  and  the  place  is,  like  the 
squares,  freely  open  to  the  public  and  much  frequented. 

Another  exceedingly  pretty  garden  intimately  associated 
with  a  church  is  the  Square  St.  Clothilde.  The  view, 
engraved  from  a  small  photograph  picked  up  by  chance 
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The  Square  and  Church  of  St.  Clothilde. 


in  Paris,  will  show  at  a  glance  how  much  the  beauty  of 
like  buildings  may  be  enhanced  by  a  little  judicious  gar- 
dening. It  is  only  justice  to  state  that  the  tasteful  plant- 
ing, the  neatness,  and,  above  all,  the  refreshing  verdure 
which  is  sustained  everywhere  by  profuse  waterings,  make 
the  place  leave  quite  a  different  impression  to  anything  of 
the  kind  seen  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  when  we  do  attempt 
any  sort  of  garden  round  our  churches  it  is  usually 
of  the  poorest  character.  The  gardens  just  alluded 
to  have  not  been  made  on  the  site  of  cemeteries,  and 
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therefore  the  designer  -was  free  to  do  as  he  liked  with  the 
gronnd.  In  this  country  there  are  nambers  of  city  grave- 
yards wliich,  now  disused,  ought  sooner  or  later  to  be 
tnmed  into  gardens,  but  gardens  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

In  some  places  they  have  commenced  rooting  np  the 
graveyards,  not  merely  where  the  tunnelling  power  of  a 
railway  company  is  brought  to  bear,  but  in  places  nntonched 
in  this  way,  and  where  the  thing  is  done  for  mere  love  of 
"  improvement/'  Evergreen  shrubs  arc  proverbially  fond 
of  London  smnt.  The  visitor  to  London  wlio  observes 
sndi  matters  can  liardly  foil  to  be  stmck  with  their 
Iniuriance  in  front  of  Tattersall's,  and  many  other  spots  in 
vhich  they  have  been  planted  at  some  expense.  The 
verdant  and  luxuriant  aspect  of  these  places  has  had  its  effect 
upon  the  chnrehwardens  and  powers  that  be,  and  accordingly 
they  have  set  to  work  to  beautify  our  graveyards.  Ever- 
greens are  to  be  substituted  for  headsttmes,  and  lamentable 
bits  of  cockney-gardening  for  the  memorials  of  the  dead* 
The  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  around  the  church  in  Bishopsgate-street. 
Tombs  and  headstones  appear  to  have  been  cleared  out  of 
the  way  and  all  obstructions  removed,  so  that  a  level  surfoce 
might  be  obtained  on  which  to  set  a  few  hundred  evergreens^ 
which  have  little  more  diance  of  flourisbing  in  Bishopsgate- 
street  than  if  planted  in  the  Salt  Lake.  To  have  the  bones  or 
memorials  of  one'sfriends  disturbedfortheill-digested  schemes 
of  a  jobbing  gardener  is  bad  enough  |  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  sacrilege  is  performed  to  plant  subjects  that  have  no 
chance  of  thriving^then  thewisdom  of  the  change  is  folly  seen; 
It  is  true  the  sculpture  in  our  cemeteries  is  anything  but 
Greek,  and  the  inscriptions  are  not  quite  so  simple  and  elegant 
as  those  in  the  catacombs }  but  the  rudest  and  most  mono- 
tonous of  them  tell  of  love  and  death where  human  harvests 
grow,^  and  to  all  but  the  most  vulgar  minds  must  be  sacred 
and  beautifhl.  What,  then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  had  the  memorials  of  friends  and  ancestors  disturbed 
for  such  a  purpose  ?  It  is  enough  to  draw  an  anathema  foom 
a  less  ready  rhymer  than  the  one  who  wrote Cursed  be 
he  who  moves  my  bones  1''   And  it  is  the  more  inexcusable 
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▼ben  ve  reflect  that  tHere  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  any 
mntOation  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  most  suitable  trees  for 
snch  places  are  those  that  would  not  require  any  alteration  of 
the  ground,  and  would  flourish  flceelj  in  a  town  atmosphere. 
The  weeping  willow,  birch,  ash,  weeping  elm,  and  a  con- 
siderable Tariety  of  drooping  and  other  deciduous  trees,  an 
above  all  others  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  might  be  planted 
without  interfering  with  the  stones  in  any  way.  Would  the 
htter  look  any  the  worse  for  bdng  shaded  by  a  beautiful 
pendulous  tree  here  and  there  ?  The  fact  is,  town  ceme« 
teries  may  be  made  as  beautifiil  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  with  Tegetation,  by  the  use  of  d^nduous  trees  and 
shrubs  and  a  few  well-tried  evergreens;  and  instead  of 
'  any  clearance  or  levelling  bdng  required  for  the  judicious 
placing  of  these,  they  will  look  all  the  better  for  being 
picturesqudy  grouped  among  the  tombstones  and  other 
imgularities  of  the  surface.  When  new  gardens  are  made 
in  connexion  with  a  new  church  it  matters  not  of  course 
how  the  ground  is  moved,  but  it  would  be  a  great  advan* 
tage  if  the  churchwarden  mind  could  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
beftwe  making  a  garden  in  a  graveyard  it  is  necessary  to  level 
the  space  and  make  it  like  any  commonplace  bit  of  ground. 
Instead  of  pursuing  such  a  course  they  should  procure  a 
few  pounds'  worth  of  advice  from  a  respectable  landscape 
gardener  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  say  to  him. 
Embellish  the  spot  without  destroying  its  memorials  or 
associations.''  If  yon  want  it  levelled,  mutflated,  and  planted 
with  a  few  formal  beds  and  shrubberies  confide  its  execution 
to  an  intelligent  navvy.  In  such  graveyard  gardens  much 
temporary  flower  work  should  be  avoided  in  consequence  of 
the  ceaseless  cave  it  requires,  and  all  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  hardy  and  permanent  ornaments  fit  for  such  a  placer 
Among  these  axe  happily  found  numerous  graceful  and 
weeping  subjects  so  suitable  for  cemeteries. 

Our  suburban  cemeteries  are  often  gardens,  pleasantly 
green,  and  abounding  with  trees,  weeping  and  otherwise ; 
while  in  the  country  diurchyard  where — 

"  Scattered  oft,  the  eurliest  of  the  jeor, 
B7  bMidi  BDMen  are  tbowm  of  violete  fboiid/' 
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there  is  a  quiet  Tciduxe  which  make  s  the  s]}ot  sweet  to  look 
upon ;  but  with  the  cemeteries  of  Paris  it  ia  very  different. 
There  human  love  is  lavish  in  its  testimony,  but  the  result 
is  ghastly  to  behold.  The  quantity  of  everlasting  floweis 
or  immortelles,  that  is  there  woven  into  wreaths,  for  placing 
on  and  about  the  tombs  in  the  cemeteries^  is  somethins: 
astounding.  Xcxt  to  seeing  the  eonteats  of  a  hundred 
Morgues  di:jplayed,  tlic  great  spread  of  decaying  everlastingB 
is  the  most  ghastly  sight.  They  hang  them  on  the  poor 
little  wooden  erosses,  they  pile  them  inside  on  the  eovered 
tombsj  they  stick  them  on  the  few  green  bushes,  they  sling 
them  under  little  spans  of  glass  placed  purpoaely  over  many 
tombs  to  protect  the  immortelles  from  the  weather,  till  in 
every  part,  and  particularly  the  part  where  the  second  and 
third-class  departed  are  buried,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to 
be  se^  but  everlastings  in  every  stage  of  decay^  the  sight 
being  most  depressing  to  anybody  used  to  green  British 
churchyards.  A  considerable  portion  of  each  large  Parisian 
cemetery  seems  made  to  be  inhabited  by  ghouls-  In  addi- 
tion to  decomposing  compositte,  there  is  no  end  of  small 
CTOckezyware  art,  and  countless  little  objects  made  in  bead- 
work,  and  brought  here  by  the  survivors  of  the  dead  to  hang 
on  the  little  black  crosses  or  tombs. 

It  is  somewhat  different  in  the  portions  devoted  to  the 
graves  of  those  who  could  command  money  when  they 
moved  about  on  the  surface,  and  such  as  passed  on  tluir 
way  to  the  grave  by  the  paths  of  fame  or  gloiy.  In  their 
case,  a  little  chapel,  a  ponderous  tomb,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  usually  protects  for  a  little  time  the  dust  of  particular 
individuals  from  minglin;j:  with  the  common  day  of  their 
poorrr  relatives,  and  affords  shelter  to  the  crosses  of  silver 
and  little  objects  of  art,  and  a  little  more  permanence  to 
the  wreaths.  But  ^hat  a  very  wide  difference  hot  ween  this 
portion  and  that  in  which  the  ground  is  not  paid  for  in  per- 
petuity I  Here  the  dust  is  allowed  to  lie  undisturbed,  at 
all  events  till  they  want  to  make  a  railway  through  it,  or 
the  gardening  taste  of  a  future  age  directs  the  surface  to 
be  levelled  and  planted  with  horrid  taste  as  a  garden,  as  has 
been  recently  done  in  several  cases  in  London,  so  that  the 
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earth  is  not  merely  a  deodorizing  medium^  as  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  other  divisions.  In  the  select  parts,  in  addi- 
tion to  small  statuary,  &c.,  you  frequently  see  choice  forced 
flowers  placed  on  the  tombs,  and  one  cold  February  day  I 
saw  a  dame,  evidently  a  nurse  or  respectable  servant,  sitting 
weeping  by  the  costly  tomb  of  a  young  woman  buried  that 
day  twelvemonth,  which  tomb  she  had  almost  covered  with 

Fio.  42. 


View  in  the  Cemetery  Moaliaartre. 


large  bunches  of  white  forced  Lilac  and  beautiful  buds  of 
Koses. 

Next  let  us  visit  the  wide  spaces  where  the  poorer  people 
hury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight,  and  you  will  sec  a  most 
business-like  mode  of  sepulture.  A  very  wide  trench,  or 
fosse,  is  cut,  wide  enough  to  hold  two  rows  of  coffins  placed 
across  it,  and  100  yards  long  or  so.  Here  they  are  rapidly 
stowed  in  one  after  another,  just  as  nursery  labourers  lay 
in  stock  "  by  the  heels,"  only  much  closer,  because  there  is 
no  earth  between  the  coffins,  and  wherever  the  coffins — 
which  are  very  like  egg-boxes,  only  somewhat  less  sub- 
stantial, happen  to  be  short,  so  that  a  little  space  is  left 
between  the  two  rows,  those  of  children  arc  placed  in 
lengthwise  between  them  to  economize  space;  the  whole 
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being  done  exactly  as  a  natty  man  would  pack  together 
turves  or  Musliroom-spawn  bricks.  This  is  the  fosse  com- 
munCj  or  grave  of  the  humbler  class  of  people,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  ground.  I  am  not  certain  what  be- 
comes of  the  remains  of  these  poor  people  after  the  lapse 
of  a  short  time,  but  by  some  means  or  other  the  ground  is 
soon  prepared  for  another  crop.  On  this  principle,  "  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  "  but  a  very  short  time 
in  their  last  bed,  and  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  indeed 
between  "  sickle  and  crown  "  in  Pere  la  Chaise. 

One  day,  when  in  the  Cemetery  of  Mont  Parnasse,  I 
saw  them  making  a  new  road,  the  bottom  being  made  with 
broken  headstones,  many  of  them  bearing  the  date  of  1860 
and  thereabouts.  These  had  been  placed  on  ground  that 
had  not  been  paid  for  in  perpetuity,  and  were  consequently 

Fio.  43. 


'i*be  Catacombs. 


grubbed  up  when,  as  before  described,  they  wanted  to  fill 
the  trenches  a  second  time.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  us  about 
a  graveyard  being  undermined  by  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  a  stone  inscribed  to  *'  perpetuate  "  the  memory 
of  somebody  being  knocked  about  by  the  waves  on  the 
beach — but  I  never  fully  knew  what  a  poor,  transient,  weedy 
kind  of  grass  is  the  flesh  of  the  lords  of  creation  till  1  be- 
came acquainted  with  Parisian  cemeteries.  A  cutting 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  the  earth  thrown  up  in 
high  banks  at  each  side,  a  priest  standing  at  one  part  near 
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a  slope  formed  by  the  slight  coTering  tliiown  over  the  baried 
of  that  daj,  vnd,  frequently,  a  little  crowd  of  monnieri  and 
friends,  bearing  a  coffin.  They  hand  it  to  the  man  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  who  packs  it  beside  the  others  without 
placing  a  particle  of  earth  between ;  the  priest  says  a  few 
words,  and  sprinkles  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  coffin  and 
day;  some  of  the  inoamers  weep,  but  are  soon  moved  out 
of  the  way  hj  another  little  crowd,  with  its  dead,  and  so  on 
till  the  long  and  wide  trench  is  full.  They  do  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  throw  a  little  earth  against  the  last  coffins 
put  in,  but  simply  put  a  rough  board  against  them  for  the 
night.  Those  places  not  paid  for  in  perpetuity  are  com- 
pletely cleared  out,  dug  up,  and  used  again  after  a  few 
TraTVy  the  bones  being  doubtless  sent  to  the  catacombs. 
The  wooden  crosses,  little  headstones,  and  countless  orna- 
ments are  carted  away,  thrown  in  great  heaps,  the  crosses 
and  consumable  parts  beinp:,  T  believe,  sent  to  the  hospitals 
as  fuel.  The  headstones  from  such  a  clearing  (when  not 
claimed  in  good  time  by  their  owners)  go  to  make  the 
drainage  of  a  drive,  or  mmc  similar  purpose.  And  yet 
these  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  ground  ia 
perpetuity,  go  on  erecting  inscribed  headstones,  and  bringing 
oft^  their  little  tokens  of  love,  knowing  well  that  a  few 
yean  will  sweep  away  these,  and  that  afterwards  they  cannot 
eren  tell  where  la  the  dust  of  those  that  have  been  taken 
from  them.  What  an  instance  of  human  love  and  man's 
fogacity  \  Let  us  hope  that  whatever  else  may  be  "  taken 
from  the  French,"  we  may  never  imitate  them  in  their 
cemetery  management. 

The  catacombs  are  simply  old  subterranean  quarries  stored 
with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  multitudes  of  men.  When  some 
of  the  old  and  well-fiUed  cemeteries  of  Paris  were  removed  to 
make  way  for  improvements,  the  bones,  &c.,  were  carted  away 
at  night,  escorted  by  priests  and  torches,  and  shot  down  in 
these  extensive  burrowings.  Afterwards  th^  were  regularly 
arranged  and  packed,  and  these  places  now  present  the  ap- 
pearance showu  in  the  engraving.  These  caves  were  origi* 
nally  precisely  like  those  in  which  is  practised  the  extra* 
ordinary  system  of  mushroom^cnltare  described  in  another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  BOCLEVABD8. 

Parts  is  famous  for  its  pnrks.  its  squares,  and  its  gardens, 
but  its  uoblcst  features,  and  those  most  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  cities,  are  its  rna^itieent  open  streets,  avenues, 
and  roads,  called  boulevards.  There  are  people  "who 
regaifl  these  as  needless,  simply  created  to  serve  the 
designs  of  an  astute  autocrat,  and  only  possible  under 
similar  rule  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  tlit  y  ;tre  merely  such 
means  of  comnnmication  as  would  be  found  in  even'  city  of 
the  world,  if  cities  were  desi^xned  with  any  due  rcjzard  to 
their  being  fitting  and  healthy  dwcliing-pl&ces  tor  hosts 
of  men. 

Parks  and  jravdens  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  they 
effect  only  a  partial  ^nod  if  vast  areas  of  densely-packed 
streets  are  unrelieved  by  ijreen  Oi)cn  spots  where  whole- 
some air  in;i}  o^itnin  a  rnntage  ground  in  its  ceaseless  work 
of  removing  impurities.  The  sli^'lit  ^ood  that  is  effected  by 
fine  parks  here  and  tliere  in  or  towards  the  out-^kirts  of  a 
city  IS  as  nothing  compared  with  what  may  be  earned  out 
by  so  plaririnp;  and  planting  streets  and  roads  that  the  air 
in  which  the  people  work  and  sleep  may  day  and  night  be 
comparatively  pure  and  free,  and  the  eye  reircshed  with 
green  at  almost  every  point. 

Paris  exhibits  the  noblest  and  most  ])raiseworthy  attempts 
yet  seen  to  render  an  originally  close  and  dirty  city  healthy 
and  pleasant  for  man  ;  and  this  has  been  chiefly  eficeted  by 
her  vast  system  of  boulevards — wide  Avell-made  open  streets 
and  roads  bordered  with  trees,  and  excellent  footwavs  as 
wide  as  raanv  of  the  old  streets,  or  wider.  Thev  do  not 
simply  i)ass  through  the  city  in  one  or  several  important 
lines^  but  pierce  it  m  every  direction^  and  are  designed 
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upon  a  far-scciug  and  systematic  plan,  so  that  diirinfctlie  future 
cxi.stenoc  of  the  city  overcrowding  of  its  parts  must  cuuic 
almost  an  impossibility.  Many  visitors  who  stroll  aloiiL^the 
fashionable  and  crow  dcd  boulevards  of  central  Paris,  who  see 
them  running  in  all  directions  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and 
offering  bold  approaches  to  every  important  position,  may 
yet  have  but  a  meagre  idea  of  their  vast  extent  in  tho  back- 
ward and  less  known  regions  of  the  city.  The  elm-ljordcred 
Boulevards  Sebastupol  and  St.  Michel  cut  through  Paris 
from  north  to  south,  running  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
on  their  way  effectually  opening  up  the  old  Latin  and  many 
other  close  quarters;  but  beyniKt  their  outer  extremities 
and  between  the  fortifications  and  the  central  districts  still 
larger  boulevards  sweep  round,  wide  enough  to  be  planted 
witli  L^roves  of  trees  and  to  permit  the  breeze  to  play  freely 
thru  ugh,  no  matter  how  high  and  thickly  the  buildings  may 
be  raised  for  years  to  come.  Immediately  within  the  forti- 
fications there  is  a  wide  boulevard  running  round  the  city 
under  varimi?  names  for  many  miles,  while  from  every 
cinnilar  oj>tii  space — like  the  Place  du  Tronc,  Place  du 
Trocadero,  Place  d'ltalie,  or  Place  de  TEtoilo — they  radiate 
like  a  star.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  space  within  the 
fortifications  is  netted  over  by  them,  and,  instead  of  the 
outer  and  less  frequented  boulevards  being  narrower  than 
the  central  ones,  they  are  often  much  wider.  In  many 
instances  these  outer  boulevards  pass  through  parts  but 
thinly  or  not  at  all  populated,  so  that  the  buildings  to 
which  the  future  is  sure  to  give  rise  cannot  encroach  upon 
the  space  necessary  for  the  irae  circulation  of  air  and 
traffic. 

The  architecture  that  borders  thv  Ijoulevards  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  populous  districts  has  often  been  objected  to,  and 
■with  jn^^tice,  as  formal  and  not  in  any  way  attractive,  liut 
this  cannot,  except  with  the  most  thoughtless,  jmss  for  any 
objection  to  the  creation  of  open,  treo-emb*  lUshed  streets. 
The  greenest  and  sweetest  of  gardens  may  be  quickly 
rendered  hideous  by  somebody  with  a  taste  for  pottery, 
piaster,  or  geometrical  twiriings  on  the  ground,  but  this  is 
dearly  not  the  fault  of  the  garden.    The  ?aried  aichl- 
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tccturc  ihat  has  of  recent  years  sj)ning  up  in  many  of 
our  leading  streets  is,  uith  all  its  faults,  intinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  the  bald  foniKiiity  and  luoiiotouy  characteristic 
of  the  style  adopted  in  tlic  best  streets  of  Paris.  Widi  our 
street  architecture,  which  has  improved  so  inucb^  and  pro- 
mises so  much  more,  ■we  might,  if  we  could  only  obtvain 
open,  handsome,  tree-enlivened  streets,  eventually  pro- 
duce a  result  of  which  ^vc,  and  all  interested  in  city  im- 
provement, might  justly  be  prouder  than  the  French  arc  of 
their  boulevards. 

How  far  wc  are  behind  them  at  present,  those  can  tell  who 
know  what  has  been  done  of  late  vears  in  such  cities  as 
Rouen,  Lyons,  and  Paris,  and  who  arc  also  acquainted  with 
our  own  arrcat,  sooty,  pLu  ked,  and  cheerless  cities.  Are  our 
cities  and  towns  to  remain  a  mere  agglomeration  of  furrows 
— ruts  which  U)  the  ovcr-passitij:  l)ird  must  seem  an  execllcut 
contrivance  for  preventing  foul  vaponi-s  to  escape  from  the 
abode  of  men — or  are  they  to  receive  a^s  much  attention,  as 
to  laying  out,  as  is  bestowed  upon  the  surroundings  of  a 
suburban  villa?  At  first  sight  there  does  not  seem  any 
reason  \viiy  the  places  where  men  most  congregate  should 
be  those  from  which  all  who  can  afford  it  escape  as 
often  as  possible  ;  though,  douljtless,  in  a  country  where  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  regulate  everything  and  every- 
body in  such  a  satisfactory  A\:iy,  and  where  political  economy 
is  so  well  understood,  one  v.uukl  not  have  to  travel  far  for 
reasons  why  things  are  right  as  they  are.  But  judging  by 
results  few  will  deny  that  the  disposition  of  our  cities  is  a 
disgi'acc  to  any  ci>'ilized  race.  ^Vhy,  witlujin  [ouching  at 
all  ujion  the  most  crowded  and  fdthy  parts  of  London,  one 
may  fcce  more  in  a  walk  from  the  Strand  or  Fleet-street  to 
the  Regent's  Park  than  would  suffice  to  make  him  ( xclaim, 
*'  Wliat  a  miserable  and  disheartening  accompaniment  of  all 
our  boasted  progress  !"  Such  a  reeking  mass  of  mismanage- 
ment ris  may  be  found  from  cast  to  west  and  north  to 
soutli,  ihc  world  has  probably  never  seen;  and  yet  London 
is  the  "  richest  eitv  in  the  world  !"  The  wealth  of  it, 
compared  to  that  of  such  towns  as  R^uen  or  Milan,  is  as 
Mont  Blanc  to  Primrose  Hill;  yot  cither  of  these  cities 
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wonld  put  the  "  centre  of  civilisation'^  to  shame  as  regards 
clean  and  well  planned  streets  and  promenades. 

It  is  a  eitj  of  commerce^  and  we  cannot  afford  space 
or  mone^  to  remodel  it,  say  some;  bnt  apart  alto^rtlier 
from  qnestions  of  salubrity  and  appearance,  imsgine  ioat 
a  moment  how  much  Is  lost  from  mere  want  of  room 
even  in  our  leading  thoroughfares.  In  many  cases  they 
are  almost  impassable  except  to  those  used  and  com- 
pelled to  force  their  way  through  them,  while  if  the 
pressed  pedestrian  retires  into  a  cab  he  may  find  himself 
brought  quite  to  a  standstill  in  some  busy  groove.  Wide 
thoroughfares  and  free  circulation  wonld  be  found  to  agree 
as  well  with  commerce  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  on 
those  of  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  All  real  improvements  would 
restdt  in  a  clear  gain  to  the  business  of  a  city,  as  will 
doubtless  be  proved  ere  long  by  our  truly  worthy  Thames 
embankment.  But  the  space  ?  Land  is  too  dear  I  This 
is  really  not  a  great  difficulty  in  London.  There  is  no  city 
whic^  could  be  pierced  with  free,  open  roads  and  boule- 
vards more  cheaply  and  readily.  In  its  very  centre  there 
are  acres  covered  by  shallow  brick  buildings,  which  have 
not  cost,  and  do  not  pay,  nearly  so  much  as  closely-packed^ 
taU,  stone  houses  in  inferior  parts  of  Paris,  that  are  cut 
through  every  day  almost  as  fr^y  as  if  they  were  made  of 
pasteboard.  Begions  like  that  of  Tottenham-court-road, 
most  important  and  well  situated  for  business  purposes,  are 
covered  by  the  veriest  shanties,  which  are  of  comparatively 
little  value.  In  such  places  houses  to  acocxnmodate  twice 
the  number  of  persons  might  be  buOt,  and  lodge  them  far 
more  comfortably  than  at  present,  wMIe  the  streets  might 
be  aa  wide  again,  and  therefore  have  purer  air  and  more 
light.  Wide  tree-planted  avenues  might  lead  from  the 
embankment  out  towards  the  pleasingly  diversified  suburbs, 
and  would  act  as  veins  of  salubrity  to  the  regions  they 
traversed.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  property  along  such 
main  aMeries  would  repay  for  the  outlay.  If  land  be  really 
so  valuable,  why  occupy  it  with  such  trifling  and  unprofitable 
buildings?  The  fact  is,  the  objection  aa  to  space,  which  is 
usually  urged  as  the  greatest,  is  no  objection  at  alL  Half 
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occupied  and  sometimes  iraste  ground  without  the  margins 
of  the  cityj  and  square  miles  almost  worse  than  waste  within, 
attest  this. 

Of  course  such  changes  as  I  advocate  would  involve  the 
adoption  of  the  "  flat^'  system,  which  some  say  our  people 
have  a  great  objection  to.  But  that  tlicre  can  be  no  real 
objection  in  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  adopted  by 
a  non-gregarious  people  like  the  Scotcli,  as  well  as  by  the 
French.  In  houses  constructed  in  this  way,  and  with  all 
modem  improvements  and  comforts  never  to  be  found  in 
the  miserable  and  fragile  structures  now  everywhere  to  be 
seeUj  the  additional  warmth  and  dryness  which  would  result 
from  the  thicker  and  better  buildings  necessary,  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  public  healtli,  while 
efficient  ventilation  would  prove  a  still  greater  aid.  It  is 
by  no  means  dear  that  any  less  thorough  mode  of  proceed- 
ing will  prove  a  true  remedy.  Our  narrow  streets,  the  want  of 
anything  like  a  generally  recognised  plan,  and  flimsy  houses, 
are  worthy  only  of  a  period  when  men  first  herded  together 
for  security^  and  not  of  the  Victorian  era.  No  sprinkling 
about  of  disinfecting  agents  when  danger  becomes  imminent, 
or  pulling  down  of  a  few  shops  that  have  protruded  them- 
selves and  their  outhanginga  so  far  into  the  narrow  street 
that  they  have  become  intolerable,  even  to  those  accustomed 
to  dodge  through  the  streets  of  London,  will  touch  more 
than  the  sur&ce-roots  of  the  evil.  Most  of  such  narrow, 
achemeless  improvementa  as  are  now  taking  place  will  be 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  vast  growth  of  what  even  In 
Byron's  tune  was  ''this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn." 

The  change  must  be  radical  I  We  want  a  plan  with  the 
Thames  embankment  for  its  backbone.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  having  the  beat  embellishments  seen  in  conti- 
nental dties,  minus  their  trees  in  tuba  and  paltrier  features. 
But  to  have  them  it  is  indispensable  that  we  first  have 
breadth  and  room,  that  the  street  traffic  may  drcnlate  with- 
out abradmg  them  away.  Footways  and  roads,  wide  and 
open,  are  the  first  and  greatest  necessaries,  and  they  ought 
to  be  planted  with  trees,  which  do  better  in  London  than  in 
Bsris.   No  fancy  gardenings  no  expense  Ibr  vases,  griffins. 
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wster-«qiiirtiiig-*-nothing  wliatsoeT^  thafc  type — should 
be  tolerated  until  the  pure  free  air  be  enabled  to  search  ita 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  townj  ihiongh  open  Terdure- 
bofideied  loada;  which  indeed  would  induce  it  to  ignore 
the  boundary  line  that  now  bo  widely  marks  tiie  difference 
between  town  and  country. 

To  hope  to  attack  the  man  of  disease  and  dirt  that  exists, 
without  first  giving  men  an  opportunity  of  eiyoying  pure 
air  and  light,  is  in  vain.  These  are  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  of  blessings  j  they  are  naturally  the  property 
of  all;  but  dviliied  man  completely  annuli  them  by  hia 
muddling  and  stupid  arrangement  of  our  cities.  To  make 
them  once  more  the  property  of  all  should  be  the  aim  of 
everybody  who  wishes  wdl  to  his  country.  It  should  be 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  questions  for  a  re* 
formed  parliament.''  Eor  what  is  the  use  of  all  our  present 
effiorts  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  masses  in 
our  cities,  if  health  and  all  its  consequences  be  impossible  in 
them?  Of  none  indeed,  except  it  be  in  perpetuating  much 
of  the  misery  and  squalidness  that  occur  amongst  us  by 
ministering  to  them. 

The  conditions  complained  of  do  not  simply  occur  in 
central  parts  of  Loudon  where  land  is  very  dear :  far  with* 
out  the  radius  of  the  parks,  the  arrangements  of  streets  are 
frequently  quite  as  bad  as  in  the  poor  central  districts,  and 
capital  preparations  are  being  made  to  secure  a  dozen  years 
hence  a  suburban  cordon  of  districts  like  St.  Giles's.  To 
experience  the  truth  of  this  the  reader  has  merely  to  walk 
ftom  Kensington  Ghirdens  to  Kcw — not  the  most  unpleasant 
atroU  that  could  he  selected  in  suburban  Ijondon.  In  the 
course  of  his  journey  he  will  find  in  the  least  populated  porta 
pleasant  open  rosds,  in  some  cases  wider  than  a  boulevard, 
and  with  useless  spaces  railed  off,  and  spreads  of  gravel,  wide 
as  a  princely  avenue,  before  some  low  and  isolated  public- 
house  ;  but  the  moment  he  arrives  at  a  densely  populated 
-  part,  the  dead  rabbits,  sheep,  &e.,  thrust  out  from  the  shops 
into  the  few  feet  of  crowded  footway,  oblige  him  to  dodge  so 
often  among  the  dung-carts  and  omnibuses  of  the  narrow, 
crowded  street  that,  if  he  has  ever  seen  even  an  approach 
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to  a  decently  arranged  city,  he  will  be  forced  to  admit  that 
8ubiirl)s  of  Loudon,  miles  in  extent,  have  received  less 
attention  as  to  design  than  a  cottager  bestows  upon  liis  little 
garden,  or  a  designer  of  wall-paper  on  his  rudest  patterns. 
From  a  like,  or  even  a  worse,  condition  our  neighbours  have 
been  delivered  by  their  splendid  boulevards,  and  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  word  boulevard,  or  boulevart  as  it  is  frequently  spelt, 
signifies  in  its  primary  sense  a  walk  made  upon  the  walls  of 
a  fortified  town,  of  which  we  have  so  good  an  example  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Chester :  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
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Paris  BCTcn  hundred  years  ago. 


the  Low  German  "  bullewerke,"  a  word  of  similar  meaning  to 
our  own  bulwarks.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  the  Paris  boulevards 
proper,  extending  from  the  !Madcleiue  to  the  Bastille, 
undoubtedly  occupy  the  site  of  the  aucient  wall  built  by 
Etienne  Marcel  and  Hugues  Aubriot,  to  resist  the  incursions 
of  the  English  army  which  encamped  round  St.  Denis.  The 
tables  have  long  since  been  turned  however,  and  instead  of 
entering  Paris  to  plunder  and  slay,  a  huge  undisciplined 
English  army  is  constantly  passing  through  the  gates  of  Paris 
to  be  plundered  by  the  shopkeepers,  and  take  their  chance 
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of  being  slain  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  numberless  forms  of 
dissipation  to  be  met  with  in  that  gayest  of  all  cities. 

The  first  Paris  boulevard  was  opened  in  1670,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  extended  from  the  Porte  St. 
Denis  to  the  Bastille.  It  so  pleased  the  Parisians  that 
before  the  end  of  the  following  year  the  line  was  continued 
in  the  other  direction  from  the  Porte  St.  Denis  to  the 
Porte  St.  Honore,  which  stood  across  the  end  of  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  where  that  street  now  joins  the 
Rue  Royale.  A  year  or  two  after,  the  ancient  Porte  du 
Temple  which  stood  in  the  boulevard  of  that  name  was 
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View  oa  the  old  exterior  Boulevards. 


removed,  and  the  road  between  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the 
Bastille  levelled  and  repaired,  thus  completing  the  original 
line  of  boulevards  so  often  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse  since  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarquc,  and  which 
have  prescrv'cd  their  prestige,  as  the  boulevards  par  excel- 
lence, over  all  those  that  have  been  since  constructed. 

The  promenadcrs  of  the  17th  century,  on  looking  to  the 
north  of  the  capital,  must  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  open  country  beyond,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  little  villages  or  rich  abbeys — the  ancient  fane  of  St. 
Denis  lifting  its  grey  towers  in  conscious  superiority  above 
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iihem  all.  Looking  south,  lie  woold  see  a  somewhat  sparsely 
populated  district  between  him  and  the  LouTrej  althoogb 
the  Marais  to  the  east  was  gradually  extending  itself 
towards  the  jRirtifications.  The  bonlevaida  then  under 
Louis  XIV.,  formed  a  long  promenade  some  150  feet  wide, 
and  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  beneath  which  the  Parisians 
oould  enjoy  the  double  sight  of  the  dty  and  country  in  the 
midst  of  rural  silence  and  quiet.  The  ancient  buildings  of 
that  epoch,  from  the  Porte  St.  Honor^  at  one  end  to  the 
castellated  Bastille,  hare  long  been  aweptaway,  and  uoth.n^ 
is  left  to  remind  one  of  the  Grand  Honarque  but  the 
Portes  St.  Martin  and  SI  Loui»— both  heavy  masses  of 
dassicalism — and  a  few  names  that  hare  been  bestowed  on 
the  neighbouring  atr^ts. 

The  memoiy  of  the  old  fortifications  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Rue  Basse  des  Bemparts,  which  forms  the  north  side 
of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
linger  over  the  recollections  of  the  past  when  the  present 
haa  such  pressing  claims  on  our  attention.  During  the 
following  reigns  the  city  gradually  crept  up  to  the  boule- 
Tards,  absorbing  numerous  convents,  monasteries,  and  noble 
domains  in  its  progress.  The  Revolution  pred^tated 
matters  by  confiscating  the  remaining  monastic  and  aristo- 
cratic lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls.  The  boulevards  soon  became  the  favourite 
resort  of  all  that  was  noble,  witty,  or  pretty  in  Paris. 
Restaurants  began  to  lift  their  heads  above  the  small  guin- 
guettes  that  were  first  erected  along  the  line,  and  house  by 
house^  tree  by  tree,  the  boulevards  gradually  assumed  their 
present  aspect. 

The  boulevards,  par  excellence,  stretch  from  the  Made* 
Icinc  tf)  thr  Place  de  la  Bastille;  and  a  ride  outside  an  omni- 
bus from  one  jxjiut  to  the  other  \rill  •svcU  afford  a  sight  not 
to  be  Avitncssed  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  roadway 
and  footpaths  arc  more  spacious  than  any  in  London. 
The  latter  are  usually  thoroughly  -well  asphalted,  shaded 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  furnished  with  numerous  seats. 
In  the  more  fasliionablc  porti(jn — that  between  the  Boule- 
vard dc  la  Madeleine  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin — nearly 
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every  other  house  is  a  restaurant,  a  cafe,  or  a  theatre. 
Before  every  one  of  these  are  groups  of  little  tables,  at 
which  pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
seated  laughing,  talking,  smoking,  and  drinking  as  if  no 
such  things  as  wars,  revolutions,  or  financial  panics  ever 
existed. 

The  boulevards  of  Paris  are,  generally  speaking,  so  very 
much  alike  that  to  describe  them  in  detail  is  needless.  The 
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Avcnuo  Victoria,  near  tho  Uutcl  de  Villc. 


illustrations  will  give  a  better  idea  of  their  actual  appear- 
ance than  any  written  description.  From  house  to  house 
they  are  usually,  in  the  most  frequented  parts,  over  100  feet 
wide,  occasionally  reaching  between  130  and  140  feet, 
and  even  much  wider  than  this  in  the  outer  boulevards, 
which  arc  sometimes  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen  lines  of 
trees,  in  addition  to  very  wide  footways,  and  perhaps  two 
minor  as  well  as  a  wide  central  road,  as  in  the  Avenue  de 
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la  Grande  Armec.  Tlic  footways  of  the  most  frequented 
boulevards  are  about  twenty-six  feet  wide  on  each  side,  and 
sometimes  more. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  general  similarity,  there  are  a 
few  distinctive  enough  for  special  mention,  and  among 
these  none  more  so  than  the  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir, 
which  runs  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  du  Temple.  This  often  escai>cs  observation  from 
visitors,  as  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  drains  most  of  the 
traffic  from  the  Bastille  to  the  fashionable  boulevards ;  but 
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Kud  view  of  tho  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir. 


it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Paris,  and  more  than 
usually  ornamental.  It  is  nearly  2000  yards  long,  and  is 
in  great  part  built  over  a  canal.  It  was  thought  desirable 
to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  canal,  and  to  make  a  wide 
boulevard  over  this  huge  bridge,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
traffic  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  district.  It 
became  necessary  to  have  ventilating  and  lighting  shafts 
for  the  canal,  and  eighteen  pairs  of  these  openings  occur 
in  the  course  of  its  length.  These  have  been  ingeniously 
and  tastefully  hidden  by  eighteen  little  railed-iu  parterres. 
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In  these  the  openings,  which  are  wired  over,  are  surrounded 
by  a  thick  low  hedge  of  Euonymus  or  some  close  evergreen, 
80  that  no  opening  of  any  kind  is  exposed  to  the  passing 
observer.  In  the  centre  of  each  garden  there  is  a  long 
basin  and  a  fountain,  the  whole  being  connected  and  sur- 
rounded by  flowers  and  grass.  Then  on  each  side  of  these 
parterres  there  are  very  wide  avenue  footways,  each  shaded 
by  two  lines  of  Plane  trees — a  road  being  on  each  side  of 
the  parterres  and  tree  avenues.  For  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  the  flower-market  that  has  its  head- 
quarters held  there  extends  down  amongst  the  little  railed- 
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Placo  du  TrOnc. 


in  parterres,  and  the  efibet  is  altogether  very  pretty  and 
quite  unique. 

Every  visitor  to  Paris  must  of  course  have  seen  the 
fashionable  boulevards  stretching  from  the  Madeleine  to 
the  Place  du  Chl^teau  d'Eau,  but  the  great  outer  systems 
often  escape  observation.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  among 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  exterior  boulevards  are  those  of 
St.  Jacques,  d'ltalie,  d'Enfer,  Du  Mont  Parnasse,  and  the 
Avenue  de  Breteuil;  on  the  right  bank  the  Boulevards 
Pereire,  des  Batignolles,  Clichy,  Rochechouart,  de  la 
Chapelle,  and  de  Belleville  are  amongst  the  most  important, 
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ihoagli>  vhcre  there  arc  so  many  of  great  extent  and 
almost  Binular  features,  it  is  difficult  to  particulame. 

Of  avenues,  the  largest  and  most  gardencsque  is  the 
Avenue  de  rimperat  rice,  leading  from  the  Arc  de  Thomphe 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

In  order  to  put  the  centre  of  Paris  in  communication 
with  ihe  Bois  de  Boulogne  by  means  of  a  vride  direct  road« 
an  imperial  decree  ordered  the  Route  departemental  leading 
from  the  EojkI  Pf>int  de  FKtoile  to  the  Porte  Dauphine  of 
the  "Bern  (Ic  Boulogne,  to  be  straightened.  Half  the 
expense  tras  borne  by  the  State,  imder  the  conditions  that 
an  iron  railing  of  uniform  design  was  to  be  constructed  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  road,  that  a  strip  of  eleven  yards 
in  breadth  be  left  for  a  garden  between  this  railing  and 
the  houses  on  each  side,  and  further,  that  no  kind  of  trade 
or  manufacture  should  be  carried  on  in  the  houses  adjoiTiing. 
The  avenue  was  made  entirely  through  private  lands  which 
vero  acquired  for  the  purpose.  Its  total  length  is  1300 
yards ;  the  width  130  yards.  It  consists  of  a  central  drive, 
seventeen  yards  wide,  of  two  lariro  side  walks,  each  mea- 
Boring  thirteen  yards  wide,  and  of  two  strips  of  turf  planted 
with  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  whole  of  the 
species  as  yet  natui'alizcd  in  Paris,  and  lastly,  of  two  foot* 
paths  running  along  the  side  of  iron  railings  that  separate 
the  houses  from  the  road.  The  total  cost  of  the  avenue 
amounted  to  over  20,000/.,  in  addition  to  Avluch  the  city  of 
Paris  expended  a  sum  of  1000/.  more  on  the  flower-beds  and 
plantations,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Auteuil  railway 
bridge,  and  for  the  general  drainage  of  the  ride. 

The  Avenue  de  rEmpcreur,  l)cginnlng  at  the  Quai  de 
Billy,  opposite  the  Pont  de  TAlma,  and  joining  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  close  by  the  Porte  de  la  Muette,  is  another 
example  of  the  great  attention  and  expense  devoted  to 
avenues  and  boulevards  in  Paris  during  recent  years.  The 
portion  of  the  avenue  between  the  Porte  de  la  ]SIucttc  and 
the  Place  du  Hoi  de  Rome  was  laid  down  in  1862.  Tlio 
part  included  between  the  Hue  du  Petit  Pare  and  the  Place 
.  du  Boi  de  Rome  necessitated  considerable  excavations,  many 
of  them  being  as  inuch  as  thirty-three  feet  in  depth.  Along 
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the  whole  of  this  section  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  property 
were  obliged  to  set  apart  a  strip  of  ground,  thirty-three  feet 
wide,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  of  uniform  character,  and 
laid  out  as  a  pleasure-garden.  Tlicy  were  also  forbidden  to 
let  out  any  of  the  premises  for  trading  or  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Fio.  49. 


ATenue  do  Brctenil :  tho  nrtesinn  well  of  Grencllc,  and  iho  Invalides. 


The  part  between  the  Place  du  Roi  dc  Rome  and  the 
Quai  de  Billy  was  begun  and  finished  in  1866.  The  incline 
of  27  in  1000  that  was  obliged  to  be  given  to  this  portion 
of  the  road  also  necessitated  large  excavations  of  an  average 
depth  of  six  feet  between  the  Boulevard  du  Roi  de  Rome 
and  the  Place  Chaillot ;  whilst  from  this  point  to  the  Pont 
dc  TAlma  an  embankment  had  to  be  made  in  some  places 
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tliirty-six  feet  liigli.  Brtwecu  the  Place  dc  Cliaillot  and 
tlic  Pont  de  I'Alma  that  side  of  the  road  oujy  which  faces 
towards  Chaillot  will  be  covered  with  houses.  Tlie  side 
loolving  towards  tlie  Seine,  which  will  form  a  terrace,  sup- 
ported by  an  inaiit  use  wall,  will  give  a  fine  view  of  tlic 
river  and  the  hills  about  Meudon.  The  laud  on  which  the 
terrace  wall  is  built  is  formed  of  the  alluvium  of  the  Seine, 
which  rendered  the  work  of  construction  most  difficult, 
owing  to  its  want  of  firmness.  The  method  which  seemed 
to  ])romise  the  greatest  amount  of  safety,  combined  with 
economy,  was  to  sjircad  the  pressure  of  the  vast  mass  over 
a  large  extent  of  surface.  For  this  purpose  a  wide  area 
was  formed  of  concrete,  on  which  was  erected  a  wall  nearly 
of  the  same  size.  This  wall  wa-s  hollowed  out  on  each  side 
by  large  spaces,  forming  on  the  front  turned  towards  the 
observer  a  series  of  vaults  supporting  a  row  of  shrubs, 
whicli  nllowed  the  eye  to  wander  through  them  into  the 
neighbouring  gardens.  On  the  other  side  where  the  em- 
bankment had  been  formed  there  were  two  rows  of  vaults, 
in  order  that  the  weight  of  earth  resting  on  them  might  be 
added  to  that  of  the  arcade  itself,  so  as  to  counterbalanee  the 
effect  of  the  teudency  of  the  cmbaukmeat  to  throw  the  wall 
outwards. 

The  portion  of  the  wall  standing  to  the  right  of  the 
premises  that  belong  to  the  waterworks  at  Chaillot  was  too 
low  to  render  the  same  method  of  construction  nceessarv. 
However,  in  order  to  increase  the  resources  of  this  estab- 
lishment, and  to  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  the  pass(>rs-l)y 
the  vast  heaps  of  coal  lying  in  the  yards,  the  vaulting 
of  the  wall  was  continued  on  a  smaller  scale  so  as  to  form  a 
footpath  above  and  a  series  of  coal  cellars  below.  This  part 
of  the  wall  was  surmounted  by  a  railing  covered  with  ivy  so 
as  partially  to  hide  the  yard  and  buildings  of  the  water- 
works, which  were  somewhat  awkwardly  cut  in  two  by  the 
new  road.  This  wall  M  as  built  entirely  in  a  kiiul  of  artificial 
stone  formed  of  compressed  concrete.  The  arcades  that  arc 
visible  have  millstone  dressings,  in  order  as  much  as  possible 
to  vary  the  appearance  of  the  wall,  which  is  no  less  than  430 
yards  long.    The  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Avenue 
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do  I'l'^mpcrciir  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  8:2,OOOA  From 
tlic  preceding  the  kind  of  difficulties  that  have  been  over- 
come in  carrvincr  out  such  works  in  Pnris  of  recent  years 
^vill  be  tolcrnbly  apparent.  A  large  work  might  be  ^ed 
with  like  dctaiN. 

Naturally  tlic  features  of  the  boulevards  -wliicli  command 
most  rittcjiTion  in  this  book  arc  the  trees.  The  advantage 
of  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  best  boulevard  and  city 
trees  is  so  great  that  a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  them. 
It  is  truly  surprising  to  see  liow  well  these  arc  managed  in 
Parisj  and  to  what  an  enormous  extoTit  they  are  planted,  as 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  tlie  boulevards,  and  along 
the  river,  as  on  the  scores  of  miles  of  subur!)au  boule- 
vards, radiating  avenues  and  roads,  the  sides  of  which  one 
would  think  capable  of  supplying  Paris  with  building 
ground  for  a  dozen  generations  to  come.  The  planting  iu  all 
the  London  parks  is  as  uothint,^  compared  to  the  avenue 
and  boulevard  planting  in  and  around  Paris.  The  trees  are 
nearly  all  young,  but  very  vigorous  and  promising.  Every 
tree  is  trained  and  pruned  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical 
straight-ascending  head,  with  a  clean  stem.  Every  tree  is 
protected  by  a  slight  cast-iron  or  stick  basket ;  it  is  staked 
when  young,  and  when  old  if  necessary,  and  nearly  every 
tree  is  provided  with  a  cast-iron  grating  six  fcv.t  wide  or  so, 
which  effectually  prevents  the  ground  from  becoming  hard 
about  the  trees  in  the  most  frc(picntcd  thoroughfares, 
permits  of  any  attention  they  may  require  when  young,  and 
of  abundance  of  water  being  quickly  absorbed  in  summer. 
The  expense  for  these  strong  and  wide  gratings  must  be 
something  immense,  but  assuredly  the  result  that  will  be 
presented  by  the  trees  a  few  years  hence  will  more  than 
repay  for  all  the  outlay  by  the  grateful  shade  and  beauty 
they  will  afford  the  town  in  all  its  parts.  As  soon  as  a  new 
road  or  boulevard  is  made  in  Paris,  it  is  planted  with  trees ; 
and  every  one  of  the  millions  is  as  carefully  trained  and 
protected  as  a  pet  tree  in  an  English  nobleman's  park. 

The  trees  recently  planted  on  the  boulevards  are  placed 
at  a  uniform  distance  of  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
feet.    To  plant  so  closely  of  course  helps  to  furnish  the 
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streets  with  Bome  shade  almost  direetlj;  and  as  the  trees  are 
usually  tnuned  specially  for  bonlewd  planting  some  little 
effect  is  obtained  at  once ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  too  close  a  system  of  planting,  as  the  trees  cannot  grow 
sufficiently  when  so  mnch  crowded.  A  better  way  would  be  to 
place  them  five  or  ten  feet  farther  apart,  and  plant,  alternately 
with  the  trees  destined  to  grace  the  boulevard  eventually, 
some  kind  that  grows  very  rapidly  when  young.  This  would 
help  to  Aimish  and  fireshen  Ihe  avenue  until  the  trees  in- 
tended to  permanency  adorn  it  have  been  established  and 
advanced  a  lew  years;  and  as  soon  as  those  of  the  free  growing 
nursiDg  kind  have  become  large  enough  to  deprive  their 
neighbours  of  light  they  may  be  cut  in  vigorously,  and  finally 
removed  altogether.  Sometimes  double  ranks  of  trees  are 
planted,  but  this  is  only  wise  where  there  are  very  wide 
boulevards.  It  is  occasionally  practised  in  avenues— like 
some  of  those  that  radiate  from  the  Arc  de  Tiiomphe ;  but 
usually  it  has  the  effect  of  darkening  the  houses  too  much. 
IVherCj  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  outer  boulevards,  there  is 
abundant  room  for  a  double  or  even  treble  line  of  trees  to 
develope  without  disagreeably  shading  the  houses,  they 
should  of  course  be  planted.  The  trees  are  usuall}  placed 
within  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 
footway,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  to  keep  them  a  few  feet  further  from  the  road, 
and  tins  would  admit  of  giving  them  a  larger  body  of  soil. 
Qenerally  in  Paris  they  receive  too  little. 

'When  the  boulevard  is  marked  out  and  levelled,  if 
ihe  soil  is  of  bad  quality,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
trenches  are  dug  in  the  footway,  trom  one  end  of  the 
boulevard  to  the  other.  The  width  of  this  trench  is 
usually  about  six  feet,  and  its  depth  four  or  five;  and  before 
filling  it  in,  drain  pipes  are  laid  along  the  sides,  made 
with  lapped  joints  so  that  the  roots  shall  not  enter  between 
them.  The  trench  is  then  filled  with  good  garden  earth, 
raising  it  a  little  lii^;Iicr  than  the  level,  so  as  to  allow  for 
settling.  In  this  ground  the  trees  are  planted  at  about 
six  yards  apart.  They  should  be  carefully  chosen,  with 
perfect  loots^  and  moderately  pruned.    Formerly  the  stem 
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was  eat  at  abimt  nine  feet  from  the  ground ;  but  tbis  bad  the 
bad  effect  of  pieTenting  the  top  of  the  tfee  from  being 
straight^  and  the  jiractice  has  been  given  up.  The  trees 
are  next  itaked  and  tied  with  wire  orer  a  neat  wad  of 
straw,  which  prevents  all  injurj  to  the  stem.  A  protecting 
cage,  neither  heavy  nor  very  expensive,  is  placed  round  the 
tree  to  prevent  accidents;  and  if  the  weather  be  at  all  dry 
at  the  time  of  planting,  the  trees  are  copiously  watered.  As 
for  the  making  of  the  roads  and  streets,  it  is  admirable, 
as  many  readers  may  have  learnt  for  themselves.  "When 
the  repairing  or  making  a  road  in  Paris  is  finished,  the  sur- 
fsce  is  as  level  and  crisp  as  the  broad  walk  in  the  Begentfs 
Park,  so  that  the  horses  are  spared  much  pain,  and  car- 
riage movement  greatly  frMiilitated.  Stones  of  about  the 
same  siie  as  we  spread  on  the  roads  are  thrown  down,  and 
then  comes  the  heavy  steam  or  horse-drawn  roller,  making 
but  a  slight  impression  at  first,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
indeed  it  has  to  be  passed  over  many  times  before  the  work 
is  completed.  All  the  time,  or  nearly  sll  the  time  that 
this  rolling  is  going  on,  a  man  stands  at  the  side  of  the 
footway  in  charge  of  a  hose  on  little  wheels,  and  keeps 
swishing  the  stones  with  water,  while  others  shake  a  little 
rough  sand  on  them  between  the  rollings ;  and  so  they  wash 
and  roll  and  grind  day  and  night^the  result  being  that  the 
Pbriaifin  roads  are  as  comfortable  for  locomotion  as  could 
be  desired.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
their  system  of  road-making  is  otherwise  superior  to  ours. 
If  we  took  the  trouble  to  grind  down  the  rough  and  sharp 
stones  used  in  repairing  the  streets,  there  would  be  little 
to  complain  of  as  regards  the  texture  of  our  roads;  and  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  find  more  perfect  examples 
of  roads  than  those  in  Hyde  Vvrk  since  the  introduction 
of  the  steam  roUers. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  impression  among  us,  that  since 
his  access  to  power  the  Emperor  has  most  industriously 
employed  himself  in  removing  all  the  ipaving  stones  from 
Paris,  so  that  they  may  not  be  used  against  him  in  case  of 
an  insurrection.  This  is  an  error ;  for,  although  the  wretched 
old  aystem  of  paving  is  being  done  away  with — greatly  to 
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the  relief  of  the  ears  of  the  iuhabitants  of  the  streets  in 
which  it  existed — nearly  all  the  important  new  boulevards 
have  a  fxinriderable  breadth  on  each  side  well  paved  for 
heavy  uaggon  transit.  This  prevents  the  larger  mac- 
adamized portion  in  the  centre  from  being  cut  up  by  the 
heavy  traffic  of  Parisian  streets,  and  leaves  it  free  for 
carriages  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  traffic.  In  some  of  the 
older  and  narrower  streets,  in  which  there  is  not  very  much 
traffic^  asphalte  has  taken  the  place  of  paving  stones — mak« 
ing  a  road  that  is  almost  noiseless ;  but  its  chief  use  is  in 
the  formation  of  the  wide  and  excellent  footways  that 
border  all  the  new  streets  and  boulevards. 

Asphalte  has  long  been  used  in  Paris  for  two  reasons : 
first,  the  supply  of  good  paving  stone,  similar  in  quality  to 
our  York  stone,  is  scarce,  and  the  few  quarries  that  do 
yield  it  are  far  distant  from  the  capital ;  and  secondly,  the 
peculiar  bituminous  sandstone  from  which  the  asphalte 
pavement  is  made,  is  cheap  and  abundant. 

£ad  attempts  at  laying  asphalte  produce  such  very  dis- 
agreeable results  that  the  veiy  name  must  be  dreadful  to 
some  people ;  but  in  a  sloppy  climate  the  advantage  of 
haviug  in  all  weathers  dry,  smooth,  and  permanent  footways, 
instead  of  dog^,  saturated  gravel  or  mud,  is  so  great  that 
some  account  of  the  best  system  of  laying  this  material 
cannot  fail  to  be  uset'ul.  Some  years  ago  asphalte^ pro- 
duced a  regular  industrial  fever,  and  pavements  were  made 
in  all  directions  in  Paris  and  London,  of  any  material  that 
at  all  resembled  it.  Gas  tar,  wood  tar,  pitch,  and  all  sorts 
of  nastiness  were  ground  up  with  stone,  and  laid  down  ^^  ith- 
out  proper  preparation  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
a  large  number  of  failures  took  place,  and  asphalte  pave- 
ments (at  least  in  this  country)  were  veiy  aoon  completely 
tabooed  by  all  good  architects. 

Bituminous  limestone  occurs  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  notably  at  Val  de  Travcrs,  in  the  canton  of 
Neufchlktel,  Switzerland,  and  at  Pyrimont,  near  Seyssel,  a 
small  town  in  the  department  of  Aiu,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Khone.  Tlie  asphalte  rock  from  Pyrimont  consists  of 
pure  limestone  impregnated  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  fossil 
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or  natural  bitumen.  It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  ordi- 
naiy  tar  or  pitch  of  good  quality  mixed  with  pounded  lime- 
atone  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  this  natural  combina- 
tion ;  but  it  is  found  by  experiment  that,  although  natural 
bitumen  differs  but  slightly  in  chemical  composition  from 
pitch  and  tar,  it  is  much  more  elaitic  and  durable.  If  made 
with  tar,  the  resulting  asphalte  is  sticky  and  loft  in  hot 
weather ;  if  with  pitch,  it  is  too  brittle,  and  aoon  cracks  and 
splits. 

In  the  natural  asphaltic rock  the  bitumen  is  so  intimately 
combined  with  the  calcareous  matter,  that  it  not  only  resists 
the  action  of  the  air  and  water  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
even  that  of  some  of  the  strong  mineral  acids.  The  ancients 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  natural  bitumen  instead 
of  mortar ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  stones  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  were  cemented  together  with  the  same  ma- 
terial as  that  forming  the  footways  of  the  boulevards.  The 
principal  ingredients  used  in  forming  the  mastic  for  the 
pavement  is  the  dark  brown  bituminous  limestone  firom 
F^mont,  just  described.  The  stone  is  first  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  then  mixed  with  a  certdn  proportion  of  mineral 
bitumen,  extracted  previously  from  another  portion  of  it. 

^Vlien  it  is  intended  to  be  used  for  covering  roofs,  lining 
tanks,  &c.,  no  other  addition  is  necessary ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
used  for  paving,  a  certain  quantity  of  sea-grit  is  added. 
One  specimen  analysed  by  an  English  chemist  yielded  29  of 
bitumen,  52  of  limestone,  and  19  of  siliceous  sand.  The 
ingredients  are  exposed  for  scmie  honrs  to  a  strong  heat  in 
large  cauldrons,  and  kept  ccmstantly  stirred  by  madiinery. 
The  mastic  thus  formed  is  made  into  blocks,  measuring 
eighteen  inches  square  by  six  inches  deep,  and  weighing 
from  1121b.  to  I80lb.  eadi.  In  this  state  they  are  sold 
ready  for  use,  and  are  remelted  on  the  spot  where  the 
asphalte  has  to  be  applied ;  for  which  purpose  small  portable 
fiumaces  fitted  with  cauldrons  are  employed.  A  pound 
wci<^ht  of  mineral  bitumen  is  first  put  into  the  cauldron,  and 
when  melted  661b.  of  the  mastic  are  added,  the  whole  being 
repeatedly  stirred.  When  fully  mixed,  another  5Glb.  of 
mastic  are  stirred  in,  and  so  on  ontii  the  cauldron  is  full. 
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When  tlioroiiglily  melted — which  may  be  told  by  the  mastic 
dropping  freely  off  the  stirrer,  and  by  jets  of  light  smoke 
dartiiiir  out  of  the  mixture — it  is  conveyed  quickly  to  the 
spot  \dicrc  it  is  to  be  used,  in  heated  iron  bnckrts  or 
ladles.  The  cauldron  ought  to  be  as  close  tu  tlie  >viiik  as 
possible,  and  in  covering  brick  arches  it  shonld  be  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  tlic  building.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  only  kind  of  bitumen  to  be  used  is  that  impreg- 
nating the  limestone  itself. 

In  forming  foot  or  carriage  ways  it  is  most  important  to 
secure  a  good  foundation  by  removing  or  ramming  the  soft 
earth,  and  laying  a  course  of  concrete,  care  l>cing  taken  to 
allow  the  whole  to  dry  before  putting  down  the  asphalte. 
If  this  piecautioii  is  not  attended  to,  the  heat  will  convert 
the  moisture  in  the  concrete  into  steam,  and  fill  the  asphalte 
full  of  airholes  and  bubbles.    The  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
asphalte  may  be  regulated  by  slips  of  wood  arranged  across 
the  pavement  at  a  distance  of  30  inchc-s  from  each  other — a 
width  quite  sufficient  for  one  man  to  work  at  at  a  time.  If 
two  men  are  employed,  double  the  widtli  may  be  taken,  aa 
it  is  always  better  to  have  as  few  joints  as  possible.  The 
work  i.s  levelled  with  a  long  curvcci  wooden  spatula,  assisted 
by  a  long  straight  ruler,  which  stretches  across  the  layer  of 
asphalte,  over  which  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  wooden  gauges  supporting  its  ends.    If  the  surface  is 
intended  to  be  smooth,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silver 
sand  and  slate  dust  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  sifted  over  it  before 
it  has  quite  set,  and  rubbed  down  with  a  flat  tool  of  wood. 
If  it  is  required  to  be  rough,  sharp  grit  is  to  be  beaten  in 
with  a  heavy  w(X)dcn  block.    One  portion  of  the  pavement 
being  complete,  it  is  best  to  proceed  to  lay  the  next  but 
one,  leaving  the  intermediate  space  to  be  filled  up  after- 
wards, when  the  first  layer  is  fjrm  and  cold^  so  as  to  insure 
^  good  jomt. 

The  thickness  of  asphalte  for  footways  varies  from 
half  an  inch  to  au  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  former  being 
sufficient  for  common  floors  and  courtyards,  the  latter  for 
carriage  pavements.  A  thickness  of  from  half  an  inch  to 
five^eighths  is  sufficient  for  roofs  and  the  coverings  of  arches. 
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and  for  liiilug  taiiks  and  ponds,  aud  about  half  an  inch  for 
the  ground  line  of  brickwork  to  prevent  the  damp  from 
rising.  An  a^iphalted  surface  admits  of  easy  repair.  By 
placing  hot  mastic  on  the  })]aces  requiring  it,  the  faulty 
jjiirt  may  lie  cut  a^vay  and  the  edges  cut  square,  when  the 
Lot  material  will  l)c  fouiul  to  adhere  to  them  if  they  are 
perfectly  free  from  ehuup  or  moisture. 

The  frroat  secret,  then,  in  obtaining  a  perfect  layer  of 
aspiialte  juiving,  dry,  hard,  elastic,  warm,  and  durable,  is 
first  to  employ  only  the  natural  material,  such  as  that  from 
P}  rirnuut-Seyssel ;  and  secondly^  to  provide  a  firm,  dry  sub- 
stratum of  concrete  for  it  to  rest  upon.  For  pavements, 
terraces,  &c.,  nothing  can  be  better.  It  is  always  warm 
and  clastic  to  the  tread  ;  there  are  no  joints  to  encourage 
the  aociiiimhition  of  tilth  or  the  growth  of  weeds;  and  in 
case  of  ram  it  dries  in  a  few  minutes.  As  laid  down  by 
tlic  Scys.scl  Asphaltc  Company,  its  durability  is  immense. 
TIic  whole  of  the  quadrangle  in  Trafalgar-sqnare  has  been 
laid  with  asj)halte  since  18(i3,  and  yet  there  is  no  sign 
uf  ^\ear  upon  it,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  traffic.  The 
terrace  at  liridgcwatcr  House  is  also  an  excellent  specimen. 
If  the  reader  desires  to  sec  a  really  bad  example,  he  has 
only  to  exanuue  tlie  pavements  of  some  of  the  metropolitan 
stations  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  see  "what  badly-laid 
aspludtc  made  of  ira])roper  materials  is  capable  of  be- 
coming, in  the  course  of  even  a  few  months. 

For  roadways  and  carriage  drives  asphalte  does  not  seem 
80  applicable.  In  dry  weather  it  is  all  well  enough,  but 
after  rain,  more  especially  if  there  is  any  mud  about,  it 
becomes  disagreeably  slippery  both  for  horses  and  foot  pas- 
sengers. For  laying  between  the  courses  of  brickwork  to 
prevent  the  damp  from  rising,  it  is  unequaUed,  a  layer,  even 
only  one  (juarter  of  an  inch  thick,  keeping  all  damp  down 
most  effectually.  It  is  especially  fitted  for  this  purpose  in 
the  case  of  boat  houses  built  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  lakes. 
For  ornamental  ponds  aud  banks  it  is  also  excellent,  but  it 
should  be  roughened  for,  say,  a  foot  in  depth,  so  as  to  hold 
sufficient  soil  or  mud  to  grow  water  plants  and  weeds,  and 
so  entirely  conceal  its  existence.  As  to  its  cost^  in  England 
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it  is  flumewliere  about  lOd,  per  ntpeorfieuil  foot  for  qua- 
titiet  not  leat  ilmii  700  feet.  For  rooft  and  terracea  to 
the  same  extent^  tlie  coat  would  be  aboot  2tf.  extra. 

Poring  the  laat  few  years  the  preparation  of  the  aaphalte 
in  Paria  has  been  nrndi  improred.  Some  years  ago>  when 
a  pavement  waa  to  be  made  with  bitnmen,  a  great  nniaanoe 
waa  experienced  by  the  public  duiing  the  operation.  The 
mastic  waa  liquefied  on  the  apot,  and  produced  a  naatj 
smell  and  smoke^  disagreeable  and  injuriona;  but  now  some 
of  these  incouTemenoes  have  been  done  away  with  by  a  new 
aystem^  and  asphalte  is  now  laid  down  in  the  most  expedi- 
tions manner.  It  is  prepared  first  in  ont<if-the-way  placea 
devoted  to  the  purposOj  and  the  matter,  ready  for  ose  and 
liquefied,  may  be  transported  firom  these  plaoea  to  any 
parts  of  the  town  without  the  least  inconvenience  in  a  semi- 
cylindrical  boiler,  closed  by  iron  doors,  and  moved  about  on 
iron  wheels  as  fireely  as  a  common  cart.  Under  the  boiler 
is  a  firej^aoe,  and  the  blase,  after  having  heated  the  two 
aides  of  the  boiler,  passes  out  by  a  chimney  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  madiine.  Means  to  keep  the  mastic  in  motion, 
and  prevent  ita  homing  by  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  are  secured  by  a  simple  mechanism  easily  worked 
with  the  hand.  These  carriage  boilers,  full  of  liquid  asphalte, 
are  driven  firam  place  to  place  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  boiler  is  emptied  by  the  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  its 
bottom,  and  the  mastic  is  collected  in  a  pail,  and  spresd 
on  the  surface  to  the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  indi* 

If  the  suriace  is  not  peifeetiy  dry,  the  diying  must  be 
accelerated  with  hot  adies,  which  are  to  be  taken  away 
afterwards,  or  with  a  little  spreading  of  quicklime  in 
powder.  These  operatbns  are  indispensable,  as  if  the 
mastie  were  laid  on  before  the  surfoce  is  dry,  the  beat 
of  it  would  dispel  in  steam  the  water  underneath, 
and  that  steam  would  pioduce  blisters  in  the  asphalte^ 
which  would  crack  under  the  pressure  of  the  feet,  and 
endanger  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  workmen 
place  on  the  platform  two  iron  bars  of  the  same  thicknesa 
as  the  asphalte  ia  to  he,  equally  distanced  from  each  other ; 
it  is  then  laid  down  in  a  very  warm  state,  and  thick 
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enough  to  require  some  ilight  exertLon  of  the  operator  to 
make  it  leveL  This  operation  done>  a  tmall  quantity  of 
fine  gravel  miut  he  spread  over  the  aephalte  while  hot,  and 
slightly  beaten  down  to  penetrate  in  it.  This  gives  a 
greater  hardness  and  solidity  to  the  footway,  and  insnres 
its  lasting  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  roads  before  spoken  of  are  made  of  the  powdered 
and  not  liquid  asphslte.  The  suiftoe  of  the  roadway  must 
he  beaten  down  veiy  hard,  and  covered  with  a  thickness  of 
about  three  inches  of  concretOi  well  beaten  down  and  dry. 
If  the  dryness  is  very  neoessaiy  in  the  making  of  a  pave- 
ment, this  condition  is  of  a  greater  importance  for  the  road, 
as,  if  the  powder  were  spread  on  a  wet  snr&ce,  the  steam 
caused  by  the  heat  would  produce  a  great  number  of  little 
fissures,  the  elasticity  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  road 
would  be  useless  after  a  few  months'  use.  The  concrete  well 
dried,  the  powder  (hot)  must  be  spread  about  three  inches 
thick ;  and  then  well  levelldl  and  beaten.  The  sides  must 
be  done  first,  and  pressed  down  with  a  rectangular  iron 
pestle  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  and  two  or  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  width.  When  the  sides  are  done,  proceed 
with  the  middle.  The  pestles  used  in  pressing  it  are  made 
of  cast-iron,  circular,  and  about  eight  inch^  in  diameter. 
The  pestles  of  either  form  are  heated  and  used  quite  hot,  so 
as  to  compress  the  asphalte  into  a  hard  smooth  mass. 

When  the  crust  of  asphalte  is  brought  to  the  thickneaa 
required,  and  is  sufficiently  smoothed  and  beaten  hard,  they 
spread  with  a  sieve  a  littie  quantity  of  very  fine  powder  to 
fill  all  the  unevenness,  and  again  smooth  tiie  whole  with  a 
flat  piece  of  hot  iron.  The  compression  is  completed  by  the 
employment  of  two  cast-iron  rcdlen,  one  of  40001b,  weight 
and  the  other  of  80001b.  Sometimes  three  of  these  rollers 
are  employed,  the  intermediate  one  being  about  15001b.  or 
16001b.  in  weight.  This  rolling  is  not  always  necessary,  and 
in  many  cases  tiie  beating  down  with  jiestles  is  sufficient. 
The  roads  thus  made,  completely  noiseless  and  lasting  a  long 
time,  have  been  adopted  with  the  greatest  success  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  are  supplanting  the  paving  stones,  macadamia- 
ing,  and  other  pavements,  in  narrow  streets  where  there  is 
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not  much  traffic.  Some  beautiful  smooth  roads  through 
the  Luxembourg  gardens  have  been  made  of  this  powdered 
asphalte,  and  without  the  use  of  heavy  rollers,  the  hot 
smoothing  irons  only  being  used. 

Bathing. — With  the  boulevards  one  naturally  associates 
the  quays,  planted  in  every  available  spot  with  trees,  and  in 
Paris  the  public  swimming  baths  are  all  on  the  silent  boule- 
vard. However,  the  Seine  at  Paris  is  not  a  noble  river,  and 
the  ugliest  things  to  be  seen  from  its  banks  in  summer  arc 
the  floating  baths,  which  in  some  places  half  cover  its  surface. 
But  public  bathing  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
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Interior  of  floating  bath  on  the  Seine. 


it  is  perhaps  better  to  have  floating  baths  on  the  river  than 
tolerate  the  astounding  exhibition  of  naked  humanity  which 
may  be  witnessed  on  the  Serpentine  on  any  warm  summer 
evening.  My  friend  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Battersca  Park,  thinks 
these  floating  baths  would  be  a  desirable  improvement  on 
our  river,  and  from  its  size  they  need  not  produce  such  an 
ugly  eflfect  as  at  Paris.  With  a  clean  river,  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  fresh  water  is  a  great  advantage  of  these  baths ;  and 
then  they  are  not  costly,  and  are  closed  in  from  public  view. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  upon  this  point,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  question  connected  with  the  healthful  exer- 
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cise  of  tbe  people  that  has  been  more  xiegleeted  than  that 

of  public  bathiag. 

Everybody  knows  with  what  alacrity  the  cockney  ''takes  to 
the  water''  in  summer^  although  indeed  he  can,  as  a  rule,  only 
do  80  under  great  difficulties.  The  pluck  that  must  be  re- 
quired to  venture  to  bathe  amid  auch  an  assemblage  as  that  in 
Hyde  Park  must  be  of  itself  considerable,  and  yet  the  enor- 
mous crowds  that  practiae  it  here  show  ua  to  what  an  extent 
decent  cleanly  bathing  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
working  population  of  London.  K  it  were  provided  it  would 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  be  conferred  on 
them ;  and  sorely  no  great  good  could  be  so  cheaply  effected 
as  that  of  providing  proper  bathing-places  in  all  our  parks 
and  open  spaces.  The  benefit  to  be  got  by  the  vc^^ular 
practice  of  bathing  by  our  working  men  daring  the  summer 
months  could  not  be  equalled  by  any  other  exercise  or 
recreation.  It  is  a  good  of  which  the  advantages  have  not 
to  be  pointed  out  to  the  people  ;  and  every  one  of  our  parks 
offers  capital  positions,  in  which  inexpensive  bathing-places 
might  be  made.  Bathing-places  should  always  be  intro- 
duced in  a  quiet  and  somewhat  retired  part  of  a  park  or 
public  garden.  They  should  be  surrounded  by  plantations 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  conceal  the  bathing  from  all  but  the 
bathers.  They  should  be  made  of  a  convenient  depth  for  swim- 
ming purposes,  and^  above  all  things^  should  have  a  clean  level 
bottom  j  for  a  sticky,  muddy  bottom^  such  as  is  likely  to  occur 
in  some  places  about  London,  is  very  objectionable ;  and  in 
making  a  swimming  pond  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
against  this.  They  should  be  surrounded  by  a  diversified 
plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  taller  growing  sub* 
jects  kept  somewhat  back,  and  with  an  inner  edge  of  dense 
dwarf  shrubs.  The  firee-growing  and  smoke- enduring  ever- 
greenSj  such  as  Box  and  Aucuba,  should  be  extensively 
nsed  around  these  bathing-places,  which  should  also  have  a 
very  wide  marginal  walk  of  clean  graveli  and  long  seats  in 
recesses  of  the  shrubbery  borders. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  if  roomy  sheds  were  also 
erected  near  the  water's  edge,  but  slightly  thrown  back  and 
concealed  by  vegetation.   These  might  be  well  utaliaed  in 
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ihe  winter  as  a  ivorking  place  for  the  park  men^  or  any 
other  labonren  employed  abont.  In  it  iihey  could  make 
brooms^  prepare  «ood|  paint  kurdles^  make  labds  and  pegs^ 
and  many  otber  things  that  are  in  constant  use.  Of  course 
this  should  only  be  done  in  bad  weather.  In  all  places 
where  a  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  winter,  there 
is  generally  a  diflBcnlty  in  providing  men  with  woik  unless 
there  are  large  sheds :  such  to  the  sagacious  manager  prove 
a  great  boon.  They  might  also  be  adTantageously  used  as 
winter  storehouses  for  seatsi,  boats^  and  other  things  which 
must  be  used  in  our  recreation  grounds,  if  we  are  to  afiford 
the  people  sufficient  amusement  and  attraction  therdn. 
But  their  chief  use  would  be  in  making  it  possible  for 
people  to  bathe  at  all  times.  How  many  summer,  spring, 
and  autumn  days  are  there  on  which  bathing  would  be  a 
delight,  but  when  showers  of  rain  forbid  it  in  the  open  air  I 
Of  course  men  cannot  strip  and  bathe  and  then  get  into 
wet  clothes;  and,  like  other  exercises,  bathing,  if  not 
regularly  practised,  is  not  productiTe  of  much  good.  Those 
sheds  would  aflbrd  a  plaoe  where  the  dothes  could  be  kept 
dry,  and  then  rain,  light  or  heavy,  would  not  produce  any 
difference— a  swim  would  be  as  enjoyable  in  the  heaviest 
of  rains  as  at  any  other  time.  Partial  bathing,  such  as  that 
practised  in  the  Serpentine  during  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings,  merely  meets  the  wants  of  a  few  persistent  morning 
bathers,  and  a  host  of  Ike  roughest  of  the  great  unwashed 
in  the  hot  summer  evenings. 
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CHAPTER  VIU. 

THE  JARDIN  FLSUftlSTK  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  NUBSEaiES  OF 

VBK  CITY  OF  FABU. 

In  its  public  nnneries  Paris  possesses  a  very  useful  aid 
which  we  have  not  in  this  country.  With  ns  each  park  or 
garden  produces  or  purchases  its  own  supplies  $  in  Paris  all 
the  gardens  of  the  citj  are  fomidied  fiom  its  nonwries.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  Paris  there  are  two  eets  of 
public  gardens — ^those  of  the  city  comprising  the  boalcTards, 
squares,  parks,  church  gardens,  and  so  on^  and  those  of  the 
State,  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  Tuileries,  &c.  All  are 
equally  open  to  the  public — all  arranged  with  a  view  to  its 
pleasure  and  convenience ;  bnt  in  the  case  of  the  State 
gardens  each  supplies  its  own  stock.  "What  we  have  to 
deal  with  now  is  iJie  mannfactozy^  bo  to  speaks  for  the  vast 
array  of  gardens  and  open  spaces  made  during  recent  yean. 
At  one  time  the  old  State  gardens  were  by  far  the  most 
important  in  Paris ;  now  they  are  quite  eclipsed  by  those 
created  specially  for  the  city  and  its  people,  and  not 
merely  as  the  surroundings  of  a  palace  or  the  pteasore* 
gardens  of  princes.  Considering  that  the  whole  is  of  such 
recent  growth,  the  snoceas  of  the  arrangements  is  surprising. 
In  commencing  to  improve  the  town  by  means  of  public 
gardens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  wise  step  to 
begin  with  central  nnneries  or  plant  manufactories^  from 
whence  all  those  gardens  could  be  supplied. 

The  advantage  of  haying  public  nurseries  of  this  kind  to 
supply  the  parks,  gardensi  and  squares  of  a  great  city  are 
so  great,  that  it  is  sorprising  they  have  not  been  already 
adopted  with  us.  Not  only  could  the  necessary  treesj 
shrubs,  and  flowen  be  procured  much  more  cheaply,  but  a 
far  greater  selection  of  choice  subjects  would  be  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  planters.  Bj  aelecting  ground  favourable  to 
each  class  of  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
jects in  that  particular  sectioii  could  be  grown  to  bs  great 
perfection  as  by  any  nunayman — could  be  produced  at  a 
far  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  bought ;  and  the 
necessity  of  searching  for,  bargaining,  and  selecting  would 
be  done  away  with,  the  planter  having  merely  to  indicate 
the  subjects  required.  They  could  be  quickly  despatched 
to  any  given  point  u  Tans  ooDstructcd  for  the  purpose.  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  a  small  portion  of  each  nursery 
might  be  devoted  to  an  experimental  ground  to  test  newly 
introduced  or  imperfectly  known  plants;  and  in  this  respect 
each  would  be  ci  valuable  aid,  not  only  to  the  State,  but 
also  to  the  general  public.  With  our  parka  and  cTown 
lands  in  which  to  select  positions,  the  establishment  of  such 
gardens  would  not  be  expensive,  and  would  in  a  very  few 
years  save  the  first  cost  of  their  construction.  Our  large 
nurserymen  would  feel  a  pleasure  in  contributing  their 
novelties  and  rarities,  aa  they  now  do  to  our  botanic  gardens, 
and  a  system  of  exchange  might  be  arranged  between  tlicm 
to  the  advantage  of  both  public,  private,  and  commercial 
c  tuljlishments. 

The  present  system  ia  too  bad  to  last.  We  have,  in  and 
around  London  and  our  other  great  cities,  numerous  public 
parks  and  gardens,  and  it  ia  to  be  ho|)cd  their  number  will  go 
on  incrcaaing  firom  year  to  year.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
aupeiintendent  or  designer  of  a  new  public  park  or  garden 
wants  many  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  for  its  embelliahment. 
He  has  to  obtain  them  wherever  he  can,  and  aa  the  nurseries 
are  arranged  chiefly  or  solely  for  private  use,  most  probably 
there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  some  things  even  at 
a  high  rate.  For  example,  a  very  important  item  in  town 
gardening  consists  of  trees  for  park  and  avenue  planting.  If 
at  the  present  moment  we  wished  to  plant  an  avenue  of 
Plane  trees,  of  suitable  size  and  properly  pr^ared  for  the 
purpose,  we  should  no  doubt  have  to  send  to  the  Continrut 
for  them,  as  in  our  own  nurseries  they  are  not  prepared  for 
street  planting;  in  which  case  they  would  cost  much  more 
than  if  bought  in  thia  oonnliy,  and  be  in  far  wone  condition 
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Ibr  ihe  ptirpoie  ibm  if  tbey  liad  been  grown  at  home.  The 
Planes  recentlf  placed  on  the  Thames  embankment  have 
been  imported  from  Ihe  Continent^  and  of  course  there 
would  not  hare  been  the  sli^test  oocasion  for  this  if  we 
possessed  the  kind  of  establishment  I  suggest^  and  of  which 
the  necessity  mnst  be  seen  hf  ereiy  reader.  In  Paris  there 
is  a  great  central  establishment  at  Plsssf  where  all  the 
tender  plants  are  grown  and  increased,  and  there  are 
nnrseries  specially  devoted  to  the  production  of  city  trees 
snd  shmbs,  in  which  the  most  suitable  kinds  axe  grown, 
and  grown  exactly  to  the  sise  and  shape  in  which  they  are 
best  suited  for  being  placed  on  the  bonlevardsj  or  in  the 
parks  or  gardens.  1^  cost  of  each  plant  or  tree  is  in  this 
case  a  mere  trifle;  in  oar  own  the  plantation  of  even  a  very 
small  park,  or  one  bonlevaid,  wonld  amonnt  to  a  rery  con- 
siderable sum.  To  pay  a  guinea  apiece  fat  spedmens  that 
we  could  produce  for  a  few  shillings,  and  a  shilling  or  two 
eaeh  for  common  stuff  that  we  could  grow  for  a  few  pence^ 
is  to  follow  a  plan  whereby  our  public  gardenings  and  con- 
sequently the  health  and  beauty  of  our  cities,  are  con- 
siderably retarded. 

The  Jaidin  fleuriste  of  the  city  of  Vtam  is  situated  in 
the  Avenue  d^ylau,  dose  to  the  Porte  de  la  Muette, 
leading  to  the  principal  promenade  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  should  be  seen  by  eveiy  visitor  interested  either  in 
pnblie  or  private  gardening.  It  is  the  depot  for  all  the 
tender  plants  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  parks,  gar- 
dens, and  squares  of  the  city.  Entering  from  the  Avenue 
dfEylau,  the  first  objects  of  interest  that  meet  the  eye  are 
oolkctions  of  handsome  plants  growing  in  the  open  air  on 
a  small  lawn  amidst  the  glass-houses  with  which  the  place 
IB  nearly  covered.  My  object  is  not  to  describe  the  garden 
in  detail,  but  rimply  here  as  elsewhere  to  point  out  its 
most  instructive  features.  To  me  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  group  planted  on  this  lawn  is  a  number  of  haidy 
Bamboos,  proving  clearly  that  in  our  latitudes  we  may 
eijoy  the  peculiar  grace  and  verdure  of  these  giant  grssses, 
and  by  planting  them  highly  improve  the  appearance  of  our 
gardens  and  pleasDie-gronnds,  especially  in  places  under  the 
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mild  influences  of  the  sea  and  in  tlic  west  and  south  of 
England  and  Ireland.  As  the  family  is  alluded  to  iu  another 
chapter,  I  will  vay  no  more  of  it  here. 

Oii  tlie  grass  here  during  the  past  summer  might  be  seen 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  ])ea  flowers,  Cliunthus 
Bampieri,  flowering  very  freely  ni  ihe  open  air,  although 
we  iind  it  so  difficult  to  grow  even  iu  our  greenhouses.  It 
was  sown  lu  1  V  Uruary  and  planted  out  early  iu  J  luu;  as  a 
tulL  of  several  plants,  isolated  on  the  grass,  but  rooted  in 
peat  soil.  The  shoots  grew  to  more  than  two  feci  m  length, 
and  began  to  unfold  gorgeous  blooms  at  their  aj)e\  about 
the  beginning  tji'  August,  eoniuuaiig  to  do  so  till  the  com- 
mencement of  October.  As  an  isolated  group  upon  the 
grass,  I  need  not  say  it  was  very  line  ;  and  I  believe  the  same 
success  could  be  (d)tained  in  mild  parts  of  this  country,  and 
in  many  places  against  the  low,  warn;  walls  of  glass  houses, 
&c.  Tt  should  be  raised  as  a  greenhouse  annual  and  planted 
out  about  the  flrst  week  in  June  in  j)caty  soil.  Some  may 
not  be  awart'  that  it  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  old 
brilliant  ami  ])0])ular  C.  punieeus,  though,  unlike  that,  dilli- 
(  nit  to  cultivate  and  impatient  under  the  most  skilful  treat- 
niLiit  ill  houses.  There  are  usually  mauy  fine  groups  of 
Yuccas,  MusaSj  Cannas,  various  new  plants,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  on  this  little  lawn  which  will  well  repay  a 
carcliil  examination.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  novelties 
of  the  past  season  was  Dimorphanthus  manchurirus.  a  re- 
markably handsome  plant,  reminding  one  of  Aralia  ja])onica. 
A  plant  of  it  a  few  inches  high  put  out  at  Passy  in  July,  1868, 
had  kaves  a  yard  long  and  thirtv-four  inches  across  bv  tlie 
middle  of  September.  It  will  prove  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  ornamental  garden. 

The  first  great  group  of  glass  houses  arc  span-roofed.  The 
interior  arrangements  made  in  them  for  the  convenience  of 
the  workmen  aiul  for  the  preservation  of  the  plants  in  winter 
are  most  admirable,  and  sliould  be  adopted  by  us  in  all  similar 
iustances.  AVe  build  more  hot-houses  than  any  other  jjcoplc, 
construct  them  better,  and  furnish  them  better;  and  tberefore 
it  is  desirable  that  in  disposing  them  in  relation  to  each 
other  we  should  employ  the  most  economical  and  convenient 
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plan.  Everybody  knows  how  often  they  are  scattered 
about  without  any  connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  con- 
sequent additional  expense  and  trouble.  But,  even  where 
the  errors  of  the  scattering  system  are  guarded  against, 
there  is  seldom  an  effective  means  of  communicating  from 
one  to  the  other  without  going  in  the  open  air.  We  all 
know  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  pass  from  a  moist  stove 
to  frosty  air — from  wet  gusts  to  damp  greenhouses ;  it  is 
dangerous  to  tender  plants  that  often  have  to  undergo  it 
unclothed ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the 
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GlaM-covcrod  uorridor  between  the  plant-houses  in  the  Jardiu  Fleurittle. 


health  of  those  employed  in  such  structures.  AH  these 
inconveniences  are  got  rid  of  by  the  very  simple  plan 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  group  of  houses,  the  arrange, 
ment  of  which  the  following  diagram  may  serve  to  explain. 
The  plant  houses  diverge  on  each  side  of  a  glass-covered 
passage,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  the  plants  into 
the  open  air  in  winter,  or  for  the  men  who  work  in  the 
houses  to  undergo  any  change  of  temperature  for  hours  at 
a  time.  The  houses  are  so  closely  arranged  together,  that 
heating  them  becomes  much  less  difficult  than  when  they 
are  separated.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  so  great 
that  I  should  strongly  advise  everybody  building  a  batch 
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of  houses  for  growing  or  storing  plants  to  adopt  no  other. 
For  graperies  with  the  borders  outside  it  would  not  be  so 
suitable ;  but  where  good  borders  are  made  inside  it  would 
answer  wdl ;  or  the  vineries  or  peach-houses  might  form 
the  outer  four  houses  of  each  blocks  leaving  the  plant- 
houses,  forcing-houses,  &c.,  inside. 
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Plm  showing  the  aiTAOgemeat  of  glaee  boones  in  the  Jardin  Flcuricte. 

Plants  may  be  grouped  in  the  passage,  where  narrow,  in 
half-oval  groups  between  each  door.  In  large  places,  where 
money  is  not  an  object,  and  where  the  houses  on  each  side 
wonld  be  filled  iri&i  y&j  ornamental  specimen  plants,  it 
vould  be  a  capital  plan  to  make  the  central  passage  as  wide 
as  one  of  the  houses.  Beds  may  be  placed  between  the 
doon,  in  winter  garden  ftshion,  and  climbers  run  up  the 
roof,  thns  converting  the  passage  into  a  most  agreeable 
promenade.  With  the  better  kinds  of  cUmbeis  depending 
from  the  roof;  a  few  belts  of  Oranges  and  Camellias, 
and  aome  palms  and  fine-leaved  plants  here  and  there, 
to  lend  the  ioeiio  grace  and  character,  I  can  fancy 
nothing  mono  agreeable  in  the  way  of  winter  garden 
or  oonserratoiyj  particularly  as  the  varied  contents  of 
the  houses  on  each  aide  could  be  seen  through  the  glass 
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ends  and  doors  from  the  promenade.  A  wide  fitter  separates 
the  roof  of  one  house  from  that  of  its  fellow — forming  a 
passage  along  which  men  can  freely  move  to  arrange  shading, 
ventilation,  or  repairs.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  easy 
communication  between  all  parts  of  the  range  is  secured, 
that  the  plants  just  rooted  in  the  propagating  house  have 
merely  to  be  carried  across  the  passage  to  the  house  devoted 
to  their  further  de- 
velopment. ITie  plan 
is  capable  of  adap- 
tation in  various  ways, 
to  houses  either  large 
or  small. 

One  of  the  houses  in 
the  block  just  referred 
to  is  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  propagat- 
ing house  I  have  ever 
seen — being  more  than 
eighty  feet  long  and 
twenty-four  feet  wide. 
From  this  house  im- 
mense quantities  of 
plants  are  turned  out 
in  the  course  of  a  year, 
many  of  them  being 
large-leaved  Picuses  and 
plants  that  are  difficult 
to  strike,  as  well  as  Be- 
gonias, bedding  and 
free  -  rooting  plants. 
It  contains  three  cen- 
tral and  two  side  beds ; 
the  central  pits  are 
well  elevated,  and  every 
space  is  in  active  work, 
the  whole  presenting  a 
most  imposing  array  of 
large  bell-glasses. 
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The  propagating  which  seemed  most  successful,  is  carried 

out  on  a  differcut  plan  to  ours. 
No  pans  are  used  in  this  house, 
but  very  small  pots,  a  shade 
larger  than  a  thimble  :  in  each 
a  cutting  is  placed,  the  little 
pots  are  placed  in  the  tan,  and 
covered  with  large  circular  bell- 
glasses,  as  shown  by  fig,  55. 
The  greater  part  of  the  house  is 
occupied  with  these,  all  being  of 
the  same  site.  But  there  are 
some  special  arrangements  for 
propagating  the  more  diflScult 
subjects,  and  among  thorn  may  be  noticed  what  appeared 
to  be  an  improvement — the  bell-glasses,  which  are  somewhat 

of  the  ordinary  shape,  being  provided 
with  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  into  which 
a  piece  of  sponge  is  squeezed  to 
absorb  the  moisture  from  the  inside. 
Nothing  could  be  more  business* 
like  than  the  arrangements  for  pro- 
pagating in  this  house.  We  will 
next  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  re* 
markablc  collections  and  structures. 

Imagine  yourself  prepared  to  visit  a  propagating  establish- 
ment, and  tlien  finding  yourself  ushered  into  a  grand  con- 
servatory of  Camellias — a  second  being  in  connexion  with  it 
filled  with  Aralias,  Yuccas,  Beaucarneas,  tree  ferns, Nicoti anas, 
Dasylirions,  Dracttnas,  and  a  host  of  such  plants,  all  in  fine 
condition  and  well  arranged ;  and  another,  on  the  other  side, 
containing  healthy  palms  in  vast  numbers.  These  are 
arranged  in  three  longitudinal  beds,  while  all  along  the 
sides  of  the  house  is  a  belt  of  the  smaller  and  yonnger 
kinds,  plunged  in  tan  to  give  them  a  little  encouragement. 
To  look  along  the  pathway  between  these  long  heds  ia 
like  glancing  into  a  fresh  young  tropical  palm  grove,  in  such 
perfect  health  are  the  plants.    When  it  is  considered  that 
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many  other  great  houses  are  in  the  garden,  besides  a  large 
field  of  pits  and  frames,  the  reader  will  agree  that  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  to  examine  each  subjeet^  particularly 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  nearly  400  kinds  of  palms 
alone  in  this  establishment.  Though  it  is  essentially  a 
business  garden,  and  one  in  which  an  almost  innum^ 
rable  host  of  plants  have  to  be  annually  developed,  no 
slovenliness  of  arrangement  or  culture  is  apparent  in  any 
part. 

Seldom  indeed  do  we  see  such  efficient  economy  of  space 
in  gardens  as  is  the  rule  in  these  houses.  Under  the  benches 
are  packed  quantities  of  Caladiums,  Fuchsias,  Cannas,  and 
other  plants  that  may  be  efficiently  preserved  in  such  places 
in  winter ;  and  even  after  the  great  Arums,  &c.,  are  potted 
off  iu  spring,  they  are  placed  underneath  for  a  short  time, 
every  available  inch  being  taken  advantage 
of.  Some  of  the  houses  are  large  Icau-to's, 
and  instead  of  the  back  wall  being  left  naked, 
or  with  one  shelf  placed  against  it  at  the 
top,  there  is  a  series  of  shelves  one  above 
anotlier,  six  altogether,  and  on  these  a 
multitude  of  ])lants  are  accommodated— 
Coleuscs,  &(■.,  iu  the  warm  houses;  Lan- 
tanas,  and  tlic  like,  in  the  cool.  They 
keep  well  on  tliese  during  the  winter,  and, 
if  drawn  a  little  or  discoloured,  the  mischief 
is  soon  counteracted  by  a  sojourn  of  a  few 
weeks  in  the  frames  in  spring.  In  the  large 
span-roofed  curvilinear  houses,  with  a  nar- 
row passage  through  the  centre,  there  is 
a  series  of  shelves  affixed  to  irons  on  each 
side  of  the  central  pathway,  and  on  these 
great  numbers  of  plants  arc  stored,  so  that 

every  space  is  taken  advantaf(e  of  without   ak„i .    r     .  • 

*  ^  ohelves  for  stonng 

in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  the  bedding  plant*  along 
health  of  the  plants,  which  is  truly  adraira-  ©f Sbe ^IpSrScSES 
ble.     But  doubtless  it  is  necessary  thus  to  in  the  Jardin 

economize  space,  for  the  enormous  number 
of  nearly  three  milliou  of  plants  is  annually  furnished  by  thi» 
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establishment  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris  and  its  environs. 
Tliey  are  raised  at  a  very  cheap  rate — less  than  a  penny  each. 
It  should  be  observed  that  many  of  the  plants  are  such  aa 
would  be  fit  to  embeUish  any  exhibition,  numbers  of  them 
being  palms  and  finc-lcaved  plants,  while  of  course  the  least 
valuable  are  simply  bedding  plants,  from  Kierembei^ias  to 
Pelargoniums,  of  which  last  400,000  plants  are  sent  out 
annually. 

If  neither  houses  nor  plants  were  seen,  the  pottiiig-shed 
would  tell  of  extraordinary  operations,  for  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  gjcat  wide  bench,  around  which  sixty  men  can 
work.  Ordinary  bedding  plants  are  kept  here  in  an  un- 
usuaUjr  economical  manner.  A  large  space  of  ground 
is  covered  hy  parallel  lines  of  rough  and  rather  shallow 
small  wooden  frames,  simply  and  cheaply  made — in  fact, 
such  as  the  rudest  workmoi  could  put  together  during 
wet  weather.  The  frames  are  rather  doady  placed ;  and  the 
pathways  between,  and  indeed  all  the  spaces  around  them, 
are  filled  up  with  leaves  and  mossy  nddngs  from  the  ad* 
jacent  Bnis  de  Boulogne.  These  are  nearly  or  quite  piled 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  framesi,  and  of  course  keep  the  plants 
warm  through  the  winter.  In  winter  the  floor  of  the 
frames  is  low ;  in  spring,  by  putting  in  a  quantity  of  the 
well  consolidated  leafy  stuff  before  named,  it  is  raised  so 
as  to  bring  the  foliage  of  the  plants  right  up  to  the  glass. 
All  the  material  is  removed  from  between  the  frames  in 
summer.  Many  of  these  frames  are  fhmished  with  iron 
sashes,  so  that  only  the  rough  cheap  framework  is  exposed 
to  the  decaying  influences  of  the  weather.  The  large 
quantity  of  leaves  and  moss  thus  decomposed  is  preserved 
for  potting  purposes,  making  of  course  excellent  leaf-mould. 

A  number  of  houses  that  have  lately  been  erected  at  La 
Muette  materially  encroach  upon  the  space  occupied  by 
the  rough  framing  just  alluded  to,  which  they  are  destined 
eventually  to  replace.  These  houses  are  especially  intended 
for  bedding  plants,  and  are  so  weU  adapted  for  that  end 
that  some  details. about  them  may  be  usefid.  They  have 
been  designed  on  an  excellent  plan  for  the  culture  of  such 
plants^  the  raising  of  seedlings^  and  for  the  growth  of  seed- 
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ling  palms^  and  all  dwarf  and  young  plants.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  houses  devoted  to  similar 
pupofles  in  public,  pmate,  or  commercial 
gardens  in  all  parts  of  these  islandsj  but 
never  any  so  well-anranged  as  those  in 
the  Jardin  Fleuriste.  They  are  loifj 
and  rather  narrow,  so  that  all  operations 
may  be  conducted  fnm  the  centod  path- 
way. Hie  sashes  are  cheaply  made  of 
thin  iron,  and  the  loof  consists  of  one 
sash  at  each  side.  Many  of  the  iron 
sashes  of  the  old  frames  were  utilised 
in  the  building  of  the  houses. 

As  you  pass  along  by  the  ends  of 
these  plant  houses  you  may  see  a  bench 
about  a  hundred  feet  lon^,  filled  com- 
pletely widi  the  deeply  dyed  Alteman- 
theras — a  sheet  of  colour;  the  next 
devoted  to  young  palms,  as  green  and 
vigorous  as  if  in  their  native  wilds  j 
another  devoted  to  young  Dracsenas  and 
finc-lca?cd  plants  generally;  and  so  on. 
The  benches  are  of  slate,  and  the  plants 
are  held  w(  ]}  up  to  the  glass,  while 
quantities  of  subjects  in  the  way  of  Cannas 
and  Dahlias  may  be  stored  beneath^  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  We  generally 
prefer  wooden  houses,  but  any  horticultu- 
rist who  has  seen  the  plants  in  this  low 
range  at  Passy  will  agree  with  me  that 
no  plants  could  be  in  finer  health  Of 
condition;  while  the  very  permanent 
nature  of  the  structure  is  a  great  gain,  inasmuch  as  s 
wooden  series  of  the  same  character  would  require  a  com- 
plete overhaul  in  the  course  of  a  doxen,  and  perhi^  recon- 
struction at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

A  mode  of  protecting  these  houses  from  frost  by  means  of 
wooden  shutters,  each  about  the  size  of  the  sash  of  the  house, 
is  deserving  of  notice*   As  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving. 
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the  gutters,  strongly  lined  with  zinc,  are  wide,  so  that  men 
can  run  along  them  >vith  tlie  greatest  case  to  protect  or 
shade  tbc  houses.  Tlie  shutters  are  not  taken  from  iK'tween 
the  houses  every  day,  but  simply  left  in  piles  of  ten  or  so 
over  some  unoccupied  spot,  or  if  the  range  happens  to  l)e 
completely  filled,  each  pile  is  shifted  every  day  so  as  to 
prevent  the  plants  beneath  from  suffering.  Tlic  facility 
and  sunplieity  with  which  these  housci>  may,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, be  thus  encased  in  wood  to  meet  a  vcrv  severe 
frost,  and  without  the  Ica.st  untidiness  of  any  kind,  are 
admirable.  However,  matters  are  so  arranged  in  the 
houses  that  they  could  dispense  entirely  with  this  pre- 
caution, which  is  noticed  merely  from  its  adaptability  to 
mauy  places  where  a  great  number  of  bedding  plants  have 

to  be  kept,  and 
where  the  meaus 
of  heating  suffi- 
ciently to  keep 
out  very  severe 
frosts  arc  not 
forthcoming.  The 
ground  phin  of 
the     range  is 

nearly  the  same 
Portioii  of  ground  pUkQ  of  the  bedding-plant  boom  in  ,i'  ,  ^u^.-.-lxr 

ibJaidiiiFletiiist*:  alrtaU) 

described,  so  that 

the  men  at  work  in  any  of  the  eighteen  houses  of  the 
block  already  completed,  may  pass  and  convey  plants  from 
one  to  the  other  witliont  pjtssing  through  the  open  air. 
Thus  the  comfort  of  the  men  and  the  health  of  the  plant 
are  both  secured.  Already  nine  houses  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  central  jjassage,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  arrangement  till  all  the  ground  previously 
devoted  to  firaming  is  covered  with  tliis  ela-ss  of  house.  Tlie 
visitor,  entering  at  the  outer  end  and  continuing  his  way 
through  any  of  the  houses,  would  at  its  further  end  meet 
with  the  covered  way  running  at  right  angles  to  it,  through 
which  he  could  enter  any  of  the  other  houses  he  wished  to 
see  without  again  expoeing  himself  or  opening  any  doois  to 
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chill  the  plants  in  winter,  or  running  the  draughty  gauntlet, 
as  he  usually  has  to  do  where  houses  aie  airanged  in 
the  ordinary  scattered  way.  Moreover,  m  in  many  cases, 
one  long  house  is  devoted  to  a  particular  ^pones  or  variety 
in  much  request,  the  visitor  or  superintendents  may  see  the 
state  of  the  stock  hy  simply  traversing  the  central  passage^ 
and  looking  through  the  glass  dividing  it  from  the  housOk 

But  though  the  ordinary  dwarf  bedding  plants  are  pre- 
served in  TBst  quantities  both  in  the  rough  frames  and  the 
houses,  these  are  not  the  cheapest  ways  in  which  they  manage 
such  things  here,  as  we  shall  presently  see«  Many  have 
heard  of  the  graceful  use  made  of  the  Cannas  in  Parisian 
gardening.  These  are  preserved  in  a  most  efi^^t  way  in 
caves  under  the  garden.  When  the  atone  la  taken  out  of 
the  ground  Sot  buildiug  purposes,  a  rough  propping  column 
is  left  here  and  thefe^  and  thus  dark  and  spacious  caves  of 
equable  temperature  are  left  underground.  They  are  in 
this  case  about  seven  feet  high,  and  are  used  for  storing 
plants  that  may  be  well  preserved  without  light  in  the 
winter.  You  descend  by  a  sloping  tan-covered  passage, 
and  most  likely  you  will  imagine  yourself  in  a  large  potato 
store  immediately  you  get  down,  as  heaps  of  different  kinds 
of  Canna,  and  those  that  are  by  no  means  common  with  us, 
are  in  winter  spread  upon  the  floor  a  yard  or  more  deep, 
and  twen^  feet  long.  The  tubers  of  some  of  the  large 
varieties  are  from  five  to  ten  inches  long,  and  the  men 
turn  them  over  just  as  they  would  the  contents  of  a  series 
of  potato-pits. 

Here  too  in  wide  masses  against  the  wall  are  arrayed 
quantities  of  Andia  papyrifera,  the  handsome  and  much 
grown  species  so  useful  for  subtropical  gaidening.  It 
seems  in  a  perfectly  firm  and  safe  condition,  growing  in 
tlu!^  dark  or  rather  gas-lighted  atmosphere,  and  sends  out 
long  blanched  leaves  of  a  delicate  lemon  colour,  which  will 
of  course  soon  acquire  a  healthy  green  when  the  plants  are 
placed  in  the  open  air.  Thus  they  preserve  Aralia  papy- 
rifera in  all  sizes,  and  this  fine  thing  is  turned  out  for 
garden  embellishment  almost  as  cheap  as  wall-flowers.  Of 
conrw  analogona  protection  could  be  given  to  auch  things 
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in  maoy  English  gardens  where  space  may  be  limited,  and 
much  expense  out  of  the  question.  In  these  caves  were 
also  preserved  Brugmansias,  American  and  other  Agaves, 
Dalilias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  and  it  seemed  to  me  about  the  best 
possible  place  for  storing  such  plants. 

The  quantities  in  which  you  see  rare  things  and  new 
bedding  plants  here  are  surprising.  Houses,  eighty  and  a 
hundred  feet  long,  are  filled  with  one  variety ;  and  others  of 
equal  size  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  seedling  palms,  &c., 

Fio,  .59. 


<'ave6  under  the  Jardin  Fleuristo,  uhcJ  for  ntoring  large  quantities  oi  tender 

plants  in  winter. 

in  large  quantities.  If  a  plant  be  considered  worthy  of 
attention  at  all  it  is  propagated  by  the  thousand ;  30,000 
being  the  opening  quantity  for  a  new  thing  of  any  promise. 
During  the  past  autumn  50,000  cuttings  of  one  kind  of 
Fuchsia  were  inserted  in  one  week.  Dracaenas  arc 
grown  here  more  abundantly  than  variegated  Pelargoniums 
in  many  a  large  English  bedding  garden,  and  the  Jardin 
Fleuriste  is  believed  to  possess  the  finest  collection  of  them 
in  existence.  In  one  house  a  specimen  of  each  kind  has 
been  recently  planted  out  for  trial  in  the  central  pit,  and 
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among  tliem  are  many  lumdeome  kinds  worthj  of  eztenti^e 
use  with  us. 

It  18  a  favourite  plan  here  to  devote  a  hoiue  to  a  apecial 
antject.  Thna  there  ia  a  large  and  fine  apan-roofed  stove 
for  Ficnses;  a  house  for  the  ooUection  of  Bananaa, 
with  a  line  tiiirty  healthy  plants  of  Mnaa  Ensete 
forming  ita  hadkbone,  ao  to  speak ;  a  veiy  laige  and  high 
Cforvilinear  stove  for  the  great  collection  of  Solannma; 
special  houses  for  Arams,  Caladiumaj  &c. ;  and  a  winter 
garden  about  120  feet  long  hy  40  wide>  wdl  stored  with  a 
healthy  stock  of  the  usual  conservatory  plants^  with  here 
and  there  fine-leaved  things  like  Phormium  tenaij  a  very 
effective  plant  when  well  grown  in  pots  and  tubs,  and  of 
which  they  have  here  thousands  of  plants  of  variona  siaes* 
Of  course  all  this  vast  collection  cannot  be  and  is  not'  used 
for  summer  decoration.  It  is  emplc^ed  for  the  decoration 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  10,000  plants  are  sometimes 
required  upon  a  single  occasion.  The  boilers  of  some  of  the 
smaller  housea  are  heated  by  gas,  and  in  this  way  a  very 
equable  temperature  is  preserved. 

It  may  give  some  approximate  idea  of  the  collection, 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  cultivation  nearly  twenty 
species  of  Banana,  about  fifty  kinds  of  Aralia,  forty  of 
Anthurium,  fifteen  of  Pothos,  thirty  of  Fhilodendron,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  Canna,  eighteen  of  Zamia,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  of  Ficus,  while  funilies 
better  known  and  more  popular  are  counted  by  hundreds ! ' 

Although  tiie  place  ia  chiefly  devoted  to  tender  plants, 
and  moat  of  the  dwarf  hardy  aubjecta  are  grown  in  the 
nursery  in  the  Boii  de  Vincennea,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
some  interest  taken  in  hardy  plants,  aeeing  that  a  part  of 
the  garden  ia  devoted  to  one  of  the  moat  extensive  col* 
leetiona  of  Tulipa  in  existence. 

It  is  a  regular  practice  in  this  and  other  new  public 
gardens  in  France  to  plant  out  a  sample  of  their  stock  of 
tender  flower-garden  planta  each  year  for  comparison.  In 
the  parks,  squares,  &c.,  they  of  course  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  how  they  thrive,  but  the  oljeet  is  to  test  them  all 
growing  on  the  one  spot  and  under  the  same  conditioDS.  Thus^ 
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you  see  all  the  kinds  of  Canna  planted  out  in  one  place,  all 
the  varieties  of  Pelargonium  in  another,  and  so  on.  It  is 
a  good  praetiee,  but  it  is  needless  to  rejjeat  it  year  after 
year  to  a  large  extent.  If  you  have  thirty  sj)eries  of 
Solauum  planted  out  for  several  seasons  in  succession,  you 
must  know  all  that  you  want  to  know  respecting  their  com- 
parative value,  and  the  practice  here  of  planting  out  every 
year  old  kinds  time  after  time  is  useless.  All  that  is  ne- 
ce^sary  is  to  test  the  new  additions,  and  in  some  cases  it 
may  he  desirable  to  plant  the  old  ones  by  them  for  com- 
parison, but  to  plant  out  annually  a  vast  collection  from  a 
well-known  family  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Large,  light,  and  well-made  spring  vans  are  used  for 
transporting  the  stock  of  flowers  from  the  Jardiu  Fleuriste 
to  the  })arks  and  gardens,  and  from  one  nursery  to  the  other. 
Tliey  are  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  little  over  six  feet 
wide.  By  a  simple  armngement  each  van  is  made  to  do 
the  work  of  two— a  second  floor  of  strong  shutters,  hinged 
two  and  two  together,  being  placed  at  the  height  of  a  foot 
above  the  lower  floor,  of  the  van.  The  shorter  plants  are 
stowed  underneath,  those  on  the  upper  floor  may  be  as  tall 
as  you  like ;  but  as  the  stock  removed  in  this  way  usually 
consists  of  dwarf  subjects,  one  serves  as  well  as  the  other. 
By  means  of  this  plan  2000  plants,  each  in  single  pots,  are 
removed  at  a  time.  The  contrivance  is  merely  such  as 
common  sense  would  suggest ;  yet  for  want  of  a  little  such 
common  sense  how  much  labour  is  wasted  !  How  frequently, 
for  example,  do  we  see  in  country  places  two  men  attached 
to  a  handbarrow  dragging  about  plants!  Of  course  it  is 
as  unueeessarv  as  it  is  laborious  for  the  men.  There  is  often 

m 

more  fuss  and  labour  over  transporting  the  summer  flowers 
of  a  country  place  from  the  propagating  houses  to  the  flower- 
garden  than  occurs  with  the  several  millions  of  plants  fur- 
nished yearly  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a 
few  simj)ly-eontrived  spring  barrows.  Not  to  adopt  simple  faci- 
lities of  this  kind  in  our  publicgardensissheer  mismanagement. 

There  are  also  vans  of  peculiar  make  for  conveying  orna- 
mental plants  to  the  Hdtcl  de  Ville.  Those  used  in  winter 
are  iiuxushed  with  a  little  stove  with  flat  hot-water  pipes 
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passing  round  the  interior,  so  that,  while  sparp  is  not  cur- 
tailed, the  van  ia  efficiently  heated,  and  tender  plaats  can 
be  couveyed  by  it  in  safety  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Students  of  ail  nations  are  admitted  to  this  establishment. 
They  mn-^t  })e  eij^hteeu  years  of  age,  and  must  have  spent 
some  time  in  pmrtiral  horticulture.  Their  pay  is  sixty  francs 
per  month  during  the  first  three  months,  »evciity  during 
the  second,  and  after  that  eighty  or  eighty-five  francs  per 
month,  after  which  they  arc  paid  according  to  capacity 
aud  lutelligenco.  They  arc  changed  from  section  to  section 
of  the  establishment,  so  as  to  study  with  profit  each  kind 
of  culture.  An  extensive  botanical  library  has  lately  beca 
added  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  students  of  this  estublisli- 
ment,  and  is  now  being  catalogued  and  arranged.  It  cnn- 
taius  nearly  all  the  standard  English  books  on  horticulture! 
indeed  quite  half  the  books  are  English. 

Attached  to  the  Jardin  Fleuriste  are  a  forge,  a  carpenter^s 
shop,  a  glazier's  and  painter's  shop,  stables,  and  other  offices. 
These  arc  of  course  indispensable  where  economy  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  saving  money  is  a  consideration  even  for  the 
city  of  Paris  at  present.  The  mode  of  glazing  with  several 
strips  of  lead-pa])cr  laid  one  over  the  other,  lus  practised 
here,  is  too  expensive  to  be  recommended :  it  costs  as  much 
as  the  glass  itself,  aud  after  all  peels  off  after  a  time.  It  is 
known  as  the  cou\Te.joint  m^taUique  of  Celaid,  16,  Eue  du 
Faubourg  du  Tempie. 

The  Public  Nurseries  for  7Vee«,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy 
Flowers. — The  nursery  for  trees  for  the  boulevards  is  situated 
at  Petit  Bit,  near  Nogent-sur-Marne — a  somewhat  out-of- 
the-way  place.  The  nearest  railway  station  to  the  nursery 
is  that  of  Nogent-sur-Marne,  on  the  Strasbourg  line.  It 
consists  of  nearly  forty -five  acres,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  the  commoner  and  more  useful  kinds  of  trees  for 
avenue  and  boulevard  planting.  On  entering  it  the  first 
peculiarity  that  strikes  the  visitor  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  thrown  into  ridges  nearly  six 
feet  in  width,  on  the  apex  of  which  the  trees  are  planted. 
This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  ground 
being  oocaiionally  flooded  by  the  river  Marne^  which  is  close 
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by,  and  the  trees  being  injured  by  the  water  being  frozen  above 
the  base  of  their  stems.  But  the  necessity  of  taking  this 
precaution  resulted  in  an  advantage,  as  the  trees  being 
planted  on  the  apex  of  these  ridges,  and  with  the  collar  of 
each,  say,  a  foot  above  the  level,  make  their  roots  much 
nearer  home,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  their  transplanting  is 
rendered  much  more  easy.  When  the  time  comes  for  re- 
moving them  the  workmen  begin  at  one  end  and  turn  them 
out  quite  rapidly,  all  with  close  bundles  of  roots.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  mirsery  is  tlms  treated.  'Hie  trees  are  a  Uttle 
more  than  a  yard  apart  in  the  lines,  which  are,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  what  was  before  wad,  within  a  few  inches  of 
six  feet  from  each  other. 

The  kinds  mostly  used  are  the  Western  Plane,  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  the  large-leaved  Elm,  the  Ailantus  glandul(»a, 
PlaneraSj  and  Jjombardy  po]jl;irs — the  last,  liowcver,  are  not 
used  for  avenue  or  street  planting.     Other  kinds  used 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  these — ^tbe  Paulownia,  for  example, 
are  grown  at  Longchamps.    TIicsc  treesj  the  names  of 
which  are  put  down  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
all  trained  straight,  and  sent  from  hence  to  the  boulevards 
for  planting  as  far  as  possible  of  an  equal  size.    The  rule  is 
to  scud  them  out  with  a  clean  stem  nearly  ten  feet  high, 
and  about  eight  inehes  in  oircuraference.  The  portion  above 
the  ten  feet  of  clear  stem  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
and  may  vary,  but  if  the  treen  when  taken  up  for  planting 
do  not  present  the  length  of  clean  stem  considered  neces- 
sary, the  lower  branches  are  cut  away  till  it  is  attained. 
Of  course  the  trees  are  so  pruned  when  young  that  straight- 
ness  of  stem  is  obtained.    To  arrive  at  the  necessary  size 
and  fitness  the  Plane  requires  five  years,  the  Horse-chestnut 
ten,  the  Ailantus  four,  the  Elm  and  Planera  about  five 
years  each*    The  Elm  and  Planera  arc  the  only  trees  that 
require  support  in  training  them  Into  the  necessary  form, 
for  which  purpose  stakes  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high 
are  used.    The  whole  place  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of 
Tamariz  tetrandra,  which  is  cut  down  occasionally,  and  the 
shoots  sent  to  the  Jardin  Fleuriste  for  stakes  for  house 
plants  and  the  like.    This  nursery  is  well  kept  and  managed, 
and  has  a  large  stock  of  street  trees. 
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The  nursery  for  sbmbs  is  very  pleasantly  situated  nesr. 
the  raoMourse  of  Longehamps  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  is  somevrhat  more  than  twelve  acres  in  extent.  I 
found  it  in  excellent  keeping,  and  with  a  good  stock  both  of 
well-known  and  rarely  used  subjects.  Boses  and  all  hinds 
of  shrubs  and  hardy  climbers  are  grown  here^  as  well  as 
nearly  eveiy  description  of  low  tree.  The  saperin* 
tendent  considered  the  Caucasian  Laurel  (Cerasos  caa« 
easins)  the  hardiest  and  best  of  any  he  had  tried.  There 
were  good  stocks  of  those  fine  hardy  Aralias — spinosa  and 
japonica:  they  should  be  everywhere  employed  for  the 
ssJlo  of  their  large  and  handsoiae  leaves.  A  good  many 
sulyects  were  out  for  trial  as  to  their  hardiness^  among 
them  an  extensive  collection  of  Japanese  plants.  Melia 
Aiederach  was  in  a  healthy  condition  after  passing  a  sharp 
winter  in  the  open  air.  Vxom  this  nursery  all  the  shrubs  of 
tiie  Tarious  parks,  squares,  and  gardens  of  the  town  are  sup- 
]dicd. 

The  nursery  for  herbaceous  phuits  is  situated  in  the  Boil 
de  Vineennesj  and  consists  of  nearly  twenty  acres  of  sandy 
ground  just  outside  the  fortifications,  near  the  Ftete  Picpos 
and  Lac  Danmesnil.  There  were  here,  at  the  time  fii  my 
▼isit,  five  or  siz  acres  of  Chrysanthemums,  prepared  for 
bedding  in  the  Tarious  parks  as  soon  as  the  frost  had  cleared 
them  of  their  summer  ooeupants.  There  were  also  large 
stocks  of  the  flowers  need  to  replace  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum and  decorate  tiie  gardens  in  spring.  The  stock  of 
spring  flowers  is  an  unvaried  one,  and  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Where  there  is  so  much  ground  devoted  to  a 
specialty  it  ought  to  be  well  done ;  and  it  will  be  a  ^ty 
if  with  so  much  improvement  in  other  ways  a  large  stock 
of  all  the  really  ornamental  hardy  flowers  is  not  formed. 
The  public  gardens  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  influence  on 
all  visitors  to  Psris,  and  it  would  be  conferring  a  very  general 
benefit  if,  instead  of  depending  so  much  on  pbnts  requhnng 
expensive  stoves  and  oeasdess  trouble  for  their  preservation, 
the  diief  gardeners  of  the  city  showed  what  may  be  done 
with  the  hardy  plants  belonging  to  our  own  and  similar 
cHmates.   At  present  their  collections  of  herbaceous  plants 
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and  Bpring  flowen  oonBitt  of  quantities  of  oonunon  and  not 
always  fitat-claM  kinds.  Hiey  have,  for  instance,  very  few 
Tritomas  in  tbe  Vincennes  Nursery,  and  none  at  all  in  the 
parka,  tbougK  they  are  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  attrao- 
tive  of  aU  autumn  flowers.  It  is,  however,  only  fidr  to  state 
that  the  nursery  stock  was  killed  in  the  winter  of  1867. 
But  when  groups  of  these  plants  are  established  in  the  parks 
or  gardens  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  preserring 
them  by  placing  leaves  over  the  roots  in  winter. 

The  nurseiy  for  the  Pines  and  Bhododendrons  is  also  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Auteuil,  occupying  somewhere 
about  the  same  space  as  the  one  previously  described.  The 
dimate  of  Paris  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  coni* 
ferous  trees  as  that  of  Englsnd,  and  consequently  to  the  Eng- 
lish visitor  the  Auteuil  garden  does  not  look  so  attractive  as 
that  at  Longchampa,  but  it  is  well  stocked,  and  serves  its  pur- 
pose admirably.  The  American  plants  are  mostly  grown  in 
the  slight  shade  afforded  by  thin  hedges  of  Arborvitae.  Hie 
ivy  used  for  making  the  edgings,  which  are  so  much  admired 
in  Paris  gardens,  and  fbr  every  other  purpose  for  which  Uie 
plant  is  employed,  is  grown  here.  Cutthigs  are  first  put  in 
in  handftils,  so  close  that  the  stems  touch  each  other.  After 
a  year  or  so  they  are  transfened  singly  into  four  or  six-inch 
pots,  and  plung^  below  the  rims  into  the  sandy  soil.  They 
are  used  for  forming  the  edgings  at  the  age  of  two  or  three 
years.  Gslvanised  wire  is  extensively  used  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  plants  that  are  usually  staked.  Stietdied 
tightly  ill  parallel  linea  at  about  the  height  the  line  of  plants 
requires  it  forms  a  neater,  handier,  and  cheaper  support  than 
ordinary  wooden  stskes,  which  are  so  liable  to  decay  and 
shake  about. 
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raXBf  iOE  CITT  TARKA,  ATKNUXS^  QAMmOm,  WeEMKtB,  BTC. 

It  is  aveiypopiikr  but  utterly  emneoiu  notion  to  suppose 
that "  trees  inXk  not  succeed  in  London/'  On  tiie  Continent 
people  are  accustomed  to  see  iride  open  streets  and  road- 
ways embellished  with  trees  that  are  properly  plantedj  well 
caied  for  and  flourishing.  Thsj  naturally  at  once  compare 
these  verdant  avenues  with  our  own  streets^  in  which  trees 
are  never  planted  at  allj  or  where,  if  they  arci  no  care  is  taken 
of  them>  and  at  once  jump  to  tiie  conclusion  that  there  is 
''somediing  in  the  air.''  If  you  tell  them  tiiat  trees 
may  he  grown  better  in  London  than  in  Paris  they 
will  stare  at  you  in  incredubus  amaiementj  but  such 
is  neverthelesB  the  fact.  In  August  last  a  correspondent  of 
the  Pott  MaU  Oagetie  wrote  several  letters  to  that  journal 
against  planting  trees  in  London,  the  following  extract  from 
which  aflbrds  an  excellent  example  of  the  notions  almost 
universally  held  upon  this  sulject. 

When  people  propose  to  decorate  London,  the  first  con* 
siderataon  should  he  what  will  suit  the  climate.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  our  city  atmosphere  is  fiitally 
inimical  to  delicacy  of  architecture,  and  quite  equally  so  to 
delicacy  of  vegetation.  Our  sides  will  rain  soot  continuallyj 
and  moisture  therewithal  to  make  the  soot  adhere ;  the  soot 
win  insinuate  itself  amidst  faiiy  tracery  of  stone,  and  clog  the 
pores  of  beautifnl  treea  and  shrubs ;  and  it  is  an  utter  waste  of 
art  and  money  to  disregard  these  inevitable  conditions  of  the 
question.  It  is  very  childish  to  tickle  our  fancy  by  providing 
for  a  momentary  admiration  of  things  which  a  short  time  will 
make  hideous,  and  then,  when  the  inevitable  has  taken 
place,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  '  what  a  pity  i'   Few  young  trees  will  really  flourish 
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in  the  climate  of  our  modem  London;  the  case  was  perhaps 
different  some  years  ago.  But  from  any  general  planting 
of  trees  in  London,  especially  in  leading  thuroughfiuresj 
howerer  wide,  I  cannot  expect  agreeable  results.  I  cannot 
dismiss  from  mj  mind  that  mournful  spectacle  I  have  so 
often  witnessed  with  depressed  spirits,  all  through  the  after- 
summer  (as  Germans  call  it)  and  the  autumn,  of  gloomy 
•  civic  avenues,  every  trunk  ])laek  and  filthy,  with  ail  its  fur- 
rows closfged  with  soot,  the  branches  showing  symptoms  of 
speedy  decay,  the  scanty  withered  foliage  distilling  a  drixsle 
of  mingled  smoke  and  moisture. — ^Misodendbos/' 

These  opinions  are  as  erroneous  as  they  are  emphatic; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  similar  ones  are  enter- 
tained by  the  general  public,  when  we  find  those  who  ought 
to  know  equally  ignorant  on  the  subject.  Not  long  ago, 
I  was  walking  up  Regent  Street  with  a  landscape  gardener 
who  had  mostly  worked  in  pure  air,  and  he  almost  ridiculed 
my  statement  that  trees  could  be  grown  in  perfect  health 
and  beauty  in  London.  I  felt  it  was  useless  to  arg^uc  with 
him,  but  remembering  the  splendid  Planes  in  Berkeley  Square, 
a  few  minutes  enabled  me^  through  his  own  eyes,  to  cure 
him  for  ever  of  the  erroneous  opinion  that  trees  cannot  be 
grown  well  in  London.  It  is  the  custom  in  Paris  and 
other  continental  cities  to  plant  trees  with  care,  to  provide 
them  with  good  soil,  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  attend- 
ing to  them  and  watering  them,  and  yet  neither  in  all  Paris, 
nor  in  any  continental  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  can 
such  noble  examples  as  these  be  found. 

But  some  may  say,  An  open  square  at  the  West-end  of  town 
may  do  that  which  the  smoky,  densely-packed  city  will  not. 
If  these  persons,  who  are  evidently  not  yet  acquainted  with 
Stationers'  Hall  Courts  will  inquire  for  that  narrow  enclosure 
the  next  time  they  are  passing  near  Paternoster  Row— or 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  select  a  more  conspicuous  land- 
mark— ^tbey  will  find  in  it  a  noble  Plane  tree  looking  as 
happy  as  if  it  were  in  its  native  forest.  It  grows  in  what 
to  a  tree  is  practically  a  brick  well,  and  yet  to  stand  under 
it  in  summer  and  look  up  the  bole  towards  the  top  of  the 
tree,  is  to  get  aglimpse  of  tree*beau^  of  the  most  refreshing 
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kind.  I  could  point  out  to  friend  "  Misodcndros  "  numerous 
places  in  the  heart  of  London  where  trees  flourish  in  the 
mOBt  satisfactoiy  way.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind^  how- 
ever, that  evetything  depends  upon  the  kind  of  tree  selected 
for  the  purpose ;  for  even  our  bent  landscape  gardeners  make 
a  sad  mistake  by  obstinately  persisting  in  planting  ever- 
greens, which  as  a  class  are  totally  unfit  for  town  cultiva- 
tion. Even  when  moderately  liealthy  these  trees  are 
generally  so  coated  with  smut  that  they  entirely  lack  that 
polished  and  refreshing  verdure  which  is  so  chazacteristio  of 
erergreens  grown  in  fresh  and  pure  air. 

In  winter  the  atmosphere  of  London,  and  of  many  of  our 
great  cities  and  towns,  is  contaminated  by  certain  minute 
bodies  vulgarly  termed  "  blacks/'  They  belong  neither  to 
the  yegctable  nor  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  they  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  £urmer,  for  they  are  deadly 
enemies  to  all  breathing  surfaces ;  and  though  they  have  not 
caused  civil  war  and  bloodshed  like  their  human  name- 
sakes, yet  if  the  tale  of  death  were  carefully  summedj 
no  doubt  our  "  natives"  would  head  the  fatal  list  by 
a  long  way.  How  then  fares  it  with  the  vegetation  sub- 
jected to  their  pernicious  influence  ?  Thousands  of  expiring 
and  leafless  shrubs  furnish  a  reply.  The  once  handsome 
and  healthy  Arancarias  planted  in  front  of  Tattersall's  at 
Knightsbridge,  and  now  draped  with  filth  and  soot;  the 
young  pines  and  evergreens  planted  aonnaUy  in  the 
Regent's  Park  Botanic  Gardens,  only  to  dwindle  and  die  ;  the 
handsome  UoUies,  Yews,  and  other  shrubs  planted  in  the 
new  avenue  gardens  in  the  same  park  ;  the  Hue  and  costly 
eveigreens  in  the  Royal  Hurtirnltnral  Gardens  at  Ken- 
sington when  it  was  first  laid  out, — ^theae  and  many  other 
cases  that  I  could  enumerate,  were  it  necessaiy,  answer  the 
question,  and  tell  the  same  tale  of  how  they  were  deprived  of 
life  by  the  vile  atmosphere. 

Not  so  with  the  deciduous  tree  or  shrub  ;  nor  with  those 
beautiful  rosaceous  bushes  which  are  the  glory  of  the  grove 
ia  all  temperate  climes.  After  summer^s  "  fitful  fever  tliey 
sleep  well/'  and  when  "  people  return  to  town/'  and  the 
flues  begin  to  vomit  forth  poison  and  smut,  they  cast  away 
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the  leaves  that  have  done  their  work,  and  with  them  the 
filth  of  the  year ;  and,  so  to  speak,  retiring  within  themselves 
they  remain  till  the  winter  is  past,  safer  from  deadly  vapours 
than  the  Esquimaux  in  his  snow-hut  is  from  cold.  The 
consequence  is,  they  j^row  nearly  as  well  in  London  as  in 
the  country.  When  the  fires  begin  to  go  out  in  spring, 
and  the  air  of  towns  becomes  more  free  from  evil  liumours, 
they  burst  out  into  leaf  and  beauty — clouds  of  light,  fresh, 
budding  green.  What  sight  on  earth  can  surpass  the 
burstin<j;  into  leaf  of  deciduous  trees  in  temperate  and 
northern  elinics  ?  We  should  see  few  things  more  beautiful, 
nothing  more  magieal,  even  if  it  were  })ossible  to  pass  high 
over  earth,  like  the  swallow  in  its  migration  iiuui  the  wolfish 
north,  with  its  pines  and  weird  heaths,  to  the  south  with  its 
Vines  and  Oranges,  and  to  tlie  tropics  with  its  I'alrns  and 
giant  liainboos.  Xo  eliarm  of  tropieal  or  other  elimcs  sur- 
passes the  freshness  and  joy  of  an  English  spring.  Why 
then  should  we  not  take  advanta^^e  of  tiic  fact,  and  make 
our  city  springs  more  English  sull,  by  developing  eliiefly 
those  plants  which  flourish  as  well  in  towns  as  out  of 
them,  instead  of  everlastingly  purchasing  evergreens  w  luch 
are  doomeil  to  perish  sooner  or  later?  1  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  Peaches,  Ahu nuds,  the  double  Cherries,  and 
the  numerous  exquisite  trees  .md  shrubs  allied  to  them, 
tiourish  and  attain  the  same  jierfect  sliape  in  towns  and 
cities  that  they  do  in  the  country,  while  beside  them  valu- 
able evergrceus  are  but  the  ghosts  of  what  evergreens 
should  be. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  that  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
throve  as  well  within  eity  inlhicnccs  as  deciduous  ones  do, 
it  would  even  then  he  a  questionable  practice  to  use  them 
extensively,  because  they  do  not  gladden  us  with  that  floral 
b(\auty  which  deciduous  trees  are  w*ont  to  j)ut  on  ;  their 
venluru  in  the  parks  and  open  spaces  goes  fur  little  in 
winter,  as  at  that  time  people  seldom  frequent  these  places. 
They  do  not  keep  time  with  our  suns  and  seasons ;  and  they 
are  not  so  beautiful,  hccause  not  so  changeful,  as  the  de- 
ciduous kinds.  T!u  y  do  not  flower  or  fruit  conspicuously, 
as  many  deciduous  plants  do^  and  they  tend  to  preserve  a 
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disagreeable  moisture  round  us  in  winter,  which  we  are  cer- 
tainly better  without. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  expense  and  trouble  taken  to 
plant  evergreens  in  cities  were  devoted  to  the  best  of  our 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  a  beauty  would  result  to  which 
towns  are  at  present  strangers.    Even  in  parks  and  places 
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Sojihora  japonica  var.  ncndula.  One  of  the  many  d^'cidiiouB  trees  of  wliirli  the 
wintrjr  aspect  18  prelcrablo  to  that  proscntej  by  smutty  and  half-dead  "  ever- 
greens." 

where  one  would  be  led  to  expect  a  tolerable  display  of  fine 
flowering  deciduous  trees,  the  shrubbery  vegetation  is  so  in- 
tolerably poor  and  monotonous — so  devoid  of  variety  and 
interest — that  it  is  not  surprising  that  town  planters  fall 
back  on  evergreens  and  plant  little  else  round  their  churches 
and  in  their  squares.  A  fine  double  Cherry,  pyramidal  in 
outline,  and  hung  with  snowy  bouquets,  seen  against  one  of 
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<mr  dark  churches,  would  be  more  beautiful  thau  all  the 
erei^reens  i^ithiu  four  miles  of  Chariag  Ctoss,  and  yet  it  is 
only  one  out  of  a  host  of  floworii)^  trees  belouging  to 
temperate  or  northern  climes>  nearly  all  of  them  fur  more 
presentable  objects  even  when  leafless  than  the  debilitated 
soot- varnished  "  evergreens"  which  we  now  select  for  town 
planting.  Even  the  Pear  and  Apple  and  the  Hawthorn 
families  would  furnish  a  grand  array  of  beauty ;  but  any  one 
who  examines  the  list  of  our  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs^ 
from  tlic  tall  Acaciaa  to  the  dwarf  early-opening  Daphnes, 
may  find  a  selection  which,  judiciously  arranged,  would 
create  a  greater  attraction  in  town  gardens  than  has  yet 
been  seen.  All  who  know  the  amount  of  beauty  io  be 
found  among  deciduous  trees  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  how  attractive  our  parks  could  be  made  by  taste- 
fully  grouping  and  cultivating  other  flowering  trcc^s  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  merit.  All  those  mentioned  above  thrive 
well  on  the  London  clav.  and  indeed  the  same  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  deciduous  slirubs.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
city  gaidening  if  hmdscape  gardeners  were  to  be  cooped  up 
in  town  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  dead  of  winter,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  run  about  the  pleasant  country :  they 
might  then  consider  our  wants  more  than  they  do.  can* 
time^  I  strongly  advise  city  planters  to  pay  nearly  all  attentiou 
to  deciduous  vegetation,  promising  them  that  their  efforts 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  as  they  too  often  are  at  present. 
The  y  would  then  find  that  planting  trees  is  not  a  "  sheer  waste 
of  art  and  money/'  but  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  modes 
of  rendering  our  great  unwholesome  and  ugly  human  hives 
healthy,  habitable,  and  cheerful. 

Although  so  deficient  in  street  trees  proper,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinctive  features  of  the  suburbs  of  our 
English  cities  is  that  resulting  firom  the  practice  of  placing 
little  gardens  between  the  house  and  the  road  :  it  is  the 
absence  of  these  which  gives  such  a  hard,  uninviting,  and, 
to  an  £ngliah  eye,  hungry  look  to  the  uu})laated  streets  of 
many  towns  on  the  Continent.  Although  the  space  is  small, 
a  Hue  of  trees  is  usually  planted  immediately  inside  the 
wall,  which  line  sometimes  acts  as  a  screen,  but  is  generally 
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ineffective  for  that  purpose.  Comidering  ilie  space  at  oar 
disposal,  and  the  &et  that  stiong^growi&g  trees  prevent,  to 
a  great  extent,  smaller,  more  useful,  and  prettier  subjects 
from  being  grown  in  these  gardens,  the  right  method  to 
adopt  would  be  never  to  plant  anything  stronger  in  them 
than  dwarf  trees.  We  certainly  have  a  considerable  gain 
in  the  large  number  of  atreets  and  snbarhan  roads,  where 
Httle  gardens  run  along  in  ficont  of  the  houses,  affinrding 
greater  breadth,  and  a  little  repose  between  the  house  and 
its  inmates  and  the  hard  and  dusty  street  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that  when  neighbourhooda  become  populous, 
crowded  shops  are  bmlt  upon  these  gardens,  additional 
rooms  being  eventually  placed  over  them,  thus  narrowing 
instead  of  widening  the  street  at  the  very  time  when  more 
space  ia  required  for  increased  traffic.  The  Marylebone^road 
is  an  example  of  this  kind. 

The  street  gardena  of  London,  and  our  other  large  cities, 
are  true  British  institntiona  which  I  hope  will  never  become 
unpopular;  but  go  on  increasing  in  favour.  The  follow- 
ing selection  of  city  trees  has  therefore  been  made  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement,  as  well  as  to  the  requirementa 
of  street  or  bonlevaid  planting,  in  which  branch  continental 
cities  are  now  befbre  us. 

A  selection  of  Uie  best  trees  and  shrubs  for  cities. 

The  beat  of  all  trees  fbr  European  cities  is  the  Western 
Plane  (Platanua  occidentalis).  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
places  in  towna,  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London  to 
the  ahorea  of  the  lakea  of  Northern  Italy;  in  the  town 
gardena  of  central  France,  in  the  fine  old  cities  in  La 
Belle  Toundne,  and  in  Anjou,  where  the  CamelHa  and 
Aaalea  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air;  in  Brittany, 
where  the  glossy  evergreen  Magnolia  becomes  a  tree 
bearing  huge  waxen  flowers  aa  big  as  plates ;  in  the  nume- 
rous new  boulevarda  of  Paris ;  and  everywhere  it  is  by  far 
the  noblest  city  tree ;  but  in  no  place  are  there  finer  indi- 
vidual apedmena  of  it  than  in  London,  although  receiving 
no  auch  attentum  as  they  do  elsewhere. 
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Looldiig  for  8  moment  at  tlie  Plane  in  a  wild  and  ctilti- 
rated  state  in  the  pure  air,  we  find  it  second  to  none.  It 
poseeases  the  hardiness  of  a  North  American  Indian,  and 
the  massive  and  noble  port  of  "  Daniel  Boon,  backwuods- 
man,  of  Kentucky."  Found  m  a  wild  state  over  a  Tast 
portion  of  the  North  American  continent^  in  its  fullest  per- 
fection, along  the  great  rivers  which  fall  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  in  the  fertile  yalleys  of  the  West, — ^where  it  is 
constantly  found  to  be  the  loftiest  tree  of  the  United 
States,  it  becomes  one  of  the  noblest  trees  in  British 
parks  and  woods,  and  reminds  us  of  its  native  land  of  great 
trees,  rivers,  woods,  and  prairies.  I^iirly  and  roundly  de- 
veloped specimens  have  in  summer  almost  the  grace  of  a 
weeping  tree.  In  winter  the  branches  retain  this  character, 
but  also  present  a  rugged  Gothic  picturesquencss,  which 
makes  them  highly  agreeable  to  look  upon,  while  the  pendulous 
seed-vessels  and  striking  column-like  bole  add  to  their  at- 
tractions in  the  wintry  season,  when  the  trees  are  at  rest 
and  safe  from  the  eril  effects  of  smoke.  To  these  advan- 
tages  may  be  added  the  one  that  large  specimens  may  be 
transplanted  with  safety — a  very  desirable  point  in  a  city 
tree.  I  could  point  to  many  parts  of  London  where  what 
is  here  stated  of  the  advantages  of  this  tree  could  be  seen 
in  a  moment — firom  north-western  squares  near  smoky 
King's  Cross,  to  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  town, 
with  a  drier  soil  and  better  air,  and  even  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  where  it  appears  to  do  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 

As  we  are  now  almost  oommencing  street  and  city  garden- 
ing it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  no  failures — that 
things  of  this  kind  should  be  done  so  as  to  satisfy  all.  Places 
like  the  Thames  Embankment  should  command  the  finest 
tree: 

**  We  needn  miut  loTe  the  aoblc6t  when  vro  tee  it," 

says  Tennyson ;  and  amongst  town  trees  it  must  be  the  Plane. 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  calculated  to  bring  town*garden* 
ing  into  disrepute  than  such  a  specimen  of  planting  as  that  in 
the  Mali  in  St.  James's  Park.  Had  the  Plane  been  planted 
there  it  would  have  made  a  noble  avenne — ^the  Ehn  now 
forms  a  miserable  one. 
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Next  to  the  Plane^  the  Hone-chestnut  seems  to  oflSsr  the 
greatest  advantages.  It  has  not  indeed  the  stature  and 
beauty  of  frame  of  the  Plane^  nor  does  it  attain  as  large  a 
sise  and  as  perfect  health  in  cities,  but  it  possesses  great 
claims  from  its  fine  foliage^  large  sweet  silvery  spikes  of 
bloom^  and  proved  ca^j^adtj  of  growing  well  as  a  town  tree^ 
even  where  the  ground  is  hard  and  root-room  scarce.  If 
Paris  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  when  her  groves  of 
this  tree  are  piled  up  with  little  pyramids  of  flowers, 
what  might  we  not  expect  ttom  the  fact  that  it  does  even 
better  with  us?  The  avenue  of  Horse-chestnuts  in  theBegenfs 
Park  is  a  case  in  point.  In  Paris  during  the  past  year  they 
lost  their  leaves  rather  early  and  became  too  rusty  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  eye ;  but  on  coming  to  London  at  the 
b^inning  of  August  I  found  them  in  a  green  and  healthy 
state  after  one  of  the  most  trying  summers  we  have  erer 
had.  WhUe  selecting  picturesque  trees  for  towns  that  are 
not  liable  to  suffer  £rom  disease  or  insect  pests,  we  must 
also  encourage  variety  as  much  as  possible.  The  Horse- 
chestnut  would  be  worth  growiug  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage 
alone,  but  when  the  additional  charm  of  its  superb  in- 
florescence is  taken  into  account  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  placing  it  among  the  most  eligible  of  town  trees. 

The  common  Bobinia  or  Locust  tree  has  been  so  long  and 
extensively  tried  that  we  need  have  no  more  doubt  about  it. 
It  will  never  justily  the  reputation  that  Cobbett  gave  ii,  but 
I  know  of  no  tree  which  maintains  such  a  depth  of  sweet 
verdure  and  freshness  by  the  sides  of  the  dustiest  roads  and 
in  the  most  unlikely  places.  No  drought  seems  to  touch 
it ;  no  heat  renders  it  rusty-looking  or  &tigued.  Few  other 
trees  stood  the  heat  of  the  summer  of  1866  so  well,  and 
after  the  drought  was  ended  it  looked  as  if  it  had  just  passed 
through  a  showery  month  of  June.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
much  more  extensively  used  as  a  park  and  square  tree ;  it  is 
also  good  ft>r  street  use,  not  growing  too  large^  and  is  the 
best  of  all  known  trees  for  plantiog  in  the  front  of  a  suburban 
house  or  villa,  or  in  any  position  where  a  pleasant  object  is 
required  to  refi^h  the  eye  at  all  times.  Compared  to  the 
Lime  which  is  so  often  planted  before  London  honsesj  it  is 
as  gold  to  pewter. 
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At  first  sight  there  seems  little  reason  why  the  somewhat 
despised  and  roughly  treated  Bobinia^  or  Acacia,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  sliuuld  come  in  after  sudi  stately  and 
noble  trees  as  the  Plane  and  the  Chestnttt;  but^  taking  the 
yarieties  as  well  as  the  original  tree  into  consideration^  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  this  rank^  knowing  it  to  be 
as  well  adapted  for  the  smallest  town  garden  as  for  the 
largest  public  park.  Naturally  it  is  not  such  a  strong- 
growing  tree  as  the  Lime,  while  it  may  be  cut  in  to  keep  it 
neater  than  it  usually  grows. 

To  many  lines  of  suburban  houses  a  thin  line  of  trees  is 
a  great  impxOTement,  and  forma  the  only  species  of  garden 
etnbellishment  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  qualities 
necessary  in  such  trees  are  perfect  hardiness,  healthy  con- 
stitution, and  size  and  habits  suited  to  the  positions  for  which 
we  require  thenu  I  know  of  no  tree  that  combines  these 
better  than  the  spineless  round-headed  variety  of  the 
Aobinia  (R.  inermis),  and  it  is  a  veiy  elegant  object  all 
throng  the  season.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  dearer 
than  the  Lime  and  such  trees;  but  the  difference  in 
appeannoe  is  such  that  nobody  would  refuse  the  difference 
in  money,  even  for  the  improved  appearance  of  the  trees 
during  a  single  year.  It  is  usually  grafted  on  straight 
stems,  six  feet  to  eight  fSeet  high,  which  support  the 
nmbrelia-like  heads  and  their  mass  of  graceful,  healthy 
green  leaves.  With  a  little  cutting  in  now  and  then,  they 
never  b^me  an  inch  too  high. 

Perhaps  the  most  beantiM  and  appropriate  city  trees 
I  have  ever  seen  are  those  Ibrmcd  by  the  round-headed 
Bobiniafe  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy ;  their  grace,  dense 
and  grateful  shade,  and  deep  verdure  being  perfect.  I 
measured  several  thirty  feet  in  diameter  of  head,  and  with 
a  bole  a  foot  or  more  through,  the  headis  being  picturesque 
and  somewhat  inegular  from  age,  while  preserving  their 
compactness  and  valuable  shading  properties.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  greater  advanoe  upon  the  hideous  lines 
of  clipped  Idmes  so  common  in  France  than  is  presented 
by  tlsae  trees  at  Novara  and  other  ettiek  and  towns  in 
North  Italy.   But  as  we  have  no  proof  that  as  good  a 
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result  could  be  obtained  in  our  Engliak  ttreets^  we  moat  torn 
to  those  trees  that  we  bave  already  tested  tborougUj. 

We  will  next  deal  with  the  line,  its  bad  and  not  its  good 
qualities  placing  it  so  high  in  soy  list ;  foot,  while  planted 
more  abundantly  than  any  other  city  treCj  it  is  by  fiur  the 
worst  that  I  am  acquainted  with^  and  the  extensive  use  of 
it  in  OUT  streets  is  the  most  blameworthy  of  bad  practices  in 
either  town  or  country  planting.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
aspect  of  the  tree  as  displayed  in  cities.  I  have  seen  the 
tall  lines  of  Lime  trees  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  at  Fsris 
fidl  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  before  one  had  time  to 
admire  the  pleasing  soft  green  which  they  display  when  thdr 
leaf  Uades  are  first  rolled  out ;  and  on  conung  bade  to 
London^  at  the  end  of  July,  1868,  I  found  the  limes 
tiie  most  miserable  and  mangy-looking  trees  anywhere  to 
be  seen.  And  all  this  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  when 
we  are  most  oppressed  with  heat  I  The  withered,  burnt, 
insect-covered  leaves  rustle  lifeless  upon  the  trees,  hoaruly 
whispering  the  death  of  the  year  in  our  ears  before  we  have 
half  enjoyed  the  summer.  In  many  caaes  they  have  perished 
prematurely  and  unnaturally,  and  have  even  lost  the  power 
to  fsU  off  the  tree,  but  remsin  rustling  on  the  branches, 
giving  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  a  foretaste  of  winter  three 
or  four  months  before  the  proper  time. 

Can  anything  be  more  unwise  than  to  penist  in  planting 
such  a  tree  as  largely  as  we  do  when  there  are  doaens  of  de- 
ciduous trees  that  will  do  all  that  a  lime  does  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  that  present  no  such  objectionable  features  as  those 
alluded  to  at  that  season  when  a  tree  ought  to  be  full  of 
life  and  beauty?  Our  winter,  the  period  when  our  deciduous 
trees  must  be  devoid  of  leaves,  is  long  enough  without 
making  it  needlessly  so  by  lining  erery  street  with  the 
lime.  In  the  parks  this  tree  may  sometimes  be  planted, 
but  never  in  streets^  quays,  or  boulevards.  Apart  from  its 
presenting  a  diseased  i^pearance  for  more  than  half  the  time 
that  it  ought  to  be  foil  of  green  life,  the  lime  grows  much 
too  large  for  the  little  front  gardens  where  it  is  so  abun* 
dantly  employed,  and  will  soon  keep  away  from  the  house 
it  is  planted  to  adorn  a  large  portion  of  l^ie  light  and  son 
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that  we  gnimble  so  mucH  at  being  deprived  of*  If^  in  oid^ 
to  obviate  this,  we  cut  it  in  periodically,  it  becomes  an 
object  that  every  person  of  taste  should  abhor  and  cut  down 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  this  periodical  mutilation.  And  all  thb  is  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  scTcral  handsome  trees  that  do 
infinitely  better  and  without  clipping.  In  many  cases  in 
towns  it  would  be  better,  instead  of  planting  a  coarse  tree 
of  any  kind,  to  cover  the  railings  with  the  Irish  ivy,  as  the 
Fk^nch  do ;  and  then,  no  light  being  intercepted,  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  something  worth  looking  at  in  the  little 
garden,  and  the  heavier  rushes  of  dust  would  be  kept  out 
by  the  dense  covering  of  ivy,  which  would  moreover  look 
green  at  all  seasons.  Dwarf  shrubs  more  suited  to  the  sise 
of  the  place  and  plenty  of  flowers  might  then  be  grown  with 
success.  Every  Idme  tree  in  every  small  garden  in  London 
should  be  cut  down. 

The  Elm  is  a  tree  much  used  in  the  London  parks,  and 
sometimes  seen  of  fine  dimensions,  but  occasionally  it  is 
much  diseased  when  used  as  an  avenue  tree — for  example, 
in  the  Mall,  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  the  effect  of  the 
avenue  planting  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  And  all  this  from 
not  having  selected  a  good  kind  of  tree  at  first ;  indeed  it 
is  so  bad  that  there  need  be  little  surprise  at  our  not  yet 
having  attempted  street-planting.  A  few  Plane  trees  near 
the  Buckingham  Palace  end  of  the  Mall  almost  save  it  from 
looking  absolutely  hideous  from  that  point  of  view.  The 
effect  of  the  Elms  in  Rotten  Bow,  though  much  better,  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  may  be  produced  in  like  positions  by  using 
other  trees.  The  variety  chosen  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it — ^the  long  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  in  P^,  planted  with 
the  large-leaved  Elm,  is  quite  a  success.  However,  looking 
to  the  gross  insect  enemy  of  the  Elm,  and  its  aspect  when 
planted,  as  we  plant  it  in  avenues,  it  is  not  a  desirable  tree  for 
this  purpose,  though  indispensable  for  grouping  in  the  parks. 

Paulownia  imperialis  is  a  very  noble  subject  for  town 
gardens,  especially  so  for  those  on  a  dry  soil  like  Paris,  and 
where  a  good  shading  medium  is  wanted*  It  might  well 
leplaee  tevertd  of  the  miles  of  poor  clipped  Elms  and  Limes 
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about  PariSj  and  around  nmnben  of  French  ooantiy  bouses. 
It  has  been  irdl  employed  in  Parisj  as  maj  be  seen  on  the 
north  side  of  the  BouleTard  Bonne  Nouvelle.  During  the 
first  days  of  September,  1868— days  as  hot  as  they  were  in 
July— I  examined  these  trees^  and  found  them  as  green  and 
as  fre^  as  could  be  desired,  when  Chestnuts,  Imnea,  Elms, 
and  all  around  looked  as  if  they  had  passed  a  few  moments 
oTcr  a  brisk  fire.  The  stems  of  the  trees  wm  straight, 
and  just  about  the  right  elevation  for  a  shade-giving  tree, 
and  the  heads  spread  out  flat,  so  as  to  ^vc  complete  shade 
without  betraying  an  awkward  tendency  to  rise  too  higb^  so 
as  to  require  clipping  to  prevent  them  from  keeping  the 
light  fifom  the  upper  windows.  The  large  leaves  were  quite 
firesh — a  sufficient  proof  after  such  a  season  as  the  past 
that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  trees  for  city  planting.  The 
Paulownia,  the  Ailantus,  and  the  Plane  seem  to  preserve 
a  freshness  and  vigour  no  matter  how  great  the  heat  and 
abundant  the  dust.  The  forest  trees  of  our  own  latitudes  do 
not  do  this,  and  fall  into  the  sere  and  withered  leaf  while 
their  companions  from  Japan  and  America  are  in  the  greenest 
health.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  improvement 
than  that  which  would  be  effected  by  planting  this  tree  where 
a  low  and  yet  good  shade  is  required.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
attention  as  a  town  garden  tree,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Ailantus  glandulosa — sometimes  called  the  "Tree  of 
Heaven,"  and  by  the  French  Vemis  du  Japon — is  a  town  tree 
of  great  excellence.  When  in  a  young  state  it  is  graceful 
from  its  long  pinnate  leaves — when  old  and  well-grown  it 
becomes  a  noble  forest  tree.  But  the  qualities  that  will 
above  all  others  recommend  it  to  the  town  planter  are  its 
perfect  liealth  and  freshness,  under  all  circumstances,  in 
towns.  Dust,  foul  air,  or  drought  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  it.  For  parks  and  avenues  it  is  indispensable, 
as  it  perfectly  retains  its  foliage  long  after  our  own  deci- 
duous trees  have  been  scorched  by  drought  and  dust.  It 
seems  to  do  equally  well  on  all  soib,  having  a  constitution 
and  a  leathery  texture  which  seem  perfectly  indiffereut  to 
any  vicissitude  of  climate  witnessed  in  these  latitudes. 

livery  where  iu  citica  that  beautiful  uud  distinct  tree,  the 
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Lombardy  poplar^  vetaini  its  glossy  health  and  vigourj 
proving  its  claims  to  be  far  more  abundantly  used  than  at 
present.  Avenues  of  this  tree  would  tell  as  ireU  in  some 
positions  in  cities  as  single  specimens  and  groups  of  it  do  in 
the  landscape.  The  drip  of  trees  is  sometimes  objected  to  : 
this  erect  and  close  growing  kind  would  seem  to  offer  itself 
for  rather  narrow  streets  and  positions,  where  a  spreading 
habit  or  drip  might  be  an  inconvenience  at  any  time.  I 
do  not  recommend  its  use  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  it  is 
so  handsome  and  distinct  in  outline,  stands  drought,  dust, 
and  bad  soO  so  admirably,  that  we  are  bound  to  recognise 
its  merits  far  more  than  at  present,  and  there  are  many 
positions  in  London  in  which  it  would  be  highly  appro- 
priate. Of  other  tapering  columnar  or  fiwtigiate  trees,  the 
pyramidal  variety  of  the  Oak  and  the  tapering  variety  of 
the  Robinia  do  particularly  well  in  the  parks }  and  the  last 
is  deserving  of  recommen^tion  for  the  town  garden. 

Of  weeping  trees,  in  addition  to  the  long-proved  and  in- 
dispensable Weeping  Willow — ^which  it  is  needless  to  recom- 
mend hercj  as  most  people  will  have  noticed  its  bewitching 
outlines  in  some  of  our  parks — ^we  have  the  weeping  Birchj 
Ash,  Beech,  and  Elm,  in  all  cases -in  perfect  health  in  the 
paries.  There  is  one  tree  of  those  above-mentioned  which 
-deserves  to  be  much  better  known — ^the  weeping  variety  of 
the  large-leaved  Elm  (Ulmus  montana  pendiUa).  This  is  a 
tree  of  much  beauty  imd  character,  and  it  does  not  seem  in 
the  least  to  suffer  from  the  atmosphere  of  London.  It  is  a 
weeping  tree  of  the  first  order :  its  foliage  is  massiTe,  shade 
dense,  and  outline  most  picturesque  when  thickly  clothed  in 
summer — the  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  each  widespreading 
branch  being  seen  just  glistening  above  the  dense  mass  of 
leaves,  in  consequence  of  none  of  the  branchlets  showing 
above  their  support.  They  are  all  of  the  true  drooping 
tendency.  It  is  a  hardier  and  better  constitntioned  tree 
than  the  Weeping  Willow,  and  never  grows  too  high  for  a 
London  or  any  other  town  garden  j  however,  it  spreads  too 
wide  for  those  of  the  smallest  pattern.  In  all  courtyards 
or  open  gravelled  spaces^  in  little  squares  wherever  a  shady 
tree  is  desired,  it  is  invaluable.   To  form  a  shady  bower 
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there  is  nothing  to  surpass  it.  Should  anybody  doubt  tliis, 
I  refer  him  to  the  specimen  of  this  tree  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park.  I  have  also  seen  it 
in  perfect  health  in  small  squares  in  less  aiiy  parts  of 
London  than  that  just  named. 

A  very  charming  town  tree  is  the  weeping  variety  of 
Sophora  japonica  (S.  j.  pcndula).  This  is  perfect  as  regards 
size,  not  spreading  so  wide  as  the  weeping  Elm,  Ash,  or 
Willow,  yet  quite  as  graceful  as  any  of  them.  It  is  always 
densely  green,  no  matter  how  hot  the  season,  and  enjoys  a 
poor  sandy  soil,  and  the  dry  conditions  from  which,  from 
overdrainage  and  other  causes,  town  trees  are  liable  to  suffer. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  this  and  all  weeping  trees  should 
only  be  used  where  they  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  muti- 
lation of  any  kind,  and  where  their  character  and  grace  ma^ 
be  seen  and  enjoyed. 

The  numerous  frec-growing  trees  of  the  Rose  order,  from 
the  Chinese  Pear  and  the  Almonds  that  illuminate  our  groves 
with  masses  of  light  rosy  flowers  in  earliest  spring,  to  the 
dwarf  double  Prunus,  all  grow  healthfully  in  our  parks ; 
and  though  unfit  for  street-planting,  axe  worthy  of  the 
highest  attention  both  for  small  gardens  in  towns,  and  for 
squares,  public  gardens,  and  parks.  It  would  take  a  very 
long  list  to  enumerate  all  the  really  handsome  members  of 
this  family  now  almost  entirely  neglected  in  comparison  to 
their  merits.  They  alone  are  almost  capable  of  saving  us 
from  the  aspect  of  the  soot-oovered  objects  courteously 
termed  evergreens ;  and  in  spring,  when  all  the  world  bursts 
out  in  leaf,  they  are  almost  typical  of  London  seasons. 
From  sooty-brown  sticks  they  would  ''spread  out  their  little 
hands  into  the  ray,"  quickly  become  clouds  of  virgin  green, 
afterwards  great  bouquets  of  flowers^  white,  pink,  and 
rose,  would  give  shade  and  verdure  as  well  as  other  trees 
in  summer,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  become  covered 
with  gay  fruits.  Let  us,  for  example^  look  at  the  Hawthorn 
family^  known  popularly  through  one  of  its  members,  the 
common  May,  the  admired  of  everybody.  In  the  Phcenix 
Park  in  Dublin  there  may  be  seen  many  thousand  quaint, 
gnarledj  indigenous  plants  of  it — old  fellows  that  must  have 
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first  sprung;  fn)iii  tlicir  tiny  stone  many  generations  ago. 
During  the  fiowrring  season  the  wliok'  j)ark  (about  1760 
acres  in  extent)  is  perfumed  "with  them,  and  nothin;^:  cau 
be  more  airreeahle  tlian  a  stroll  there  of  a  Mav  afternoon. 

Of  eoursr  the  Phtcuix  Park  is  practically  in  the  eonntry, 
but  the  f^roup  near  the  museum  in  the  Botanie  (  Jardens  in 
the  lle^ent's  Park  proves  that  the  liawtliorn  family  will 
sueeeed  perfeetly  on  Avliat  is  l)y  fir  tlie  worst  kind  of  soil, 
aud  the  worst  enemy  with  whieli  the  Londou  ganlener  lias 
to  eontciid  —  the  deep  bed  of  elay  on  the  north  side  of 
the  eity.  Generally  people  regard  the  Hawthorn  as  a  thinnr 
apart  from  all  others,  and  know  little  of  the  varied  beauty 
of  tlic  family  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  furnishes  a  greater  nuni1)er 
of  hardy  ornamental  dwarf  trees  than  any  other  knoMu  to 
us.  They  are  not  only  pretty  and  fragrant  in  flower,  but 
the  aspect  of  the  fruit  in  autumn — borne  in  showers  of 
bright  red,  yellow,  black,  and  scarlet — is  of  itself  a  recom- 
mendation which  should  entitle  them  to  f^cneral  cultivation, 
even  if  the  bloom  and  fragrance  were  of  that  obscure  type 
which  never  attracts  the  attention  of  anv  hnt  a  botanist— 
a  type  too  common  among  our  popular  trees  and  shrubs. 

Of  the  common  Hawthorn  alone,  the  double  and  pink 
and  other  varieties  are  capable  of  a  rich  display  of  beauty  in 
spring;  and  the  fruit,  too,  varies  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Varieties  are  grown  with  black  fruit  (Crataegus  Oliveriana), 
yellow  fruit  (C.  aurca),  woolly  fruit  (C.  criocarpa),  and  white 
fruit  (C.  leucoearpa).  C.  pnecox,  the  early  flowering,  is  the 
Glastonbury  thorn;  C.  punicea  flore  pleno,  the  double 
scarlet-flowered  ;  and  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  the 
common  haw.  In  fact,  the  plant  would  serve  as  well  as 
many  to  illustrate  the  variation  of  which  a  species  is  capable^ 
if  sueh  were  wanted  by  a  Darwinian. 

If  a  single  species  displays  so  much  ornament  aud 
diTeraitjr,  how  much  more  may  we  expect  from  its  numerous 
congeners,  all  of  which  are  hardy  ?  To  have  a  full  idea  of 
their  value  it  is  necessary  to  visit  places  where  a  collection 
is  grown  not  only  in  the  early  summer-flowering  season,  but 
also  in  the  autumn.  The  brilliancy  and  profusion  of  the 
£ruit — some  of  them  many  times  larger  than  the  common 
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one,  some  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  and  others  like 
raiiiiiiture  apples,  both  in  shape  and  taste — are  quite  re- 
freshing amidst  evergreens  and  eommon  trees  whieh  never 
produce  a  noticeable  iVuit  or  llowcr.    Some  are  lu*  large  as 
marbles,  others  more  pyriforra  in  shape,  but  hirj^e  and 
eatahlr  ;  such  indeed  as  I  should  be  very  glad  of  if  I  >vere 
cast  ashore  on  some  desolate  isle,  like  old  Byron,  and  sueh 
as  would  have  been  u  godsend  to  pour  linrke  and  \V  ills  and 
their  party,  who  livecl  ui)oa  the  tiny  and  miserable  Nardoo 
fruit.     "Where  the  feeding  and  attracting  of  the  feathered 
tribes  is  a  consideration,  there  is  notliing  to  equal  these 
exotic  thorns.    Among  the  best  kinds  are  tlie  followiug  : — 
C.  eoeeinea,  and  its  varieties,  eorallina  and  maxima  j  C. 
nigra;  C.  crus-galli,  and  its  varieties,  spKiulens,  pyracanthi- 
foiia,  and  salieifolia ;  C.  punctata,  and  its  varieties ;  C.  ma- 
crantha  j  C.  Azarolus  ;  C.  obtusata,  a  variety  of  the  common 
species  whieh  grows  seventy  feet  high  ;  C.  Douglasi,  a  pnrple- 
berricd  North  American  kind,  named  after  the  famous  and 
unfortunate  plant-collcrtor  Douglas,  mIio  sent  us  home  the 
noble  Douglas  fir  and  a  host  of  valu  thle  American  plants; 
C.  Oriciitalis,  C.  Leeana,  C.  Aroma,  bi-rries  yellow  ;  and  C. 
tanaeetifolia,  a  native  of  (rrccee,  and  its  German  variety 
glabra ;  but  almost  all  the  species  are  worth  growing.  The 
well-known  evergreen  species,  C.  pyracantha,  so  extensively 
used  for  training  against  houses  and  walls,  will  not  do  for 
association  with  these ;  but  it  is  of  course  valuable  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  walls  of  the  town  garden. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  species  floweriti;^^  at 
various  times,  and  some  of  ihem  a  good  deal  later  than  the 
May  and  its  numerous  varieties,  prolong  the  bloom  of  the 
family  for  a  considerable  period.  ^Flicy  arc  more  suited  for 
groujnng  in  tlie  irregular  and  divcrsitied  pai'ts  of  parks  and 
public  gardens  than  anything  else,  and  may  also  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  squares;  avoiding,  however,  the  very 
eommon  error  of  putting  all  our  native  and  hardy  shrubs 
roughly  in  imder  the  shade  of  bi[r  trees,  &c.  Numerous 
subjects  arc  never  seen  to  present  tiicir  native  charms  in 
eonseciuence  of  being  overcrowded,  or  overshadowed,  or 
robbed  at  the  root  by  lieavj>fccdiiig  neighbours.     If  a 
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thing  be  worth  planting  at  all  it  is  "worth  planting  well ; 
and  the  rule  in  our  squares,  and  too  often  in  our  parks  and 
gardens,  is  excessive  crowding  and  little  or  no  attempt  at 
the  fair  and  full  development  of  individual  plantn,  be  they 
costlv  exotics  or  merely  "common"  wild  Hoses  or  Hawthorns. 

Of  tribes  that  mav  be  associated  witli  the  Hawthorns  there 
arc  the  Cotoneasters — the  freely  flowering  and  fruiting  deci- 
duous species  ;  the  Almonds  and  Peaches,  double  and  siiigh^ ; 
the  various  double  Cherries  and  Plums  ;  Amehuicliiers 
(Snowy  !Mespilus)  ;  the  Bird  Cherry  and  the  Weeping 
Cherry ;  the  Judas  tree ;  the  Quinces  and  Medhirs  (par- 
ticularly Mespihis  Smithii) ;  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  and 
common  Laburnums  :  the  Daphnes,  the  Dcutzias,  the  various 
kinds  of  Lilac,  and  numerous  otlu  r  rather  dwarf  shrubs  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  margins  of  groups,  &c. ;  the  various 
kinds  of  Pyms  from  the  great  P.  vestita  to  the  handsome 
Chinese  Pear  and  Japan  Quince ;  the  Kose  Acadft ;  not  to 
mention  many  other  useful  species. 

The  common  Stag's  Horn  Sumach  succeeds  so  well  in 
the  small  town  garden  that  it  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 
It  does  not  grow  so  gross  as  to  require  clipping,  and  retains 
its  verdure  without  taint  long  after  that  miserable  town 
tree  the  Lime  has  parted  with  it ;  but  it  is  apt  to  produce 
suckers  too  abundantly.  Amongst  deciduous  flowering 
slirubs,  the  Althea  would  seem  to  be  the  king.  With 
attention  it  should  form  a  telling  object  in  all  parts  where 
the  bottom  is  dry.  By  "  attention,''  I  mean  planting  it  so 
as  to  deTslope  it  into  a  specimen^  and  not  thrusting  it 
^TomisciiOlisly  amongst  rough  and  mixed  shrubs,  which 
may  obscure  it  from  the  son  or  unduly  rob  it  at  the 
root 

Liriodendron  tulipifera,  the  Tulip  tree,  seems  perfectly 
at  home  in  city  parks  or  gardens,  and  being  a  handsome 
and  distinct  tree  in  every  way  deserves  to  be  planted  largely 
in  such  places.  Sophora  japonica  forms  a  grand  tree  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liondon,  and  has  the  viduable  property 
of  never  seeming  to  suffer  from  drought,  no  matter  how 
dry  the  soil^  but  retains  its  verdure  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  therefore  merits  an  important  plaoe'in  all  our  parks  and 
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squares,  especially  those  with  a  dry  gravellyj  sandy^  or  light 

bottom. 

Among  various  trees  thoughtlessly  rccommeiided  for 
London  planting  in  the  journals  of  the  past  year  was  the 
Copper  Beech.  I  trust  nobody  will  ever  use  that  as  a  town 
tree;  not  at  least  until  we  have  too  much  green  in  our 
cities^  instead  of  square  miles  of  dull  bridL  without  a 
verdant  spot,  as  at  present.  When  we  become  sufficiently 
Gallicized  to  establish  a  Morgue,  a  few  dark  and  gloomy- 
looking  Copper  Beeches  might  appropriately  adorn  its 
neighboorhood.  Nobody  can  object  to  grouj^ng  this 
tree  here  and  there  in  the  parks,  or  to  the  use  of  the 
Copper  Beech  in  an  isolated  manner  among  other.  treeSj 
but  to  talk  of  planting  avenues  of  these  trees  harrowing. 
There  seems  a  sort  of  purgatorial  ingenuity  about  this 
recommendation.  We  are  coppery  enough  in  all  conscience  j 
and  though  a  line  of  rusted  Limes  relieved  by  Coppery 
Beeches  might  m'lt  a  nation  of  very  strict  ritualistic  teuden* 
eies,  anxious  to  tiud  even  an  additional  pang  among  their 
trees — surely  the  most  noble,  stately,  and  useful  objects  that 
nature  has  given  for  the  embellishment  of  the  earth — I  trust 
such  a  peace-destroying  combination  will  never  be  seen  in 
my  time.  I  would  punish  the  writer  of  it  by  shutting 
him  up  in  a  London  house  of  a  hot  August  day,  and  let 
Copper  Beeches  and  hideous  Limes  be  the  only  things  on 
which  he  oould  refresh  his  eyes— a  dreadful  puuishmcut  for 
anybody  with  a  nervons  system  and  a  slight  knowledge  of 
trees. 

Evergreens,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  are 
as  a  class  better  avoided;  and  yet  there  are  for  city 
gardens  some  kinds  which  seem  to  flourish  disregarding 
smoke.  Of  these  the  Japan  Privet  (Ligustrum  japonicum) 
is  worthy  of  a  front  place.  The  beauty  aud  utility  of  the 
Japan  Privet  is  insufficiently  known  to  the  town-gardener, 
though  it  is  extensively  planted  by  the  judicious  landscape 
gardener  and  planter.  Istfge  in  leaf  almost  as  a  goodly 
Orange,  producing  flowers  almost  as  large  as  the  white 
lilac,  and  very  sweet,  it  possesses  first-class  attractions  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  j  'but  it  is  to  its  value  as  a  London  plant 
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that  I  would  call  tlio  attention  of  the  town-*jar(l(Miiiifi-  por- 
tiou  of  mv  readors.  Wc  all  know  how  ditiicuit  it  is  to 
get  any  sort  of  an  evergreen  to  grow  well  in  towns ;  those 
with  the  best  character  for  jz^ood  hphavionr  within  the  vile 
influences  of  smoke  are  too  apt  to  become  hopelessly  deci- 
duous. The  Jai)an  Privet  may  be  tried  with  safety  in  a 
back  garden,  far  into  what  Cobbett  called  the  great 
"  Men."  Ilavinj^  the  advantage  of  flowering  so  sweetly  and 
freely  in  addition  to  being  a  shrub  with  comely  leaves 
and  good  habit,  I  am  sure  those  who  so  plant  it  will 
not  be  disnppointcd.  The  remaining  kinds  are  mostly 
those  that  are  well  known  and  frequently  used — tlie  Aucuba, 
Holly,  in  great  variety,  Box,  and  Rhododendrons,  Ivies, 
Berberises,  particularly  Darwini,  and  the  common  Laurel 
— often  cut  off,  however,  and  not  so  good  or  hardy  as  the 
Aucuba ;  the  Caucasian  Laurel,  better  and  hardier  than  the 
common  kind,  EuonymUB  japonicus^  Mahouias,  and  several 
kinds  of  Yuccas. 

All  these  are  known  to  do  very  fairly  if  properly  planted 
in  pretty  good  positions.  Considering  how  excellently  the 
common  Aucuba  grows  in  our  towns,  w  c  may  look  forward 
with  much  hope  to  what  may  be  doue  with  the  numerous 
new  and  fine  kinds  as  soon  as  they  are  common  enough  to 
be  tried  extensively  in  city  gardening.  But  the  town- 
planter  cannot  be  too  often  cautioned  against  the  over  use 
of  evergreens — there  is  scarcely  a  suburb  in  which  thousands 
€i  pounds  worth  of  them  are  not  to  be  at  any  time  seen 
in  a  dying  state  1  Even  the  kinds  above  enumerated  are 
often  seen  to  languish  and  die  after  a  year  or  two  in  a 
weat  central  garden,  like  Mecklenburg-square,  where  the 
deddnoiu  trees  are  fine  enough  to  freshen  the  heart  of  a 
North  American  Indian  should  he  happen  to  pass  by. 

Anxious  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  permanent  and  noble 
rather  than  fleeting  and  mean  styles  of  park  decoration,  I  ven- 
ture to  add  the  names  of  some  fine  distinct  trees  that  deserve 
to  be  more  widely  planted  in  our  city  parks  and  gardens,  if 
only  to  vary  the  monotony  caused  by  the  profuse  planting 
of  well  known  kinds.  The  Oaks  offer  an  example  of  the 
arboreal  riches  within  the  reach  of  planters^  and  the  Ame- 
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licsn  Oaks  evpedally  cannot  \>e  OYcrpraiscd.  Of  course 
they  are  not  TeoommoDded  here  for  street  or  boulevard 
plmting,  but  for  parks  and  open  spaces  where  the  dust 
is  a  little  subdued  aud  where  they  may  hare  plenty  of 
root-room. 

The  following  species  of  Oak  aie  well  worthy  of  atten* 
tionin  our  parks : — Quercns  ambi^ia— fine  foliage  ;  the  best 
of  all  the  American  oaks  for  quick  growth.  Q.  Prinus— 
chestnut  oak.  Q.  nibra — champion  oak.  Q.  coccinea— - 
scarlet  oak.  Q.  falcata — downy  oak.  Q.  tinctoria — ^black 
oak.  Q.  palustris — pine  oak.  Q.  nigra — ^black  jack  oak. 
Q.  Catesbsei — scrub  oak.  Q.  Phcllos — \nllow  oak.  Q.  im- 
bricata — shingle  oak^  very  distinct.  Q,  ^sculus— Italian  oak. 

The  Maples  also  comprise  some  very  noble  trees : — Acer 
macrophylla — the  great  Columbian  maple.  A.  lobatum 
— Sibenan  maple.  A.  Lobelii — this  kind  grows  erect,  like 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  has  violet  shoots  and  striped 
bark.  A.  eriocarpunk — Sir  Chaiies  Wager's  maple,  a  fine 
silTcry  ^tpearnnee.  A.  neapolitanum — ^Neapolitan  maple^ 
fine  large  foliage.  A.  obtusatum — ^Hungarian  maple,  very 
distinet  from  the  Neapolitan  maple,  with  which  it  is 
fteqnently  confounded.  A.  colchicum  rubrum — ^this  kind 
has  bright  red  twigs  in  winter,  and  is  distinct  and  good. 
A.  platanoides — ^Norway  maple,  very  showy  when  in  flower 
in  the  spring.  A.  Pseiulo-Platanus  pnrpiTrea — purple-leaved 
sycamore.    Negundo  fraxinifolia  variegata — very  showy. 

Of  other  valuable  subjects  not  running  in  such  closely 
allied  groups,  the  following  will  be  found  worthy  of  extensive 
use:— Catalpa  syringsefolia,  makes  an  ornamental  tree  near 
London.  Laurns  sassafiras,  Nyssa  biflora  and  tillosa — the 
antmnn  tint'^  of  these  are  fine ;  they  arc  natives  of  North 
America.  Ulmus  stricta,  Ae  Comisih  elm  j  Ulrnii'^  vimi- 
nalis,  distinet  habit ;  tHmus  vcgeta,  Chichester  elm  ;  Ulmns 
nigra,  Irish  elm,  a  large  timber  tree  of  rapid  growth ;  Ulmns 
montana  major,  smooth  dm ;  and  Ulmus  amerieana,  a  yvry 
distinet  tree,  of  largo  sise.  Plancra  Richardi,  a  fine  tree, 
with  a  peculiarly  distinct  and  striking  mode  of  branching. 
Oeltis  ocddentalis,  the  nettle  tree.  Juglans  nigra,  black 
walnut,  fine  foliage.    Csiya  amara,  C.  alba,  and  sulcata> 
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tiuc  foliage,  -i^lsculus  Hippocastanum  flore-pleno  —  tlic 
flower  lasts  three  times  as  long  iu  perfection  as  that  of 
the  single  horse-chestnut.  M.  rubieimda  —  the  scarlet 
flowered,  l^lia  alba,  or  ai^entea — the  Hungarian  lime 
tree,  the  best.  T.  amerieana — Mississippi  lime,  very  largo 
leaves.  Pavia  rubra — native  of  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  rather  a  small  but  ornamental  tree, 
p.  flava — this  is  a  native  of  the  same  country,  but  attains  a 
larger  growth  than  the  former  species.  P.  indiea — very 
distinct  in  foliage.  P.  califonuca-— fragnant  flowers  in  long 
spikes,  a  very  handsome  tree.  Liriodendron  tulipifera — 
the  tulip-tree,  and  its  vaiiety  obtusatum,  the  entire  leaved 
form.  Sophora  japonica  peudnla — a  highly  ornamental 
\vc(  j)ing  tree.  It  is  somewhat  tender  in  the  north,  but 
tlourishes  finely  about  London,  and  on  dry  soils  generally. 
It  can  stand  any  amount  of  drought,  and  is  therefore 
particularly  well  adapted  for  dry  soils.  When  it  flowers 
it  is  very  ornamental.  Virgilia  lutea — a  native  of  North 
America,  has  white  pendulous  racemes  of  flower,  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  the  lo(  ust  tree.  It  is  very  striking 
when  in  flower,  and  docs  best  on  a  diyish  soil.  Robiuia 
viscosa — a  native  of  South  Care 'Una  and  Georgia,  com^ 
in  flower  later  than  the  common  lu(  ii>t  tree,  and  bears  pink 
blossoms.  Gleditschia  sinensis  (horrida)  and  ferox  are  very 
singular,  from  having  their  stems  embellished  with  large  and 
fierce  spines.  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  the  Kentucky  coflfee 
tree,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  during 
summer.  Of  tlic  Cratieguses — Aronia,  with  laige  yellow 
fruit ;  Layi,  with  large  red  fruit  used  for  preserving  in 
China ;  Celscana  (liceaua  of  the  nunenes),  pale  red  fruit ; 
and  Douglasi,  black  fruited,  are  among  the  most  distinct. 

Pyrus  vestita  is  a  laige  silvery  species  bcauttfnl  eren 
among  the  many  good  things  in  its  family.  Omus  europea, 
the  flowering  ash ;  Fraxinus  lentiscifolia,  Calabhaa  manna 
ash ;  Fraxinns  amerieana,  the  broad-leaved  American  ash ; 
F.  pubeseens,  black  Americaii  ash ;  F.  cpiptera  (or  lancea), 
the  Canadian  ash  or  lancewood.  Platanus  on  en  talis 
pyramidalis — fine  variety.  P.  acenfolia — Spanish  plane. 
P.  nmbellAta — fine  vuietj.    Liquidambar  s^rradfluii — 
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fine  tint  in.  aatnmiu  Salkbaria  adiantifoliap— Tar.  macro- 
phylla.  Popolua  acerifolia,  or  niTea — the  nlver-leaved 
poplar,  very  fine.  P.  angolata — Carolina  poplar,  leaves 
large,  and  sub-erergreen.  Alnns  incana  laoiniate— cnt- 
leaTed  alder.  A.  oordata — fine  large  glussy  leaves,  very 
distinct  from  aU  iiie  other  kinds;  sub-evergreen.  Betula 
angulstSy  or  nigra — the  black  birch.  Eliegnus  argentcm, 
decidnons  Magnoliaa,  and  Pterocarya  caucasica  —  fine 
foliage  and  distinct  tree. 
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CHAFTEE  X. 

SUBTROPICAL  FLANT8  VDR  THS  7L0WBB  GABDBK. 

The  term  subtropical  is  popularly  given  to  flower- 
gardens  embellislu  (1  by  plants  having  large  and  hand- 
some leaves,  noble  habit  or  graceful  outlines.  It  simply 
means  the  introduction  of  a  rich  and  varied  vegeta- 
tion, chiefly  (listiiigulslic'd  by  beauty  of  form,  to  the 
ordinarily  flat  and  monotonous  surface  of  the  garden. 
The  system  had  its  origin  in  Paris,  where  it  was  first 
carried  out  on  a  small  scale  around  the  old  Tour  St.  Jacques, 
and  is  now  adopted  to  a  greater  extent  there  than  anywhere 
else.  Ind(^d,  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  fine-leavcd 
plants  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  parks  and 
public  gairdens  of  that  city.  Mr.  Gibson,  the  able  and 
eneilgetic  superintendent  of  Battcrsca  Park,  undaunted  by 
the  popular  nonseuse  about  the  great  suporiority  of  the 
clmuto  of  Paris  over  that  of  London,  boldly  tried  the 
wj$tem,  and  with  what  a  result  all  know  who  have  seen  liis 
<^arming  "  subtropical  garden     in  Battcrsea  Park. 

This  system  has  taught  us  the  value  of  grace  and  ver- 
dure amid  masses  of  low^  bhiliant,  and  unrelieved  flowers, 
or  rather  has  reminded  us  of  how  far  we  have  diverged 
from  Is'atiire's  ways  of  displaying  the  beauty  of  vegetation. 
Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  this  movement  in  Eng- 
land^  our  love  for  rude  colour  had  led  us  to  ignore  the  ex- 
quisite and  inexhaustible  way  in  which  plants  are  naturally 
arranged — ^fisrn,  flower,  gn»s,  shrub,  and  tree,  sheltering, 
supportxDg:,  and  relie^ang  each  other.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  xeprodnce  this  literally,  nor  would  it  be  wise  or  con- 
venient to  do  so;  but  assuredly  herein  will  be  found  the 
source  of  true  beauty  iii  the  plant  world,  and  the  more  the 
ornamental  gardener  keeps  the  fact  before  his  ^es,  the 
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fieafer  tnith  and  snooess  wiD  be  attained.  Natiue  m  pnrii 
naAfrofite  tre  cannot  have  in  oar  gudens,  bat  Katnie's 
lam  Bbonld  not  be  violated^  and  few  human  beings  have 
contravened  them  more  than  oar  flower  gardeners  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  We  must  compose  fifom  Naturcj  as 
the  best  kndscape  artists  dOj  not  imitate  her  basdj.  We 
may  have  all  the  shade,  the  relief,  the  grace,  and  the  beauty, 
and  nearly  all  the  irregularily  of  Nature  seen  in  every 
blade  of  grass,  in  ev^  sea-wave,  and  in  every  human 
countenance,  and  which  may  be  found  too,  in  some  way, 
in  eveiy  garden  that  affords  us  lasting  pleasure  either  from 
its  contents  or  design.  Subtropical  gardening  has  taught 
us  that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made  in  the 
flower  garden  was  the  adoption  of  a  few  varieties  of  plants 
fat  coltore  on  a  vast  scale,  to  the  exclusion  of  interest  and 
variety,  and  too  often  of  beauty  or  taste.  We  have  seen 
how  well  the  p<nnted,  tapering  leaves  of  the  Cannas  carry 
the  eye  upwards;  how  refreshing  it  is  to  cool  the  eyes 
in  the  deep  green  of  those  thoroughly  tropical  Castor- 
oil  plants  with  their  gigantic  leaves  j  how  grand  the  Wi- 
gandia,  with  its  wronght-iron  texture  and  massive  outline^ 
looks  after  we  have  surveyed  brilliant  hues  and  richly  painted 
leaves ;  how  greatly  the  sweeping  palm-leaves  beautify  the 
British  flower  garden; — and,  in  a  word,  the  system  has 
shown  us  the  diflerence  between  gardening  that  interests 
and  delights  aU  the  public^,  as  well  as  the  mere  horticul* 
turist,  and  that  which  is  too  often  oflfisnsive  to  the  eye  of 
taste,  and  pernicious  to  every  true  interest  of  what  Bacon 
calls  the    Purest  of  Humane  pleasures.'^ 

But  are  we  to  adopt  this  system  in  its  purity  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  All  practical  men  see  that  to  accommodate  it 
to  private  gardens  an  expense  and  a  revolution  of  appliances 
would  be  necessary,  which  are  in  nearly  all  cases  quite  im- 
possible, and  if  possible,  hardly  desirable.  We  can,  how- 
ever, introduce  to  our  gardens  most  of  its  better  featurea ; 
we  can  vary  their  contents,  and  tender  them  more  inte- 
restmg  by  a  cheaper  and  a-  nobler  system.  The  use  of  all 
plants  without  any  particular  and  striking  habit  or  fidiage, 
or  other  distinct  peculiarity,  merely  because  they  are  sub- 
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tropical/'  should  be  tabooed  at  once,  as  tending  to  make 
much  work,  and  to  return — a  lot  of  weeds ;  for  "  wecdi- 
ness  "  is  all  that  I  can  write  of  manj  Solanums  and  stove 
plants  of  no  real  merit  which  have  been  employed  under 
this  name.  Selection  of  the  most  beautifhl  and  useful 
from  the  great  mass  of  plants  known  to  sricnce  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  horticulturist's  duties,  and 
in  no  branch  must  he  exercise^  it  more  thoroughly  than 
in  this.  Some  plants  used  in  it  are  indispensable — ^the 
different  kinds  of  Rieiniis,  Cannas  in  great  variety,  Pcdym- 
nia,  Colocasia,  Uhdea,  Wigandia,  Ferdiiianda,  Palms,  Yuccas^ 
Dracaenas,  and  fine^leaved  plants  of  coriaceous  t^tnre 
generally.  A  few  specimens  of  these  may  be  aecommo- 
dated  in  many  large  gardens ;  they  will  embellish  the  houses 
in  winter,  and,  transferred  to  the  open  garden  in  summor, 
will  kiul  interest  to  it  when  we  arc  tired  of  the  houses. 
Some  Palms,  like  Seaforthia,  may  be  used  with  the  best 
effect  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the  cousenratory,  and  be 
placed  out  with  an  equal  res\i1t,  and  without  danger  in 
summer.  The  many  fnie  kinds  of  Dracsnas,  Yuccas, 
Agaves,  &c.,  which  have  been  seen  to  some  perfection  at 
our  shows  of  late^  arc  eminently  adapted  for  standing  out 
in  summer,  and  are  in  fact  benefited  by  it.  Among  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  a  good  conservatory  are  the  Norfolk 
Island  and  other  tender  Aiaucarias — these  may  be  placed 
out  finr  the  summer  much  to  their  advantage,  because  the 
rains  will  thoroughly  dean  and  freshen  them  for  winter 
storing.  So  with  some  Cyeads  and  other  plants  of  distinct 
habit — the  very  things  best  fitted  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  flower  garden.  Thus  we  may  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  what  is  called  subtropical  gardening  without 
creating  any  special  arrangements  for  them  in  ail  but  the 
smallest  gardens. 

But  what  of  those  who  have  no  conservatory,  no  hothouses, 
no  means  for  preserving  large  tender  plants  in  winter  ?  They 
too  may  enjoy  in  effect  the  beauty  which  may  have  charmed 
them  in  a  subtropical  garden.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  in  many  places  as  good  an  effect  as  any  yet  seen 
in  an  English  garden  from  tender  plants,  may  be  obtained  by 
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plmting  haidy  ones  only  I  Theve  is  thePanipas  Oram— vliidi 
when,  veil  grown  is  nnamrpswcd  by  anything  that  requires 
protection.  Let  ns  in  planting  it  take  the  trouble  to  plant  and 
place  it  very  well — and  we  can  afford  to  do  that,  since  one 
good  planting  is  all  that  it  reqnires  of  ns,  while  tender 
things  of  one-tenth  the  value  may  demand  daily  attention. 
There  are  the  hardy  Yuccas,  noUe  and  graceful  in  outline, 
and  thoroughly  haidy,  and  which,  if  planted  well,  are  not  to 
be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  anything  of  like  habit  we  can 
preserve  indoors.  There  are  the  Anmdos,  conspicna  and 
Donax,  things  that  well  repay  for  liberal  planting ;  and  there 
•re  fine  hardy  herbaceous  plants  like  Crambe  oordifolia, 
Bheum  Emodi,  Ferulas,  and  various  fine  umbelliferous  plants 
that  will  furnish  eflects  equal  to  those  we  can.  j^roduce  by 
using  the  tenderest.  The  Acanthuses  too,  when  well  grown, 
are  very  suitable  to  this  style;  one  called  latiiblius,  which 
is  b^inning  to  get  known,  being  of  a  peculiarly  firm,  po- 
lished, and  ndUe  leafage,  Then  we  have  a  hardy  Palm — 
very  much  hardier  too  than  it  is  supposed  to  be,  because  it 
has  preserved  its  health  and  greenness  in  sheltered  positions, 
where  its  leaves  could  not  be  torn  to  shreds  by  storms 
through  all  our  recent  hard  winters,  including  that  of  1860. 

And  when  we  have  obtained  these  we  may  associate  them 
with  not  a  few  things  of  much  beauty  among  trees  and 
shrubs — with  elegant  tapering  young  pines,  many  of  which, 
like  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  have  branchlets  finely  chiselled 
as  a  Sdaginella;  not  of  necessity  bringing  the  larger  things 
into  dose  or  awkward  association  with  the  humbler  and 
dwarfer  fiowers,  but  sufficiently  so  to  carry  the  eye  firom  the 
miuute  and  pretty  to  the  higher  and  more  dignified  forms  of 
vegetation.  By.  a  judicious  selection  from  the  vast  mass  of 
hardy  plants  now  obtainable  in  this  country,  and  by  asso- 
ciating with  them  where  it  is  convenient,  house  plants  that  are 
stood  out  for  the  summer,  we  may  arrange  and  enjoy  charms 
in  the  flower  garden  to  which  we  are  as  yet  strangers,  simply 
because  we  have  not  su£Bciently  selected  from  and  utilised 
the  vast  amount  of  vegetable  beauty  at  our  disposal. 

Let  usnextsdect  the  finer  tender  plants  ibr  this  pur- 
pose, speak  of  the  treatment  they  require,  and  the  uses  or 
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associations  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  In  selecting 
tender  plants  of  noble  aspect  or  elegant  foliage,  suited  for 
placing  in  the  open  air  in  British  gardens  during  the  summer 
months,  vre  shall  confine  ourselves  to  first-class  plants  only. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  be  such  as  will  afford  a  distinct 
and  desirable  effect  if  they  do  grow ;  and  that  is  by  no 
means  to  be  obtained  from  many  subjects  recommended  for 
subtropical  gardening.  And  alxjve  all  we  must  choose 
such  as  will  make  a  healthy  growth  in  sheltered  places  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  at  all  events. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  few  of  the  l>est 
will  be  found  to  flourish  much  further  north  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  all  parts  the  kinds  with  permanent  foliage, 
such  as  the  New  Zealand  flax  and  the  hardier  Dracjcnas, 
will  be  found  as  effective  as  around  Paris,  and  to  such  the 

northern  gardener 
should  turn  his 
attention  as  much 
as  possible.  Even 
if  it  were  possible 
to  cultivate  the 
softer  -  growing 
kinds  like  the 
Ferdinandos  to 
the  same  perfec- 
tion in  all  parts 
as  in  the  south 
of  England,  it 
would  by  no 
means  be  every- 
where desirable, 
and  especially 
where  means  are 
scarce,  as  these 
kinds  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  used 
indoors  in  ^vintcr. 
The  many  fine 
Variegated  Agave.  permanent  leaved 
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tobjects  tibat  stand  oat  in  mmmer  without  the  leait  ii^niy* 
and  may  be  tranflfemd  to  the  conaenratoiy  in  antnmn,  there 
to  pvodnce  as  fine  an  eflect  all  thiongh  the  cold  months  as 
thejr  do  in  the  flower  garden  in  sammer,  are  the  best  for 
those  with  limited  means. 

AoAvs  AMisiCAVA  and  its  Tariegated  varieties  are  plants 
peeoliarij  suited  for  this  kind  of  decoration^  being  useful 
for  placing  out  of  dooia  in  summer  in  vases^  tubs,  or  pots 
plunged  in  the  grotmd,  and  also  for  the  conserratorj  in 
winter.  They  are  so  well  known  and  so  long  cultiTated  in 
this  country  that  nothing  need  be  said  of  their  requirements 
or  oultiTation. 

.  Abalia  PAFTBirBBA  (the  Chinese  Bice-paper  Plant) . — This, 
though  a  native  of  the  hot  island  of  Formosa,  flourishes 
▼igoronsly  around  Paris  in  the  summer  months,  and  is  one 
of  the  most 
valuable  plants 
in  its  way.  It 
isusefolforthe 
greenhouse  in 
winter  and  the 
ilower  garden 
in  summer.  It 
is  handsome  in 
kef  and  free  in 
growth,  though 
to  do  well  it 
mast  be  protec- 
ted firom  cutting 
breeses,  like  all 
thelarge-leaved 
things.  Insome 
of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Prance 
the  Pleach  does  vety  well  as  a  fleld  tree  a  low  one,  however. 
The  wind  is  so  strong  that  it  would  be  destroyed  if  allowed 
to  rise  in  the  natural  way,  and  so  they  train  it  as  a  dwarf 
bush,  spreading  wide.  TsU  subtropical  plant*  have  with 
us  somewhat  of  the  sfune  dindvantage.    If  this  Aralia  be 
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planted  in  a  dwarf  and  young  state^  it  is  likely  to  give  more 
satiBfaction  than  if  ])lanted  out  when  old  and  tall.  The 
lower  leaves  spread  widely  out  near  the  ground,  and  then 
it  is  presentable  throughout  the  summer.  Prefer  therefore 
dwarf  stocky  plants  when  planting  it  in  early  summer.  It 
should  have  rich,  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  water  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  The  open  air  of  our  eountry  suits  it 
better  than  the  stove,  and  ehicfly  no  doubt  bceausc  it  is 
very  liable  to  the  mealy  bug  when  kept  indoors  ;  in  the  free 
air  this  post  is  washed  away  by  the  rain.  For  the  public 
gardens  of  Paris  it  is  kept  underground  in  caves  during  the 
winter;  but  in  private  gardens  with  us  it  will  doubtless  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  throughout  that  season. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  euttiugs  of  the  root.  It  is  usually 
planted  in  masseSj  edged  with  a  dwarfer  plant;  but  as  a 
small  group  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  even  as  an 
isolated  specimen  in  a  like  position,  it  is  capital.  The  stems 
of  this  plant  have  a  very  fine  pure  white  pith,  wliieh,  when 
cut  into  thin  strips  and  otherwise  prepared,  forms  the  article 
known  as  rice  paper.  It  is  rare  for  a  plant  to  be  so  useful 
both  in  an  omamental  and  economic  sense. 

Acacia  lophantha. — ^This  elegant  plant,  though  not 
hardy,  is  one  of  those  which  all  may  enjoy,  from  the  free- 
dom with  which  it  grows  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  It 
will  prove  more  useful  for  the  flower  garden  than  it  has 
ever  been  for  the  houses,  and,  being  eanily  raised^  is 
entitled  to  a  place  here  among  the  very  best.  The  elegance 
of  its  leaves  and  its  quick  growth  in  the  open  air  make  it 
quite  a  boon  to  the  flower  gardener  who  wishes  to  establish 
graceful  verdure  amongst  the  brighter  ornaments  of  his 
parterre.  It  will  furnish  the  grace  of  a  fern,  while  close 
and  erect  in  habit,  thus  enabling  us  to  closely  associate  it 
with  flowering  plants  without  in  the  least  shading  them— 
except  from  ugliness.  Of  course  I  speak  of  it  in  the  young 
and  single  stemmed  condition,  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  used.  By  confining  it  to  a  single  stem  and  using  it  in 
a  young  atate,  you  get  the  fullest  siie  and  grace  of  which 
the  leaves  are  capable.  Allow  it  to  become  old  and 
biaQcfaed  and  it  may  be  uaefolj  but  bj  no  mieana  so  much 
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80  as  when  young  and  without  side  branches.  It  may  be 
raised  from  seed  as  easily  as  a  common  bedding  plant.  By 
sowing  it  early  in  the  year  it  may  be  had  fit  for  use  by  the 
first  of  June  ;  but  plants  a  year  old  or  so,  stiff,  strong,  and 
well  hardened  off  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May,  are 
the  best.  It  would  be  desirable  to  raise  an  annual  stock,  as 
it  is  almost  as  useful  for  room  decoration  as  for  the  garden, 
AspLENiuM  NIDUS-AVIS. — This  is  a  very  remarkable  fern, 
which  has  been  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  garden  in  summer, 
but  it  is  not  vigorous  or  hardy  enough  to  be  generally 
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Asplenium  niduit-avis. 


recommended  for  this  purpose.  However,  as  it  may  have 
been  noticed  in  abundance  at  Battersea  Park  during  the 
past  season,  I  allude  to  it  here.  It  is  a  popular  subject  in 
places  where  large  collections  of  tropical  ferns  arc  grown, 
and  in  such  a  plant  may  be  tried  in  the  open  air  in  a  very 
warm,  shady,  and  perfectly  sheltered  position. 

Caladium  esculentum. — This  species  has  proved  the 
best  for  out-door  work  of  a  large  genus  with  very  fine  foliage. 
It  is  only  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  Great 
Britain  that  it  can  be  advantageously  grown,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed ;  but  its  grand  outlines  and  aspect  when  well  de- 
veloped make  it  worthy  of  all  attention,  and  of  a  prominent 
position  wherever  the  climate  is  warm  enough  for  its 
growth.    It  docs  very  well  about  London,  and  may  have 
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boon  noticed  in  considerable  nuMscs  during  the  part  year 
in  the  London  parks,  where  it  served  to  illustrate  to  some 
extent  the  disadvantages  of  that  mode  of  planting.  TMien 
seen  in  wide  masses  tibe  effect  is  by  no  means  so  fine  as 
when  in  a  corapaet  gronp  or  circle.  The  dead  level  line 
presented  by  the  tops — which  liue,  unlike  that  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  taller  plants,  ii  below  the  eye — ^neutralises 
considerably  the  great  lines  of  the  leaves;  bat  place  the 
plant  in  a  ring  round  a  central  object,  or  in  some  posi- 
tion where  its 
fine  leaves 
may  contrast 
immediately 
with  those  of  a 
different  type 
of  vegetation, 
and  it  is  beau- 
tiful indeed.  It 
may  be  used 
with  great  ef- 
fect in  associa- 
tion with  many 
fine  foliage 
plants;  but  Fer- 
dinanda,  Rici- 
nus,  and  Wi- 
gandia  nsually 
GiIiidinneMwleiitam.  growtoostrong 

for  it,  and  if 

planted  too  close  injure  it.  This  may  have  been  noticed  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  it  was  used  as  bordering  to  masses 
of  the  strong  growing  kinds  above-named.  With  all  kinds  of 
atonewoik,  vases,  &c.,  it  is  peculiarly  effective  and  beautifuL 
C.  esculentum,  though  a  stove  perennial,  is  very  easily  kept 
over  the  winter  in  a  dry  spot  under  a  stage  or  in  boxes  of 
sand  in  places  where  hothouse  room  is  scarce.  It  is  readily 
piopagated  by  first  starting  the  plants  in  heat,  and  when 
Aqr  have  pushed  forth  eyes  near  the  base,  cutting  them  in 
pieces^  an  eye  or  bud  in  each.    In  apring  the  older  plaata 
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should  be  potted  and  grown  on  in  heat,  so  as  to  be  fit  to 
plant  out  about  the  middle  of  June.  On  the  whole, 
althougli  so  fine  and  distinct,  it  is  not  suitable  for  any  but 
mild  and  warm  parts  of  the  southern  half  of  these  islands. 
The  nearly  allied  Colocasia  odorata  is  sometimes  employed,  and 
effectively  especially  in  the  case  of  old  specimens  with  stems. 


Pio.  65. 


Colocasia  odorata. 


The  Cannas. — If  there  were  no  plants  of  handsome  habit 
and  graceful  leaf  available  for  the  improvement  of  our 
flower  gardens  but  these  wc  need  not  despair,  for  they 
possess  almost  every  quality  the  most  fastidious  could  desire, 
and  present  a  useful  and  charming  variety.  The  larger 
kinds  make  grand  masses,  while  all  may  be  associated 
intimately  with  flowering  plants — an  advantage  that  does 
not  belong  to  some  free-growing  things  like  the  Castor-oil 
plant.  The  Canna  ascends  as  boldly,  and  spreads  forth  as 
fine  a  mass  of  leaves  as  any  j  but  may  be  closely  grouped 
with  much  smaller  subjects.    The  general  tendency  of  most 
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of  our  flower-garden  plants  is  to  assume  a  flatness  and  dead 
level,  so  to  speak ;  and  it  is  the  very  qualities  possessed  by 
theCannasfor  counteracting  this  that  makes  them  so  valuable. 
Even  the  grandest  of  the  other  subjects  preserve  this  tameness 
of  upper  surface  outline  when  grown  in  great  quantities  : 
not  so  these,  the  leaves  of  which,  even  when  grown  in  dense 

groups,  always 
66.  carry  the  eye  up 

pleasantly  from 
the  humbler 
plants,  and  are 
grand  aids  in  ef- 
fecting that  har- 
mony between 
the  important 
tree  and  shrub 
embellishments 
of  our  gardens 
and  their  sur- 
roundings, and 
the  dwarf  flower- 
bed vegetation, 
which  is  so  much 
wanted.  Another 
charm  of  these 
most  useful  sub- 
jects is  their 
power  of  with- 
standing the  cold 
and  storms  of 
autumn.  They 
do  so  better  than 
many    of  our 


Caniia  nigricans. 


hardy  open-air  plants,  so  that  when  the  last  leaves  have 
been  blown  from  the  Lime,  and  the  Dahlia  and  Heliotrope 
have  been  hurt  by  frost,  you  may  see  them  waving  as 
greenly  and  gracefully  as  the  vegetation  of  a  temperate 
stove.  Many  of  the  subtropical  plants,  used  for  the  beauty 
of  their  leaves,  are  so  tender  that  they  go  oflf  in  autumn,  or 
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require  all  sorts  of  awkward  protection  at  that  season ;  but 
the  Cannas  last  in  good  trim  till  the  borders  must  be  cleared. 
All  sheltered  positions,  places  near  warm  walls,  and  nice 
snugly-warmed  dells,  are  capital  positions  for  them.  They 
are  generally  used  in  great  ugly  masses,  both  about  Paris 
and  London ;  but  their  true  beauty  will  never  be  seen  till  we 
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Canna  atro-nigricana. 


learn  to  place  them  tastefully  here  and  there  among  the 
flowering  plants — just  as  we  place  sprigs  of  graceful 
fern  in  a  bouquet.  A  bed  or  two  solely  devoted  to 
them  will  occasionally  prove  very  effective  j  but  enormous 
meaningless  masses  of  them,  containing  perhaps  several 
hundred  plants  of  one  variety,  are  things  to  avoid  and  not 
to  imitate.    As  to  culture  and  propagation,  nothing  can  bo 
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more  simple :  they  may  be  stored  in  winter  as  readily  as 
potatoes,  under  shelves  in  the  hofuses,  in  the  root-room,  or, 
in  fact,  anywhere  covered  np  &om  the  influenoes  of  frost. 
And  then  in  springj  when  we  desire  to  propagate  them, 
nothing  is  easier  than  palling  the  roots  in  pieces,  and 
potting  them  separately.  Afterwards  it  is  usual  to  bring 
them  on  in  heat,  and  finally  harden  them  off  previous  to 
planting  oat;  but  a  modification  of  this  practice  is  de- 
sirable, as  some  kinds  are  of  a  remarkably  hardy  constita- 
tion,  and  make  a  beautiful  growth  if  put  out  without  so 
muidi  as  a  leaf  on  thetn. 

In  ramblmg  through  an  obscure  part  of  Paris  one  even- 
ing, I  encountered  a  toft  of  Canna  springing  up  strongly 
through  and  around  a  box-edging — ^pietty  good  evidence 
that  it  had  remained  there  for  some  rears.  Upon  inquiry 
of  the  proprietor  of  tlie  garden  I  found  this 'was  the  csse^ 
and  that  111  had  no  doubt  of  the  hardiness  of  several  other 
kinds.  They  were  planted  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
inches  de^  When  we  remember  that  the  Cannas  ave 
amongst  the  most  valuable  plants  we  use  for  giving  grace 
and  verdure  to  the  flower  garden,  this  surely  is  a  hint 
worthy  of  being  acted  upon.  Considering  their  diversity 
of  colour  and  siiCj  their  graceful  pointed  habit  and  fiidlity 
of  propagation,  we  must  concede  them  the  first  place;  but 
their  capability  of  being  used  by  anybody  who  grows 
ordinary  bedding  plants,  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
preierved  so  veiy  easily  through  the  winter^  enhance  their 
value  still  more.  The  following  are  among  the  beat  of  the 
hardiest  kinds C.  Aanm,  muaafdia,  gigantea^  limbata, 
Warscewicaii,  nigricans^  maxima,  and  aebrina.  Of  coarse 
tiiey  will  prove  equally  hardy  with  us.  As  it  is  desirable 
to  change  the  arrangements  as  much  as  possible  every  year, 
it  may  not  be  any  advantage  to  leave  them  in  the  gronndj 
and  in  that  case  thiy  may  be  Ukm  up  with  the  bedding 
pilants,  and  stored  as  simply  and  easfly  as  csirots^  parsnips^ 
or  potatoes.  A  bed  of  Cttinas,  protected  by  a  coa^g  of 
litter^  was  left  oat  in  Batteisea  Park  through  the  severe 
winter  of  1866-7.  Daring  the  unfavourable  summer  of 
1867  they  attained  a  height  of  nearly  twelve  feet 
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Thb  Dbacanai.— Long  as  tlus  noUe  ftmily  lias  been 
known  in  our  gaidena,  we  have  yet  to  leam  a  great  deal 
•bont  its  nae  and  beanty.  Hitberto  only  allowed  to  giaoe 
m  store  or  oonaerratoiy  now  and  then,  Diacnnas  in  fntm 
will  be  among  the  most  iadispeiisalile  ornaments  of  evtsrf 
gaiden  where  grace  or  miety  is  sought.  Th^  are  among 
the  rery  best  of  those  subjects  which  may  be  brought  from 
the  oonservatory  or  greenhonses  in  early  smnmer,  and  placed 
in  the  flower  giirden  till  it  is  time  to  take  them  in  agsin  to 
Uie  homes,  where  we  protect  them  through  the  winter. 
And  if  it  were  not  neoesaarf  to  protect  them  through  the 
winter  it  would  be  almost  worth  our  while  to  bring  them 
indoors  at  that  season,  so  graceful  are  tiiey,  and  so  useM 
to  adding  the  highest  character  to  cur  conserfatories.  One 
well  filled  with  such  plants  presents  a  Tery  diflferent  ap- 
pearance to  most  English  plant-houses  in  winter.  The 
hardier  and  most  oariaeeous  kinds,  like  indivisa  and  Braoa;, 
may  be  placed  out  with  impunity  Teiy  lar  north.  The 
brightly  imloured  kinds,  like  terminslis,  have  been  tried  in 
the  open  air  at  Battenea,  but  not  with  success.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  try  them  in  the  open  air  much  further 
north,  except  in  very  fitvouiable  spots.  The  better  kinds 
are  indicated  in  the  select  list  of  subtropical  ^ants.  I 
have  seen  D.  indivisa  grow  well  in  the  open  air  in  the  soutii 
of  England.   It  has  been  many  years  out  at  Bieton. 

Ecbsvebia  met^lica. — This  it  scarcdy  elevated  enough 
to  be  suitable  for  association  with  such  plants  as  the  fore- 
going, but  it  is  so  very  distinct  in  aspect^  and  has  been 
proved  to  grow  so  well  in  the  open  sir  during  several 
unfiKVOuraUe  seasons,  that  we  must  not  pass  it  by.  I  pur* 
posely  exclude  from  this  selection  msny  things  sometimes 
included  in  lirts  of  ^^subtrofdcsl''  plants,  but  which  may 
be  classed  most  properly  with  bedding  subjects.  But  this, 
although  not  Tery  large,  forms  an  agreeable  and  distinct 
object,  and  is  very  well  calculated  for  producing  a  striking 
eflfiset  among  dwsrf  bedding  and  edging  plants.  It  should, 
however,  be  placed  singlyi  and  among  very  dwarf  things, 
such  as  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  and  its  dwarf  relative 
E.  secunda.    It  may  be  propagated  1^  the  leaves  or  by 
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cuttings,  and  requires  a  dxy  greenhooae  ahelf  in  the  winter. 
Light  sandy  earth,  not  of  necessity  yery  poor,  will  suit  it 
best  in  the  open  air.  It  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  ik  all  garden  plants. 

FBRDiNAirDA  iMWBiis. — ^Hus  IS  oue  of  the  tallest  and 
noblest  subtropioal  plants,  growing  well  in  the  sonthem 
and  midland  oonnties :  wherever  it  is  supplied  with  rieh  soil 
and  abundsnt  moisture.  It  is  also  very  much  the  better 
finr  being  sheltered,  and  so  are  sU  laige  and  soft-leaved 
plants.  Where  the  soil  is  rich,  deep,  and  humid,  and  the 
position  warm,  it  attains  large  dimensions,  sometimes  grow- 
ing OTcr  twelve  feet,  and  suspending  immense  pairs  of  op- 
ponte  leaves.  It  vrill  in  all  cases  fonn  a  capital  companion 
to  the  Castor-oil  plant,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  grown 
with  such  esse  in  all  parts,  it  should  be  in  every  collection, 
considering  that  it  grows  quite  as  well  in  the  south  of 
England  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.    It  requires  to 

be  planted  out  in  a 
young  state,  and  grows 
firedy  from  cuttings. 
Greenhouse  treatment 
will  do  in  winter.  It 
is  better  to  keep  a  stock 
in  pots  throng  the  sum- 
mer to  afford  cuttings, 
though  the  old  ones  may 
be  used  for  that  pvupose. 

Ficvs  BLASTiCA  (Indi»- 
rubber  Plant).^Another 
fine  old  plant,  for  which 
we  have  lately  found  a 
new  use.  It  is  one  of 
those  Taluable  leathery- 
leaved  things  that  are 
useftil  in  hothouse,  draw- 
ing-room, or  flower  gar- 
den. It  not  only  exirts 
in  the  open  air  in  summer 
Ficu  ela«tic«.  ^      health,  but  makes 
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a  good  growth  under  the  influence  of  our  weak  northern 
sun.  Never  assuming  the  imposing  proportions  of  other 
plants  mentioned  here,  it  is  best  adapted  for  select  mixed 
groups,  and  in  small  gardens  as  isolated  specimens  amongst 
low  bedding  plants.  It  requires  stove  treatment,  and  is 
propagated  from  cuttings.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  use 
plants  with  single  stems.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  con- 
sequence of  doing  perfectly  well  in  the  dry  air  of  inhabited 
rooms,  and  this  will  enable  many  to  enjoy  a  fine-leaved 
plant  in  the  flower  garden  who  have  not  a  glass  house  of 
any  kind  on  their  premises. 


Fio.  69. 


Monstera  deliciosa. 


jMonstera  deliciosa — This  very  remarkable-looking  plant 
has  been  found  to  bear  being  placed  in  the  open  air  with 
impunity  in  shady  and  sheltered  spots.  Its  great  perfo- 
rated leaves  look  so  singular  that  everybody  should  grow  it 
who  has  a  stove  in  which  to  do  so,  and  it  is  so  readily 
grown  and  propagated  that  a  plant  may  soon  be  spared  for 
placing  in  the  open  air  during  the  warmer  months. 

MusA  Ensete. — The  noblest  of  all  the  plants  yet  used 
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in  the  flower  garden  is  Musa  Enscte — the  great  Abyssinian 
Bainuia,  discovered  by  Bruce.  The  fruit  ol  this  kind  is 
not  edible,  like  that  of  the  Banana  and  Plantain  (Musa 
paradisia(;a  and  sapieutum),  but  the  leaves  arc  raa*rnific'ent  ; 
and,  straiiirc  to  say,  they  stand  the  rain  and  storms  of  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Paris  Tvithout  laceration,  while  all  the 
other  kinds  of  Musa  become  torn  into  shreds.  It  is  an 
iuterestinj;  and  hitherto  unknown  fact,  that  the  iinest  of  all 
the  Banana  or  Musa  tribe  is  also  the  liardiest  and  most 
easily  preserved.  AVhen  grown  for  the  0])cn  air,  it  will  of 
course  require  to  be  kept  in  a  house  during  winter,  and 
planted  out  the  first  week  in  June.  In  any  place  where 
there  is  a  large  conservatory  or  winter  garden,  it  will  be 
found  most  valuable,  cither  for  planting  therein,  or  for 
keeping  over  the  winter,  as,  if  merely  housed  in  such  a 
structure  during  the  cold  months,  it  will  prove  a  great 
ornament  amon^  the  otlicr  plants,  while  it  may  be  put  out 
in  summer  when  the  ut traction  is  all  out  of  doors.  Other 
kinds  of  Musa  have  been  tried  in  the  opc  ii  air  in  hj'p'land, 
but  have  bar  civ  existed,  making  it  clear  that  thcv  siiould 
not  be  so  cultivated  in  thi-^  cfjun'rv.  The  Ensete  is  the 
only  s]>ecie8  really  worth  jl^i o  .^  ini^r  in  this  way.  Where  the 
climate  is  too  cold  to  put  it  out  of  dixns  in  summer,  it 
should  be  grown  in  all  conservatories  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  establish  the  noblest  type  of  vegetation.  It  has 
hitherto  been  generally  grown  in  stoves.  It  also  stands  the 
drought  and  heat  of  a  living  room  remarkably  well,  and 
thouc^b,  when  well  developed,  it  is  much  too  big  for  any 
but  iirobdiugnajrian  halls,  the  fact  may  ik  vcrrheless  be 
taken  much  advantage  of  by  those  interested  in  room  de- 
coration on  a  large  scale.  The  plant  is  difficult  to  obtain 
as  yet,  but  will,  I  trusty  be  sou^bt  out  and  made  abundant 
by  our  nurserymen. 

Last  September  I  saw  a  fine  plant  of  this  Musa  that  had 
remained  in  the  open  ground  in  Baron  Haussmann's  garden 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  during  the  preceding  wintei.  It 
was  left  in  the  position  in  which  it  grew  during  the  sumnn  r 
of  1867,  and  in  the  month  of  November  covered  with  a 
little  tbatched  «hed,  the  space  about  the  plant  being  filled 
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"with  dry  leaves.  All  the  leaves  were  cut  off.  In  spring 
the  protection  was  removed  and  the  plant  pushed  vigo- 
rously. It  had  (on  the  8th  of  September,  1868),  sixteen 
leaves,  not  one  of  which  was  torn  or  lacerated,  although  it 
was  in  an  exposed  position.  It  was  not  more  than  five 
feet  high,  but  more  attractive  than  much  larger  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  from  being  so  compact  and  untattered 
in  its  growth.  As  most  people  who  grow  it  will  have  means 
of  keeping  it  indoors  in  winter,  and  as  it  is  so  rare,  this 
mode  of  keeping  it  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
with  us  at  present ;  but  that  it  can  and  has  been  so  win- 
tered is  an  interesting  fact. 

NicoTiANA  wiGANDioiDES. — This  is  a  shrubby  or  rather 
tree-like  species  of 
Tobacco,  which,  when 
put  out  in  a  young 
and  healthy  state, 
makes  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  is  an  im- 
posing subject  both  in 
the  climate  of  Paris 
and  London.  The 
treatment  given  to 
such  things  as  the 
Polymnia  will  suit  it 
well.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  so  ornamental 
or  generally  useful  as 
the  large-leaved  and 
bright-flowered  va- 
riety of  the  common 
Tobacco  spoken  of 
further  on. 

Polymnia  orandis 
and  ftramidalis.  

These  belong  to   the  Nicotians  wigaadioidos. 

great  composite  order, 

and  are  distinguished  by  rich  handsome  foliage  and  rapid 
summer  growth,  which,  moreover,  never  becomes  objection- 
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able  from  any  trace  of  raggedness,  the  ereet  ahoota  giowmg 
away  till  the  end  of  the  season  in  our  diinate.  Dfrabtleaa, 
there  is  a  point  at  which  in  their  native  country  seedinesa 
doea  aniTe,  but  with  us  they,  like  the  Biciniia  of  one 
aommery  alwaya  look  fresh  and  yonng^  and  are  most  appro- 
priate for  foiming 
Inxnriant  masses  of 
foliage  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  for  di- 
versifying its  aa- 
pect    P.  grandia 
ia  best  known  in 
this  oonntry,  and  ia 
aeoond  to  no  other 
plant  for  its  digni- 
fied and  finished 
eiTeot  in  the  fiower 
garden ;  but  P.  pj- 
ramidaUs  is  also 
good  and  distinct 
They   are  easily 
struck  from  cut- 
tings taken  from 
old  plants  and  put 
in  heat  in  spring. 
Like  most  large  so^ 
PolTmiiia  gnndii.  growing  things  in 

this  way,  they  are 

best  planted  oat  in  a  young  state,  so  aa  toinanre  a  freah  and 
nnatinted  growth.  P.  pyramidaUs  is  the  neweat  of  the  group 
and  that  leaat  known  in  cnltiTation.  I  aawit  aeveral  timea 
dniingthe past  season  in  Paria.  The  leavea  are  not  ao  large 
aa  those  of  the  other  species,  and  difo  in  ahape,  being  nearly 
cordate,  bnt  the  growth  ia  Tigorooa  and  the  habit  distinct  It 
poshes  up  a  narrow  pyramidal  head  of  foliage  to  a  heij^t 
of  nearly  ten  foet  in  Paria  gardena,  and  wOl  be  fouid  to  do 
well  in  the  aoath  of  England. 

PtaoBMiuM  TiNAx  (the  New  Zealand  Flax).— Thia  ia  tola:* 
lably  well  known  among  us  aa  a  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
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taljectj  Imt  not  nearly  ao  mncli  grown  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  French  make  a  grand  use  of  it,  both  indoors  in 
irinter,  and  in  the  conservatory  and  out-of-doors  in  sum* 
mer.  About  Psris  it  is  of  course  as  tender  as  with  us^  and 
requires  the  same  amount  of  attention,  which,  after  allj  is 
yery  little.  They  grow  it  by  the  thousand  fi>r  the  decora* 
tion  of  rooms,  and  in  the  great  nursery  of  the  city  of  Paris 
at  Passy  there  are  10,000  plants  of  itj  diiefly  used  for  the 
embdlishment  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  we  are  much  worse  off  for  graodiil  things  for  indoor 
decoration  than  the  French,  and  should  in  consequence 
grow  this  plant  sbnndantly,  according  to  our  space.  When 
grown  to  a  medium  siae  its  leaves  begin  to  arch  over,  and 
when  in  that  condition  nothing  makes  a  more  graoeM  and 
distinct  ornament  for  room  or  halL  It  may  be  grown  to 
presentable  perfection  in  an  eight-inch  pot,  or  to  a  great 
mass  of  bold  feng  leaves  in  a  tub  a  yard  in  diameter. 
Generally  with  ns  it  will  be  found  to  enjoy  greenhouse 
temperature,  though  in  genial  places  in  the  south  and  west 
of  ]beland  and  England  it  does  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
Its  beat  use  is  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  in  summer, 
a  few  specimens  well  grown  and  plunged  in  the  grass  or  tiie 
centre  of  a  bed  giving  a  most  distinct  aspect  to  the  scene. 
The  larger  such  plants  are,  the  better,  of  course,  will  be  the 
effect.  The  small  ones  will  prove  equally  useful  and  effective 
in  vases^  to  which  they  will  add  a  grace  that  vases  rarely  now 
possess.  It  is  pre-eminentiy  useful  from  its  being  alike 
good  for  the  house,  conservatory,  and  even  the  living  rooms 
in  winter.  Wherever  indoor  decoration  on  a  large  scale  is 
practised  it  is  indispensable,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that, 
unless  for  vase  decmtion  it  requires  to  be  grown  into  goodly 
specmnens  brfore  aflbrding  maxh.  efllBct  out  of  doors;  but 
when  grown  large  in  tuhsj  it  is  equally  grand  for  the  large 
oonservatoiy  and  for  important  positions  in  the  flower  garden. 

RiciNUS  COMMUNIS  (the  Castor-oil  Plant). — ^When  well 
grown  in  the  open  air,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
cultivated  plants  a  more  imposing  subject  than  this.  It 
may  have  been  seen  nearly  twelve  feet  high  in  the  London 
parka  of  late  years,  and  with  leaves  nearly  a  yard  wide.  It 
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is  true  we  require  a  bed  of  very  rich  deep  earth  imder  it  to 
make  it  attain  such  dimensions  and  beauty  ;  but  in  all 
parted  and  with  ordinary  attention,  it  grows  well,  lu  warm 
countrieSj  in  which  the  plant  is  very  widely  cultivated  it 
becomes  a  small  tree,  but  ia  much  prettier  in  the  state  m 
which  it  is  seen  with  us— i.e.,  with  au  imbranehcd  stem, 
clothed  fam  top  to  bottom  with  noble  leaves.  Soon  after 
it  betraya  a  tendency  to  develope  side-shoots,  the  cold 
autumn  comes  and  puts  an  end  to  all  further  progress  ;  and 
so  much  the  better,  because  it  is  much  handsomer  in  a 
'  aimple-stenmied  itate  than  any  other.  The  same  is  true 
of  not  a'  fesw  other  large-leaved  plants — once  they  break 
Into  a  number  of  side-shoots  their  leaf  beauty  is  to  a  great 
extent  lost.  In  the  planting  out  of  some  other  subjects,  it 
htm  been  considered  well  to  raise  the  beds  on  lime-rubbish, 
&c.,  or  in  other  words,  to  build  them  upon  it,  sloping  up 
the  edge  irith  soil  and  turf.  But  to  grow  this  to  perfection, 
the  best  way  is  to  deeply  excavate  the  bed,  and  place  some 
rich  stuff  in  the  bottom,  making  all  the  earth  as  rick  as 
possible.  It  is  as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  the  common 
bean,  requiring, however,  to  be  raised  in  beat.  The  Bicinus 
is  a  grand  plant  for  making  bold  and  noble  beds  near  those 
of  the  more  brilUant  flowers,  and  tends  to  vary  the  flower 
garden  finely.  It  is  not  well  to  closely  associate  it  with 
bedding  plants,  in  oonaequenoe  of  ibe  strong  growth  and 
shading  power  of  the  leaves,  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  compact  group  of  the  plant  ,  in  the  centre  of  some 
iride  cireolar  bed  and  sinround  it  with  a  band  of  a  dwarfer 
iulQect,  say  the  Axalia  or  Caladium,  and  then  finish  with 
vhatever  anangement  of  the  flowering  plants  may  be  most 
admired*  A  bold  and  striking  centre  may  be  obtained,  while 
the  efibet  of  the  flowers  is  much  enhanced,  especially  if  the 
planting  be  nicely  graduated  and  tastefully  done.  It  is 
a  judicknis  combination  of  both  the  green  and  the  gay 
that  we  are  most  in  want  of^  and  few  things  can  do  so  much 
to  effect  it  for  us  in  the  flower  garden  as  the  oommon  Castor- 
oil  plant  This  combination  may  be  effected  in  any  way 
that  taste  may  direct  A  graceful  handsome-leaved  subject 
in  the  centre  of  a  flower  bed  will  help  it  out,  and  so  irill 
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bold  groups  of  finc-leaved  plants  towards  the  outer  parts  of 
the  flower  garden.  These  bold  masses  connect  in  some 
degree  the  larger  ligneous  vegetation  that  usually  surrounds 
our  flower  gardens  with  the  small  and  low-lpng  brilliant 
flowers.  For  such  groups  the  varieties  of  the  Castor-oil 
plant  are  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 

Seaforthia  elegans. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  of  all  palms  which  may  be  safely  placed  out  in 
summer.  It  is  too  scarce  as  yet  to  be  procurable  by  horti- 
culturists generally,  but  should  be  looked  for  by  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  these  matters,  and  have  a  house  in  which  to 
grow  it.  It  stands  well  in  the  conservatory  during  the 
winter,  though  generally  kept  in  the  stove,  where  of  course 
it  grows  beautifully.  There  are  hardier  kinds — the  dwarf 
fan  palm  for  example,  but  on  the  whole  none  of  them  are  so 
valuable  as  this.  The  following  palms  are  suitable  for  like 
purposes : — Areca  lutcsccns,  Caryota  urens,  Caryota  sobo- 
lifera,  Chama^ops  humilis,  Chamajrops  Fortunoi,  Chamserops 
Palmetto,  Latania  borbonica,  Phccnix  dactylifera,  Phcenix 
sylvcstris,  Corypha  australis. 

The  Solanums. — ^This  family,  so  wonderfully  varied, 
affords  numerous 
species  that  look 
fine  and  imposing 
in  leaf  when  in  a 
young  and  free- 
growing  state.  In 
the  nursery  gar- 
den of  the  city  of 
Paris  there  is  a 
very  lai^e  house 
entirely  devoted 
to  the  family,  in 
which  are  pre- 
served over  the 
winter  months 
more  than  sixty 
species    for  the 

embellishment   of  Solaoom  Warscowiczii. 
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Parisian  gardens.  But  in  selecting  examples  from  this  great 
genus  we  must  be  much  more  careful,  as  our  climate  is 
a  sheide  too  cold  for  them,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  too  ragged  an  aspect  to  be  tolerated  in  a  tasteful 
garden.  Half  a  dozen  species  or  so  are  indispensable, 
but  quite  a  crowd  of  narrow-leaved  and  ignoble  ones  may 
well  be  dispensed  with.    The  better  kinds — as  seen  both  in 


Fio.  73. 


Solanuu)  rubustum. 


London  and  Paris  gardens — arc  marginatum,  robustum, 
macranthum,  macrophyllum,  Warscewiczii,  crinipes,  caUi- 
carpum,  jubatum,  Quitoense,  galianthum,  hippoleucum, 
crinitum,  and  Fontaincsianum,  an  annual  with  pretty 
leaves,  crisped  and  distinct  looking. 

Most  of  these  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  while  they 
are  also  freely  grown  from  cuttings.    As  a  rule  hothouse 
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treatment  in  winter  is  required,  and  in  summer  rich  light 
soil,  a  warm  position,  and  perfect  shelter.  S.  marginatum, 
planted  in  a  very  dwarf  and  young  state,  furnishes  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  charming  effect :  it  should  be  planted  rather  thinly, 
80  that  the  leaves  of  one  plant  may  not  brush  against  those 
of  another.  If  some  very  dwarf  plants  arc  used  as  a 
groundwork  so  much  the  better,  but  the  downy  and  silvery 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  sure  to  please  without  this  aid.  It 
is  very  much  better  when  thus  grown  than  when  permitted 
to  assume  the  bush  form.  All  the  other  kinds  named  are 
suitable  for  association  with  the  larger  leaved  plants,  though 
they  do  not  attain  such  height  and  vigorous  development  as 
those  of  the  first  rank,  like  the  Riciuus. 


Fio.  74. 


Uhdea  bipinnatifiJa. 


XJhdea  bipinnatifida. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  in  its  class,  producing  a  rich  mass  of  handsome 
leaves,  with  somewhat  the  aspect  of  those  of  the  great  cow- 
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parsiiipg,  but  of  a  more  refined  type  The  leaves  are  of  a 
^lliJ:htly  silvery  tone,  and  the  plant  rontinurs  to  ^now  fresh 
and  rip^orously  till  the  late  auliimu.  It  is  freely  pro])a^ated 
by  cuttings  taken  from  old  plants  kept  in  a  very  cool  stove, 
!:^rcrahon'<e,  or  pit  during  the  winter  montlis,  and  placed  in 
heat  to  afford  cuttings  the  more  readily  in  early  spring. 
Under  ordinary  cutting  treatment  on  hotbeds  or  in  a  moist 
MTimi  propagating  house,  it  grows  as  freely  as  could  bo 
desired,  and  may  be  planted  out  at  the  end  of  !May  or  the 
beginning  of  June.  It  is  well  suited  for  forming  rich 
masses  of  foliage,  not  so  tall,  howcTer,  as  those  fonued  hy 
such  things  as  Ricinus  or  Ferdinanda. 

Yerbesina  gigantea. — ^To  this  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  somewhat  the  same  remarks  T^ill  serve  as  have 
been  applied  to  the  preceding.  They  require  about  the 
same  treatment,  and  are  useful  in  the  production  of  like 
effects.  They,  like  their  fellows,  will  be  much  the  better 
for  as  warm  and  sheltered  a  position  and  as  rich  and  light 
a  soil  as  can  be  convoiiently  givai  them. 

WiGANDiA  MACBOPHYLLA  (caracasana) . — This  noble  plant, 
a  natiTe  of  the  moimtrnTious  regions  of  New  Granada,  is 
unquestionably,  from  the  nobility  of  its  port  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  leaves^  entitled  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
finest  plants  of  onr  gardens.  Under  the  climate  of  London 
it  has  made  leaves  which  haye  surprised  all  beholders,  as 
well  by  their  sise  as  by  their  strong  and  remarkable  vciuing 
and  texture.  It  will  be  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  the 
miaiftml  and  southern  counties  of  England,  though  too 
mnch  cere  cannot  be  taken  to  secure  for  it  a  warm  sheltered 
position,  free  good  soil,  and  perfect  drainage*  It  may  be 
used  with  superb  effect  either  in  a  mass  or  as  a  single  plant. 
It  is  frequently  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and 
grown  on  in  a  moist  and  genial  temperature  through  the 
spring  months,  keeping  it  near  the  light  so  as  to  preserve  it 
in  a  dwarf  and  well  clothed  condition ;  and,  like  all  the 
other  plants  in  this  class,  it  should  be  very  carefully 
hardened  off.  It  is,  however,  mnch  better  raised  firom 
cuttings  of  the  shoots,  if  these  are  to  he  had.  W.  macro- 
phylla  has  the  stems  covered  with  short  stinging  hairs^ 
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and  bearing  brownish  viscid  drops,  wbicb  like  oil  adheres  to 
the  hand  when  the  stem  is  touched.  Wigandia  Vigieri  is 
a  plant  of  quick  and  vigorous  growth,  and  remarkable  habit. 
In  the  bg^inning  of  September,  1867, 1  measured  a  specimen 
with  leaves  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  counting  the  leaf- 
stalk, and  twenty-two  inches  across — the  stem,  nearly  seven 
feet  high  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  bearing  a  column  of 

Fio.  75. 


Wigan<lia  macropliylla  (W.  carucasana). 


such  leaves.  It  is  known  at  a  glance  from  the  popular 
and  older  W.  macrophylla — by  the  leaves  and  the  stems 
being  covered  in  a  greater  degree  with  glossy,  slender, 
stinging  bodies.  These  arc  so  thickly  produced  as  to  give 
the  stems  a  glistening  appearance.  W.  urens  is  another 
species  often  planted,  but  decidedly  inferior  to  either  of  the 
foregoing,  except  in  power  of  stinging,  in  which  way  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  surpassed.    Seeds  of  the  three  species  have 
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18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

88. 
88. 

24. 

26. 


It 


ft 

M 


II 


35.  Colea  Commersoni. 

36.  *CoIocasia  odorata. 
87.  'Cordyline  indinM. 

38.  Corypha  atntraHs. 

39.  Cvathcn  Jfan)ntii. 

40.  *Ctc«8  TOToluta. 

41.  DaUiftimpeiulii. 

42.  Dicksonift  mUoo- 

tica. 

48.  *Dne»ra  mitivlit. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


been  ofti  r( d  ,  aiiil  all  mu)  be  raib^d  in  that  way — W.Vigieri 
with  uiiLLhuul  iacili^. 

A  Hket  Hsf    100  of  the  subtropical  planh  bett  itdiedfor  tue 
in  our  climate*  The  moti  indiepemable  kinds  are  marked  *, 

1.  *  Acacia  lophantba. 

2.  *Agavc  amcricana. 
8.  Agare  atnericanA 

variccata. 
4.  AkophUa  aastralis. 
5w      „  ^  ezoelM. 

6.  AntnariiiinHookeri. 

7.  Aniia  macrophylla. 

8.  K  •pnpyrifera. 

9.  „  reticulata. 

10.  Ariiiicaria  excelsa. 

11.  Ancii  lutescene. 

12.  Halaiitiumciileitaiii. 

13.  Bootunia  frutc8ccna. 

14.  Bn  xia  madagasca- 
riensis. 

16*  *Ca1a<Uam  «K1lI«ll> 
turn. 

16.  C.  bataviense. 

17.  Canna  Addm  n- 
perba. 

„  •robosta. 
*mQ4uefoUa 
hyhnih. 

*graudillora 
floribimds. 

♦O^ant. 
^discolor  flori- 

*irictall5ca. 
♦rubra  super- 
Inflnina. 
86.  Carlndovica  pal- 
mata. 

27.  Ckiyota  nrena. 

28.  ..  sobnlifcra. 

29.  Catit-ia  coryuiUosa. 

30.  „  fioribunda. 
81.  Clianuepetice  diA> 

cantlia. 
88.  CSMttDttrops  humilis. 
88.  ♦excelsa. 
84.        „  •FdoAtto. 


»i 

» 
II 
II 
II 

11 
.11 


♦I'lKlivisa. 
♦i>raco. 
*b»ifli«iniis. 

Qotans. 
Rurophi. 
erithorachis. 

♦rnimf-fulifi. 

62.  *Eclieveri*  meUl- 

lica. 

53.  Erythrina    crista  - 
^lli,  and  tte  ta- 

64.  ^Ferdinandft  «ini- 

IICIIH. 

55.  *Jb'icafi  clastica. 

56.  „  Dytnpbeie- 

fdfia. 

57.  „  Cbauvicri. 
66.  nedychiinn  anrMi* 

tinriun. 

59.  „  Uarilwerianum. 

60.  Lomatia  Bidwilli. 

Gl.  .silaifolia. 
62.  LomatopLyllum  Lor- 
bonicum. 

03.  *McliaRthng  major. 

04.  Muubli^ra  Uelicio^a. 

65.  *Mdm  Ensete. 

66.  Neottopteiw  aiiitn- 

baic*. 

67.  Nicofiana  irigftD- 

dioidos. 


6S.  Papyraaantiqaonun. 

69.  Pkilodendron  Sitnai. 

70.  „  macropbylliuii. 

71.  Phoenix  dactyfifera, 

72.  „  Hvlvostris. 

73.  •Pliomiiura  tenax. 

74.  Poly ni Ilia  grandil. 

75.  ,,  pyranndalit. 

76.  Pot  bos  acaalis. 

77.  RbopalA  coicoTft- 

densc. 

78.  ♦Rk-inoa  comuianifi, 

in  many  varieti^ 

79.  Sanscviem  leyla- 

nica. 

♦Seaforthia  clegmni. 

Fcliniiiii  derlpirns, 
bciiccio  Ciliics- 

bre^bti. 
Scnecio  Petasites. 
Solanum  crinines. 
macrantfiuni. 
macropbyUam. 
marginatiun. 
„  robuattnn. 
„  Warsceviczii. 
Sondmi  hcbiatu. 
Spannaiouft  ftfn* 

caua. 
StadraanniaJoDghH. 
TradescaDtiA  dis* 
color. 

94.  „  zebrina. 

95.  Tupllanlhut  caljrp* 

tratus. 

96.  vUhdcs  bipioiiAti. 

fida. 

97.  Yerbesina  giganteji. 
96*       t,  •Terbasd- 

foKa. 

99.  *Wiga]»]ift  macro- 

100.  „  Vigwri. 


80. 

81. 

sn, 

85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 

92. 

93. 


•I 
If 
It 


lAst  of  the  be^  twe«ty»four  subtropical  plants. 


1.  Acacift  kphanllia. 

2.  Af.nve  nmericana, 

3.  Aralia  papyrifcra. 

4.  Caladium 

torn. 


5.  CaBM  Anoei  m- 

pcrba. 

6.  Ckaui«rop8exccIi>a. 

7.  hnmilia. 
8*  Cordjline  indim. 


9.  Cycaa  reTotnte. 

10.  Dracsena  Dmco. 

11.  „  iii(livii>a. 

12.  Ferdinand! 

13.  float  I 
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14.  Meliantbos  mijor. 

15.  Mosa  Ensote. 

16.  Phorniium  tonnx. 

17.  Pol^rmnia  grandis. 

18.  Bmbhim  cwmBmuu 


19.  Scaforthia  elegaoR. 
20L  SoUnum  maq^na- 

tum. 

21.      „  Warscewiczii. 


22.  Ulidca  bipinnatifida. 

23.  Vcrbcsina  gigante*. 

24.  Wif^.india  maCTO* 


SMropieal  pUmtB  thai  may  he  rati 


The  best  and  readiest  way  to  get  up  a  stock  of  these 
phuLts  is  hj  zaising  them  from  seeds.  Amraals^  like  the 
Gastor-oil  plants  mast  of  couTse  be  raised  from  seeds  in  any 
case;  bat  a  nnmber  of  the  Teiy  finest  perennial  kinds  may 
also  be  raised  thns  with  great  facility  and  pleasure  to  the 
raiser^  in  time  quick  enough  to  satisfy  ordinary  patienoe. 
And  of  tiu)se  which  cannot  soon  be  grown  to  a  presentable 
nse  from  seeds  like  Pslms^  Dracmasj  kc,  it  is  yet  very 
desirable  to  raise  a  batcfa^  inasmuch  as  permanent  dignified 
subjects  like  these  are  always  of  a  greater  tbIuc  in  any 
stage  of  their  existence  than  the  perishable  rapid-growing 
subjects  so  usual  with  us.  All  the  following  have  been 
oflTmd  in  recent  seed  catalogues 


Abutilon,  in  variety. 
Acacia  luphnntbn. 
Andropogon  bombyd- 
nni. 

„  formosns. 

AnOifftiutnlia. 

elegans. 


M 

n 


papjrifera. 
Sfebol" 


irifoliata. 
Arcca  sapida. 
Artcinesia  argentea. 
Bftmbu.sfi  bimalaica. 
Boccoaia  conluta. 
„  fonnosa. 
„  frutcscana. 
„  japonic*. 
,,  macropbylU. 
Bragmansia,  in  Tariety. 
Onuia,in  profbieTaricty. 
Gaaaia  corymbosa. 

„  fioribttada. 
Cliaiii»peaoeCMn!bon». 

„  diacantba. 
Chanuerops  homilia. 

n  n  gtauca, 

„  macrocarpa. 
Cineraria  platanifolia. 


CordjUnc  indirisa  vera. 
„      nutans  „ 
„  aiijMriiiciu. 
„  V«itehi!. 

Corypha  australis. 

Cjperos  Tegetua. 

Danlia  imperialii. 

n  Tioiaceiui. 
Eiytorio*  oaffia. 

„  crista-galli. 

„  Hcndersoni. 

, ,  laurifolia. 
Euv-nlvptus  globulus. 
Fcrdinacda  eminens. 
GrcTillea  robusta. 
Hedychiom  tiardneri*- 

num. 
Ilumca  flegans. 
[.atania  borbonica. 
MeBantlniB  mi^or. 

„  minor. 
Mnsa  Ensete. 
Niootlana  grandiflora,  a 
variety  ofN.  tabocum. 

„  wi^andioidea, 
Owcnia  ccranfera. 
Paratiopia  tomenton. 


lutinosam. 


Paratropia  TcnaloiS. 
Phorroium  teoax. 
Phvtolicca  dioica. 
Polymnia  grandis. 
Kicinus,  in  variety. 
Seaforthia  elegans. 
Solaanm  acaal1io> 
eaipnm. 

,p  auricnlatnm. 
gigantcum. 

„  glaocopbyllam. 

t» 

n 

macrocarptim. 
I,  macropbyllom. 
ti  BM]f|iwttnB« 

„  pyracanthum. 

„  rubustum. 

„  vcrbasdfidion. 
Soncbos  pinnatns. 
Sjparmannia  afneana. 
Ululoa  bipinnatifiila. 
Vurbcsina  Terbascifolia. 
VVigand^  nacropbylla. 

„  tircns. 

„  Vigieri. 
Zea  japonica  fariegata, 
andothcfs. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

liAHDY  PLANTS  FOR  TUK  SUBTKOFICAL  GAILOEN. 

This  is  a  most  important  subject^  and  concerns  every  lover 
of  gardening  in  the  British  Isles ;  for,  however  few  can  in- 
dulge  in  the  Inzory  of  rich  displays  of  tender  plants^  or 
however  rare  the  spots  in  which  they  may  be  ventured  ont 
with  confidencej  aU  may  cujoy  those  that  are  hardy^  and 
that  too  with  infinitely  less  trouble  than  is  reqniied  by  the 
tender  ones.  Those  noble  masses  of  fine  foliage  first  dis- 
played to  ns  by  tender  plants  have  done  mnch  towards 
correcting  a  fslse  taste.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  isj  that  in  whatever  part  of  these  islands  he  may  live 
he  need  not  despair  of  producing  sufiBcient  similar  eflfect  to 
vary  his  flower  garden  or  pleasnie  ground  beantiinlly  by  the 
use  of  hardy  plants  alone ;  and  that  the  noble  lines  of  a 
well-grown  Yncca  recnrva,  or  the  finely  chisellod  yet  fem- 
like  spray  of  a  graceful  yuung  conifer^  will  aid  him  aa  much 
in  this  directifm  as  anything  that  grows  either  in  tropical 
or  subtropical  dimes.  The  herbaceous  collections  in  the 
Jaxdin  des  Flantes  are  very  f uU^  and  correctly  kept ;  and^ 
bdng  much  devoted  to  sadi  plants,  I  rarely  spent  a  week 
without  vidting  them^  chiefly  to  discover  usdftil  members  of 
this  class ;  while,  of  course,  such  as  are  used  in  the  various 
public  parks  and  gardens  also  came  repeatedly  under  my 
observation.  Of  their  relative  importance  and  value  I  was, 
perhaps,  the  better  prepared  to  judge  from  having  visited 
for  like  purposes  all  the  botanic  gardens  in  the  British  Isles 
VFitliin  the  past  few  years.  The  following  is  the  result  of 
my  observations  as  to  the  finest  subjects  we  can  use : — 

Acanthus  latipolius. — ^Ihis  is  a  plant  that  auybody  can 
grow,  uiid  which  is  in  all  respects  fine.  The  leaves  arc  l^uld 
and  noble  in  outline^  and  the  plant  has  a  teiideixcy^  raic  in. 
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Fia.  76. 


some  hardy  things  with  otherwise  fine  qualities,  to  retain 
its  leaves  till  the  end  of  the  season  without  losing  a  partiele 
of  its  freshness  and  polished  verdure.  In  fact,  the  only  thing 
yre  have  to  deeide  about  this  subjeet  is,  what  is  the  best 
place  for  it  ?  Now,  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  will  not 
disgrace  any  position,  and  will  prove  equally  at  home  in  the 
centre  of  the 
mixed  border, 
projected  a  little 
from  the  edge  of 
a  choice  shrub- 
bery in  the  grass, 
or  in  the  flower 
garden ;  nobody 
need  fear  its  dis- 
playing anything 
like  the  seediness 
which  such  things 
as  the  H  eraeleums 
show  at  the  end 
of  summer.  In 
fact,  few  things 
turned  out  of  the 
houses  will  fur- 
nish a  more  satis- 
factory efiect.  I 
should  not  like 
to  advise  its  being 
planted  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  flowerbed, 
or  in  any  other 
position  where  re- 
moval would  be 

necessary ;  but  in  case  it  were  determined  to  plant  permanent 
groups  of  fine-leaved  hardy  plants,  then  indeed  it  could  be 
used  with  great  success.  Supposing  we  have  an  irregular  kind 
of  flower  garden  or  pleasure  ground  to  deal  with  (a  common 
case  everywhere),  one  of  the  best  things  to  do  with  it  is  to 
plant  it  in  the  grass,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  clumps, 

p  2 


Acanthus  Intil'oliuB  (lasitauicofl). 
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and  perhaps  near  a  few  other  things  of  like  rliaracter.  It 
is  better  than  any  kind  of  Acanthus  hitherto  commonly 
cnltivated  in  botanic  gardens,  though  one  or  two  of  these 
are  fine.  Give  it  deep  good  soil,  and  do  not  grudge  it  this 
attention,  because,  unlike  tender  plants,  it  will  not  trouble 
yon  again  for  a  long  time.  A  fine  effect  would  be  produced 
by  a  ring  of  it  around  a  strong  clump  of  Tritomas  (grandis 
in  the  middle,  and  glaucesccns  surrounding  it),  the  very 
dark  polished  green  Acanthus  being  in  its  turn  surrounded 
by  the  fine  autumn -flowering  Sedum  spectabile.  There 
would  be  little  difliculty  in  suggesting  a  dozen  equally  suit- 
able uses  for  this  fine  plant.  It  is  to  be  had  now  in  some 
London  nurseries,  and  in  nearly  every  Paris  one.  The  plant 
best  known  by  this  name  is  also  sold  under  that  of  A. 
lusitanicus.  Both  are  garden  names,  the  fir^t  the  best.  It 
came  into  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  about 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  has  since  spread  about  a  good  deal. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  from  whence  it  came.  Probably  it 
ii  a  variety  of  Acanthus  mollis.  The  plant  itself  varies  a 
good  deal ;  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it  about  a  foot  high, 
with  leaves  comparatively  small  and  stiff  and  rigid,  as  if 
cast  in  a  mould,  by  the  side  of  others  of  thrice  that  de- 
velopment, and  of  Uie  usual  texture. 

Andropogox  squabrosytm  is  a  hardy  plant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  or  survives  with  but  slight  protection^ 
making  luxuriant  tufts  seven  feet  high  or  more,  when  in 
flower.  It  would  probably  make  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
wanner  and  milder  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in 
good  soil,  but,  unlike  the  preceding,  it  is  not  a  subject  which 
can  with  confidence  be  recommended  for  every  garden.  But 
all  who  value  fine  grasses  should  tiy  it. 

Akalia  snuus. — This  is  a  vigorous  plant,  well  suited 
lor  adding  distinction  to  those  positions  in  which  we  desire 
a  luxuriant  type  of  v^etatkm.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows 
six,  seven,  and  even  eight  feet  high  in  good  soil,  is  of  a  firesh 
and  vigorous  habit,  and  even  so  early  as  the  end  of  June. 
The  leaves  attain  a  length  of  nearly  a  yard  when  the  plant 
is  strong,  while  the  shoots  droop  a  little  with  their  weight, 
and  thus  it  acquires  a  slightly  weeping  character.    It  is  a 
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little  curious  that  plants  so  famous  for  their  medicinal  or 
other  uses  as  the  Castor-oil,  the  Chinese  rice-paper,  and  the 
Indian-rubber  plants,  should  have  become  so  useful  as  orna- 
ments in  the  garden.  For  this  edible  Aralia  we  may  claim  as 
high  a  position  as  a  hardy  plant,  and  for  planting  singly  few 
things  surpass  it.  It  is  Tcry  rare  in  this  country  now,  but 
being  easily  propagated,  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  long 
prove  so.  I  have  seen  it  nine  feet  high ;  but  as  it  dies  down 
rather  early  in  autumn  it  must  not  be  put  in  important 
groups,  but  rather  in  a  position  where  its  disappearance  may 
not  be  noticed.  An  isolated  place,  or  one  near  the  margin 
of  an  irregular  shrubbery,  fernery,  or  rough  rockwork  by 
the  side  of  a  wood  walk,  will  best  suit. 

Aralia  japonic  a. — ^A  hardy  woody  species,  and  fine  plant 
for  varying  the  garden,  bearing  immense  and  graceful  leaves, 
and  delighting  most  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position — 
plenty  of  sun,  but  little  exposure  to  wind.  It  is  best  when 
the  stem  is  rather  short  and  simple,  and  has  an  advantage 
that  few  things  of  the  kind  possess — it  may  be  used  with  a 
stem  of  considerable  height,  or  with  a  very  dwarf  one. 

Aralia  spinosa,  the  angelica  tree  of  North  America,  and 
resembling  the  preceding,  is  highly  useful  in  this  class,  in 
consequence  of  its 
beauty  of  foliage 
and  distinct  aspect. 
Like  many  of  the 
hardy  things,  it 
should  be  placed  in 
positions  where  it 
would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove 
it,  or  closely  asso- 
ciate it  with  tender 
plants  requiring 
fircquent  distur- 
bance of  soil.  Both 
this  and  the  prece- 
ding kind  may  be 

hadin  our  nurseries.  AnOia  Sieboldi. 
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Aralxa  Sieboldi  is  also  a  Taluable  species,  usaally  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  aronnd  Paris 
and  London,  at  least  on  warm  soik,  and  it  not  only  remains 
healthful  in  living  rooms  during  wintCTj  but  grows  £reely  in 
them* 

ABrxDO  noNAX,  the  great  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
a  very  noble  plant  on  good  soils.  In  the  south  of  Eng- 
land it  forms  canes  ten  feet  high,  and  hss  a  very  distinct 
and  striking  aspect.  It  will  do  more  than  that  if  put  in  a 
rich  deep  soil  in  a  fiiToured  locality;  and  those  who  so  plant 
clumps  of  it  on  the  turf  in  their  pleasure  grounds  will  not 
be  disappointed  at  the  result.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  aspect  of  this  plant  when  allowed  to  spread  out  into  a 
mass  on  the  turf  of  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  ground.  It 
seems  much  to  prefer  dry  sandy  soils  to  moist  ones ;  indeed, 
I  have  known  it  refuse  to  grow  on  heavy  day  scnl,  and 
flourish  most  luxuriantly  on  a  deep  sandy  loam  in  the  same 
district.  Like  all  large-leaved  plants,  it  loves  shelter.  No 
garden  or  plcasuro  ground  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland  should  be  without  a  tuft  of  it  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
But,  fine  as  it  is  for  effect  and  distinctness,  its  variegated 
variety  is  of  moro  value  to  the  fiower  garden  proper. 

Akundo  donax  vebsicolob. — ^This  is  a  remarkably  effec- 
tive and  beautiful  plant,  that  is  made  little  or  no  use  of. 
We  have  already  noticed  several  fine  things  for  grouping 
together,  or  for  standing  alone  on  the  turf  and  near  the 
margin  of  a  shrubbeiy  border;  and  this  is  as  well  suited 
for  dose  association  with  the  choicest  bedding  flowers  as  an 
Adiantum  firand  is  with  a  bouquet.  It  will  be  found  hardy 
in  the  southent  counties ;  and  considerably  north  of  London 
may  be  saved  by  a  little  mound  of  cocoa^fibro,  sifted  cosl 
ashes,  or  any  like  material  that  may  be  to  spare.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  effective  variegation,  it  never  assumes  a  lai^ge 
devdopment,  like  the  green  or  normal  form  of  the  spedes, 
but  keeps  tidy  and  low,  and  yet  thoroughly  gracef^.  It  is 
of  course  suited  best  for  warm,  free,  and  good  soils^  and 
abhors  clay,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  it  even  on 
that  with  a  little  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
But  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  avoid  things  that  will  not 
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grow  freely  and  gracefully  on  wliatcver  soil  we  may  have  to 
deal  with ;  and  it  is  to  those  having  gardens  on  good  saudy 
soils,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  that  I  would 
specially  recommend  this  grand  variegated  subject.  For  a 
centre  to  a  circular  hcd,  nothing  can  surpass  it  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  tiowcr  garden,  while  of  course  many 
other  charming  uses  may  be  made  of  it.  Not  the  least 
happy  of  these  would  be  to  plant  a  tuft  of  it  on  the  green 
grass,  in  a  warm  spot,  near  a  group  of  choice  shrubs,  to 
help,  with  many  other  things  named,  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  ordinary  fleeting  ilowcrs,  and  the  taller  shrub  and 
tree  vegetation  that  is  now  nearly  evcr\  \s  lu  re  observed.  It 
is  better  to  leave  the  plant  in  the  ground,  in  a  permanent 
position,  than  to  take  it  up  annually.  Protect  the  roots  in 
the  winter,  whether  it  be  pliuited  in  the  middle  of  a  flower 
bed  or  by  itself  in  a  little  circle  on  the  grass. 

Aau.xno  conspicua  is  a  worthy  companion  for  the  Para- 
pas,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  it,  as  lias  been  stated  by 
some  writcra.  As  a  conservatory  subject  it  is  fine  in  flower, 
and  it  will  be  seen  often  in  large  conservatories  aitor  a  few 
years.  A  large  pot  or  tub  will  be  necessary  if  grown 
indoors.  The  drooping  leafage  will  always  prove  graceful, 
and  then  it  smd^  uji  loiii^'  silvery  plumes,  drooping  also,  and 
strikingly  ijc  uulii'ul.  Judging  by  its  difterent  appearance 
when  freely  grown  in  a  tub  iiidoors,  and  when  planted  out 
even  pn  favourable  spn<-s,  my  impression  is  that  it  by  no 
means  takes  so  kindiv  to  our  northern  climate  as  the 
Pampas  grass.  However,  it  is  well  worth  growing,  even  in 
districts  where  it  does  not  attain  great  development ;  it 
comes  in  flower  before  the  Pampas,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  forerunner  of  that  magnificent  herb. 

Bamijusa  vittiDis-OLAUCKscE.vs,  and  others. — I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  horticulturists  who  live  in  the  s(juthern 
and  more  favoured  parts  of  these  islands  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  bamboos  and  bamboo-like  plants  from 
rather  cool  countries  that  are  well  worth  planting,  Notliuig 
can  exceed  the  grace  of  a  bamboo  of  any  kind  if  freely 
grown  J  but  if  starved  in  a  dirty  hot-house,  or  grown  in  a 
cold  dry  plaoe^  where  the  graceftil  shoota  cannot  arch  forth 
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in  all  tlicir  native  beauty,  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  in 
aspect.  On  cold  bad  soils  and  exposed  dry  places  in  the 
British  Isles,  these  bamboos  have  little  chance ;  bnt,  on  the 
other  liand,  they  will  be  found  to  make  most  ^accful 
objects  ia  many  a  sheltered  uook  in  the  south  aud  south- 


Bualmn  Mirea.  * 


western  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  Nowadays  there  is 
a  growing  taste  for  something  else  than  mere  colour  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  these  will  in  many  cases  be  found  a 
graceful  help.  "NVe  have  some  knowledge  of  the  ca})abilities 
of  one  kind  in  this  country.    In  a  well  sheltered  moist 
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spot  at  Bicton  many  have  seen  Bambusa  falcata  send  up 
young  shoots,  long  and  graceful,  like  the  slenderest  of 
fishing-rods,  while  the  older  ones  were  branched  into  a 
beautiful  mass  of  light  foliage  of  a  distinct  type.  The  same 
plant  has  been  grown  in  the  county  of  Cork  to  a  height  of 
nearly  twenty  feet.  This  is  the  best  known  kind  we  have. 
At  Paris  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  several  other 
kinds  doing  very  wcU  indeed,  although  the  climate  is  not  so 
suitable  as  that  of  Cork  or  Devon.  These  are  Bambusa  edulis, 
aorea,  nigra,  Simmonsii,  mitisj  Metake,  and  viridis-glauces- 
cem,  the  first  and  last  of  thia  group  being  very  free  and  good. 
All  the  others  will  pme  hardy  in  the  Bouth  of  England  and 
Ireland,  though^  as  some  of  them  have  not  yet  been  tried 
there,  it  requires  the  test  of  actual  experiment.  Those  who 
wish  to  b^n  cautiously  had  better  take  B.  Simmonsii, 
nridis-glaucescens,  nigra,  and  edulis  to  commence  with,  as 
they  are  the  most  certainly  hardy,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 
The  best  way  to  treat  any  of  these  plantSj  obtained  in 
summer  or  autumn,  would  be  to  grow  them  in  a  cool  frame 
or  pit  till  the  end  of  April,  then  harden  them  off  for  a  fort- 
night or  ao,  and  plant  out  in  a  nice  warm  spot,  sheltered  also, 
with  good  free  soil — taking  care  that  the  roots  are  carefully 
spread  out,  and  giving  a  good  free  watering  to  settle  the  soil* 
There  are  no  plants  more  worthy  of  attention  than  these  where 
the  climate  is  at  all  favourable,  and  there  are  numerous  moist 
nooks  around  the  British  Isles  where  they  will  be  found  to 
grow  most  satisfactorily.  The  pretty  little  Bambusa  For- 
tune! is  also  hardy. 

Among  the  Centaureas  there  arc  a  few  subjects  which 
might  be  used  among  hardy  finc«leaved  plants,  but  by  far 
the  most  distinct  and  remarkable  is  the  very  silvery-leaved 
C.  babylonica.  This  is  quite  hardy,  and  when  planted  in 
good  ground  shoots  up  strong  spikes  clad  with  yellow  flowers 
to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  bloom  is  not  by  any 
means  so  attractive  as  the  leaves ;  but  the  plant  is  at  all 
times  picturosquci 

Beta  cicla  tab.  (''Chilian  Beef'). — Under  the  name 
Chilian  Beef  a  very  showy  plant  may  have  been  seen  in 
tim  neighbourhood  q£  Psris  during  tiie  past  two  yean. 
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When  well  grown  the  leaves  arc  often  more  than  a  yard 
longj  and  present  a  vivid  and  most  striking  coloration. 

Their  midribs  reach 
four  inches  or  more 
across,  and  vary  from  a 
dark  deep  waxy  orange 
to  ^-ivid  polished  crim- 
son. The  splendid  hue 
of  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf  stalks  flows  on  to- 
wards the  point,  and 
spreads  in  smaller 
streams  through  the 
main  veins  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  great  soft 
blades  of  the  leaf,  often 
a  foot  and  even  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  if 
the  plant  be  in  rich 
ground.  The  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  are 
the  most  richly  coloui-- 
ed,  and  the  habit  such 
that  these  sides  are  well 
seen.  It  requires  the 
treatment  of  an  annual 
— to  be  raised  in  a 
gently  heated  frame, 
and  afterwards  planted 
out  in  very  rich  groimd, 
though  it  may  also  be 
kept  over  the  winter  in  pots.  It  varies  a  good  deal  from 
seed,  and  the  most  striking  individuals  should  be  selected 
before  the  plants  are  put  out.  Used  sparingly,  its  cfTcet 
would  perhaps  be  more  telling  than  if  in  quantity,  and  it  is 
well  suited  for  isolation — that  is  to  say,  placing  singly  on  the 
grass  near  a  clump  of  shrubs.  Everybody  who  values  a 
really  distinct  object  in  the  flower  garden  shoidd  have  it. 
During  the  past  season  it  attained  splendid  dimensions  and 
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colouring  in  the  nursery  department  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  it  doubtless  "will  soon  be  seen,  everywhere 
with  us. 

Cham.«rops  EXCEL8A. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  this  palm  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  A  plant 
of  it  in  her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Osborne  has  attained  a 
considerable  height.  It  is  also  out  at  Kew,  though  pro- 
tected in  winter.    On  the  water  side  of  the  high  mound  in 


Fin.  «o 


the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  it  is  in  even 
better  health  than  at  Kew,  though  it  has  not  had  any  pro- 
tection for  years,  and  stood  the  fearfully  hard  frost  of 
1860.  If  small  plants  of  this  are  procured,  it  is  better  to 
grow  them  on  freely  for  a  year  or  two  iu  the  greenhouse, 
and  then  turn  out  iu  April,  spreading  the  roots  a  little  and 
gi\'ing  deep  loamy  soil.  Plant  in  a  sheltered  place,  so  that 
the  leaves  may  not  be  injured  by  winds  when  they  get  large 
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and  ^row  up.  A  gciitlc  hollow,  or  amonf^  shnibs  on  the 
sides  of  sonic  sheltered  glade,  will  prove  tlio  hcst  places. 
The  establishment  of  a  palm  amoiijz;  our  somt  ^v  hat  mouo- 
touous  shrubben-  and  garden  vegetation  is  surely  worthy 
of  a  little  trouble^  aud  the  precautiona  indicated  will  prove 
quite  suilieicut. 

Cram  BE  cordifolia.- — This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  of  })erfectly  hardy  and  large-leaved  herbaceous  plants. 
It  is  tis  easily  growii  as  the  coniniou  Seakale — easier,  if 
anything ;  and  in  heavy  rich  ground  makes  a  splendid  liead 
of  leaves,  surmounted  in  summer  by  a  dense  spray  of  very 
small  flowers.  Doubtless,  if  these  be  pinched  oft',  a  larger 
development  of  the  fine  glossy  leaves  may  be  expected,  but 
as  the  shoots  are  so  vigorously  shot  up  and  converted  into 
a  distinct  and  pretty  inflorescence,  many  will  prefer  to 
"  leave  the  plant  to  nature."  In  planting  itj'^the  deeper 
and  richer  the  soil^  the  finer  the  result  It  will  prove  a 
capital  thing  for  every  group  of  fine-leaved  hardy  plants, 
and  may  also  be  planted  ivherever  a  bold  though  low 
^pe  of  Tegetation  is  desired.  There  is  another  species, 
C.  juncea,  which  is  also  effectiTe^  but  not  so  valoahle  as 
C.  cordifolia. 

Cucuius  pERENNis  (Perennial  Cucumber). — This  has  not 
the  quality  of  leaf  which  we  could  desire,  but  it  will  prove 
interesting  to  many.  It  is  perfectly  hardy^  and  possesses, 
80  to  speak,  great  trailing  power.  Its  leaves  arc  strong, 
longh,  and  of  a  glaucous  colour;  and  the  shoots  run  about 
freely  if  the  plant  be  in  very  rich  soiL  "Where  bold  trailing 
plants  for  high  trellis-work,  or  rough  banks,  or  shaggy 
Tockwork  are  desired,  it  will  be  found  distinct ;  but  withal 
we  cannot  give  it  a  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  the  small 
select  garden  without  any  of  the  above-mentioned  appen- 
dages will  certainly  be  better  without  it.  For  the  botanical 
garden  and  curious  collections  it  is  indispensable.  It  is 
strong  and  lasting  when  well  established,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  over  rongh  banks,  stumps,  or  be  trained  np 
trellis- work,  kc» 

Batisca  gannabina.  —  The  male  plant  of  this  has 
long  been  known  as  a  Teiy  strong  and  effectiTe  herl^ 
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graceful  too ;  but  I  saw  female  plants  associated  with  males 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  and  since  then 
I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  species.  The  female  plant 
remains  green  much  longer  than  the  male,  and  being  pro- 
fuselj  laden  with  fruit,  each  shoot  droops  and  the  whole 
plant  improves  in  aspect.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  any 
■election  of  hardy  plants  of  free  growth  and  imposing 
aspect*  From  seed  will  probably  be  found  the  beat  way  to 
raise  it,  and  then  one  would  be  pzetty  aoxe  of  securing 
plants  of  both  sexes. 

Elthvs  arenabius. — This  wild  British  'grass — a  strong- 
rooting  and  most  distinct-looking  herb — is  capable  of  adding 
a  striking  feature  to  the  garden  here  and  there,  and  should 
be  quickly  introduced  to  civilization.  Planted  a  short  dis- 
tance away  'from  the  margin  of  a  shrubbeiy^  or  on  a  bank 
on  the  gnsSj  and  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  in  de^  soO, 
it  makes  a  most  striking  object.  In  short,  it  deserves  to 
rank  fourth  among  really  hardy  big  grasses,  the  Pampas 
and  the  two  Arundos  alone  preceding  it.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  it  Is  not  more  useful  than  the  Arundo^  being 
hardy  in  all  parts  of  these  islands.  In  very  good  soil 
it  will  grow  four  feet  high,  and  as  it  is  for  the  leaves  we 
should  cultivate  it,  if  the  flowers  are  removed  they  will  be 
no  loss.  It  is  found  frequently  on  our  shores,  but  more 
abundantly  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  The  Taxiety 
called  geniculatus,  which  has  the  spike  pendulous,  is  also 
worthy  of  culture,  and  in  its  case  the  flowers  may  prove  worth 
preserving.  It  may  possibly  be  useful  for  covert,  and  ia 
certainly  so  for  rough  spots  in  the  pleasure  ground  and  in 
semi-wild  places* 

The  Fekulas. — wish  it  were  not  neceassry  to  write  in 
praise  of  such  very  ^nr  ]ilants  as  these,  so  noble  in  aspect 
and  beauti^l  in  leaf.  If  you  grow  2000  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  the  first  things  that  show  clearly  above  the  ground 
in  the  very  dawn  of  spring  (even  in  January)  are  their  deep 
green  and  most  elegant  leaves.  In  good  garden  soil  they 
look  like  masses  of  Leptopteris  superba,  that  most  exquisite 
of  ferns.  Their  cliicf  charm  will  probably  be  found  to 
consist  in  their  furnishing  masses  of  the  freshest  green  and 
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highest  grace  in  early  spring.  The  leaf  is  apt  to  lose  some 
of  its  beauty  aud  fade  away  early  in  autumn,  but  this  may 
to  some  extent  be  retarded  by  cutting  out  the  flower- 
bearing  shoots  the  moment  they  appear.  Not  that  these 
arc  ugly ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  plants  are  fine  and 
striking  when  in  flower.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
Ferulas,  like  some  other  hardy  foliaged  plants,  be  planted 


Fm.81. 


Ferula  communis. 


permanently  and  well  at  first,  as  it  is  only  when  they  arc 
thoroughly  established  that  you  get  their  full  effect.  At  a 
first  view,  the  best  way  to  treat  them  would  appear  to  be, 
so  to  arrange  them  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  things 
that  flower  in  autimin,  and  only  begin  their  rich  growth  in 
early  summer ;  but  it  will  be  equally  wise  to  plant  them 
near  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery,  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
a  diversified  and  bold  type  of  vegetation.    In  the  rougher 
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and  more  solid  groand,  ao  to  speakj  near  large  rockwork  or 
Tooiworkj  they  ironld  of  coozae  prove  grand.  The  Hera^ 
clenms,  so  ctffeen  reoommended  in  garden  literature  for 
planting  near  water,  ftc.,  are  mere  eosrse  rags  compared  to 
the  Ferulasy  irliile  the  Ferolaa  may  be  used  in  the  places 
reoommended  for  Heradenms.  We  may  look  forward  to 
tke  day  when  a  far  greater  Tariety  of  form  will  be  seen  in 
Englidi  gardens  tiian  is  at  present  obserrable^  and  these 
Eerolas  are  thoroughly  well  worth  growing  fat  their  superb 
spring  and  early  summer  eflTect.  The  best  species  axe 
F.  communxBj  tmgitanaj  and  neapolitana.  Fiobably  a  few 
others^  including  sulcata^  fienilago,  and  glauca.,  may  with 
advantage  be  added  where  Tariety  is  sought^  but  the  effect 
of  any  of  the  first  three  cannot  be  surpassed.  Among 
*'  aspects  of  vegetation''  which  we  may  enjoy  in  these  cold 
climes,  nothing  equals  that  of  their  grand  leaves^  pushing 
up  with  the  snowdrop.  In  semi*wild  spots,  where  spring 
flowers  abound,  it  will  prove  a  most  tasteful  and  satisfac- 
tory plan  to  drop  a  Ferula  here  and  there  in  a  sunny  spot, 
and  leave  it  to  nature  and  its  own  good  constitution  ever 
afterwards; 

QTNBRnni  jkBOBNTevM  (the  Pampas  Grass).— This  is  so 
well  known  to  the  reader  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  naming 
it  here,  except  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
splendid  use  we  may  make  of  it  in  the  branch  of  gardening 
we  are  now  discu8siII^^  It  is  to  the  Dublin  Botanic 
Gardens  we  owe  the  introduction  of  this  noble  plant,  now 
much  grown  in  every  couuti)  wheie  ornamental  gardening 
is  pnisuedi  It  really  deserves  as  much  attention  as  any 
plant  in  cnltLvation,  and  yet  how  rarely  is  any  thorough 
preparation  made  for  its  perfect  development.  A  paltry 
class  of  tender  plants  may  cost  more  labour  and  time  in 
tiie  course  of  a  fiew  months  than  would  suffice  to  plant  a 
field  of  the  Pampas  grass^  yet  such  a  glorious  thing  as  this 
may  be  put  in  with  a  banrowful  of  mould  to  start  on  a  bad 
soil,  and  then  perhaps  planted  by  the  water  or  some  otlicr 
secondary  spot  called  its  "  proper  place."  What  is  there 
growing  in  garden  or  in  wild  more  nobly  distinct  uiul 
beautiful  than  the  great  silvery  plumes  of  this  plant  waving 
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in  tbe  antmnnal  gusto— the  burial  plumes  as  it  were  of  onr 
summer  too  earljr  dead  ?  "What  tender  plant  so  eflTectiTe  as 
this  in  giving  a  new  aspect  of  vegetation  to  our  gardens,  if 
it  be  tastefully  placed  and  weU-grown  ?  Long  before  it 
flowers  it  possesses  more  merit  for  its  foliage  and  habit  than 
scores  of  things  cultivated  indoors  for  their  effisct — Basyli- 


Fio.  82. 


UjrQeiiam  ai^penteum. 


rionsj  ka.,  for  ezamplcj  and  it  would  be  well  worthy  of 
being  extensively  used  if  one  of  ito  silken-crested  wands 
never  put  forth  in  antunm.  It  is  not  enough  to  place  it 
in  out-of-the-way  spots — the  general  scene  of  every  garden 
and  pleasure  ground  should  be  influenced  by  it;  it  should 
be  planted  even  for  more  extensively  than  it  is  at  present. 
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and  given  verj  deep  and  good  soil  either  natural  or  made. 
The  soils  of  veiy  many  gaidena  axe  insufficient  to  give  it 
the  higheat  degree  of  strength  and  vigour,  and  no  plant 
better  repays  for  a  thorough  preparation^  which  ought  to 
be  the  more  freely  given  when  it  is  considered  that  the  one 
pxeperation  suffices  for  many  years.  If  convenient,  give  it  a 
somewhat  sheltered  position  in  the  flower  garden^  so  as  to 
prevent  as  mnch  as  possible  that  ceaseless  sesiing  away  of 
the  foliage  which  oecnra  wherever  the  plant  is  mnch  ex- 
posed to  the  breeie.  We  rarely  see  such  fine  specimens  as 
in  ^uiet  nooks  where  it  is  pretty  well  sheltered  by  the 
snxronnding  vegetation.  It  is  very  striking  to  come  npon 
noble  specimens  in  such  quiet  green  nooks ;  but,  as  before 
hinted,  to  leave  such  a  magnificent  plant  out  of  the  flower 
garden  proper  is  a  decided  mistake. 

Hblianthvs  OBaYALis.^They  use  this  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  as  an  ornamental-leaved  plant  in  the  pleasure 
gionnd,  &c.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  duideHon, 
grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  of  a  very  distinct 
habit.  Its  distinctbn  arises  from  the  fiM^  that  the  leaves 
are  recurved  in  a  peculiarly  graoefiil  manner.  At  the  top 
of  the  shoots,  indeed,  their  aspect  is  most  striking,  from 
springing  up  in  great  profusion  and  then  bending  gracefully 
down.  It  will  form  a  capital  subject  for  the  group  of  fine- 
leaved,  hardy  plants,  not  running  through  the  ground  and 
requiring  all  the  room  for  itself  to  spread  about.  As  it  is  apt 
to  oome  up  rather  thickly,  the  cultivator  will  act  judidously 
by  thinning  out  the  shoots  when  very  young,  so  that  thosci 
which  remain  may  prove  the  stronger  and  the  better 
f  mmiflhed  with  leaves. 

Tnn  Heracleoms. — These  are  pretty  well  known  for  the 
rapid  vigour  and  great  size  of  their  herbaceous  vegetation  i 
but  they  are  as  a  rule  too  coarse,  and  decay  too  early  in 
sommer,  to  be  used  in  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  ground. 
Thty  may,  however,  be  employed  with  advantage  where  a 
robust  and  picturesque  vegetation  is  desired  in  half  wild 
apots  on  islands,  and  for  furnishing  distant  eff^ects. 

Huiscvs  rosbhs.— This  is  a  very  noble  hardy  perennial, 
growing  from  four  to  six  fleet  high  abont  Psris,  and  having 
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the  Tipper  part  of  each  of  its  abundant  shoots  set  thickly 
with  buds  which  produce  flowers  fully  six  inches  across,  of 
a  showy  rose  colour,  with  straight  deeply  coloured  veins 
running  from  the  rich  dark  crimson  base  of  the  petals,  and 
gradually  becoming  lost  towards  the  margin.  There  is 
reason  to  think  it  thoroughly  hardy,  and  it  is  well  worth  a 
trial  in  good  soil  in  the  southern  and  milder  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.    The  show  it  makes  in  autumn  is  really 

Fio.  83. 


Hcracloum  lluvcsccns. 


Tery  fine,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  a  grand  thing  for 
association  with  noble  autumn  flowers,  like  the  Tritoma  and 
Pampas  grass.  As  regards  leaf  eftcct,  it  is  scarcely  sub- 
tropical— to  use  again  that  awkward  term — and  should 
perhaps  be  classed  with  showy  herbaceous  plants ;  but  as 
it  was  used  with  pretty  good  eflfect  in  one  of  the  Paris 
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parks j  I  name  it  here.  It  should  have  a  warm  position^  and 
deep,  rich,  and  light  soil. 

Macleaya  cordata. — This  is  a  fine  plant  in  free  soil,  hut 
comparatively  poor  in  that  which  is  bad  or  very  stiflp.  It 
is  quite  distinct  in  habit  and  tone,  and  sometimes  goes 
beyond  six  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  not  in  themselves 
pretty,  but  the  inflorescence  when  the  plant  is  well  grown 
has  a  distinct  and  pleasing  appearance.  It  will  prove  a 
good  thing  for  associating  with  other  fine  hardy  plants 
suitable  for  making  bold  groups.  With  some  of  the  things 
before  named,  and  with  other  perfectly  hardy  plants,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  as  bold  and  striking 
groups  of  vegetation  as  any  ever  seen  either  with  us  or  in 
Paris,  and  afforded  by  costly  and  tender  exotics  requiring 
winter  protection. 

Me  LI  AN  THUS  MAJOR. — This  is  usually  treated  as  a  green- 
house plant,  and  is  sometimes  put  out  of  doors  in  summer. 
So  grown,  how- 
ever, the  full  Fio.84. 
beauty  of  the 
plant  has  not  time 
to  develope ;  and 
much  the  better 
way  is  to  treat  it 
as  a  hardy  subject, 
putting  it  out  in 
some  sunny  and 
sheltered  spot, 
where  the  roots 
will  not  suff'er 
from  wet  in  win- 
ter. The  shoots 
will  be  cut  down 
with  frost,  but  the 
root  will  live  and 
push  up  strong 
ones  in  spring, 
forming  by  midsummer  a  bush  of  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
leaves.    I  have  grown  it  in  this  way  to  a  much  more  pre- 
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scntablc  condition  than  it  ever  assumes  indoors,  where  it  is 
usually  drawn  too  much.  I  used  to  protect  the  roots  in  winter 
by  placing  leaves  over  them,  and  then  covering  all  with  a 
handlight,  but  have  seen  the  plant  survive  without  this  pre- 
caution. It  is,  however,  best  to  make  quite  sure  by  using 
protection,  except  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  parti- 
cularly favourable. 

MoLoposPERMUM  cicuTARiuM. — Tlicrc  is  a  deep-green 
and  fernlike  beauty  displayed  profusely  by  some  of  the 
umbelliferous  family,  but  I  have  rarely  met  with  one  so 
remarkably  attractive  as  this  species.  ^lany  of  the  class, 
while  very  elegant,  perish  quickly,  get  shabby  indeed  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  are  therefore  out  of  place  in  the 
tasteful  flower  garden ;  but  this  is  firm  in  character,  of  a 

dark  rich  green, 
stout  yet  spreading 
in  habit,  growing 
more  than  a  yard 
high,  and  making 
altogether  a  most 
pleasing  bush.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  a 
native  of  Carniola, 
easily  increased  by 
seed  or  division,  but 
very  rare  just  now. 
I  doubt  if  it  is  even 
in  our  botanic  gar- 
dens, but  hope  to  see 
it  in  cultivation  ere 
long. 

NiCOTIANA  MA- 

CROPHYLLA. — This  is 
simply  a  garden  name 
for  a  fine  large  va- 
rictv  of  the  common 
Tobacco.  As  it  is  so 
readily  raised  from 
Nicotkna  macrophylU.  seed,  and  grows  luxu- 
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riantly  in  rich  floil,  I  need  not  say  it  is  a  Tcry  deaiiaUe 
subject  for  association  with  the  Castor-oil  plant  and  the 
Hke,  and  especially  suited  for  the  many  who  desire  plants 
of  noble  habit,  bnt  who  cannot  presenre  Ihe  tender  ones 
through  the  winter  under  glass.  The  flowers  are  TCiy 
ornamental.  It  should  be  raised  on  a  hotbed,  and  put  out 
in  May. 

Panicum  bvlsosum  is  a  tall  and  strong  grass,  with  a  free 
and  beautiful  inflorescence.  It  grows  about  five  feet  high, 
and  the  floweis  are  very  gracefall)  spread  forth.  It  forms 
an  elegant  plant  for  the  flower  gsrden  in  which  grace  and 
Tariety  are  sought ;  far  dotting  about  here  and  there,  near 
the  margins  of  shrubberies,  &c.  j  and  indeed  for  the  sake  of 
its  flowers  alone.  P.  virgatum  is  also  a  good  bold  grass. 
Both  of  these  may  be  raised  from  seed^  and  are  well  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

Phytolacca  dbcandsa. — ^The  true  plant  of  this  name 
forms  a  wy  firee  and  rigorous  mass  of  Tegctation,  and, 
though  perhaps  scarcely  refined  enough  in  leaf  to  justify  its 
being  recommended  for  flower  garden  use,  no  plant  is  more  ^ 
worthy  of  a  place  wherever  a  rich  herbaceous  vegetation  is 
desired;  whether  near  the  rougher  approaches  of  a  hardy 
fernery,  open  glades  near  woodland  walks,  or  any  like 
positions. 

PoLTGONtm  cvsriDATrH. — ^This  is  an  unusually  large 
herbaceous  species  of  a  genus  which,  as  cultivated  in  our 
botanical  collections,  does  not  appear  likely  to  afford  an 
elegant  or  a  graceful  subject  for  our  gardens.    But  it  is 

one  of  the  best  hardy  things  which  can  be  recommended 
for  their  embellishment.  The  growth  is  rapid,  the  size 
unusual,  pcrhjips  eight  or  ten  feet  in  very  good  soil,  and  the 
bearing  uf  tlic  plaut  not  at  any  season  shabby.  It  is 
covered  with  flowers  in  autumn.  The  same  plant  is  often 
called  P.  Sicboldi,  and  frc(iucntly  sold  by  that  name. 
"\iMicn  planted  siiij^ly,  and  away  from  other  subjects,  its 
head  assumes  a  rather  peculiar  and  pretty  arching  character, 
and  tlicreforc  it  is  not  quite  fit  for  forming  centres  or  using 
in  groups,  so  much  as  for  planting  singly  on  the  turf,  there 
leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself  and  oomu  up  yeui  aiicr  year. 
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In  tlii.H  way  it  would  be  particularly  iLscful  in  the  pleasure 
gTf^und  or  diversified  English  flower  garden.  It  is  also 
good  for  any  position  in  which  a  bold  and  distinct  t\-pe 
of  vcj^etation  is  desired,  while  of  course,  when  we  come 
to  have  fine  groups  of  hardy  "  foliage  plants "  in  our 
gardens,  its  use  will  be  much  extended.    The  deeper  and 


Fm.  8G. 


Rheum  Emodi. 


better  the  soil,  the  finer  will  its  development  prove.  You 
cannot  make  the  soil  too  deep  and  good  if  you  want  the 
plant  to  assume  a  striking  character.  As  with  tender 
plants  wc  have  no  end  of  attention  to  bestow,  often  daily, 
the  time  and  labour  necessary  to  well  prepare  the  ground 
for  a  hardy  subject  should  never  be  grudged.  This  plant 
will  probably  be  also  found  useful  for  game  covert.    It  is 
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eBBily  procured  in  our  nuneriesj  and  there  is,  or  used  to  be, 
plenty  of  it  at  Keir. 

BsiUM  Emodi. — The  Bhubarbe,  from  their  yigour  and  pie* 
tnxesqueneas,  axe  well  worthy  of  cultivation  among  haidy, 
fine-leaved  plants.  Some  of  the  common  kinds  have 
recently  been  placed  in  our  parks^  but  the  most  striking 
and  distmct  of  the  introduced  kinds  is  the  Himalayan 
Bheum  Emodi,  and  it  is  the  one  that  is  sddomest  seen. 

Rhus  olabba  lacinuia. — have  known  this  plant  for 
about  three  years  as  a  subject  of  much  promise  for  garden 
deeovation,  uid  can  oonfidently  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  elegant  dwarf  shrubs  we  can  employ  to 
fiumah  an  attractive  effect.  It  is  a  small  kind,  with  finely 
cut  and  elegant  leaves,  the  strongest  being  about  a  foot  long 
when  the  plants  have  been  established  a  year  or  two. 
When  seen  on  a  nicely  established  plant,  these  leaves  com- 
bine the  beauty  of  those  of  the  finest  Gievillea,  with  a  fern 
firond,  while  the  youngest  and  unfolding  leaves  remind  one 
of  the  dainty  ones  of  a  finely  cut  umbeUifiBrous  plant  in 
spring.  Ubis  variety  observable  in  the  shape,  size,  and 
aspect  of  the  foliage  makes  the  plant  charming  to  look 
upon,  while  the  midribs  of  the  fully  grown  leaves  are  red, 
and  in  autumn  the  whole  glow  off  into  bright  colour  after  the 
ftshion  of  American  shrubs  and  trees.  During  the  entire 
season  it  is  presentable,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  any  vicissi- 
tnde  of  weather  injuring  tt.  Its  great  merit  is  that,  in 
additbn  to  being  so  elegant  in  foliation,  it  has  a  very  dwarf 
habit,  and  is  thoroughly  hardy.  Plants  at  three  years  old 
and  undistmrbed  for  the  past  two  years  are  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  high.  The  heads  are  slightly  branched,  but 
are  not  a  whit  less  elegant  than  when  in  a  rimple-stemmed 
and  young  state,  so  that  here  we  have  clearly  a  subject  that 
will  affoird  a  channing  fisnilike  effect  in  the  foil  sun,  and 
add  gracefiil  verdure  and  dirtinetbn  to  the  fiower  garden. 
"When  the  fiowera  show  after  the  plant  is  a  fbw  yeara  old 
th^  may  be  pinched  off,  and  this  need  only  be  mentioned 
in  the  esse  of  pennanent  groupa  or  plantings  of  it.  To 
produce  the  effect  of  a  Grevillea  or  fern  on  a  small  scale,  we 
should  of  course  keep  Ihis  graceful  Khns  small,  and  propa- 
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gate  it  like  a  bcddini;  ])laut.  The  graceful  mixtures  and 
bouciuot-like  beds  tliut  lui^lit  be  made  with  the  aid  of  such 
plants  need  not  be  suir{;csted  here,  Avhilc  of  course  an  estab- 
lished plant,  or  groups  of  three,  miglit  well  form  the  centre 
of  a  bed.  Planting  a  very  small  bed  or  groiij)  separately  in 
the  flower  garden,  and  many  other  uses  which  cannot  be 
enumerated  here,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  once  tried  it. 
Some  hardy  phints  of  fine  foliage  are  either  so  rampant  or  so 
top  heavy  that  they  cannot  be  wisely  associated  with 
bedding-piants.  This  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  tidy  and  tract- 
able a  grower  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  It 
Trould  be  a  pity  to  put  sucli  a  pretty  plant  under  or  near 
rough  trees  and  shrubs.  Give  it  the  full  sun,  and  good 
free  soil. 

The  Tritomas. — So  hardy,  so  magnificent  in  colouring, 
and  so  fine  and  pointed  in  form  are  these  plants,  that  we 
can  no  more  dispense  with  their  use  in  the  garden  where 
beauty  of  form  as  well  as  colour  is  to  prevail,  than  we  can 
with  the  noble  Pampas  grass.   They  are  more  conspicuously 
beautiful  when  other  things  begin  to  succiunb  before  the 
gusts  and  heavy  nuns  of  autumn^  than  any  plants  which 
flower  in  the  bright  days  of  midsummer.  It  is  not  alone  as 
oomponent  parts  of  large  back  ribbona  and  in  such  positionB 
that  these  grand  ]>lants  are  useful,  but  in  almost  any  ]>nrt 
of  the  garden.    Springing  up  as  a  bold  close  group  on  the 
green  turf  and  away  ficun  brilliant?  surroundings,  they  arc  more 
effective  than  when  associated  with  bedding  plants ;  and  of 
course  many  such  spots  may  be  found  for  them  near  the 
margins  of  the  shrubberies  in  the  generality  of  pleasure 
grounds.    It  is  as  an  isolated  group  flaming  up  amid  the 
verdure  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  grass  that  their  dignified 
aspect  and  brilliant  colour  are  seen  to  best  advantage. 
However,  tastefully  disposed  in  the  flower  garden,  they  will 
prove  generally  useful,  and  particularly  for  association  with 
the  finer  autumn-flowering  herbaceous  plants.    It  seems  we 
do  not  8u£Sciently  appreciate  the  advantage  of  good  hardy 
pilants,  however  much  wc  may  grumble  at  the  consumption  of 
ooala.    Here  arc  the  finest  of  all  autumnal  flowers,  never 
causing  a  farthing  of  expense  for  wintering,  storing,  or  ie« 
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plantings  bat  merely  asking  for  altttile  ofdinaTypreparation  of 
tbe  soil  at  firsthand  yet  they  are  merely  grown  as  acljuncto  even 
in  good  gardens,  andin 

Fick87. 


many  yon  can  scarcely 
find  them.  For  every 
quality  that  should 
make  a  plant  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  the 
flower  gardener,  they 
cannot  be  suipassed  by 
any  subjects  that  re* 
quire  expensiye  care 
idl  through  the  winter ; 
indeed  we  may  say  they 
cannot  be  equalled  by 
any  of  such — a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  is 
not  only  those  who 
possess  stoves,  green- 
houses, and  glass-gar- 
dens, so  to  speak,  that 
may  enjoy  the  highest 


Anemone  japonica  alba. 


beauty  in  their  gardens. 

A  most  satisfactory  result  may  be  produced  by  asso- 
ciating these  Tritomas  with  the  Pampas  and  the  two 
Ariindos,  the  larjjc  Statice  latifolia,  and  the  strong  and 
beautiful  autumn-flowering  Anemone  japonica  alba.  This 
is  peculiarly  suited  for  association  with  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  of  fine  habit,  and  should  be  in  every  garden  where  a 
hardy  flower  is  valued. 

Verdascum  vkrxale. — ^fost  of  us  know  Iiow  very  dis- 
tinct and  imposing  arc  the  larger  Yerbasuuius,  and  those 
who  have  attempted  their  culture  must  soon  have  found  out 
what  transient  far-seeding  things  they  arc.  Of  a  biennial 
character,  their  culture  is  most  unsatisfactory  :  they  either 
migrate  into  the  adjoining  shrubbery  or  di8a})poar  altogether. 
The  possession  of  a  thoroughly  noble  perennial  one  must 
therefore  be  a  desideratum,  and  such  a  plant  will  be  found 
in  the  Uungarian  Verbascum  vemale.    This  is  flne  in  leaf 
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and  statajre^  and  produces  abundance  of  flowers.  The  lower 
leaves  grow  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  lon^,  and  the  plant 
irben  in  flower  to  a  hci<;}it  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  or  even 
more  nhen  in  good  soil.  It  is  a  truly  distinct  subject  for 
helping  us  to  Ytaiety,  and  may^  it  is  to  be  hoped^  ere  long 
be  found  in  our  gardens  and  nurseries.  At  present  it  is  a 
scarce  plant  in  England,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  had  in 
many  of  our  nurseries  or  botanic  gardens^  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  known  plant  of  the  genus  to  ua  in  cultiTa- 
tion.    I  first  saw  it  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Flantes^ 

The  Yuccas. — Among  all  the  hardy  plants  ever  introduced 
to  this  country,  none  surpass  for  our  present  purpose  the 
various  kinds  of  Yucca^  or  "Adam's  Needle/'  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  There  are  several  species  hardy  and  well 
suited  for  flower  garden  purposes^  and^  more  advantageous 
stilly  distinct  from  each  oUter*  The  effect  afforded  by  tiiem, 
when  well  developed^  is  equal  to  that  of  any  hot-house  plant 
that  we  can  venture  in  the  open  air  far  the  summer,  while 
ibey  are  hardy  and  presentable  at  all  seasons.  They  may 
be  used  in  any  style  of  garden ;  may  be  grouped  together  on 
rustic  mounds^  or  in  any  other  way  the  taste  of  the  plsnter 
may  direct.  The  best  perhaps,  considering  its  graoeM  and 
noble  habit,  is  Y.  pendula,  which  ia  simply  invsluable  in 
every  garden.  Old  and  well  established  plants  of  it  standing 
alone  on  the  grass  are  pictures  of  grace  and  symmetryj  from 
Ihe  lower  leaves  which  sweep  the  ground  to  the  central  ones 
that  point  up  as  straight  as  a  needle.  It  is  amusing  to 
think  of  people  putting  tender  plants  in  the  open  air,  and 
Tanning  with  sheets  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  rain 
of  early  summer  and  autumn,  while  perhaps  not  a  gbod 
spedmenof  this  fine  thing  ii  to  be  seen  in  the  place.  There 
is  no  plant  more  suited  than  this  for  planting  between  and 
associating  with  flower  beds.  Next  we  have  Y.  gloriossi, 
more  pointed  in  habit  and  rigid  in  style,  and  also  large 
and  imposing  in  proportions.  Lacking  the  grace  of  pendula, 
it  makes  up  for  it  to  some  extent  by  boldness  of  effect, 
while,  like  tiie  preceding,  it  sometimes  sends  np  a  huge 
mass  of  flower.  Y.  gloriosa  varies  very  much  when  grown 
from  seed— a  good  recommendation,  as  the  greater  variety  of 
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fine  form  we  have  the  better.  Then  there  is  Y.  glaucescens, 
with  a  sea-green  foliage,  and  rather  free  to  flower,  the  buds 
being  of  a  pink  tinge,  which  tends  to  give  the  whole  in- 
florescence a  peculiarly  pleasing  tone.    This  is  a  first-class 


Fio.  88. 


Tucca  pendala. 


plant.  Y.  filamcntosa  is  smaller  than  these,  but  one  which 
flowers  with  much  vigour  and  beauty.  It  is  well  worth 
cultivating  in  every  garden ;  not  only  in  the  flower  garden 
or  pleasure  ground^  but  also  on  the  rough  rockwork^  or  anf 
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spot  requiring  a  distinct  type  of  hardy  vegetation,  and  so  is 
its  fine  tliough  delicate  variegated  variety.  Yucca  flaccida  is 

somewhat  in  the 
way  of  this,  but 
smaller.  It  flow- 
ers even  more 
abundantly  and 
regularly  than 
filamentosa,  and 
is  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The 
preceding  spe- 
cies, if  not  so 
much  used  in  our 
gardens  as  they 
deserve,  are  at 
all  events  known 
in  them.  The 
fbllowing  I  met  with  for  the  first  time  in  Parisian  gardens  : — 

Fio.  90. 


Stalice  lutifulia. 


Y.  lutescens  is  a  species  of  neat  habit  and  slightly  yellowish 
tone  of  shining  green,  and  very  distinct.    Y.  flexilis  is  an 
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ornamentalj  tiiovgli  not  laTge  growing  kind.  Y.  stricta  is  « 
rigid  spedea  aearcely  so  effectire  as  the  preceding;  and 
angostifolia  lias  narrow  pointed  leaves  and  a  distinct  liabtt* 
Y.  Treculeana  is  a  yeiy  noble  apedesj  which  will  be  found 
perfectlj  hardy  on  good  soil  and  in  warm  situations*  It  has 
deeply  furrowed  and  very  large  rigid  leaves^  and  is  well  worthy 
of  culture  even  in  a  cool  housCj  in  which  it  is  sometimes  kept 
in  this  country.  If  we  had  but  this  family  alonej  our  efots 
to  produce  an  agreeable  effect  widi  hardy  plants  need  not 
be  liraitless.  The  freely  flowering  kinds,  filamentosa  and 
flaedda,  may  be  associated  with  any  of  our  nobler  autumn 
flowering  plants^  from  the  Gladiolus  to  the  great  Statice 
latifolia.  The  species  that  do  not  flower  so  often^  like 
pendula  and  gloriosa,  are  simply  magnificent  as  regards  their 
effect  when  grown  in  the  full  sun  and  planted  in  good  soil ; 
and  I  need  not  say  bold  and  handsome  groups  may  be 
formed  by  devoting  isolated  beds  to  this  family  alone.  They 
are  mostly  easy  to  increase  by  dirision  of  the  stem  and 
rhiaome;  and  should  in  all  cases  be  planted  well  and  singlj, 
beginning  with  healthy  young  plants,  so  as  to  secure  per* 
fectly  developed  single-stemmed  specimens. 


List  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Annual  Plants,  ^c,  of  fine 
habit,  worthy  of  employment  in  the  flower  garden  or 
pleiuwre  growuL 


Acaniliua,  8C?eral  spe- 
cies. 

Asclcpins  Bjriaca. 
8utice  latilV^a. 
MoriMkn^folia. 
Poljgonam  cuspMitnTn. 
BhoQm  £modi,and  eevc- 

Tftl  other  species. 
Eaphorbia  Cyparissias. 
I)ati»ca  cannaDina. 
Veratrom  albam. 
Tritomas,  in  TMietj. 
Tbalictrum  faetidmn. 
Cranibc  conlifolia. 
AlUuaa  Uunnensifl. 

liutn. 
Melianthoa  major. 
I^ouiiiMveral  species. 


Splrsea  Anincus, 

veiiu-ta. 
AstilW  rivularis. 

„  rubra. 
Kr^DginiD,  Mvenl  cpe- 
cies. 

Ferula,  several  species. 
Soseli,  „ 
Cbaniacmps  cxcelsa. 
Ciicumis  pcrcnnia. 
Hibiscus  ros«u9. 
Khiu  glabra  ladoiaU. 
Artemuia  annua. 

Ph jrtol ac c :\  il ' ■  c an il r :i . 
Centaurea  babjlonica. 
Lobelia  Tupa. 
Pi'uccilan  iim  rutbenicnm 
licracieiUQ,  several  ape- 
del. 


Dipsiicus  kciitiatUB. 
Allro  iia  ccmua. 
Cynara  borrida. 

„  Scol/nias. 
Cariina  acanthi folUu 
Tclckia  conlifolia. 
Ecbinops  exaltatus. 

„  rutlicnicus. 
Uelianthiia  Mgjrrophjl* 
Ins. 

oi;gjr«]ii|  «&d 

oihers. 
Gtmnem  eeatira. 
Funkia  sulcor  lalm. 

„  japoaica. 
Tritoma.  in  nwtetiet. 
Arando  Donax. 
„  Gonapicua. 
I  Gyneriiim  aigenteom. 
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EljintlB  arcnariiis. 
Bambusa,  several  species. 
Arundinaria  folcata. 
Yucca,  several  species. 
Verbascnm  veraue. 


Aralia  japonica. 

„  edulis. 
Macieaja  cordata. 
Panicam  btilbosuni. 

„  virL'atum. 
EochiA  scof  aria. 


Datura  coratocHula. 
SUybom  eboniemii, 
„  nuriannm. 
Onopordai  Acantblom. 


iMt  of  Hardy  Pla$Us  of  fine  kaHt,  that  may  be  raised 

from  Seed, 

Among  suitable  hardy  plants  that  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  the  following  are  offered  in  recent  seed  catalogues ; — 


Aeuthaa  Intifollus. 
„  moUis. 
„  spinonis. 

Artcniiela  ntinna. 
Astilbe  rivularis. 
Campanula  pjramidalis. 
Cannabis  gigantea. 
Carliaa  acautbifoHa. 
Datura  ceratocaula. 
£cbinop8,severa1  species. 
ErvDgium  bromeliiefo 
fitun. 
„  campestre. 


Erjmiriuni  guMnteum. 
Ferula  comniuni*. 

tingiUua. 
Geranium  aiieiiMaa»ro 

lium. 
Gunnerft  Mftlim. 
Gjmt'rinm  arjrfntenm. 
Ilciiaulbus  argyi'opbjl- 

lu. 

n  Olgjralis. 
Heneleniii  emiucnH. 

„  giganteum. 

,l  platjUeoiuiu. 
EodiiA  Boopario. 


Lobelia  Tupa. 
Morina  loogifolia. 
Oniq[K)fdoii  atabicnm. 

„  tauricum. 
Centaurea  babylonica. 
Panicum,  several  species. 
Phytolacca  deconiUA, 
Salvia  argeo  tea. 
SOybmi  maziMum. 

„  ebumeum. 
Statice  latifulia. 
Tritomas,  in  variety. 
Yucca,  terenl  Rpoaes. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

▼BMAILLB8. 

This  being  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  gardens  in  the  world 
it  beboTcs  128  to  examine  it  somewbat  in  detail — were  we,bow« 
mat,  to  treat  of  it  in  proportion  to  its  real  metitsi  as  a  garden, 
a  very  small  amount  of  space  wonld  suffice,  het  us  pass 
ihroagb  tbe  vast  stone  courtyard  and  take  up  oar  position 
near  tbe  garden  front  of  the  palace.  Standing  near  tbe  walls^ 
looking  over  tbe  gardens,  and  followii^  tbe  vista  of  tbe 
canal  into  tbe  low  countiy  beyond,  tbe  eye  first  rests  on  a 
Tast  spread  of  grarelj  some  marble  margins  of  great  water 
basins,  sundry  protuberances  from  tbe  leTel  of  tbe  water, 
and  away  in  &e  distance  an  eflfect  like  tbat  afibrded  by  a 
suburban  cansl  in  a  bigbly  practicsl  and  nnlovdiy  country. 
A  few  Lombardy  Poplars  belp  tbis  remote  vista,  but  tbe 
effect  of  tbe  wbole  is  from  this  point  of  view  lamentable. 
To  tbe  right  of  tbe  palace  there  is  a  rather  pleasing  garden, 
with  big  box-edgings,  clipped  conical  Yews  and  other  trees, 
and  numerous  statues  well  shown  against  dense  woods  of 
Horse-chestnut  trees.  To  the  left  there  is  one  of  those 
spreads  of  gravel,  grass,  a  few  stumpy  clipped  Tews,  &c., 
generally  known  as  geometrical  gardens,  the  Horse-chestnut 
groves  starting  up  rather  abruptly  and  relieving  tbe  whole 
80  as  to  render  it  tolerable*  Advancing  from  the  palace,  tbe 
lower  terrace  and  its  summndings  come  into  view,  and  the 
effect  improves.  Tbe  faces  of  tbe  terrace  walls  are  hedged 
with  green ;  tbe  flower  borders  are  somewhat  after  the 
feshion  of  those  at  the  Tuileries,  and  surrounded  by  a  line 
of  well-grown  Orange  trees.  Above  tbe  terrace  walls  Yew 
trees  are  planted  and  clipped  very  regularly;  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  fine  and  costly  fountain,  and  the  dense  groves  of 
trees  near  at  band  again  save  tbe  scene  from  bald  fermality. 
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not  to  say  hideonstiess.  Yenailles  is  a  vast  garden,  much 
of  its  interest  being  hidden  behind  these  kindly  groves  of 
trees^  but  we  have  abont  here  the  broadest  effects  of  this 
far-fiuaned  place,  and  may  judge  in  how  far  they  are  worthy 
of  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  and  of  our  admiration  or 
imitation. 

Versailles  is  held  np  by  the  French  and  others  as  the 
queen  of  geometrical  gardens^  and  however  this  position 
may  be  dissented  firom^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  vast 
illustration  of  the  formal  school  of  gardening. 

There  are  in  books  many  dissertations  on  the  several 
styles  of  laying  out  gardens ;  indeed  some  have  Uji^^  ns 
to  China  and  Japan,  and  others  gone  into  Mexico  for  illus- 
tration; but  when  all  is  read  and  exanuned,  what  is  the 
result  to  anybody  who  looks  from  words  to  things  ?  That 
there  are  lealfy  two  styles:  one  straitlaced,  mechanical^ 
fond  of  walls  or  bricks,  or  it  may  be  gravel;  fond  also  of 
such  geometry  as  the  designer  of  wall  papers  excels  in,  often 
indeed  of  a  much  poorer  and  less  graceful  kind  than  that ; 
fond  too  of  squirting  water  in  an  immoderate  degree,  with 
trees  in  tubs  as  an  accompaniment,  and  perhaps  griffins  and 
endless  plaster  and  stone  work.  The  other,  with  true 
humility  and  right  desire,  though  often  awkwardly  and  blun- 
deringly, accepting  nature  as  a  guide,  and  endeavouring 
to  midtiply^  so  far  as  convenience  and  poor  man>power  will 
permit,  her  most  charming  features. 

Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  we  arc  forced,  for  the  sake  of 
accumulating  our  power  and  knowledge,  to  live  in  cities : 
but  such  advantage  as  we  have  in  association  with  each 
other  is  in  great  part  counterbalanced  by  our  loss  of  fellow- 
ship with  nature.  We  cannot  ail  have  our  gardens  now, 
n^^ur  pleasant  fields  to  meditate  in  at  eventide.  Then 
the  fi^nction  of  our  architecture  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
replace  these ;  to  tell  us  about  nature ;  to  possess  us  with 
memories  of  her  quietness ;  to  be  solemn  and  full  of  ten- 
derness, like  her,  and  rich  in  portraitures  of  her ;  full  of 
ddieate  imagery  of  the  flowers  we  can  no  more  gather,  and 
of  the  living  creatures  now  far  away  from  ns  in  their  own 
soUtnde.^ 
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What,  theu,  arc  wc  to  tliiuk  of  those  who  cany  the  dead 
lines  and  changeless  triumphs  of  the  building  and  the  studio 
into  the  garden,  which^  above  any  other  artificial  creation, 
should  give  ns  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  "  fellow- 
ship Avith  naturc^^  ? 

Simply  that  it  is  presumption  and  bad  taste,  founded 
upon  ignorance  of  what  a  true  garden  ought  to  be,  and  of 
knowledge  that  the  deadliest  thing  you  can  do  with  it  is  to 
introduce  any  feature  which,  unlike  the  materials  of  our  world- 
designer,  never  elian!/es.  Away,  then,  with  the  \n'Ltclird 
affectation  of  pretemiini,^  to  enjoy — away  with  the  ignorance 
whicli  asserts  or  blmdiy  believes  that  there  is  some  mys- 
terious and  occult  beauty  in^  or  necessity  for^  such  gaidens 
as  this  ! 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  some  positions  where 
an  iiitrusioii  of  architecture  and  embankments  into  the 
garden  is  justifiable — nay,  even  now  and  then  necessary  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  they  arc  often  said  to  be  so  when 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  quote 
tlic  nonsense  that  is  printed  and  urged  about  things  being 
"  in  keeping,^' — the  necessity  of  making  an  architectural 
garden  associate  with  some  particular  style  of  buildings  and  so 
on.  The  best  terrace  gardens  in  continental  countries  are 
those  built  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  most  calls  for 
them  and  usually  in  positions  where  the  gi'ound  is  steep  and 
rugged ;  and  it  is  in  positions  most  like  these  that  they 
best  succeed,  and  arc  most  wanted  in  this  country.  Why, 
then,  talk  of  "  congruity in  the  matter,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered right  to  place  the  most  geometrical  kind  of  garden 
in  the  spots  where  the  ground  is  most  picturesque  and  ir- 
regular ?  There  is  no  code  of  taste  resting  on  anj  real 
foundation  which  proves  that  garden  or  park  should  haTC 
any  extensiTe  stonework  or  geometrical  arrangement.  Many 
instances  could  be  given  to  prove  that  the  natural  or  nearly 
natural  disposition  of  the  ground  is  far  preferable  to  the  great 
majority  of  expensive  mathematical  gardens. 

Among  other  not  often  urged  objections  to  great  expen- 
diture on  architectural  embellishments,  costly  fountains, 
and  statues^  instead  of  on  the  development  of  the  real  life  and 
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interest  of  a  ^ardciij  is  the  fact  that  outdoor  artistic  embel- 
lishment, good  or  had,  is  by  no  mrnns  so  appropriate  in 
these  cool  and  gusty  climes  as  in  warmer  countries.  "Where 
people  can  live  out  of  doors  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
and  -where  the  winter  is  merely  a  pleasant  dry  kind  of 
atmospheric  tonic  ;  where  the  native  can  dine  for  more  than 
half  the  year  in  a  bower  of  vines,  and  breathe  the  spices  of 
Orange  trees  and  Magnolias — in  the  south  of  France,  Spain^ 
and  Italy,  and  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — 
it  is  more  desirable  to  have  the  nude  form  in  marble  in  the 
open  air,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  lichens  and 
moss  do  not  so  soon  begin  to  embellish  the  carving,  or 
grass  to  grow  out  of  its  interstices^  in  countries  near  the 
sun.  Leave  art  indoors — where,  unfortunately^  we  must 
content  ounelves  for  the  most  part — use  as  few  wall- 
paper pattema  and  as  little  stonework  as  possiUe  in  onr 
gardens,  and  arrange  them  so  that  when  our  sunny 
aeaion  does  come  they  may  be  fidl  of  life  and  change, 
and  that  all  our  efforts  therein  may  tend  to  their  improve- 
ment in  the  right  direction. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  gardening  we  have  a  capital 
example  in  the  case  of  the  Crystal  Palace^  in  the  region  of 
the  great  fountain  basins,  where  a  more  horrid  impression 
is  leoeiTed  than  in  any  part  of  Versailles,  though  the  upper 
teirace  at  the  Palace  illustrates  the  best  features  of  the 
system,  and  shows  as  well  as  anything  I  know  of  in  how 
far  it  may  be  safely  adopted  near  a  great  building.  Bat 
both  at  the  Palace  and  A^crsailles  the  vast  expense  for  a 
poor  theatrical  effect  is  not  the  most  regretful  of  present 
features ;  that,  perhaps — not  to  look  deeply  into  the 
blemishes  of  such  positions — is  the  dirty,  wide^  change* 
less  water  basins^  with  their  squirting  pipes  and  perhaps 
crumbling  margins;  for  the  pufse  that  creates  such  de- 
lights frequently  fails,  if  it  does  not  get  tired  of  expendi- 
ture that  never  produces  the  changeful  beauty  for  which 
the  heart  of  man  yearns.  To  me  there  is  nothing  more 
appalling  than  the  walls,  fountain  basins,  clipped  trees,  and 
long  canals,  &c.,  of  such  a  place  as  Versailles,  not  only  be* 
cause  thqr  utterly  fail  to  satisfy  in  themselTes^  bat  inasmuch 
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as  they  are  ever  accompanied  hy  a  day-gbott  of  waited 
effort — of  riches  worse  than  lost. 

In  connexion  with  the  Crystal  Palace  one  thinks  of 
rained  shareholders;  and  with  Versailles,  of  the  enormona 
sams  wnmg  fimn  an  oppressed  people^  and  put  to  sndi  a 
misersble  nse^  that  one  can  scazcdy  regret  a  wild  liIood« 
danoe  of  revidution  came  and  pat  an  end  to  it  alL  And 
this  was  the  kind  of  good  effected  with  the  money  so  hardly 
wrung  from  starving  millions  I  It  was  merely  burying 
wealth — ^indced^  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  bnried 
it,  for  many  would  prefer  the  naked  earth  to.  these  gyra- 
tions, which  must  be  kept  in  repair  at  great  cost  or  they 
become  intolerable  even  to  their  builders  and  designers. 

When  a  private  individual  indulges  in  expensive  fancies, 
he  has  small  influence  to  injure  any  one  but  himself;  but 
when  the  place  is  a  public  one,  and  set  up  as  an  example 
of  all  that  is  admirable,  then,  in  addition  to  the  first  wasteful 
expenditure,  we  have  an  object  hurtful  to  the  public  taste, 
and  sowing  the  si'cd  of  its  ugliness  all  over  the  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  taste  in  England  is  suflicienlly 
assured  ajjaiust  this;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  have  known  those 
whose  lawns  ^verc  or  might  readily  be  made  t1ie  most 
]:)o;Lutiful  of  gardens,  ruin  tliem,  and  for  tlic  more  i^akc  of 
having  a  terraced  garJcn.  There  is  a  modem  castle  in 
Scotland  where  the  embankments  arc  piled  one  above 
another  till  the  tiling  looks  as  if  the  Chinese  who  carve  the 
ivory  balls  had  been  invited  to  make  a  corresponding  ar- 
rangement in  the  fortification  style.  Were  it  a  matter  of 
trifliiig  cost,  or  which  could  be  easily  abolished  or  even 
avoided,  it  would  not  be  wortliy  our  attention ;  but  being 
80  expensive  that  it  may  curtail  for  years  the  legitimate 
outlay  for  a  garden,  and  prevent  expenditure  in  live  interest 
rather  than  m  slow  crumbling  mouotony,  too  much  cannot 
be  urged  against  it.  The  style  was  in  doubtful  taste  in 
climates  and  positions  more  suited  to  it  than  those  of 
northern  France  and  England;  but  he  who  would  now 
adopt  it  in  an  age  when  civilization  has  set  its  formal  brand 
upon  everything,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  inexhaustible 
and  magnificent  collections  of  trees  and  plants  which  we 
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now  possess,  is  an  enemy  to  eveiy  txue  interest  of  the 

garden. 

We  will  next  visit  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  of  such 
features  as  are  hidden  from  the  general  scene^  first,  how- 
ever, glancing  at  the  Tapis  Vert — the  grassy  avenue  which 
leads  from  the  parterre  to  the  Bassin  d'ApoUon  and  the 
Grand  Canal.  From  it  the  effect  is  much  better  than  from 
the  terrace  above,  and  it,  like  many  parts  of  the  place,  is 
bordered  or  hedged  with  numbers  of  costly  statues  and 
Tases.  They  seem  as  profuse  as  if  the  gold  and  marble  had 
been  dug  up  on  the  spot,  and  as  if  this  had  been  the  reason 
wlij  a  great  garden  had  been  made  in  inch  a  Tery  bad 
position. 

The  Orangery  here,  in  a  sunk  garden  to  the  south  of 
the  Palace  and  the  Parterre  du  Midi,  is  probably  the  most 
remarkable  known.  It  is  most  permanently  and  massively 
built  in  the  face  of  a  terrace,  and  is  more  than  thirteen 
bimdxed  feet  loog  by  thirty-six  wide.  It  is  in  fact  an 
immense  archway,  lighted  at  one  side.  The  height  from^ 
the  balustrade  of  the  terrace  above  to  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
Orangery  is  about  forty-six  feet,  and  once  on  the  occasion  of 
a  night  £Ste  a  poor  English  visitor,  thinking  this  balustrade 
waa  merely  a  dividing  line  between  two  parterres,  jumped  ' 
over,  and  waa  found  nearly  killed  below.  The  collection  of 
Orange  trees  here  is  immense ;  but  as  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  imhappy  phase  of  horticulture  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Tnilcriea  gardens,  little  need  be  said  here.  One  of  the 
trees,  however,  is  deserving  of  especial  remark,  and,  indeed, 
I  hoped  to  give  an  exact  portrait  of  it,  and  should  Ila^c 
done  so  were  it  not  for  an  unpnnctual  photographer.  This 
tree  was  produced  from  seeds  sown  iu  1421,  by  Leonora  of 
Castillc,  wife  of  Charles  III.,  King  ci  Navarre,  and  after 
enduring  between  400  and  500  years,  is  still  healthy  and 
veidant  in  its  lea&ge,  though  a  little  tottering,  and  requiring 
to  be  carefully  propped  np.  That  it  should  have  lived  so 
long  imder  the  circnmstances  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
for  of  course  a  tree  put  into  a  balf-lighted  building  in 
winter,  and  placed  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  at  all 
timet  liable  to  vidsdtodes  at  the  roots,  runs  great  danger 
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compared  to  oue  in  the  open  air.  The  large  collection  of 
Orange-trees  is  usually  placed  in  the  open  air  about  the 
15th  of  May,  and  under  cover  not  later  than  the  15th  of 
•  October,  so  that  the  trees  only  enjoy  the  free  air  and  sun  for 
five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  In  addition  to  the  Orange- 
trees,  a  few  other  exotics  were  kept  in  this  structure  in 
winter,  and  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  Orange* 
trees  at  all  other  seasooB.  These  are  Justicia  Adhatoda^ 
Olea  angustifolia,  Jasminum  azoricum,  and  Edwardsia 
grandiflora.  They  seemed  to  do  remarkably  well  under  the 
treatment  usually  given  to  Grange-trees  on  the  Ck>iitiiienty 
and  the  Justicia  and  Jaaminnm,  and  perhaps  the  others,  are 
in  mj  opinion  more  worthy  of  being  thus  grown  than  the 
Orange^  inasmoch  as  they  display  their  fine  flowers  in  the 
open  air  in  snmmer,  and  they  are  less  costly  than  when 
grown  in  stoves  or  conservatories.  The  specimens  of  the 
Madeira  Jasmine  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw;  the  rich  green 
shoots  drooping  gracefully  and  bearing  abundance  of  flowers. 
The  Justicia  and  otiiers  were  said  to  flower  abundantly  in 
their  seasons.  This,  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
success  whicli  attends  the  culture  of  the  Oleander  and  the 
sweet-scented  Pittosporum  luidcr  like  circumstances^  and 
even  when  preserved  in  cellars  during  the  winter,  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  system,  or 
a  modification  of  it.  It  has  not  spread  among  us^  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  as  practicable  in  England  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  it  is  seen.  With  us  the  nearest  thing  to  it 
is  the  practice  of  putting  handsome  evergreens  in  tubs  for 
placing  in  terrace  gardens,  &c.  But  surely  it  is  scarcdy 
worth  while  doing  this  with  things  that  we  see  in  every 
shrubbery !  If  we  do  go  to-  the  expense  of  growing  plants 
thus^  let  us  select  those  that  will  not  bear  the  open  air  of 
<mr  winters,  but  which  succeed  well  out  of  doors  in  summer. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  numberless  gardens,  foun- 
tains, &c.,  of  Versailles^  and  indeed  impossible,  unless  one 
could  devote  a  book  to  the  subject.  Very  few  of  the  spots 
indicated  on  the  plan  will  please  the  visitor  more  than  the 
garden  or  Bosquet  du  Roi,  near  the  Ojrangery ;  and  simply 
because  the  artifidalness,  the  stonework,  and  want  of 
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repose  which  arc  characteristics  of  the  greater  part  of  Ver- 
sailles, are  here  absent.  It  is  simply  a  sweep  of  grass,  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  trees,  with  a  few  flower  beds  and  fine- 
leaved  plants  here  and  there.  It  is  but  one  of  a  thousand 
types  of  scene  which  pure  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  hardy 
trees  and  plants  may  produce,  and  yet  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  vain,  unsatisfactory,  and  trumpery  character  of 
the  various  far  more  costly  gardens  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. All  visitors  should  see  it  after  surveying  the 
general  dreariness  of  the  rest. 


Fio.  91. 


The  Tapis  Vert. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tapis  Vert,  and  near  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  the  Colonnade  is  very  well  worth  seeing,  and  perhaps 
the  happiest  feature  of  the  architectural  gardening.  The 
grove  encloses  a  peristyle  in  marble  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-two  columns  of 
marble  in  diflerent  colours,  with  the  capitals  in  white 
marble,  and  all  most  richly  ornamented.  Under  each  arch 
is  placed  a  vase-like  basin  in  marble  from  which  springs  a 
jet  d'eau,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  arena  is  a  group  in 
marble  representing  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.    The  eflect  of 
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the  whole,  closely  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  dense  grove^  is 
very  fine. 

To  the  right  of  the  chfiteau,  the  most  interesting  spot,  is 
the  Bosquet  des  Bains  d'Apollon.  This  is  simply  a  large 
and  picturesque  surfiicc  of  rack,,  well-backed  by  trees  and 
with  a  pillared  grotto  or  recess  about  its  centre,  eontaining 
the  group  in  white  marble  shown  iu  the  accompanying 
plate.  To  tlie  rv^lii  and  lei't  oi'  this  magnificent  group;  and 
also  exposed  oii  the  rocky  face,  are  two  groups  m  marble, 
representing  the  horses  of  the  sun  watered  by  iritons. 
These  three  groups  form  the  moit  imposing  ensemble  of 
Bculpture  at  Versailles.  When  tlic  waters  play,  a  cast  ade 
tumbles  from  the  rocks  into  the  piece  of  water  at  their 
base.  Tlie  banks  in  front  of  them  are  wildly  clothed  with 
trailing  shrubs,  the  Polypody  densely  mantles  the  rocks; 
the  vegetation  around  is  tastefully  arranged  to  suit  the 
scene,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  most  striking  and  satis- 
factory in  the  gardens  at  Versailles. 

On  the  fountains  and  waterworks  of  Versailles  skill  and 
gold  were  lavished  by  tlieir  creators.  The  Bassiu  de  Nep- 
tune is  the  most  important.  As  the  waters  only  j  Uy 
on  special  occasions,  and  as  they  cost  about  10,000  francs 
every  time  they  do  play,  one  is  jnsLilied  in  considering  the 
basins  in  their  usually  dormant  aspect.  Jsothing  can  look 
more  wretched  than  any  garden  e.xhibiting  large  fountain 
basins.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24<th  cf  September,  1868, 
I  strolled  round  this  fountain  bosiu,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover some  beauty  in  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fruits 
falling  abundantly  from  the  Hor^c- chestnut  groves  close  at 
hand  and  a  poor  woman  gathering  them  for  fuel,  I  should 
have  imagined  myself  in  a  dead  world.  The  formality  of 
the  surroundings,  the  mouldering,  faded  margins  and  inde- 
scribable emptiness  and  ugliness  of  the  scene,  seemed  only 
worthy  of  some  sphere  of  geometrical  craters  and  pools. 

The  figure  showing  this  basin  in  full  play  obviates  any 
necessity  of  describing  it.  The  up|M  r  margin  of  the  ba^^in  has 
twenty-two  large  vases  in  lead,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs, 
while  on  tlic  face  of  the  wall  are  three  immense  groups  iu 
the  same  mateiial — ^the  central  one  represeutiiig  Neptune  and 
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Amplitrite  seated  in  a  Tast  shell  muroiinded  by  nymphs, 
tritons,  and  sea  monsters.  The  western  gionp  represents 
Ocean  resting  npon  a  sea  nnioom — ^that  to  the  east  Frofcens, 
while  at  the  aii§^  are  two  colossal  dragons  bearing  Cnpids. 
This  fountain  is  the  last  to  play  of  all  those  at  Versa^les, 
the  grand  final  scene  of  the  day,  nsually  beginning  about 
five  o'clock,  when  all  the  others  have  ceased.  The  effect  is 
very  good  of  its  kind,  and  attracts  great  crowds  of  people. 


Fjo.  93. 


One  of  the  statues  on  the  npper  terrace. 
Vaae  from  the  basin  of  Ist^iiuuti.  Vase  Borghvse. 


It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  riches 
possessed  by  almost  every  part  of  the  garden  in  statues 
and  vases.  The  accompanying  figure  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  execution. 

The  Bassin  de  Latone  has  five  circular  basins,  rising  one 
above  the  other  in  a  pyramidal  form,  surmounted  by  a  group 
representing  Latona  with  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  goddess 
imploring  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter  against  the  peasants  of 
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Libya,  who  refused  her  water.  The  peasants,  changed,  or 
in  the  process  of  being  changed,  into  frogs,  tortoises,  and 
lizards,  arc  placed  on  the  different  levels,  and  shoot  water 
upon  Latona  from  every  direction.  The  tablets  are  of  red 
marble,  the  group  white  marble,  and  the  frogs,  &c.,  in  lead, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  striking  when  the  waters 
play. 

There  are  many  other  fountains,  basins,  &c.,  of  minor 
importance  which  the  visitor  will  be  delighted  to  escape 
from  into  the  garden  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  park. 

The  Grand  and  the  Petit  Trianons  are  simply  two  villas 


Fio.  93. 


Temple  tie  1' Auiour  iu  the  gardens  of  tho  Petit  Trianon. 


at  the  extremity  of  the  park,  each  with  extensive  gardens. 
Those  of  the  first  mentioned  are  among  the  most  angular, 
ugly,  and  cheerless  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  see — those 
of  the  Petit  Trianon  by  far  the  best  gardens  at  or  near  Ver- 
sailles. To  pass  into  them  from  these  interminable  gardens, 
where  the  "  genius  of  Le  Notre  "  has  been  so  successful 
in  stealing  from  nature  every  grace,  is  as  refreshing 
as  being  suddenly  transferred  from  some  gigantic  Cotton- 
opolis to  a  g^een  and  sunny  Piedmontcsc  valley.  It  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  gar- 
dens were  in  great  part  laid  out  by  her  in  what  the  French 
call  the  "  English"  or  natural  style.    Most  of  the  expense 
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has  been  devoted  to  the  planting  of  choice  kinds  of  hardy 
trees,  of  which  there  are  many  fine  specimens  in  the  grounds, 
many  planted  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  great  many  newer 
species  since.  Quiet  and  refreshingly  verdant  glades,  a  tiny 
streamlet  picturesquely  meandering  through  them,  a  well 
designed  piece  of  water,  a  little  Swiss  village,  dairy,  &c., 
erected  by  Marie  Antoinette,  constitute  the  chief  charms  of 
the  place  apart  from  its  associations.  But  trees  and  grass, 
and  shrubs  and  flowers^  a  streamlet  and  rocks,  a  lake  and 


Fio.  94. 


View  in  the  garden  of  tbo  Petit  Trianon. 


a  few  picturesque  buildings,  how  much  you  can  do  with 
them !  We  travel  far  and  wide  to  see  natural  combina- 
tions of  a  few  of  these,  and  find  them  lovely  and  different  in 
every  clime.  Even  so  may  we  make  our  gardens  vary, 
and  infinitely  more  so,  because  we  may  combine  the  vege- 
table beauties  of  many  climes,  while  in  nature  we  only  get 
a  comparatively  limited  view  of  them  in  any  one  spot. 

No  visitor  to  the  Petit  Trianon  should  omit  to  see  the 
Jardin  des  Fleurs  in  front  of  the  house  of  M.  Charpentier, 
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diief  gaidener  of  the  Trianons.  It  u  a  garden  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  not  laxg^  bat  containing  a  rieh  variefy 
of  planta  tastefully  arranged.  There  axe  many  handsome 
haxdy  tiees,  groups  of  Anmdo  and.Psmpas  dotted  on  the 
glass,  tiie  Tsmaxiz  nsed  in  like  manner,  and  Teiy  eflbctiTe 
with  masses  of  Cannas,  Salvias,  New  Zesland  Has,  and 
nnmerons  other  tender  plants  put  out  for  the  sammer. 
These  are  nsnally  very  graceftilly  arranged,  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  larger  specimens  carafolly  concealed  by  dwarfer 
snljeets  and  plenty  of  verdant  grass  as  well  as  brilliant 
flowers. 

In  the  immediate  neighbomrhood  of  this  garden  are  very 
eztensiTe  and  well  managed  nnrseries  for  the  supply  of  the 
imperial  gardens  of  Paris.  To  the  professional  horticulturist 
they  wiU  prove  worthy  of  a  visit 

FimitdnebleaH,  and  the  GUuUohi$  Ormmds  of  M,  Souchet, 

Fontainebleau  is  one  of  many  places  iu  France  not  likely 
to  be  remembered  with  much  pleasure  for  their  gardens. 


Fio.  95. 


Ctmol  iu  tuo  gardens  of  FontaiiieblMii. 


Hie  formality  of  the  water  and  the  avenues  and  the  lines  of 
fusty  clipped  Lime  trees  render  it  impossible  for  the  eye  to 
find  in  sueh  a  place  any  of  the  solace  or  charms  of  a  true 
garden.  The  portion  planted  as  an  English  garden'' 
has  indeed  some  peace  about  it,  but  unhappily  the  strictest 
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formality  governs  cvcrj"  line  of  tlic  vegetation  on  the  garden 
front  of  the  palace.  It  is  that  type  of  garden  "which  has 
not  a  curious  corner  in  it  nor  a  ray  of  novelty,  and  conse- 
quently to  describe  it  in  detail  would  be  to  waste  space.  Tlie 
illustrations  show  it  fully,  but  with  a  touch  of  grace  which 
it  docs  not  really  possess,  for  an  artist  has  too  much  feeling 
to  draw  it  in  all  its  angularity  and  baldness,  and  weaves  in 
over  the  grateful  surface  a  little  of  the  freedom  and  grace 
of  nature.  The  only  feature  of  any  practical  horticul- 
tural interest  in  the  place  is  the  famous  Treillc  du  Roi,  an 


Fio.  9C. 


View  in  tho  forest  of  Fontaincbleao. 


enormous  wall  of  vines,  which,  bordering  the  park,  is  said 
to  annually  produce  SOOOlbs.  or  OOOOlbs.  of  grapes.  It  is 
planted  with  the  Chassclas  dc  Fontaineblcau,  and  the  wall 
is  well  managed,  as  indeed  one  would  expect  it  to  bc^  so 
near  Thomery. 

Of  the  things  to  be  seen  at  Fontaineblcau,  those  best 
worth  remembering  are  far  away  from  the  chateau  and 
even  from  the  garden.  It  is  tedious  work  getting  away 
from  the  interminable  long  straight  roads  that  lead  from 
the  ch&tcau  in  every  direction;  but,  once  in  the  midst  of 
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one  of  tliose  wilds  where  hoge  rocks  and  indigenona  trees 
are  scattered  in  about  equal  profosiciij  the  visitor  wQl 
hardly  ask  himself  why  Bosa  Bonhenr  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bat  the  most  beantifiil  of  those  glorious  wilds  in  the 
forest  does  not  present  a  greater  charm  to  the  landscape 
artist  or  the  lorer  of  the  pictnresqne  than  M.  Souchef  s 
collection  of  Gladioli  affords  to  the  horticnltnrist.  It 
is  by  far  the  finest  collection  in  Uie  world,  and  a  remade* 
aUe  example  of  high  cnltivation.  M.  Sonchet  is  the  Em- 
peror's gardmer,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  cnltivating  the  Gladiolus  for  more  than  thirty  years ; 
and  it  was  cnltiYated  also  here  by  his  father.  This  u  the 
most  noUe  of  onr  autumnal  flower  garden  ornaments^  and 
one  comparatively  neglected  by  us.  There  is  no  flowering 
plant  so  well  calculated  to  improve  the  aspect  of  the 
autumnal  garden,  of  no  matter  what  style.  H.  Souchet 
grows  it  in  fields^  surrounded  by  white  stone  walls.  His 
ground  was  for  the  most  part  formerly  occupied  by  market 
garden  enltivatorsi  and  these  uaiuilly  surround  their 
gardens  by  such  walls.  He  altogether  occupies,  with  the 
culture  of  his  favourite,  from  eight  to  nine  hectares  of  land, 
or  say  about  twenty  acres  English. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  in 'this  ground  is  that  about 
half  of  the  land  is  unoccupied  for  the  current  year.  That 
bare  portion  is  ploughed,  and  manured,  and  cultivated 
throughout  the  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  thus  he 
has  fiesh  land  in  capital  condition  for  his  bulbs  every  year. 
Besides,  the  &ct  that  the  ground  is  bare  for  a  year  helps  to 
counteract  to  some  extent  the  particularly  vicious  insect 
enemies  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  as,  having  no  food  on 
the  ground  fisr  the  summer,  they  are  not  attracted ;  and  iHien 
the  ground  is  rolled  between  the  ploughing  and  manuring 
the  tracks  of  the  courteli^  are  easily  seen,  and  it  may  be 
readily  destroyed.  This  idle  ground  is  thoron^y  tilled, 
ploughed,  or  in  some  way  disturbed  sax  or  seven  times 
during  the  season,  and  he  would  like  to  do  it  a  dozen 
times  if  time  or  labour  would  pennit.  The  ground  planted 
this  year  will  of  course  be  empfy  next,  and  so  on.  Over 
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the  "whole  of  the  extensive  grounds  planted  with  Gladioli 
you  could  not  notice  a  decayed  leaf,  and  all  the  plants  were 
in  the  rudest  health,  some  of  the  varieties  growing  as  much 
as  six  feet  high.  It  was  a  fine  sight  at  any  time  of  the 
day  to  sec  the  magnificent  stretch  of  varied  bloom  ;  but 
the  davs  about  the  time  of  mv  last  visit  were  vcrv  hot,  and 
one  was  obliged  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  see 
it  at  its  best.  Although  very  showy  at  noon,  yet  the  hot 
stin  had  caused  the  most  o])en  flowers  to  flag  a  little,  liut 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  dew  hung  upon  the  bloom, 
and  every  petal  was  braced  with  its  freshness^  the  flowers 
were  magnificent. 

Tlie  insect  enemies  of  M.  Souchet  would  prove  enough 
to  deter  and  defeat  most  men.  He  makes  ceaseless  war 
against  them,  and  if  they  do  succeed  in  destroying  a  bulb 
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now  and  then,  it  generally  forms  the  guide  to  their  detection 
and  destruction.  If  the  courteliere  or  mole  cricket  were 
allowed  his  own  way  for  a  fortnight  in  these  grounds,  I 
fear  some  of  the  great  bulb  houses  would  sufler  from,  their 
irant  of  Gladioli  in  autumn.  TMien  this  strong  and  well 
anned  little  fellow  gets  into  a  bed  of  choice  Gladioli,  yon 
cannot  well  dig  him  ont  as  you  could  if  he  happened  to  be 
in  an  open  spot.  The  way  he  is  killed  here  is  so  interesting 
and  effective  that  I  must  relate  it.  M.  Souchet  explained 
it  to  me ;  but  so  many  receipts  for  extenninating  yermin 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  trying  the  second  time,  that 
probably  I  should  not  have  noticed  it  had  he  not  called  a 
workman  and  given  me  an  illustration  on  the  spot.  When 
the  mole  cricket  goes  about,  he  leavea  a  little  loose  ridge, 
like  the  animal  after  which  he  is  named :  and  when  his 
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presence  is  detected  in  a  closely  planted  bed  of  Gladiolus 
at  Fontaincbleau,  they  generally  press  the  ground  quite 
smooth  with  the  foot,  so  that  his  track  and  h;ilting-])lace 
may  be  more  distinctly  seen  the  next  time  he  moves  about. 
This  had  been  done  in  the  present  instance  in  the  case  of 
a  young  bed  of  seedlings.  We  saw  his  track,  and  a  work- 
man, who  brought  with  him  a  jar  of  water  and  one  of 
common  oil,  opened  a  little  hole  with  his  finger  above  the 
spot  where  the  enemy  lay.  Then  he  filled  it  with  water 
twirc,  and  on  the  top  of  the  water  poured  a  little  oil.  The 
water  gradually  descended,  and  with  it  the  oil,  which, 
closing  up  the  breathing  pores  of  the  mischievous  little 
brute,  caused  it  to  begin  to  suffer  from  asphyxia,  and  in 
about  twenty  seconds  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  put 
forth  its  horns  from  the  water,  go  back  a  little  when  it  saw 
us,  hnt  again  come  forth  to  die  on  the  surface,  hindered 
for  ever  from  destroying  valuable  bulbs.  Being  very  strong 
and  well  armed,  a  single  mole  cricket  can  do  a  deal  of  damage 
in  a  bed  of  Gladiolus,  and  therefore  the  moment  the  work- 
men of  M.  Souehet  see  a  trace  of  the  pest  they  take  means 
to  catch  it  as  described^  jars  of  water  and  oil  being  always 
kept  at  hand. 

The  mole  cricket  is  only  one  enemy — ^the  ver  blane  is 
wofse.    Of  what  a  vile  opponent  this  is, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  when  I  relate  the        ^'*<»'  98. 
precautions  M.  Souehet  is  obliged  to  take 
against  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a 
few  Rhododendrons.    He  has  built  a  pri- 
yate  house  near  his  Gladiolus  grounds,  and 
wishing  to  have  a  couple  of  beds  of  these 
shrubs  within  view  of  the  windows,  he  has 
had  to  build  strong  cemented  walls  deep 
into  the  earth  around  each  bed,  and  fiU  'ffe"coc£c£Sr)."* 
in  the  bottom  with  a  deep  bed  of  fine 
sandj  so  as  to  guard  against  the  entrance  of  this  dreaded 
worm  into  the  bed.    But  it  is  among  his  bulbs  that  most  is 
to  be  feared.    He  employs  a  great  number  of  people  to  gather 
the  parent  insect  at  the  egg-depositing  season^  has  the  larvae 
picked  up  after  the  plough^  and  one  way  or  another  avoids 
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iheir  ravages,  though  at  great  cost  of  time  and  money. 
The  yer  hianc  is  simply  the  larva  of  the  cockchafer. 

The  damage  done  by  these  enemies  to  horticulture  and 
agriculture  in  France  is  almost  incredible.  They  axe  pro- 
ductive of  &r  greater  injuries  than  any  that  yre  are  visited 
with  through  insects;  and  though  their  ravages  are  not  so 
noticeable  in  this  country,  it  is  very  likely  that  tlicy  occa- 
sionally do  a  good  deal  of  damage  perlmps  -without  beiiig 
suspected.  "Where  they  happen  to  be  plentiful  in  or  near 
gardens  they  are  sure  to  be  at  mischievous  vork,  and  shoiUd 
be  watched  accordingly.  Gardens  and  fields  and  whole 
districts  are  sometimes  mined  by  the  ver  blanc  in  France ; 
and  there  are  even  places  whore  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate 
any  kind  of  vegetable  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the 
mole  caAdkieL 

The  soil  is  a  very  sandy,  not  a  flnf^  one,  observe,  but 
<me  with  some  holding  power,  and  yet  when  you  get  a  dry 
bit  of  a  clod  of  it,  and  crumble  it  fine  on  a  silk  glove,  you 
find  that  most  of  it  sinks  through  to  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  in  the  form  of  nearly  impalpable  sand.  It  is  well 
manured,  and  pretty  rich  and  deep,  from  having  been  long 
used  as  kitchen-garden  ground.  Horse  manure  is  preferred, 
and  that  as  well  rotted  as  possible.  The  time  of  planting 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  tilings  to  be  aequaiutcd 
with,  and  they  do  it  here  from  April  till  the  early  port  of 
June.  The  late  planting  is  not  often  resorted  to  however. 
Tlicy  prefer  the  beginning  of  May  for  the  general  and  the 
safest  planting.  ^i'lio  raedium-sized  bulbs  give  the  best 
flowers  as  a  nile_,  the  big^'^cst  often  brcakin^^  into  scleral 
stems  instead  of  giving  one  good  one.  To  plant  at  varicus 
times  of  course  will  lead  to  a  succession  of  bloom.  The 
seedlings  flower  in  their  third  year.  Tlic  time  laKiui;^  up 
is  October,  and,  from  the  great  (iii:i!i!ity  to  bo  stored,  this 
process  sometimes  goes  on  to  the  bt^iuaing  of  November. 
The  plants  arc  mostly  in  beds,  about  four  feet  \;id(',  j  laccd 
in  rows  across  the  bed,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inchcjs  apart. 
The  beds  arc  all  covt  red  with  short  litter  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  In  verv  hot  weather  thev  arc  well  watered,  ilaeh 
kind  is  numbered,  the  scraps  of  lead  on  which  the  numbers 
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are  stamped  being  wrapped  round  bits  of  Vine  prunings, 
stuck  in  the  earth.  The  beda  are  also  carefully  examined 
during  the  blooming  season,  so  as  to  destroy  all  those  not 
true  to  name,  or  what  are  termed  *'  rogues/'  Such  are  the 
chief  points  as  to  ciiltivatioD, — tl&X  for  a  selectioiL  of  the 
varieties. 

There  are  altogether  in  cultivation  here  between  250  and 
300  varieties.  Of  these,  we  first  selected  the  undermentioned 
as  bcst^  and  then  went  over  them  again,  marking  the  very 
best  of  all.  This  second  or  choicest  selection  la  indicated 
by  an  astenak  to  all  those  so  chosen : — 


Achille. 

Anais. 

lie  lie  GabrifUe. 

Charles  Didwnfl. 

Cherubini. 
*Dr.  Liadlejr. 
*Dac  (le  Malakofll 

El  Dorado. 

Fulton. 

Galilee. 

•ImpSmtrioe  £iig€iiie. 
•J«in«8  Veitcb. 
•John  Waterer. 

Lady  Fnnkiin. 

LMnintinie. 
♦Le  rousBin. 

ha,  Titieni. 


•Lord  Byron. 
•Madame  Furtado. 

Madauie  Legible. 

Madame  dc  Sevign6. 
•Madame  Vilmorin. 

Marechal  Yaillant. 
•Marie  Dumorticr. 

Mazcppa. 

Met^ore. 
•Meyerbeer. 
•MUton. 

•M.  Ad.  Brongniart. 
•Napoleon  III. 

Newton. 

Ophir. 

•I'^uulopc. 


Prince  of  WalM. 

Priucess  of  Wales. 
•Princesae  Glothilde. 
•Princen  Haiy  of  Ctai> 

bridge. 
•Queen  Victoria. 

Reverend  Mr.Bericdej. 

Roi  Leopold. 

Ruix>IlH. 

•Sbakspeare. 

Sir  William  Hooker. 

StophenBon. 

Stuart  Low. 

TboDias  Moors. 
*Sir  Jooeph  ^zton. 

Vesta. 

•Sir  Walter  Scott. 


It  is  evuleiit  there  is  an  amjjlc  field  from  which  to  select, 
and  a  sufficient  variety  to  please  the  most  fastidious,  M. 
Souchct  grows  exclusively  for  "wholesale  houses,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bulbs  of  these  attractive  autumnal 
flowers,  which  arc  met  with  in  the  stores  of  the  Paris  and 
London  nurserymen  or  seedsmen,  are  derived  from  the 
grounds  of  this  most  successful  of  cultivators.  I  cannot 
close  this  without  acknowl( dgmg  the  great  kindness  of  M. 
and  Madame  Souchet,  both  as  amiable  ai\(l  (^xccllctit  in 
private  life  as  M.  Soucliet  is  distinguished  in  horticulture; 
and  some  of  the  plcasantest  of  the  many  agreeable  visits  I 
liavc  made  to  great  gardens  were  those  paid  to  M.  and  Madame 
Souchet  and  the  forest  and  gardens  of  Fontainchlcau. 

In  France  the  Gladiolus  is  cultivated  much  more  abun- 
dantly than  with  us — a  state  of  things  which  should  not 
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long;  contlinio,  nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  grcneral 
(  ultivntioii,  or  niore  calculated  to  improve  the  i^eneral  aspect 
of  our  oriuimental  gardens.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  re- 
commendatiorjs  nf  this  fine  bulb  is  that  its  flowers  contimie 
to  open  long  alter  the  spike  is  cut^  and  bloom  in  a  vase  of 
•water  as  freely  in  the  open  garden.  T  have  never  seen 
nnything  more  beautitui  or  efTective  than  large  Serre?  vases 
tilled  with  the  spikes  of  the  tmer  kinds  in  "ST.  Sourlirt^s 
house.  ]\Iany  of  his  varieties  grow  five  feet  or  more  high ; 
when  cut,  a  yard  or  more  of  the  spike  is  preserved,  no 
otlier  arrangement  being  needed  except  to  insert  their  bases 
in  the  mouth  of  the  vase,  and  alh^w  their  heads  to  spread 
widely  forth,  placing  a  few  branches  of  evergreens,  or  any 
Terdure  at  hand,  among  the  stems,  just  to  give  them  a  little 
relief.  There  is  no  one  kind  of  flower  that  could  make 
such  a  noble  combination,  and  the  effect  within  the  cool, 
thick-walled  French  house,  on  hot  days,  was  of  the  highest 
character.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Gladiolus  is  the 
finest  of  all  our  flowers  for  indoor  decoration  in  autumn,  its 
tall  and  noble  spike  entirely  preventing  it  from  being  used 
to  produce  the  dumpling-like  effects  given  by  Dahlias  and 
other  popular  flowers ;  and  in  the  open  air  ita  uses  are  eyen 
more  valuable. 

It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  in  all  cases  either  a 
naturally  sandy,  rich,  and  deep  light  soil  should  be  given 
to  it,  or  one  made  so  artificially.  There  arc  many  stiff  and 
sticky  soils  on  which  it  would  be  mnch  better  to  avoid  its 
culture,  and  turn  one's  attention  to  things  more  tolerant  of 
the  soiL  But  the  question  of  soil  once  settled^  let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  bed  of  choice  Roses  in  some  position  nesr  the 
house.  Most  pzobably  this  bed  will  present  a  somewhat 
disappointing  aspect  after  the  Roses  arc  past  their  best ;  and 
even  if  they  continue  to  flower  well,  the  peeping  forth  of 
some  splendid  spikes  of  Gladioli  here  and  there  will  surelj 
not  detract  from  their  beauty.  To  secure  this,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  insert  some  bulbs  of  the  various  kinds  of  Gladidi 
in  the  spaces  between  the  Hoses  in  the  early  part  of  May,  or 
thereabouts,  planting  them  singly  here  and  there,  and  at  about 
three  or  fi)ur  inches  deep,  and  taking  up  the  roots  in  the 
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month  of  October.  Is  it  necessary  to  suggest  a  score  of 
other  analogous  uses  ?  Need  it  be  said  how  tastefully  thej 
may  be  introduced  just  within  the  edge  of  the  low  choioe 
plantation,  or  in  beds  of  valuable  shrubs  on  the  lawn?  Groups 
of  them  in  the  centre  of  flowQr*beds  would  be  splendid;  and 
planted  thinly  here  and  there  among  beds  of  low-growing 
mdqeota — ny  Saponaria,  Mignonette,  &c.,  they  would  xiw 
above  iheae,  and  their  effect  above  the  surfacing  flower  would 
jOBOwe  very  fine  indeed.  They  may  be  placed  in  groups  or 
rings  around  Standard  Roses ;  they  will  make  the  most 
valuable  groups  in  the  mixed  border ;  and  finally,  we  may 
make  grand  beds  of  them  by  themselvea^  or  associated  with 
Lilies  or  Irises. 

St,  CUmd,  popular  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
tminteresting  gardens  known.  It  is,  however,  worth  seeing, 
if  only  to  get  an  idea  of  how  mnch  "  the  genius  of  a  Le 
Notre''  may  do  to  spoil  a  place  naturally  beautiful.  The 
canals,  the  lines  of  ugly  clipped  trees^  and  every  base  feature 
of  geometrical  gardening  are  there,  but  nothing  wortili 
remembering  as  an  example.  The  rituation  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiM  that  gardening  man  could  desire,  and  would 
be  ravishing  if  tastefully  and  simply  laid 
out  in  the  natural  style.  The  lamentable 
eflbct  of  clipping  the  trees  is  well  shown 
in  the  plate ;  it  is  very  evident  the  poor 
trees  do  not  like  it.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  striking  example  of  labour 
worse  than  thrown  away  than  that  be- 
stowed on  clipping  trees  in  many  Erench 
gardens.  Not  only  are  the  trees  them- 
selves robbed  of  all  individual  beauty  or 
character,  but  many  noble  places  are 
spoiled  by  their  presence.  Froqnently  the 
trees  become  hideous  from  disease  conse- 
quent upon  mutilation ;  and  what  th^  are 
in  perfection  may  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing model  tree  figured  by  a  professor  in  one  A  French  idMl  of 
of  the  best  French  books  on  arboriculture.  tne-beaa^. 
Any  real  neoessily  fixr  this  cUppuig  does  not  exist 
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WTicn  trees  are  planted  in  close  lines  to  form  a  shady 
avenue,  their  natural  tendency  is  to  form  a  beautiful 
and  formal,  though  picturesque  arch,  so  that  clipping  them 
to  obtain  this  is  a  futile  barbarism.  Do  we  want  to  prevent 
them  spreading  forth  and  filling  the  streets  with  their  great 
wide  heads  ?  If  so  we  may  select  trees  almost  pillar-like  in 
their  habit,  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  the  fastigiatc  Acacia, 
and  various  trees  of  similar  aspect.  Do  we  require  them 
flat-headed  and  low,  so  that  while  shading  the  hot  street 
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they  may  not  darken  all  the  windows  ?  If  so  wc  have  the 
Paulownia,  of  great  shading  power,  and  fine  as  a  street  tree 
on  dry  soil,  without  a  disposition  to  mount  much  higher 
than  the  headed-down  Limes  we  notice  in  so  many  London 
street  gardens. 

Meudon  is  much  less  known  and  visited  by  English 
people  than  St.  Cloud  or  Versailles,  though  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  please  as  much  as  the  former.  For  a  charming  >-icw 
of  Paris  and  the  intervening  country  it  is  superior  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  equal  to  any  spot  near  Paris.    This  view  may 
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be  best  enjoyed  £nom  the  temoe,  which  is  tastefully  planted 
and  not  disfigured  with  Orange  trees  in  tnbs,  as  many  con* 
tinental  gardens  are.  As  to  its  gardening  proper,  the  most 
norol  fSeature  is  an  ornamental  orchard — ^a  good  idea.  This 
is  simply  formed  by  planting  shnibberies,  gionpSi  and 
single  specimens  of  wdl  tiaaned  froit  trees  in  an  nndnlatbg 
piece  of  pleasure  gronnd  instead  of  the  ordinary  snigects 
generally  used.  The  plan  is  well  worthy  of  adoption,  nearly 
all  of  onr  best  fimit  trees  being  hi^y  TaluaUe  as  orna- 
ments abne. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

THJt  PLANT  DECOKATION  Of  ATAETHSNn — ^BIIOBH  IN  TBI 
CONSBBYATOBT — VAUn — TBB  IVT  AND  ITS  1J8B8  IN  FAXUIAN 
OABOBN8. 

The  plant  decoraiion  qf  apartments. 

The  graceM  custm  of  growing  plants  in  livrng  roonu  is 
yerj  much  more  prevalent  on  the  Continent  than  with  ns« 
It  is  tme  that  we  often  see  a  display  of  flowering  plants  in 
jroomSj  though  we  yetf  rarely  rise  to  the  nse  of  subjects 
distmgoiflhed  hy  beauty  of  form,  or  select  those  that  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  culture  indoors.  But  the  day  is  ap- 
proaching when  the  value  of  graoefol  plants  as  house  oma* 
ments  will  be  very  fully  recognised ;  and  that  the  substitution 
of  life  and  ehangefol  interest  fixr  much  thatj  however  costly 
or  well  executed^  is  without  theie  qualities^  will  prove  a  gain 
Urn  will  doubt  Apart  altogether  from  their  effect  as  oma- 
mentsj  what  can  more  agreeably  introduce  us  to  the  study 
of  natural  history  ?  fEhe  influence  of  the  graceftd  form  of 
a  young  Palm  in  tibie  hall^  the  fladnating  verdure  of  Ferns 
and  flne-leaved  plants  ftom  many  countries  in  the  drawing- 
room^  and  flowen,  from  the  Orchids  of  the  uplands  of 
Mexico  to  the  tiny  bulbs  of  Buropc^  in  your  Lilliputiaa 
room-oonservatory«  is  surely  more  eloquent  in  that  direction 
than  any  book  teachinge.  You  cannot  deny^  as  Kingsley 
saysj  that  your  daughters  find  an  enjoyment  in  it^  and  axe 
more  active^  more  eheerfol,  more  self-fln^tful  over  it,  than 
they  would  have  been  over  novels  and  gossip,  crochet  and 
Berlin  wool.  At  least  you  will  confess  that  the  abomination 
of  'fimcy  work*— that  standing  doak  for  dreamy  idleness 
(not  to  mention  the  injury  it  does  to  poor  starving  needle* 
women)— 'has  all  but  vanished  fiom  your  drawing*room 
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since  the  '  Lady  Ferns'  and  '  Venus's  Hair'  appeared ;  and 
that  you  could  not  help  yourself  looking  now  and  then  at 
the  said  'Venus's  Hair/  and  agreeing  that  nature's  real 
beauties  were  somewhat  superior  to  the  ghastly  woollen 
caricatures  which  they  have  superseded/'  Ferns,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  a  great  help  and  a  great  attraction;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  readily  grown  in  rooms  as  some  things 
to  be  presently  mentioned;  nor  are  they  supreme  as  regards 
verdure  and  elegance.  By  a  combination  of  all  the 
plants  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  we 
may  not  only  find 
very  agreeable  in- 
door employment, 
but  create  the 
highest  kind  of  or- 
nament and  inte- 
rest in  the  house 
at  all  seasons. 

Not  only  are  we 
deficient  as  regards 
the  better  kinds  of 
plant  ornament  in 
houses,  but  also 
in  large  gardens — 
with  far  greater 
means  of  readily 
developing  it  than  Maranta  fasciata. 

occur  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Merely  displaying  a  few  popular  or  showy  sub- 
jects is  not  plant  decoration  in  any  high  sense !  Eooms 
are  often  overcrowded  with  ornaments,  many  of  them 
exact  representations  of  natural  objects ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  plants  we  may,  without  inconvenience,  enjoy  and  pre- 
serve the  living  natural  objects  themselves.  Those  we  em- 
ploy for  this  purpose  now  are  mostly  of  a  fleeting  character, 
and  such  as  cannot  be  preserved  in  health  for  any  length  of 
time  in  living  rooms.  But  if  in  addition  to  the  best  of 
these  we  select  handsome-leaved  plants  of  a  leathery  tex- 
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ture,  accustomed  to  withstand  the  fierce  heats  of  hot 
countries,  we  shall  find  that  the  dry  and  dusty  air  of  a 
living  room  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  them,  and  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  keep  them  in  health  for  mouths  and  even  for 
years  in  the  same  apartments. 

Fio.  102. 


Dracicna  terminalis. 


They  would  speak  to  us  of  many  distant  lands ;  interest 
us  by  their  growth  under  our  care  ;  teach  us  the  wonderful 
variety  and  riches  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  prove  them- 
selves quiet,  unobtrusive  friends.  The  variety  of  form  and 
grace  of  outline  which  many  of  these  plants  possess,  may  to 
some  extent  be  judged  of  by  the  illustrations  scattered  through 
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this  chapter.  Many  of  them  are  exotics  that  in  this  countiy 
are  rarely  seen  out  of  stoves,  while  about  Paris  they  are  sold  in 
.abundance  for  the  decoration  of  apartments.  The  demand 
for  use  in  private  houses  gives  rise  to  a  large  and  special 
branch  of  trade  in  many  of  the  nurseries,  and  I  know  one 
Versailles  cultivator  who  annually  raises  and  sells 5000  orGOOO 


Fio.  103. 


Gjmnostacliyum  Verachaflelti. 

» 

plants  of  the  bright-leaved  Draciena  terminalis  (Fig.  102) 
alone,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  for  room  decoration. 

As  compared  with  the  plant  decorations  of  one  of  the  balls 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  anything  seen  in  the  British  Isles  is 
poor  indeed ;  while  the  way  plants  are  arranged  at  the 
Liuncan  and  Royal  Societies  and  other  important  placeSj  on 
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special  occasions,  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  people  tole- 
rating them  indoors  at  all,  and  yet  the  plants  are  much 
better  grown  in  England  than  they  are  in  France.  The  dif- 
ference is  caused  by  excee<lingly  tasteful  and  frequently  pe- 
culiar arrangement,  and  by  employing  effective  and  graceful 
kinds.  AVTiat  the  Parisians  do  as  regards  arrangement  may 
perhaps  be  best  gleaned  if,  before  selecting  the  kinds  most 

Fio.  104. 


Diefifcnbacbia  seguina  maculata. 


deserving  of  indoor  culture,  I  describe  the  decorations  for 
one  of  the  balls  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Entering  the  Salle  St.  Jean,  the  eye  was  immediately 
attracted  by  a  luxuriant  mass  of  vegetation  at  one  end; 
while  on  the  right  and  immediately  round  a  mirrored  recess 
was  a  very  tasteftil  and  telling  display  made  as  follows : — In 
front  of  the  lai^e  and  high  mirror  stretched  a  bank  of  moss^ 
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Fio.  105. 


common  moss  underneath,  and  the  surface  nicely  formed  of 
fresh  ^en  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  the  whole  being 
dotted  over  with  the  variously-tinted  Chinese  Primulas — a 
bank  of  these  plants,  in  fact,  high  enough  in  its  back  parts 
to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  with  the  taller  plants  which 
surrounded  it,  gradually  falling  to  the  floor,  and  merging 
into  the  groups  of  larger  plants  on  cither  side  of  the  bank, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  low  gilt  wooden  trellis-work 
margin.  The  groups  at  each  side  contrasted  most  beautifully 
with  this.  Green 
predominated,  but 
there  was  a  suffi- 
ciency of  flower, 
while  beauty  of 
form  was  fully 
developed.  In  the 
centre  and  back 
parts  of  these 
groups  were  tall 
specimens  of  the 
common  Sugar- 
cane (Saccharum 
officinarum)  which 
held  their  long 
and  boldly  arching 
leaves  well  over 
the  group.  These 
were  supported 
by  Palms,  which 

threw  their  graceful  lines  over  the  specimen  Camellias,  which 
were,  in  their  turn,  graced  here  and  there  by  the  presence  of 
a  Dracjena  or  dwarf  Palm ;  and  so  down  to  the  front  edge, 
where  Cinerarias,  forced  bulbs.  Primulas,  and  Ferns,  finished 
off  the  groups,  all  very  closely  placed,  so  that  neither  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems,  nor  a  particle  of  any  of  the  pots, 
could  be  seen.  Any  interstices  that  happened  to  remain 
between  the  bases  of  the  plants  were  compactly  filled  with 
fresh  green  moss,  which  was  also  pressed  against  the  little 
gilt  trellis-work  which  enclosed  the  whole,  so  that  from  the 


Alocattia  mc  tallica. 
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uppermost  point  of  the  Cane  leaves  to  the  floor  nothing  was 
seen  but  fresh  green  foliage  and  graceful  forms,  enshrouding 
the  ordinary  flowers  of  our  greenhouses,  that  arc  infinitely 
more  attractive  when  thus  set  in  the  verdure  of  which 
nature  is  so  profuse,  and  which  is  always  so  abundant  where 
her  charms  of  vegetation  are  at  their  highest. 

A  scene  such  as  this  explains  the  prevalence  of  these 
graceful  and  noble-leaved  plants  in  Paris  gardens  and  in 


Fm.  106. 


^cbmea  fulgeus. 


Parisian  flower-shops  and  windows ;  for  you  may  frequently 
see  elegant  little  Dracaenas  ornamenting  windows  there,  and 
as  they  look  as  well  at  Cliristmas  as  at  midsummer,  I  need 
hardly  suggest  how  highly  suited  they  are  for  purposes  of 
this  kind.  The  number  of  Draoenas  cultivated  in  and 
around  Paris  is  something  enormous,  and  among  the  newer 
species  of  these — not  alluding  to  the  coloured-leaved  kinds 
— are  some  that  combine  grace  with  dignity  as  no  other 
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plants  combine  them.  They  are  useful  for  the  centres  of 
noble  groups  of  plants  in  their  larger  forms,  while  the  smaller 
species  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  the  Maiden- 
hair Fern  and  the  Cinerarias  of  the  conservatory  bench. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  these  decorations,  and 
are  largely  used  in  all  parts.  So  are  most  kinds  of  fine- 
leaved  plants,  from  Phormium  to  Ficus.  Young  Palms  are 
also  cultivated  to  an  enormous  extent  about  Paris  ;  and  so  is 
every  green  and  graccfuUy-lcaved  plant,  from  the  Cycads  to 
the  common  trailing 

Ivy, — ^used    a    good  Fio.  107. 

deal  to  make  living 
screens  of.  With 
such  plants  they  have 
but  little  trouble  to 
find  materials  for  this 
kind  of  embellish- 
ment. 

The  wide  staircase 
ascending  from  the 
entrance  hall  had  also 
a  charming  array  of 
plants  so  placed  that 
the  visitors  seemed  to 
J)ass  through  a  sort  of 
floral  grove  —  fine- 
leaved  plants  arching 
over,  but  not  rising 
very  high,  and  having 

a  profusion  of  flowering  things  among  and  beneath  them. 
As  the  bank  of  Primulas  and  the  groups  of  tall  plants  were 
placed  opposite  this  staircase,  and  reflected  in  the  great  mirror 
behind,  the  effect  when  descending  the  staircase  was  fasci- 
nating indeed.  A  still  finer  effect  was  produced  in  a  room 
near  the  great  dancing  saloon,  and  through  which  the 
guests  passed  to  the  magnificent  ball-room.  Against  each 
pillar  in  this  saloon  was  placed  a  tall  palm  with  high  and 
arching  leaves  like  those  of  Seaforthia  clegaus,  and  others 
with  longer  leaves  and  pendulous  leaflets.    These  meeting, 


Caladium  argy rites. 
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or  almost  meeting  across,  produced  a  very  graceful  and 
imposing  effect,  while  round  them  were  arranged  other 
plants  distinguished  cither  by  beauty  of  leaf  or  flower,  and 
the  groups  at  each  pillar  connected  by  single  rows  of  dwarf 
plants^  closely  placed,  however,  and  well  mossed  in,  as  in  the 


Fio.  108. 


Caladium  mirabile. 


case  of  the  more  important  groups.  The  very  close  placing 
of  the  plants  is  a  peculiar  part  of  the  arrangement — you 
cannot  notice  any  dividing  marks  or  gaps,  yet  there  is  no 
awkward  crowding.  The  fact  is  that  with  an  abundance  of 
plants  distinguished  by  beauty  of  form,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  mistake  in  arranging  them. 
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These  arrangements  are  infinitely  varied  at  the  great 
balls,  both  public  and  private ;  rocks,  water  grottoes,  and 
similar  decorations,  are  occasionally  introduced,  both  in- 
doors and  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  gardens  behind  pri- 
vate houses.  The  Tuileries  Gardens  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fStes  were  largely  decorated  in  this  way,  each  of  the  nume- 
rous lamp-posts  having  a  bed  of  flowers  around  it,  and  the 
whole  scene  being  turned  into  a  kind  of  conservatory  in  a 
few  days.    The  number  of  flowers  required  to  do  this  was 


Fia.  109. 


Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata. 


something  enormous ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  at  the 
same  time  great  quantities  of  plants  were  arranged  both 
indoors  and  out,  in  other  great  public  and  private  buildings, 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  plant  decoration  is  carried  out  in  Paris. 

To  go  more  fully  into  details  would  be  useless — very  few 
words  serve  to  explain  the  diflerence  between  their  system 
and  ours.  It  simply  consists  in  the  use  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  fine-leaved  subjects  on  their  part.    This,  of 
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Fio.  110. 


course,  lias  a  greater  effect  in  popularizing  the  nae  of  plants 

in  houses ;  for  how  can  you  make  beautiful  arrangements  in 
this  way  if  yon  ignore  the  higher  beauties  of  plant  form  ? 
The  fashion  as  carried  out  in  such  instances  as  the  above 
carries  its  influences  through  every  grade  of  society.  Thus 

yon  see  people  with 
a  graceful  Yucca 
or  young  Palm,  or 
New  Zealand  Elax, 
in  their  windows 
and  xoomsj  who,  if 
in  England,  would 
not  in  all  probabi* 
lity  have  had  an 
idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  things. 
The  extent  to  which 
the  floral  embellish- 
ment of  the  H6tel 
de  YUle  is  carried, 
may  be  judged 
from  the  great 
numbers  of  plants 
grown  at  Passy  for 
that  purpose — ^the 
New  Zealand  Flax 
which  is  so  very 
useful  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  decoration 
being  grown  i')  the 
extent  of  upwards 
of  10,000  plants,  and  Pahns  and  all  plants  with  hue  leaves 
in  great  (quantity. 

The  following?  few  notes  on  the  principal  i)lauts  which 
serve  for  window  and  room  deeoratiuu  in  Paris  are  by 
M.  A.  Chantin,  a  cultivator  of  plants  for  these  purposes 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  possessor  uf  a  very  rich  collection 
of  Palms  and  other  exotics  distinguished  by  beauty  of  leaf 
or  habit  *  Among  these,  the  Palms,  without  doubt,  occupy 
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the  most  important  position,  are  most  generally  used, 
because  of  their  hardy  character  and  moderate  price,  and 
among  the  very  best  are  the  fan-palms  —  Chamaerops 
humilis  and  excelsa.  Corypha  australis,  although  now  but 
little  known  as  a  house  plant,  is  destined  in  a  short 
time  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  decoration  of  apart- 
ments. It  is  conspicuous  for  its  peculiar  beauty,  and  the 
number  of  its  leaves,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  most  hardy  and 
enduring  of 

all  the  Palms  Fio.  ill. 

for  indoor  cul- 
ture. Cocos 
coronata  and 
flexuosa  are 
very  elegant, 
and  produce  a 
charming  ef- 
fect. Latania 
borbonica  is 
certainly  one 
of  the  most 
valuable  plants 
of  this  family, 
and  is  valued 
as  much  for  the 
deep  yet  fresh 
green  of  its 
leaves  as  for  its 
hardiness  and 
elegant  appear- 
ance. Phoenix 
dactyl  if  era, 

leonensis,  and  reelinata  are  very  much  sought  after,  and  are 
highly  esteemed,  also  Areca  alba,  lutcscens,  and  rubra. 

The  following  Palms  could  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  the  decoration  of  apartments ;  but  their  high  price  and 
great  rarity  cause  them  to  be  not  much  known,  although 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  rooms 
as  well  as  any  of  those  previously  mentioned.  Areca 
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Biinday  most  of  the  species  of  the  gemu  Cnrvota^  Cham»- 
doNft  amazonica  and  elatior,  Chamserops  Palmetto^  EUns 
gaineensis,  Euterpe  edulis,  with  its  finely-serrated  and  very 
graceful  foliage;  Oreodoxa  regia,  young  plants  of  which 
are  very  fireqne&tly  used ;  Phoenix  piunila^  Phcenix  tennis^ 

Fao.  112. 


Dieflimbftehia  BanqdnUna. 


Bhapis  flabeUiformis,  Thrinaz  argentea,  T.  elegans^  and 
Leopoldina  pnlchra. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Palms  we  mnst  place  the 
Dradenas.  Thoae  which  are  the  most  frequently  noticed 
are  Dracnna  austialisj  canniefolia,  cougesta^  indiTisa^  in- 
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divisa  lincata,  rubra,  stricta,  terminalis,  and  umbraculifera. 
Those  most  easily  managed,  and  therefore  the  most  popular 
for  window  ornaments,  arc  Dracaena  congesta,  rubra,  and 
terminalis.  Pandanus  utilis,  amaryllifoliua  Vandermeerschi, 
and  javanicus  variegatua;  Cycas  revoluta,  and  varieties  of 
Aspidistra,  occupy  also  a  very  important  place  in  the  decora- 
tion of  apartments. 

The  plants  compos- 
ing the  following  list, 
although  suitable  and 
distinct  in  appearance, 
require  somewhat  more 
care  and  attention 
than  the  preceding. 
Several  species  of 
Aralia,  more  especially 
Aralia  Sicboldi ;  Bam- 
busajapouicavaricgata 
and  B.  Fortunci  varie- 
vata ;  the  different 
Tarietics  of  Begonia; 
most  of  the  Bromelias ; 
Billbergias  and  alljcd 
families  arc  very  use- 
ful, including  the 
variegated  Pine-apple, 
which  forms  a  splen- 
did object  for  placing 
in  large  warm  rooms 
on  special  occasions. 

Caladium  odorum,  for  winter  decoration,  and  the  species 
with  the  beautifully-spotted  and  mottled  leaves,  for  the 
summer ;  Carludovica  palmata  and  plicata ;  Croton  pic- 
tum,  pictum  varicgatum,  and  discolor;  Curculigo  recur- 
vata,  and  several  species  of  the  genus  Dicffcnbachia.  The 
Ficus  clastica  is  a  capital  plant  for  window  ornament,  and 
some  years  ago  was  very  much  employed  for  that  purpose ; 
but  since  it  has  become  somewhat  common  Ficus  Chauvieri 
has  been  substituted  for  it  in  many  places.   There  arc  many 
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oliher  iicnaes  whieh  are  snitaUe  fiir  this  poxpoie^  and  will 
be  found  most  useful  when  they  become  plentifol  enough. 
Mannta  lebrina  is  the  only  spedes  of  Mannta  suit- 
able for  eultivation  in  apartments^  as  all  the  other  species 
should  be  grown  and  kept  in  the  houses,  and  only  intro- 
duced to  the  house  when  extra  attractions  are  desired  for 
special  occasions.    Several  species  of  Musa  axe  finronrites. 


Fio.  114. 


Sttilnga  Forianei  tricolor. 


but  principally  M.  discolor  and  M.  rosea ;  Musa  Ensete  is 
particularly  suitable  for  room  culture,  but  it  is  still  so 
scarce,  and  of  such  a  high  piice,  that  it  is  but  seldom  met 
witL  Monstera  deliciosa  was  much  sought  after  dur- 
ing lecent  winters,  and  has  in  most  places  thriven  so 
wdl  that  it  has  given  general  satiafitustion.  Several 
varieties  of  Beaucsxnea  are  snitaUe  for  rooms,  and  pro- 
duce a  very  beautiful  and  graceful  effect  when  grown  in 
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suspended  vases  or  baskets.  Khopala  corcovadense  is  a 
plant  that  exhales  a  somewhat  disagreeable  odour^  but  it  is 
nevertheless  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  its  very 
elegant  and  graceful  appearance  during  the  development  of 
its  young  leaves.  Hecktia  pitcaimifolia  is  capital  for  sus- 
pending in  baskets.  Tradescantia  discolor,  Phormium  tenax. 
Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Grevillca  robusta,  Euonymus, 
Aucubas,  Bonapartea,  Agaves,  variegated  Yuccas,  &c.,  are 
also  frequent.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  common 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa, 
which  is  frequently  seen 
with  its  slender  runners 
pendant  from  window 
baskets  in  England, 
several  other  allied  spe- 
cies would  prove  equally 
useful  in  the  same  way 
— Saxifraga  Fortunci 
variegata,  and  S.  cus- 
cutaeformis,  for  exam- 
ple. 

The  family  of  Ferns, 
although  classed  among 
plants  with  delicate  tis- 
sues, and  having  a  great 
dislike  to  dry  hot  at- 
mospheres, nevertheless 
furnishes  numerous  ex- 
amples    which,  with 

carefiil  management,  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of 
apartments.  Thus  I  have  very  frequently  remarked  several 
species  of  Adiantum,  which,  wherever  they  can  be  preserved 
in  good  health,  produce  without  doubt  a  most  pleasing 
effect.  Pteris  argyraea,  P.  erotica  albo  lincata,  and  P.  ser- 
rulata  variegata  likewise  produce  a  good  effect  with  their 
prettily  marked  fronds.  Alsophila  australis  and  Dicksonia 
antarctica  arc  also  sometimes  employed  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  rooms  of  large  dimensions,  where  their  magnificent 
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appearance  never  fails  to  produce  a  pleasiiig  imprenion. 
Nqilirolepis  ezaltats  is  imivenallf  useful,  and  stands  the 
air  of  rooms  without  the  slightest  injury. 

Until  Teoentl7i  I  had  little  helief  in  the  utility  of  Orchids 
for  this  purpose,  hnt  experience  has  shown  me  that  they 
may  be  introduced  into  a  drawing«room  with  perfect  success^ 
the  plants  not  having  sufibred  in  the  least  hy  the  change  of 
atmosphere.    The  most  suitable  Orchids  are  the  various 

species  of  Gattlcya,  Yandsy 
Aeridcs,  and  Cypripcdinm. 
DoubUeas  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  may  venture 
to  try  many  more  kinds  than 
we  can  now  afford  to  do ;  but 
even  from  what  we  have  al- 
ready done  in  that  way,  I  en- 
teitaiu  no  doubt  that  llic  Or- 
chid family  will  eventually 
furnish  the  iiioat  valuable  of 
all  plants  for  room  decoration. 
True  the  J  may  not  live 
throughout  the  year  iu  morns 
as  Ficuses  and  such  plants  do, 
but  that  is  not  desirable — 
their  appeartiTirr,  n^?  a  rule, 
not  being  preposses^inv:  ulien 
out  of  flower.  The  quality 
^  that  they  do  pos<^es3,  and  that 
which  makes  them  so  valuable, 
is,  the  thick,  succulent  texture 
of  the  flowers  generally.  This 
enables  them  to  continue  a 
long  time  in  bloom  in  a  room,  and  a  like  kind  of  texture 
enables  the  leaves  to  stand  duhng  the  blooming  time  without 
injury. 

We  ourselves  are  fiiremost  so  far  as  flowering  plants  are 
concerned,  ours  being  as  a  rule  better  grown.  One  plant, 
however,  cultivated  in  great  abundance  around  Paris  for 
winter  bloomingi  is  well  worthy  of  increased  attention — 
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Epiphyllum  truncatum.  There  are  several  varieties,  and 
they  certainly  form  most  beautiful  objects  on  dull  December 

Fio.  117. 


Maraota  zebrina. 
Fio.  118. 


PaDdanas  jaTaniou  variegatas. 

days.  The  employment  of  simple  materials  is  also  deserving 
of  commendation.    Thus  the  variegated  form  of  the  common 
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Koast-bccf  pJant— Iris  foetidiBsima-may  be  seen  oocanonaUy 
used  with  good  effect.  We  mostly  rue  hot^imtty  plante 
if  vre  want  ^hose  that  live  long  in  oar  dwdling  rooms, 
but  this  k  a  true  hardy  native  which  irell  deserm  cultuo 
indoors,  though  in  the  open  air  it  nerer  pieaents  a  yery 
striking  variegation— looka  rather  nndedded,  in  feet  It 
forms  a  veiy  pretty  plant  for  room  deooiBtioii^  reqniieanone 
but  the  most  ordinary  attention,  and  is  easily  obtained.  In 
^ancc  the  plant  is  rather  commonly  used  as  an  edging. 
The  Acanthuses  too,  and  particularly  A.  Insitaiiicns  used  so 
effectively  ont-of-doois,  axe  also  grown  abondsntiy  in  rooms, 
where  they  do  very  well.  Everything  proved  to  do  weU 
indoon  without  the  protection  of  a  caae  is  a  gain  to  the 
very  large  class  who,  horn  choice  or  neoemty,  like  to  grow 
plants  in  rooms. 

Rtfurm  in  tlie  CumenatQry, 

There  are  few  things  more  worthy  of  tlie  attcntiou  of 
the  numbers  interested  in  indoor  gardening  in  tliis  country 
than  the  superior  mode  of  embellishing  conservaioii.:,  uiui 
Wmter  gardens  which  is  the  rule  in  France  and  on  the 
Continwit  generally.  Conservatories  and  similar  .structiu  L  < 
are,  it  is  true,  scarcer  abroad  than  at  home,  but  wlicucvcr 
they  are  erected  they  are  giacefully  verdant  at  ail  times, 
bemg  filled  with  handsome  exotic  evergreens,  planted  and 
ttlBnged  80  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
liOliriant  vegetation,  and  not  that  of  a  i^lass  shed  fiUed 
with  pots  and  prettincss  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 

We  build  iuore  glass  houses  than  nny  other  nation,  but 
have  as  yet  nearly  cver>-thin?  to  learn  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  most  important  of  tliem,  or  what  is  usually 
caUcd  the  conservatory.  This  in  some  form  is  an  acljunct 
to  a  lai-gc  class  of  country  and  suburban  houses ;  sometimes 
It  IS  well  placed  and  an  ornament  to  the  house,  but  morefi«. 
quentlya  thing  which  to  a  tasteful  person  would  seem  better 
placed  among  the  ont-offiees.  When  unsatiafectoiy,  the  cause 
is  in  the  structur.  of  the  building  or  in  its  contents— often 
in  both,  generaUy  in  the  latter.    As  regards  the  form  and 
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style  of  building  little  need  be  said,  as  the  improvement 
required  seems  so  obvious.  "When  conservatories  arc  built 
near  the  house  they  should  always  present  a  somewhat 
permanent  and  architectural  character,  and  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  in  stability  and  appearance  from  glass  sheds. 
This  is  desirable  for  several  reasons — chiefly  the  propriety  of 
having  a  presentable  and  lasting  structure  in  such  an  im- 
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Cordyline  indivlsa. 


portant  position,  and  the  fact  that  plants  and  flowers  show 
to  greater  advantage  in  a  subdued  light  than  in  that  of  the 
glass  sbed.  For  growing  plants  you  cannot  as  a  rule  have 
too  much  light ;  but  when  in  flower  their  effect  is  much 
heightened  by  being  placed  in  a  subdued  light.  Those  who 
consider  for  a  moment  the  charming  effect  of  the  flowers 
under  the  thick  canvas  of  the  great  flower-show  tent  in  the 
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Regent's  Park,  as  compared  with  the  aspect  of  the  same 
plauts  in  a  well-lighted  conservatory  or  placed  in  the  open 
air,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  truth  of  this. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  things  that  are  worthy 
of  culture  for  tlieir  leaf-beauty  alone  always  associate  well 
with  substantial  surroundings. 


Fio.  120. 


Tree  Fem  for  Conservatory. 


But  the  grand  improvement  to  be  effected  is  in  the  con- 
tents of  conservatories.  They  will  never  be  truly  enjoyable 
until  we  display  in  them  beauty  of  form.  Numerous  rea- 
sons urge  us  to  endeavour  to  make  a  change  in  this  respect. 
The  aspect  of  the  greater  number  of  conservatories  through- 
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oat  the  ooimtiy  is  paltxy  in  the  eitieme^  eioept  perbaps 
wlifia  the  fliuli  of  flower  in  early  snnuner  diTerto  our  eyes 
firom  tlie  fimlts  of  a  stmctaie  so  litUe  oonaerratiTe  of  the 
elegant  finmu  and  bewitching  grace  which  make  the  f^ge- 
taUe  worid  ao  attiadm.  Having  these  etructttres  itaring 
paint-Uank  at  onr  drawing-rooms  in  nnmeroos  instances^  it 
is  desriy  desiraUe  to  make  them  presentable.  We  bnild 
boihooses  to  enable  ns  to  enjoy  the  TCgetation  of  warmer 
and  more  fitvonred  countries.  Let  ns  enjoy  it^  then^  and 
not  dehide  oorsdm  by  cramming  onr  conservatories  with 
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Pol^'podium  morbilloimn. 


all  the  popular  small  fry,  from  the  Cineraria  to  the  Azalea. 
Such  things  may  please  the  enthusiastic  amateur  of  these 
and  like  plants ;  but  plants  arc  capable  of  higher  work 
than  that,  and  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  the  conservatory 
until  a  nobler  type  of  vegctatioa  is  not  only  represented^ 
but  predominates. 

Flowers  of  a  similar,  if  not  of  a  nearly  identical  type  to 
the  popular  ones  mentioned,  abound  in  our  gardens  during 
summer,  and  there  is  consequently  no  necessity  for  letting 
them  predominate  indoors ;  while  on  the  other  hand  those 
wonderful  aspects  of  yegetation  which  we  can  never  produce 
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out  of  doors  in  this  country  may  be  obtained  under  glaai 
without  difficulty.  The  temperature  of  conservatories  gene- 
rally is  sufficient  to  develope  as  noble  a  type  of  vegetation 
as  the  hottest  stove,  ao  objectionable  firom  its  heat  and 
moisture.  The  grandest  of  all  the  Banana  tribe  (Musa 
Enaete)  thrivea  healthfully  in  a  oool  house^  while  the  Pal- 
metto Palm  of  the  Southern  States  of  America^  the  Fan 
Pfthn  of  Europe,  Chammps  eioelsa,  and  the  graoeM 
Seafbrthia  elecana.  and  manr  other  Pialma.  do  the  aanie* 
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Blechntuii  brasilienae. 


Nothing  even  among  Palms  can  surpass  the  effective 
grace  of  such  Dracaenas  as  liucata,  Rumplii,  nrabraculifera, 
Draco  (before  it  gets  very  old  and  branched),  brasiliensis, 
cannsefolia,  and  australis  ;  and  they  all  grow  well  in  the  cool 
and  agreeable  temperature  of  the  consen-atory.  Numerous 
Ferns,  from  those  great  Dicksouias  which  at  the  Antipodes 
rival  or  surpass  the  Palms  in  grace^  to  the  Woodwardias, 
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which  spread  about  such  great  fronds  covered  with  swarms 
of  little  plants  on  their  surface,  grow  under  such  con- 
ditions without  trouble,  compared  to  what  the  commoner 
and  smaller  stuJQT,  as  the  gardeners  call  it,  requires.  For 
instance,  a  Dracaena,  growing  in  a  pot  or  planted  out, 
never  requires  any  attention  beyond  watering,  whereas  a 
Pelargonium  must  be  cut  down  and  rcgrown  every  year. 


Fio.  123. 


Theopbrasta  macrophylla 


causing  much  labour  for  staking,  &c.  And  it  is  not  only 
the  Palms,  Cycads,  Tree  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  and  fine-leaved 
plants  generally  which  thrive  throughout  the  year  in  a  cool 
temperature  that  we  may  enjoy  therein ;  nearly  all  similar 
plants  that  flourish  in  stoves  would  well  bear  being  intro- 
duced to  the  cool  conservatory  or  winter  garden  after  their 
vigorous  spring  and  early  summer  growth  had  been  matured. 
Left  there  during  the  hottest  months  they  would  be  more 
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appreciated  than  if  in  a  hot  stove,  and  they  oonld  be  taken 
hack  to  their  'winter  quarters  in  early  autunuL 

But  perhaps  the  best  plea  in  favour  of  the  fine-leaved  grace- 
fulljr-built  plants  that  can  be  urged  to  the  generality  of  cnlti- 
vators,  is  that  they  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  ordinary  flower- 
ing subjects  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  that  by  their  aid 
one-sixth  the  amount  of  flowers  will  suffice  to  produce 
a  more  beautiful  effect  than  was  ever  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  blooming  plants  alone.  This  is  a  great  point  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  in  winter,  when  flowers  are  scarce. 
In  winter  too  the  aspect  of  houses  arranged  on  the  system 
I  advocate  is  quite  as  good  as  in  summer,  and  more 
grateful  from  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  dreariness ; 
and  in  summer,  when  abundance  of  flowering  plsnts 
may  demand  more  space  in  the  "  show  house,^  many 
of  the  fine-lcavcd  ones  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air, 
much  to  their  benefit  and  the  improvement  of  the  flower 
garden. 

The  f^rcatcr  part  of  the  foregoing  baring  appeared  iu  The 
Field,  the  following  response  was  eiiuwn  from  one  of  its 
correspondents: — This  subject  lias  long  been  engaging  my 
attention.  We  do  build  more  glass  houses  than  any  other 
nation,  for  every  suburban  villa  boasts  nowadays  of  the  so- 
ealled  conservatory ;  but  w  hether  these  adjuncts  are  orna- 
ments or  not  is  most  questionable.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  I  athrm,  they  are  far  from  oruamentnl,  whether  viewed 
from  the  inside  or  the  outside,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me 
that  people  consent  to  have  these  ill-shapen,  ill-adapted 
greenhouses  stuek  on  to  tlieir  residences.  Anyone  "Nisiting 
the  villas  built  within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  London 
mtist  have  noticed  the  eonscrvatories,  so  named,  attached  tO 
the  houses.    1  ask,  are  they  even  sightly  ? 

"  But  there  is  a  point  I  wish  to  insist  upon  much  more 
than  upon  the  external ;  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
inside.  What  do  we  find  as  a  general  rule  ?  Long  lines 
of  white  stages  with  sickly,  leggy  plants  in  pots  all  round 
the  house  I  If  people  could  all  hire  efficient  gardeners, 
the  thing  would  be  different ;  the  conservatory  might  then 
be  filled  with  show  plants  and  specimen  shrubs  creditable 
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alike  to  the  owner  and  to  his  gardener.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  gardener  could  do  but  little  with  only  one 
house ;  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  totally  different  arrangement  of  the  house. 

Fio.  124. 


Cycas  circiualU. 


As  you  say,  '  Let  us  enjoy  it,  then,  and  not  delude  our- 
selves by  cramming  our  conservatories  with  all  the  popular 
small  fry,  from  the  Cineraria  to  the  Azalea.'  Just  so.  For 
goodness  sake  get  rid  of  all  those  weakly,  insect-infected 
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Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Geraniums,  and  others,  and  plant  in 
borders  round  tlie  house  plants  and  shrubs  alike  easy  of 
cultivation  and  beautiful.  You  put  forward  a  plea  for  the 
fine-foliaged  plants  which  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to 
insist  upon.  Your  readers  must  see  that  what  I  am  aiming 
at  is  a  graceful  and  novel  kind  of  slirubbery  adjoining  the 
dzawing'room,  rather  than  a  house  full  of  pots.  Wkj  not 
make  roimd  the  house  rich  borders  of  the  same  Aridth  you 
would  have  devoted  to  these  unartistic  stages^  and  plant 
CamelUaSy  Ficos,  and  other  such  tliing^s  ?  Yon  mention  the 
names  of  many  suitable  plants  of  the  Palm  and  Fern  tribes, 
and  the  list  could  be  added  to  a  hundredfold  if  it  were 
necessaiy.  Let  us  only  see  the  attention  of  the  owneis  of 
conservatories  directed  towards  this  point,  and  lists  of  plants 
win  soon  be  published  by  the  horticultural  firms. 

As  you  say,  the  aspect  of  these  houses  vs  ei^ually  beautif  ol 
in  summer  and  in  winter.  This  is  the  most  thorough  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  tihe  system.  To  pursue  the  snlject 
yet  further  I  wiU  illustrate.  In  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
climate  is  intensely  rigorous,  conservatories  are  even  more 
appreciated  than  here  at  home.  When  people  cannot 
affofd  them,  you  will  find  their  rooms  crowded  with  plants 
of  the  Pslm  tribe  and  numerous  creepers,  which  thrive  well 
all  the  winter ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  windows 
axe  not  opened  firom  October  till  April.  In  the  conserva- 
tories of  the  wealthy  what  do  we  see  ?  A  shrubbery— a 
maze  of  luxuriant  foliage.  It  matters  not  whether  there  be 
50  degrees  or  60  de^es  of  frost :  the  promenade  round  the 
greenhouse — truly  a  rjretnhouse — is  always  a^rct'able_,  always 
charming.  No  words  of  iniiio  could  give  your  readers  a 
true  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  places,  nui  oi  thcii'  utility 
to  those  deprived  of  plants  and  trees  for  six  months  in  the 
year.  One  requires  to  see  these  plant  houses  thorougiiiy 
to  appreciate  tliem. 

Yom  readers  may  object  that  they  arc  more  suited  to 
Kii«5«'ia  than  to  our  country.  Not  so.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy 
exhibition  to  sec  our  conservatories  naked,  nearly  destitute 
of  bloom,  during  December  and  January,  and  equally 
disheartening  to  see  them  full  of  Howers  only  when  the 
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gardens  are  becoming  gay  ?  Depend  upon  it,  what  we 
want,  and  what  will  some  day  be  the  cry,  is  an  agreeable 
promenade  attached  to  the  house — not  a  swarm  of  little 
plants  in  pots,  which  none  but  the  gardener  can  name  or 
appreciate.  And  then,  again,  look  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  whose  cause  I  advocate.  Plant 
them  fairly  in  the  border,  and  they  will  always  thrive. 
Azaleas,  Geraniums,  &c.,  are  constantly  requiring  to  be 
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Alsophila. 


smoked  or  watered  with  manure  water.  Are  you  to  take 
them  outside,  or  into  another  house,  each  time  they  require 
such  attention  ?  If  not,  and  the  conservatory  adjoins  the 
drawing-room,  there  will  be  a  decidedly  unpleasant  aroma 
there  when  either  of  the  above-mentioned  processes  takes 
place.  I  could  go  on  to  show  other  advantages  connected 
with  the  system  I  am  endeavouring  to  put  forward  ;  I  could 
attempt  a  description  of  the  plant  house  of  the  wealthy 
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banker^  OutchiDC,  at  St.  Petersburg ;  bat  I  feel  1  liave 
already  said  too  much.  To  my  thinking,  it  is,  howeTer^  a 
truly  importaut  topic,  and  I  hope  to  li?e  to  see  more 
interest  taken  in  the  beauty  of  the  conservatory,  of  its  tout 
ensemble,  and  lew  of  tlic  rarity  of  the  plants  and  flowers." 

To  any  person  with  a  knowledge  of  what  the  beauty  of 
v^ietation  really  is  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  views.  The  role 
therefore  in  every  conservatory 
in  the  land  should  be  to  nse 
plants  of  handsome  foliage  or 
noble  habit  Plant  them  in 
beds  or  borders ;  grow  them 
in  pots  or  tnbs;  the  means, 
siie,  and  requirements  of  the 
place  must  determine  on  what 
scale  the  thing  may  befcarried 
out.  In  some  degree  the  effect 
desired  may  be  produced  in  the 
smallest  greenhouse ;  where  the 
space  is  large  enough  to  devc- 
lope  the  effect  of  the  finer 
plants  named,  the  aspect  that 
may  be  wrought  by  their  taste- 
ful nse  will  prove  ravishing, 
compared  to  that  of  the  old 
display  of  small-leaved,  ordi- 
nary-looking vegetation. 

In  planting  out,  select  things 
that  are  graceful  and  orna- 
mental during  the  ^vholc  course 
of  their  natural  lives.  Do 
not  plant  subjects  which,  like  Acacias,  run  up  to  the  roof 
in  no  time,  giving  you  a  mass  of  bloom  for  a  week  or 
two  in  spring,  and  a  great  mop-head  of  ugliness  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  A  great  many  greenhouse  plants 
grow  like  these ;  but  if  you  plant  out  a  Palm  like  Chamse- 
rops,  or  a  thing  like  the  New  Zcalaud  Flax  or  the  superb 
Musa  Eosete,  they  are  presentable  and  satisfactory  at  all 
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seasons ;  and  besides,  do  not  run  up  against  the  roof  in  a  few 
years,  like  many  New  Holland  and  other  greenhouse  plants. 

Every  conser- 
vatory should  pos-  r^o- 127. 
sess,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  a  cer- 
tain  number  of 
green  and  grace- 
ful plants,  or  those 
distinguished  by 
some  peculiar 
beauty  of  habit, 
which  are  ready 
at  all  times  for 
fresh  combina- 
tions, and  look  as 
well  in  mid-winter 
as  in  June.  These 
are  not  sought  for 
by  horticulturists 
generally,  but  cer- 
tain  it   is  that 
without  them  we 
cannot  succeed  in 
the  successful  ar- 
rangement of  a 
conservatory  at  all 
seasons  without 
great  expense,  or 
even     with  it. 
What  arc  flowers 
unless  set  in  the 
graceful  green 
among  which  we 
find  them  nestle 
in  a  wild  state  ? 

By  the  selec- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  things  which  flower  profusely — 
so  profusely  ad  to  hide  the  leaves  in  many  instances, 
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your  modem  cnltiyator  lias  oontrired  almost  to.  annihi- 
late leaf  bean1y«r  Matue  la  atrongly  vigoroiia  in  lih^ 
production  of  leaTea,  and  in  theirideat  apiead  of  Hesth  oyer 
a  mountain^  in  lilie  densest  mass  of  BhiebeUs  in  a  wood,  or 

in  any  natural  display  of  bloom  whateyer,  yon  find  the 
mass  toned  down  by  pointed  leayes^  and  in  the  case  of  the 
^reading  Heather  by  fiinge  of  Polypody  and  cushion  of 
moist  mountain  moss^  if  you  go  near  to  it  aud  examine  it. 

Everywhere  Na- 
ture sets  her 
flowers  in  clouds  of 
refreshing  green, 
andthcreforethose 
who  merely  culti- 
vate dcusc  flower- 
ing things^  and  do 
not  take  care  to 
relieve  them  with 
others  possessed 
of  sweet  grace  and 
verdure,  outrage 
nature,  and  ofi'er 
nothing  worthy 
of  admiration  to 
the  educated  or 
tasteful  eye.  To 
have  all  the 
flowers  dished  up 
without  a  bit  of 
greeni  is  like  eat- 
ing your  dinner  in  the  form  of  a  pill — a  great  saving  oi 
time  no  doubt^  but  atill  utterly  destructiTe  of  the  joyi  of 
the  table. 

A  not  unimportant  merit  of  the  iulgects  I  so  strongly 
recommend  general  culture  is  the  great  ease  with  which 
ihey  aro  cnltivated ;  no  neat  staking,  delicate  attentiona^ 
or  repeated  pottings,  bang  required.  They  may  be 
grown  with  nearly  equal  fiualifiy  in  pots  or  tuba  or  planted 
out.   The  continental  plan  of  dhrestmg  iJie  interior  of  the 
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conservatory  of  all  formality  is  well  worthy  of  imitation 
with  us.  Usually  an  attempt  to  create  a  picturesque  scene 
in  some  small  spot  with  formal  surroundings  has  a  ridiculous 
ending ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  many 
plants  that  flourish  in  the  temperate  greenhouse,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  sufficiently  hide  almost  every  trace  of  the  building 
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m  a  few  years.  With  little  lawns  made  of  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  tiny  winding  streamlets  bordered  with  New 
Zealand  Flax  and  graceful  Grasses,  Ferns,  and  the  like ; 
groups  of  Tree-ferns,  Camellias,  and  Palms,  and  a  plant  of 
the  noble  Musa  Ensete,  I  have  seen  some  winter  gardens 
made  really  worthy  of  the  name,  and  quite  as  charming 
as  veritable  bits  of  nature  in  climes  the  most  favourable  to 
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Tegetation.  Whether  the  natural  system  of  arrangement  be 
adopted  or  not,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  soften  the 
lines  of  the  building  and  to  shroud  the  spot  with  graceful 
verdure.  The  use  of  hanging  baskets  with  creeping  plants 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended  where  this  end  is  to  be 
attained,  while  climbing  ur  twining  plants  with  a  pendulous 
rather  than  an  erect  liabit  in  the  branchlets^  fiowcriug-spraj, 
or  leaves  should  always  be  preferred.  A  claim  too  de> 
serres  to  be  made  iu  favour  of  singular  and  curious  plants- 
subjects  like  the  Elcphanfs-lbot  plant  for  example.  The 
Monatera  with  the  pejorated  leaves^  figured  in  the  chapter 
on  Subtropical  Gardenings  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  fine-leaved  plants^  thrives 
tolerably  well  in  the  conservatory  in  summer;  indeed  I 
have  known  it  grown  well  where  it  had  to  pass  all  the 
winter  in  a  cool  house. 

In  large  places  where  stove  plants  are  gpown,  muck  im- 
provement might  be  effected  hj  introducing  some  of  them 
into  the  conservatory  during  the  summer  months.  Stoves 
are  so  warm  during  that  period  that  they  are  seldom  visited, 
and  rarely  enjoyable^  and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
a  gain  to  see  some  of  their  best  ornaments  in  the  cooler 
and  shaded  conservatory  during  three  or  four  of  the  warmer 
months.  CJonsidering  the  number  of  exotics  that  liuve  been 
placed  in  the  open  garden  at  Batterscvi  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  is  little  need  to  say  that  the  temperature  of  a 
conservatory  will  be  enjoyed  by  uKuiy  stove  plants  during 
summer.  The  host  of  haudsomcly  marked  Calndiums,  and 
other  fine-foliaged  plants  that  arc  now  in  cultivation,  should 
not  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  steamy  house,  but  ^vhea  at 
their  best  exposed  where  people  may  see  and  enjoy  them. 
Take,  for  example,  that  noble  plant  the  variegated  Pine- 
apple— a  subject  never  seen  in  our  conservatories.  Usually 
treated  as  a  stove  plant,  and  irrowino^  best  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature, it  may,  when  fully  grown,  be  employed  iu  the  con- 
sen  ntory,  and  will  therein  attract  the  attention  of  everybody 
who  sees  it.  That  it  will  not  suffer  there,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  employed  in  the  open  air  in 
summer  in  the  gardens  at  Cliveden,  and  with  telling  efiect. 
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It  also  bears  well  the  dry  air  of  a  living  room  ;  but  there 
are  many  stove  plants  with  leaves  ha^^ng  a  soft  open 
texture  which,  while  they  will  not  bear  the  air  of  rooms, 
will  not  suffer  in  that  of  a  conservatory  in  summer. 

As  for  Orchids,  hothouse  Ferns,  and  other  stove  plants, 
which  do  not  bear  without  injury  the  temperature  of  the 
conservatory,  an  arrangement  might  be  readily  made  by 
which  ihcy  also  could  be  enjoyed  in  this  structure.  A 
consenatory  heated  to  stove  temperature  would  be  intole- 
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rable  near  the  house,  and  is  not  desirable  elsewhere,  the  heat  of 
the  temperate  house  being  so  agreeable  to  our  senses.  The 
best  way  to  secure  means  for  the  display  in  the  conservatory 
of  the  very  tender  subjects  alluded  to,  is  by  making  a 
closely-glazed  case  in  some  convenient  spot  therein,  and 
fitting  it  up  with  rustic  shelves.  In  this  might  be  placed 
any  Orchids,  choice  Ferns,  or  not  over-large  stove  plants 
that  come  in  flower  at  any  time,  particularly  in  winter, 
spring,  and  autumn,  and  by  interspersing  them  with  the 
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pretty^  and  in  many  cases  beautifully  marked  plants  bo 
Gommon  of  late  in  our  stoves,  a  cbannmg  feature  may  be 
added  to  the  conservatory.  As  the  plants  vrould  only 
xemain  in  tbts  case  during  their  period  of  flowering,  and 
the  "foliaged  plants''  perhaps  a  few  weeks  longer,  the 
position  of  the  case  as  to  light  matters  little.  Against  the 
back  or  some  other  wall  of  the  house  is  of  course  the  best 
position ;  and  if  there  be  an  arched  recess,  or  anything  in 
that  way^  it  would  be  the  very  place  in  which  to  put  the 
case.  The  best  example  of  this  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
is  heated  with  a  few  small  pipes  from  the  kitchen,  which 
is  nearly  under  it ;  the  little  apparatus  being  distinct  from 
that  required  for  heating  the  conscnatory  in  cold  weather. 
Of  course  it  could  be  readily  heated  in  that  way,  but  it  is 
found  more  convt'iiicnt  and  economical  to  Lcat  it  distinctly. 
To  heat  a  little  boiler  sufficiently  to  keep  any  desired  tcm- 
peratuio  iu  such  a  case  would  be  of  very  er.sy  accomplish- 
ment, and  to  do  it  with  gas  would  be  veiy  convenient 
indeed  to  many  persons.  The  boilers  attached  to  some  of 
the  propagating  lioiises  in  the  Jardiu  Fleuristc  at  Pussy  are 
thus  heated  most  cfTectually,  and  the  propagator  informed 
me  that  lie  could  regulate  the  temperature  to  a  degree  with 
this  mode  of  heating.  To  make  the  wall  and  the  shelves 
in  this  ease  of  a  rustic  character  is  a  good  and  tastefiil  plan; 
they  stiould  be  studded  with  Moss,  which  if  ke])t  moist  will 
give  off  the  vnpour  so  congenial  to  stove  plants,  and  par- 
ticidarly  Orchids  and  Ferns,  and  the  windows  or  Ibkling-donrs 
should  be  fitted  with  large  glass,  kept  clear  at  ail  times.  It 
would  be  easy  to  induce  the  common  Lycx>podium  and  other 
stoye  mosses  to  crowd  over  the  back  wall^  or  even  to  grow 
on  turves  placed  along  the  front  shelves;  and  if  the  rustic* 
work  were  well  done,  to  stud  every  spot  not  used  as  a 
standing  place  for  a  plant  with  seedling-ferns^  trailing 
plants,  &c. 

Palnis. 

In  conversing  one  day  with  M.Barillet,  the  superintendent 
of  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Paris,  he  infbrmed  me  that  he 
was  more  soxprised  at  the  marked  absence  of  Palms  in 
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English  gardens  than  by  any  other  want,  and  he  thought 
this  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  superb 
collections  of  exotics  grown  in  many  parts  of  this  country 
arc  quite  unrivalled.  That  the  plants  which  combine 
the  qualities  of  dignity  and  grace  as  no  others  do,  should 
be  so  neglected  in 

a  country  where  J'jo.  131. 

vast  sums  are 
spent  upon  Orchids 
and  almost  every 
other  tribe  of 
exotics,  and  where 
these  are  culti- 
vated better  than 
anywhere  else,  is 
indeed  somewhat 
singular. 

The  Palms  are 
plants  that  we 
know  very  little 
about  as  a  rule ; 
but  this  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  for 
practically  they 
belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent world  to 
ours.  The  oppo- 
sitcs  in  every  vein 
of  their  structure 
of  our  wiry  twig- 
ged and  tortuous 
Oaks  and  Elms, 
they    arc  as  far 

removed  from  them  geographically  as  structurally.  Avoid- 
ing the  cold  grim  North,  they  luxuriate  in  the  hottest 
and  moistest  regions  of  the  eartb,  spread  for  thousands 
of  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
and  their  tributaries,  running  north  all  the  way  through 
the  Isthmus  and  Mexico^  crossing  the  Mississippi,  and 
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firinging  tbe  Gulf.  They  appear  again  ia  abundance  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  they  form  impenetrable  forests  in 
tropical  Africa,  they  occur  freqnently  in  North  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  Isles,  and  flourish,  in  &ct,  in  almost  every 
torrid  countiyi  gradually  dying  out  towards  the  Poles, 
but  going  a  little  further  north  than  south,  and  ascending 
nearly  up  to  the  snow  line  in  Asia.  We  have  in  northern 
and  temperate  regions  our  gay  dwarf  meadow  flowers  set  in 
the  sweetest  grass;  our  Oaks  and  Ashes  and  graceftd 
Birches ;  and  our  Firs,  -which  are  among  the  finest  and 
most  majestic  subjects  of  tlic  vei:L'ta])lo  kingdom.  We 
liavc  o\ir  cxfjuisitc  alpine  vegetation,  confessedly  inferior  to 
none  ;  but  wc  have  not  a  trace  of  the  noblest  of  all  plauts 
as  regards  form,  the  Pal  ins.  Tliey  are  therefore  more 
worthy  of  being  grouu  artifieially  than  numerous  other 
exotics,  which  though  requiring  as  much  or  more  heat  than 
Palms  are  by  no  means  so  distinct  from  all  northern  types 
of  vegetation.  There  arc  few  of  us  who  have  not  read  of  their 
grace  and  magnifieeiiee  in  tlie  Indian  isles  or  Amazonian 
forests;  hilt  ihr  rather  humiliating  fact  remains  that  in  our 
practical  hortienlturc  they  arc  almost  unknown.  From  an 
ornamental  point  of  view,  it  is  not  ea"<y  to  ovcr-e^tiiiKac  the 
loss  tills  is  to  high  gardening.  A  perteet  idea  of  wh;ii  tliey 
are  capable  of  doing  for  us  can  hardly  be  obtained  until 
small^  well-grown  specimens  of  the  most  elegant  kinds  are 
seen  in  abundance  at  our  flower  shows  and  in  our  plant 
houses. 

In  this  particular  respect  we  are  behind  the  Belgians 
and  the  French  who,  long  ago,  recognised  the  superiority 
of  Palms,  now  cultivate  them  by  thousands,  and  employ 
them  for  every  purpose  of  plant  decoration  in  zooms 
either  permanently  or  for  special  occasions,  in  green- 
houses, stoves,  and  for  the  open  garden  in  summer. 
Nurseries  like  Chanttn^s  at  P^,  and  Yerschaflelf  s  at 
Ghent,  have  house  after  house  filled  with  Palms,  in  great 
▼aziety,  some  very  rare  and  dear,  many  cheap  enough  for 
the  purse  of  the  poor  window  gardener.  It  should  be 
also  noted  that  they  cannot  be  propagated  in  quantity 
and  with  rapidity  like  many  popular  plants,  so  that  the 
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formation  of  such  collections  has  taken  up  much  time  and 
pains.  It  should  be  observed  that  while  a  new  Verbena  or 
Pelargonium  maj  be  fashionable  for  a  season^  or  attractive 
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for  a  few  mouths,  they  arc  soon  lost  sight  of  or  perish ; 
whereas  Palms,  under  ordinary  treatment,  go  op  prospering 
from  year  to  year,  and  increasing  in  value.    Some  kinds 
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«re  costly  in  the  beginnixig;  but  there  k  a  great  difference 
between  growing  subjects  which  at  the  end  of  se?eral  years 
wiU  he  more  valuable  than  when  yon  obtained  them,  and 
propagating  those  which  multiply  so  fast  with  yourself  and 
your  neighbours  that  they  soon  become  of  only  nominal 
Talue.  In  consequence  of  the  value  to  which  Palms  are 
sore  to  attain  in  the  future  for  the  decoration  of  large  con- 
servatorieSy  stoves,  and  any  plants  that  became  too  big  for 
small  inexpensive  greenhouses  or  stoves,  could  be  sold  or 
exchanged  to  those  wanting  large  subjects.  This  may  meet 
the  objection  of  those  who  regard  them  as  only  suited  for 
houses  like  the  great  Palm  stove  at  Eew.  lliey  may  be 
grown  by  everybody  in  possession  of  a  snug  pit,  greenhouse, 
stove,  conservatory,  or  fernery,  and  it  will  be  found  even- 
tually that  not  a  few  of  them — thanks  to  their  leathery  texture 
—-will  flourish  iu  the  dwL'llinf:;-liouse  without  protection. 
Everybody  pos>c>sinii;  such  structures  uud  lU  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing plants,  should  secure  some  few  examples,  as  few  others  will 
furnish  such  lasting  satisfaction  to  tlie  buyer;  and  there  are 
certainly  no  plants  iu  existence  more  worthy  of  becoming 
the  fashion.  To  make  them  abundant  in  a  eouutrv  abound- 
insr  with  things  grown  for  their  colour  alone,  will  be  to 
ennoble  its  jrardening. 

It  is  tempting  to  trace  them  through  the  warmer  zones — 
to  speak  of  their  almost  innumerable  uses,  one  species  yield- 
ing Palm  oil,  another  Cabbages ;  of  their  strikinjj;  diversity  of 
size,  from  a  little  Orcodoxa  with  a  stem  no  tliicker  tlian  one 
of  our  gprasses,  to  Jubsea,  whose  stem  is  nearly  four  feet  in 
diameter;  of  the  species  that  spread  their  leaves  on  tlic 
ground,  and  there  rest  stemless  and  content,  to  those  that 
shoot  up  as  straight  as  the  columns  of  a  cathedral,  to  a 
height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  iieet,  waving  their 
plumes  far  above  forest  vegetation  as  vast  as  our  own  woods. 
Apart  trom  its  beauty,  the  family  is  perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  all  to  man;  but  we,  deriving  our  food  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  grasses,  frequently  forget  their  great 
interest  in  this  respect. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  owner  of  a  cot- 
tage on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Negro.    The  rafters  of  hia 
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dwelling  axe  farmed  by  the  straight  cylindrical  stems  of  the 
Jan  Palm;  the  roof  ia  thatched  with  large  triangular 
leavea  neatly  arranged  in  regular  alternate  lowa,  and  bonnd 
to  the  roof  with  finest  creepera :  the  leaves  are  those  of  the 
Carana  Fislm.  The  door  of  his  hoose  is  a  framework  of 
thin  hard  stripe  of  wood  neatly  thatched  over  with  lihe  split 
atema  of  a  apeciea  of  Palm.  In  one  comer  stands  a  heavy 
harpoon  fi>r  catching  fishj  made  of  the  black  wood  of  the 
Pashiuba  variegata.  By  its  side  is  a  blowpipe  ten  or  twelve 
fbet  long;  and  hanging  near  it  a  little  qniverfnl  of  small 
poisoned  arrows,  with  which  the  Indian  Inings  dowxt  birda 
Ibr  his  fbod,  or  fi>r  the  sake  of  their  gay  feathers^  or  even 
slays  the  wild  Hog  or  Tapir ;  it  is  from  the  fierce  spines  of 
two  species  of  Palmi  that  they  are  made.  His  great  bassoon- 
like  musical  instruments  are  made  of  Palm  stems ;  the  cloth 
in  which  he  wraps  his  most  valued  feather  ornaments  is  a 
fibrous  i'.ilm  spatlie ;  and  tlic  rude  chest  in  •\vlnch  he  keeps 
his  treasures  is  woven  from  Palm  leuvea.  ili.s  iiammock, 
his  bow-string,  and  his  fishing-line  are  from  the  fibres  of 
leaves  wliich  he  obtains  from  different  Palm  trees,  according 
to  tlic  qualities  he  requires  in  them.  The  comb  which  he 
wears  on  liis  head  is  ingcuiouslr  constructed  of  the  hard 
bark  of  a  Palm  ;  and  he  makes  lisli-huuks  of  the  spines,  or 
uses  them  to  puncture  on  Ins  skin  the  peculiar  markings  of 
his  tribe.  His  children  cat  the  red  and  golden  fruit  of  the 
Peach  Palm,  and  from  another  species  he  prepares  a 
favourite  drink  which  he  offers  you  to  taste.  The  carefully 
suspended  gourd  contains  oil  which  he  has  extracted  from 
the  fruit  of  another  species.  The  plaited  cylinder  used  for 
squeezing  dry  the  pulp  that  makes  his  bread  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  one  of  the  singular  climbing  Palms. 

AVhat  veneration  this  man  must  have  for  the  noble 
&mily  of  Palma>  which  not  only  furnishes  him  with  many 
comforts  and  conveniences,  but  affords  him  a  choioe^  so 
that  he  nicely  selects  the  kinds  that  best  suit  hia  wants. 
Should  we  wonder  if  Palm  worship  were  a  common  creed  on 
the  Bio  Negro  ?  At  least  let  us  hope  that  they  never  kneel 
down  to  a  carved  idol  while  such  living  beneftctoia  aa 
tibose  generous  Palms  are  to  be  fonndl    These  manifold 
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uses  came  within  the  observation,  of  only  one  gentleman^ 
Mr.  Wallace^  and  in  an  almost  unexplored  ootmtiy :  how 
nuoryeUons  wonld  the  uses  of  the  tribe  appear  to  w  if  we 

Fio.  133. 


could  but  glance  at  the  various  races  of  men  who  manage 
to  exist  upon  Palms  alone  !  Tlic  cocoa-nut,  so  plentifully- 
grown  on  the  coasts  of  all  tropical  countries^  is  alone  said 
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to  liftTe  SB  many  uses  as  there  are  days  ia  tbe  year.  It 
yifiUs  eyerything,  from  cordage  to  candles^  to  say  nothing  of 
amck,  door-mats^  and  Fern  fronds.  Upwards  of  170^000  ewt. 
of  a  valuable  oil,  afforded  by  its  kernel  and  used  for  soap* 
making,  ireiie  imported  in  the  year  1863.  Of  the  oil 
afforded  1^  Elseis  gnineensts  of  west  tropical  Afinca,  near 
1/XX),000  cwt.  are  imported  annnally  I  The  uses  of  Mms  are 
as  infinite  as  their  grace  is  inimitalde.  Sago,  upon  whidi 
whole  races  solely  depend  for  food;  dates,  which  feed  dnsky 
hosts  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa;  toddy,  which  aflR>rds 
one  of  those  strong  drinks  the  hnman  race  always  manage 
to  sqneeie  out  of  something  or  other  in  every  known 
conntry^  to  the  peril  of  their  sonls  and  destmction  of  their 
stomadisi  reuns,  wax,  brooms,  books  (the  old  Sanscrit 
waa^  written  on  Pahn  leaTes}^  sugar,  and  the  bottoms  of 

(Nearly  they  are  of  the  highest  intereat  from  an  econo- 
mical aa  well  as  ornamental  point  of  view ;  and  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  seeing  them  abtmdantly  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country  before  many  years  haye 
elapsed.  The  object  of  amateur  growers  of  these  plants 
should  be  to  secure  a  suitable  selection^  preferring  such  as 
are  hardy  and  small  in  their  proportions.  Hitherto  Palms 
have  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  our  botauic  gardens, 
and  111  them  all  sorts  were  welcome  ;  but  for  tlie  purposes 
of  private  collcctiuus  ^vi-  must  be  more  select  and  choose 
them  fur  their  ornamental  qualiiics  lailier  than  their  bo- 
tanical interest^  partic  ularly  favouring  all  the  dwarf  kinds. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  once  the  taste  for  these 
plants  is  established  among  us,  plant-hunters  will  search  for 
all  that  is  diminutive  in  this  vast  famiiv,  so  that  the  owner 
of  a  town  greenhouse  may  enjoy  his  Palms  in  j)ots  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  a  conservatory  bi(?  enough  to  hf>l(l  an  old 
Date  Palm.  The  collections  louiul  in  the  nurseries  of  thia 
country  are  by  no  means  so  rich  as  those  of  the  Continent, 
and  particularly  Belgium  ;  but  many  of  our  larirer  nursery- 
men kecj)  thcin  iu  stork,  and  no  diflSculty  need  be  ex- 
perienced by  tlio  purrh;is(jr  in  getting  them.  The  following 
selection  has  beeu  made  from  the  coUections  in  our  bo- 
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tanic  crardens,  and  from  those  in  continental  and  British 
nurseries. 

As  there  are  a  prreater  number  of  persons  who  can 
j^^row  greenhouse  than  stove  Palms,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  former  chiss  -will  as  a  ride  prove  doubly  u^clul  by 
adorning  the  open  garden  in  summer  as  well  as  tlic  houses 
in  winter,  we  will  begin  with  a  list  of  Palms  that  may  be 
grown  in  cool  houses — i.e.,  winter  gardens,  cousenratories^ 
greenhouses,  and  even  in  orchard-houses. 


GhwQisrops  oxcolsa 

„    Fortanei  {ti- 

nenris). 
„    Ohicsl  lo-htii. 
„  htuuilui. 
I,  Fli]]n9tt(N 
.,  tomontOM. 
Goctts  austnJis. 
Bonnetii. 
f  iiinpo-itnf. 
CorypUa  australis. 
Latonift  borbooiea. 


Molinia  clilleitsis  (sjn. 

Jubiea  gpecUbilU). 
Fhnnix  dactylifenL 
farinifcm. 
bumilia. 
leonensit. 
puraila, 
rcclmata. 
BvlveBtri*. 

Bbapia  ilabeUiiunuis. 


n 
«i 

II 

M 

It 
)l 
>l 


Sabal  AilAnsoQii, 

I,  Mocini. 
SMferthis  elegans. 

robasta. 
Thiiuaz  parriflora. 

„  tuucata, 
Aret  a  IntesccM, 
Brahca  calcarea. 

„  dnida. 
Diplothemiam  vaiitip 

attm. 


Some  of  those  that 


Of  Stove  Palms  there  is  abunilap. rr, 
grow  well  ill  the  eoolcr  houses  tlourish  licalthfully  iu  tlie 
warmer  ones,  simply  growing  faster  therein  ;  and  the  con- 
stitution of  hot-country  Palms  is  generally  such  that  they 
flourish  without  much  special  care  iu  hothouses.  The 
f oUowiiig  are  among  the  more  desirable  kinds 

AfBQga  obtwfelia* 

Calamus  ad^pcrsug. 
Hhaphia  liookcrii. 
tmiigfln. 

Slabnl  j>nncep«. 
TLhuax  arguutea. 
„  ele^^ans. 
radiata. 
Verscbaficltia  mclano 

„  splcndida. 
Ccroxylon  audicola. 
ChanMOfoa  exccl^a. 
„  panicuLita. 
„  atto-rirens. 
Dasmonorops  pluniosus. 
Lcopoldina  pulchra  (ex* 

peDsife  and  raix;). 
Galamas  Gktah. 
„  obUwgOf. 


inonostacbja, 
nobilia. 
rabra. 

snpida. 
speciosa. 

maxici^ 

rmm. 

Bactris,  all  obtaiuable 

species. 
CSalamns  eleeans. 

dealbata. 
Verscbaffollii. 
Car;; Ota  sobolifcra. 

„  elegans. 
CSoooe  corooata. 

„  flexnosa. 
Copemicia  cirrifera. 
ElHiis  guineensis. 
Xiatania  gianoopb jUa. 


II 


Latnnia  atirea. 
Pritcliardia  pacificS* 
Eutcrp«  edalis. 

„  oleracea. 
Goonoma  fcne^tralia. 

„  ma^ifica. 

^  psaiealata. 

„  pamila. 

„  specioaa. 

„  Verechaffcltii. 
nyph»no  thebaica. 
Moximiliana  elegans. 
Oseodoxa  rci;ia. 

„  Gliiesbregbtii. 
Oncospcrmnm  fascicu- 

latum. 
Pboeiucopborinm  sechel- 

larum. 
Phytelepbat 
caipa. 


Moat  of  tiie  aboye  range  in  price  firom  two  shillings. 
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and  even  lew,  to  luilf  a  guinea  each,  trhile  loiDe  of  the 
rarer  kinds  go  much  higher,  and  strong  well-grown  epedmena 
of  all  are  of  coarse  much  more  expenaiye  than  the  email 
and  young  plants  to  be  bought  for  the  prices  above 
given* 

The  Ivy,  and  iU  Uses  in  Farman  Gardent* 

The  iruh  Ivy  is  a  very  old  friend  that  is  often  seen  beantip 
f  jing  old  walls  and  like  positions,  and  one,  as  we  may  have 
thought,  sufficiently  appreciated  and  employed.  Gaiety  and 
grace  I  was  led  to  expect  in  Parisian  gardens,  but  that  they 
should  take  up  our  Hibernian  friend,  so  partial  to  showers  and 
our  mossy  old  ruins,  and  bring  him  out  to  such  advantage  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  new  boulevards  and  sumptuous  archi- 
tecture, was  not  to  be  expected.  Tliat  a  luie  old  plant  is 
tlic  Ivy  green  when  it  crcepctli  o'er  ruins  old,"  we  Britons 
all  know,  but  that  it  is  no  less  admirable  when  mantling 
objectioncihlc  surfaces  witli  its  dark  polished  green  in  winter, 
would  not  appear  to  have  yet  sufficiently  dawned  upuu  us. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Ivy  is  the  best  of  all  evergreen 
climbci's,  it  is  the  best  of  all  plants  for  softening  the  aspect  of 
town  and  suburban  gardens  in  winter,  not  to  say  all  gardens. 
The  Parisian  gardeners  know  this  fully,  and  they,  taking  it 
out  of  the  catalogue  of  things  that  receive  chance  culture, 
or  no  culture  at  all,  bring  it  from  obscurity  and  make  of  it 
a  thin*!^  of  beauty. 

To  rob  the  monotonous  garden  railings  of  their  naked- 
ness and  openness,  they  use  it  most  extensively,  and  there 
are  parts  about  Passy  where  the  Ivy,  densely  covering  the 
railings,  makes  a  beautiful  wall  of  polished  gieen  along  the 
fine  wide  asphalte  footways,  so  that  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter  it  is  refreshing  to  walk  along  them.  And  if  it  does 
80  much  for  the  street,  how  much  more  for  the  garden? 
Instead  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  gazing  from  the  windows 
into  the  street  swaianing  with  dust,  or  splashing  with  mud, 
a  wall  of  verdure  encloses  the  garden  j  privacy  is  perfectly 
secured ;  the  efifect  of  any  flowers  contained  in  the  garden 
is  much  heightened  j  and  lastly,  the  heavier  rashes  of  dust 
axe  kept  out  in  summer,  for  so  admirably  axe  the  railings 
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covered  by  planting  the  Ivy  rather  thickly,  and  giving  it 
some  rich  light  soil  to  grow  in,  that  a  perfectly  dense 
screen  is  formed.  Railings  that  spring  from  a  wall  of  some 
height  around  the  larger  houses  are  covered  as  well  as  those 
that  almost  start  from  the  ground.  Frequently  the  tops  of 
the  rails  are  exposed,  and  often  these  are  gilt,  while  wire 
netting  on  the  inner  side  supports  the  Ivy  firmly. 

One  day,  as  I  was  passing  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 

looking  at  its  tra- 
^'O'  *34.  ceries,  mv  eve  was 

caught  by  some- 
thing more  attrac- 
tive than  these :  a 
gilt-toj)ped  railing 
densely  covered 
w^ith  I\'v,  and  be- 
twecn  the  mass  of 
dark  green  and 
the  bared  sj)ikes  at 
the  top  a  scam  of 
light  green  foliage, 
here  and  there 
besprinkled  with 
long  beautiful  ra- 
cemes of  pale 
purplish  flowers. 
That  was  the  Wis- 

Railinffg  densely  covered  with  Ivy.    This  fi^re  also  onc   of  the 

shows  the  wide  anphalto  pathway,  the  (grating  over  most  bcautiftll  of 
the  trround  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  the  ^.  .     ,    ,       ,  , 

cage  used  to  protect  iin  sUm.  China  s  daughters, 

here  gracefully 

throwing  her  arms  round  our  Hibernian  friend,  and  forming 
a  living  picture  more  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  a  lover  of  nature 
than  anv  carving  in  stone.  If  there  are  tall  naked  walls  near 
a  Parisian  house,  they  are  quickly  covered  with  a  close  carpet 
of  Ivy.  Docs  the  margin  of  the  grass  around  some  clump  of 
shrubs  or  flower  beds  look  a  little  angular  or  blotchy  ?  If 
80,  the  Parisian  town  gardener  will  get  a  quantity  of  nice 
young  plants  of  Ivy,  and  make  a  wide  margin  with  them, 
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which  margin  he  will  manage  to  make  look  well  at  all  times 
of  the  year — in  the  middle  of  winter  when  of  a  dark  hue, 
or  in  early  summer  when  shining  with  the  young  green 
leaves. 

When  the  Ivy  is  planted  pretty  thickly  and  kept  neatly 
to  a  breadth  of,  say,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches,  it 
forms  a  dense  mass  of  the  freshest  verdure,  especially  in 
early  summer,  and  of  course  all  through  the  winter,  in  a 
darker  state.  The  best  examples  of  this  description  of  edging 
that  I  know  of  anywhere  are  to  be  seen  around  the  gardens 
of  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  private  garden  of  the  Emperor 
at  the  Tuileries.  In  the  latter  the  Ivy  bands  are  placed  on 
the  gravel  walks,  or  seem  to  be  so ;  for  a  belt  of  gravel  a 
foot  or  so  in  width  separates 
them  from  the  border  proper. 
The  effect  of  these  Ivy  bands 
outside  the  masses  of  gay 
flowers  is  excellent.  They  arc 
the  freshest  things  to  look 
upon  in  Paris  during  tlic 
months  of  ^fay,  June,  and 
July.  They  form  a  capital 
setting,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
flower  borders — the  best,  in- 
deed, that  could  be  obtained  ; 
while   in    themselves  they 
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Ivy  edgings  in  geometrical 
garden. 


possess  qualities  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  one's  while 
to  grow  them  for  their  own  sakes.  In  some  geometri- 
cal gardens  we  have  panels  edged  with  white  stone — an 
artificial  stone  very  often.  These  Ivy  edgings  associate 
beautifully  with  them,  while  they  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  any  style  of  garden.  A  garden  pleases  iu  direct 
proportion  to  the  variety  and  the  life  that  are  in  it ;  and  all 
bands  and  circles  of  stone,  all  unchangeable  geometrical 
patterns,  are  as  much  improved  by  being  fringed  here  and 
there  with  Ivy  and  the  like,  as  are  the  rocks  of  a  river's 
bank. 

It  should  be  observed  that  an  Ixy  edging  of  the  breadth 
of  an  ordinary  edging  is  not  at  all  so  desirable  as  when  its 
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sheet  of  gieen  is  sllowed  to  spread  oat  to  a  bieadtli  of  firom 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  Then  its  rich  verdure  may  be 
seen  to  full  advantage.  It  must  of  course  be  kept  within 
straight  lines  if  the  garden  be  symmetrical :  if  it  be  a 
natural  kind  of  garden^  you  may  let  it  have  its  own  wild 
way  to  some  extent.  Li  nearly  every  courtyard  in  Paris 
the  Ivy  is  tastefully  used.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  the 
scarlet  Pelargouium  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  deep  long 
boxes  placed  against  a  wall  densely  covered  with  it,  and  with 
Ivy  planted  also  along  their  fix)nt  edge,  so  as  to  hang  down 
and  cover  the  face  of  the  boxes.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
the  tloatiiii^  baths  on  the  Seine  has  a  sort  of  open  air 
waiting-room  immediately  outside   its   entrance — a  space 

made  by  })lauks,  and 
communicating  with 
the  quay  by  a  gangway. 
On  this  space  there  are 
seats  placed  around,  on 
which  in  suinnicr  people 
may  sit  and  wait  for 
their  turn  if  so  dis- 
posed, while  the  whole 
is  elegantly  cuibow- 
cred  with  I^T,  which 
looks  as  much  at  home 
as  if  the  river  was  not 
gurgling  rapidly  beneath.  This  is  secured  by  pladng 
deep  boxes  filled  with  very  rich  light  soil  here  and  there  on 
the  bare  space ;  then  planting  the  Ivy  at  the  ends  of  each  box 
and  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  space  to  flowers,  keeping 
iSbe  soil  well  watered;  and  training  the  shoots  of  the  Ivy 
to  a  neat  light  trellis  overhead. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Exposition  a  pretty  circular  bower 
was  shown  perfectly  covered  with  it,  the  whole  springing 
from  a  tnb.  Imagine  an  immense  green  nmbrellA  with  the 
handle  inserted  in  a  tnb  of  good  soil,  boards  placed  over 
this  tnbj  so  as  to  make  a  drcnlar  seat  of  it,  and  yon  will 
understand  it  in  a  moment.  That  and  the  like  conld  of 
course  be  readi^  made  on  a  rool^  wide  balcony,  or  any  such 


Section  of  circular  bower  fonned  of  a  riqgl« 
pUat  of  tbe  Iriah  Ivy  grown  in  •  tab. 
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position.  One  ninny  etoAj  munmer  daj,  wben  the  Ivy  wai 
in  its  youihM  gieen,  I  met  "wittL  a  shidlow  bower  made  of 
it  that  pleased  me  very  much.  It  was  simply  a  great  erect 
shell  of  green  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  deep,  so  that 
the  snn  oonld  freshen  the  {nside  into  as  deq^  a  Terduxe  as 
the  outer  surface. 

The  Ivy  may  be  readily  grown  and  tastefhlly  used  in  a 
dwelling-house.  I  once  saw  it  growing  inside  the  window 
of  a  wine-shop  in  an  obscure  part  of  Paxis^  and  on  going  in 
found  it  planted  in  a  rough  box  against  the  wall^  up  which 
it  had  crept,  and 

was  going  about  l*^- 
apparently  as 
carelesdy  as  if 
in  a  wood.  If 
you  happen  to 
be  in  the  great 
court  at  Versail- 
les, and,  requir- 
ing guidance, 
chance  to  ask  a 
question  at  a 
porter's  little 
lodge  seen  to  the 
left  as  you  go  to 
the  gardens,  you 
"will  be  much  in- 
terested to  see 
what  a  deep  in- 
terest the  fat  porter  and  his  w'l^c  take  in  Cactuses  and 
such  plants,  and  what  a  nice  collection  of  them  they  have 
gathered  together,  but  more  so  at  tlie  sumptuous  slicet  of 
I?y  which  hangs  over  firom  high  above  the  mantelpiece.  It 
is  planted  ia  a  box  in  a  deep  recess,  and  tumbles  out  its 
abundant  tresses  almost  as  richly  as  if  depending  from  a 
Kerry  rock. 

The  I\y  is  also  used  to  a  great  extent  to  make  living 
acrems  for  drawing-rooms  and  saloons,  and  often  with  a 
Tery  tasteful  result    This  is  usually  done  by  planting  it  in 


Variegated  Ivy  in  nupennon  bftsket. 
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nanrow  boxes  and  tramiiig  it  up  wirewoik  trellisesj  so  that 
with  a  few  of  sncli  a  living  screen  maj  be  ibnned  in  any 
desired  part  of  a  room  in  a  few  minntes.  Sometinies  it  is 
permanently  planted ;  and  in  one  instance  I  saw  it  beauti- 
fblly  nsed  to  embellish  crystal  partitions  between  large 
apartments. 

To  make  the  iTy  edgings  which  are  so  abundantly  employed 
in  and  aroond  Paris^  plants  are  easily  procured  in  pots,  and 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  at  the  markets  on  the  quays^  or  of  the 
nurserymen  at  Fontenay  auz  Boscs^  who  every  year  grow  it 
in  large  quantities.    It  is  planted  thickly  in  borders,  and 

trailed  along  in 
strips  firom  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches 
in  width,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of 
the  beds.  It  is 
laid  down  with 
wooden  I)eg8,  a 
layer  of  earth 
being  phiced  over 
the  stems.  AVhcn 
once  planted,  it 
only  needs  to  be 
kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  to  be 
moderately  water- 
ed. Under  this 
treatment,  it  fomis  healthy  borders  the  year  after  it  is  planted. 
In  prejiariug  the  Ivy  for  growing  against  railings  and  trellis- 
work  that  encloses  the  various  parks  and  gardens,  it  is 
trained  carefully  during  the  iirst  one  or  two  years,  so  that 
all  empty  spaces  may  be  ^ed  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  the  railings  will  be  completely  covered^  and  for 
the  future  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  it  properly  pruned. 

The  Ivy  used  by  the  City  of  Paris  for  ornamenting  the 
flower  beds  in  the  squares,  the  trunks  of  trees,  S:e.,  is  grown 
and  propagated  at  the  nurseries  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Towwds  the  end  of  the  summer  the  propagation  of  the  Ivy 
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by  means  of  cattiDgs  is  earned  on*  Three  or  four  leaves 
are  left  on  each  cuttixig^  and  they  are  planted  very  thickly  in 
lines  in  a  half-shady  position.  When  they  have  taken  root 
snflSdently,  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  foUowing 
spring,  they  are  transplanted  into  pots  of  fonr  or  five  inches 
in^diameter.  Afterwards  stakes  ave  fixed  along  the  lines  of 
pots,  from  which  are  stretched  lines  of  thin  galTanised  wirej 
and  to  this  slender  but  firm  trelUs  firom  three  to  five  feet 
high  the  plants  are  trained  seversl  times  during  the  growing 
season.  At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  the  plants 
are  strong  enough  to  be  employed  to  ooTcr  railings^  and  for 
many  similar  purposes.  The  nurserymen  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  generally  propagate  them  by  layers.  For  this  purpose 
old  plants  are  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other, 
and  iiiT  allowed  tu  grow  long.  Pots  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter  arc  then  plunged  m  llic  ground  around,,  the  Ivy 
being  fixed  in  them  bv  means  oi  small  pegs,  one  shoot  iu 
each  pot.  Afterwards  stakes  are  placed  in  the  pots,  and 
the  Ivy  trained  against  tliem  as  it  grows.  When  the  layers 
are  sufficiently  rooted,  they  are  separated  from  the  old 
plants,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  it 
is  ready  for  use.  If  a  wide  belt  of  Ivy  is  desired,  the 
young  plants  may  be  put  in  in  two  or  three  rows,  as  the 
French  do  when  making  such  excellent  Ivy  edgings  as  are 
here  dosrrlhed.  In  any  case,  after  the  plants  are  inserted 
the  shoots  must  be  neatly  pegged  down  all  in  one  direction. 

The  reason  why  Ivy  edgings  when  seen  in  England  look 
80  poor  com  pjired  with  those  iu  Paris,  is  that  we  allow  them 
to  grow  as  they  like,  a^id  they  get  overgrown,  wild,  and  en- 
tangled, whereas  the  Erench  keep  them  the  desired  size  by 
pinching  or  catting  the  little  shoots  well  in,  two  or  even 
three  times  every  summer^  after  the  edging  has  once  at- 
tained sise  and  health.  The  abundant  supply  of  established 
plants  in  small  pots  enables  the  French  to  lay  down  these 
edgings  so  as  to  look  well  almost  from  the  first  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

nUlT  CLLlUit£  :  ilOVV  ARE  WE  TO  IMPROVE? 

Ths  diwmssion  on  l^Vench  and  English  frnit  giowing  which 
emanated  from  my  letters  to  the  TSmes  in  August,  1867, 
and  afterwards  spread  throngh  all  the  gardening  papers, 
'was  too  desultory  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  pnUic 
mind  as  to  the  best  course  to  porsne.  For  this  reason 
therefore,  and  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  I  entered  on 
the  question  of  the  general  improvement  of  onr  hardy  fruit 
culture  in  the  Times  in  May,  1868  ;  and  in  this  chapter  I 
propose  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. Sonic  have  80  little  understood  me  as  to  suppose  that  1 
had  recommended  the  cordon  fur  orchard  culture,  wliiih 
would  be  a  stupendous  blunder  only  worthy  of  some  nur- 
seryman very  anxious  to  sell  his  trees.  Therefore,  althou«:h 
the  present  subject  may  seem  wide  of  tlic  aim  of  the  book, 
it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  value — 
be  it  small  or  great — of  what  we  may  learn  £:om  continental 
fruit  growers,  and  how  we  may  improve  our  supplies.  The 
fruit  que*'tion  is  not  one  that  merely  ronrcms  those  who 
can  afford  to  keep  gardeners,  or  even  the  much  i  (  hiss 
who  can  devote  somr  time  and  money  to  the  jih nsant  and 
healthful  amusement  that  amateur  gardening  aliords  ;  it  is 
a  question  for  the  public  in  its  widest  sense,  and  of  especial 
importance  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  enormous 
and  badly  supplied  masses  in  oar  ever-growing  great  cities 
and  towns. 

I  shall  first  deal  with  the  Pear,  for  several  reasons  : — 
1st.  Considering  its  hardiness,  keeping  qualities,  and  rich 
variety,  it  is  the  most  delicious  and  valuable  fruit  that  can 
he  grown  in  northern  latitudes.  A  perfect  Peach  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  first-rate  Pear^  hot  by  properly  selecting  variettea 
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of  Ftean  we  may  liaTe  them  in  p^eetion  during  eight  or 
nine  monthi  of  tiie-year — or  even  longer — and  the  wiety 
in  flaToor  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  the  caae  of  any  other 
firoit.  2nd.  We  are  qnite  hdiind  the  Ibrench  growen  in 
iti  production*  Our  stocks  of  Apples  are  nsually  good  and 
abnndant ;  our  stocks  of  Pears  are  firequently  scarce  and 
very  poor  in  quality.  I  hare  seen  many  large  gardens  in 
the  British  Isles  where  a  really  good  Pear  -was  almost  as  rare 
as  a  Mangostccn.  3rd.  I  believe  wc  can  incrt^e  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  our  Pears  in  a  tenfold  degree  over  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  even  in  time  to 
come  export  the  fruit  that  we  now  import  so  largely. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  brighter  sun  of  France  is  more 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  Pear  tlian  our  own  climate ; 
but  it  is  equally  as  true  that  by  the  aid  of  walls  for  some 
sorts,  by  judicious  selection  of  ground,  locality,  and  kinds, 
wc  may  grow  it  to  perfection.  The  quantity  of  peais  the 
iVcnch  sciid  to  our  markets  is  surprising.  Messrs.  Draper, 
the  salesmen  of  Covent-p:arden,  showed  me  by  their  books 
tbnt  from  one  importer  alone  tiicy  sell  froni  <)0/.  to  100/. 
uorrli  of  French  garden  produce  (chiefly  Pears)  each  market 
day  :  and  a  fruit  merchant  has  told  me  of  one  dealer  in 
pears  who  annually  collects  in  l^Vance  and  sells  in  our 
markets  10,000/.  worth  of  that  fruit.  Are  not  these  signi- 
ficant facts  for  the  British  cultivator  ? 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  climate  does  all 
this  for  the  French — ^the  winter  and  spring  in  many  parts  of 
northern  and  north  central  France  being  quite  as  difficult 
for  the  fruit  grower  as  those  of  England.  The  pear  loves  a 
moist,  genial  climate,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland  our  advantage  in  this  respect  will  be  found  to 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  difference  in  sunlight. 
Some  pears  axe  grown  better  in  Eng^d  than  in  France, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fiust  tiiat  some  that  ripen  and  go  off 
quickly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  remain  in  an 
eatable  state  much  longer  and  acquire  a  more  ddidoua 
flavour  in  the  cooler  dimate  of  Yorkshife.  Let  it  he  home 
in  mind  that  we  are  talking  of  the  cnltore  of  a  fruit  which 
grows  in  a  wild  state  as  hx  north  as  souihem  Sweden,  and 
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not  of  the  Pomegranate  or  any  really  tender  subject ;  and 
then  the  objections  of  those  who  say  that  onr  climate 

prevents  any  improvement,  and  perhaps  im mediately  after- 
wards assert  the  superior  quali^  of  British-grown  fruity 
will  pass  for  no  more  than  they  are  worth.  If  one 
individual  can  grow  a  first-class  Fear,  why  not  a  score  or 
more  persons  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ?  Nature  is  onr 
willing  handmaid  in  this  matter,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  place  this  fine  fruit  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  render  ourselves  quite  independent 
of  the  ErencL  I  do  not  say  we  could  grow  such  big  BeUe 
Angevine  Pears  as  they  sell  at  Covent-garden  for  a  guinea 
and  a  half  apieee ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  as  these 
are  at  best  only  fit  for  show  or  kitchen  use,  and  are^  in  fact, 
little  better  ibr  eating  than  a  raw  turnip. 

There  are  Tarious  ways  in  which  we  may  improve  the 
culture  of  the  Pear,  and  the  first  and  best  is  by  paying 
more  attention  to  it  as  a  naturally  develo])ed  standard 
tree— ill  u  word,  by  an  improved  Bystcm  of  orcliartling. 
This  also  applies  to  other  hardy  fruit  trees,  and  is  treated 
of  at  greater  lengtli  further  on.  Upon  orchards  we  must 
chiefly  depend  for  the  supply  of  our  large  cities  and  towns. 
This  subject,  in  its  commercial  aspect,  may  be  left  to  the 
groweni  of  fruit  for  tlic  market,  but  the  eountry  gentleman 
and  large  farmer — in  fact,  everybody  posaesisiiig  a  hedgerow, 
field,  or  shrub])erj- — cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  use  the 
great  opportunities  they  have  for  growing  Pears.  They 
grow  useless  shrubs  and  weedy  trees  in  many  places  ^vLere 
the  finest  fruit  might  be  grown  without  any  attention, 
expense,  or  trouble  beyond  gatlurmg  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  lauded  proprietors  who  at  present  know  not  what 
it  is  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  stock  of  good  Pears,  who  might 
gjather  them  from  spots  now  utterly  useless  ;  there  arc  multi- 
tudes of  fanners  who  hardly  ever  see  a  good  fruit  of  this 
kind,  in  possession  of  lines  of  hedgerow  where  the  tree  would 
stand  as  healthfully  from  among  the  lower  brushwood  as 
any  subject  that  now  embellishes  them ;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  owners  of  >illas  and  suburban  gardens  who 
now  go  to  market  for  their  fruit  who  might  gather  it  £rom 
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places  in  their  little  slmibberies,  at  present  entirely  devoted< 
to  tlut  nuBerable  shmb  the  Fri^ety  and  some  of  iti  moit 
irarAleas  alfies.  I  know  well  the  kind  of  objection  that  is 
made  to  some  of  these  suggestions->the  boys  wonld  gather 
the  frait^&e.  Small  blame  to  the  poor  boys  for  making  an 
oocasionsl  attempt  on  the  little  firoit  that  comes  in  their 
way,  and  for  exercising  a  little  ingennity  in  getting  at  what 
is  for  them  such  wholesome  and  delicious  food ;  but  if  tbe 
fruit  were  as  plentiful  as  it  ought  to  be  they  would  not  be 
so  tempted. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  our  hnnly  fruits 
arc  capable  of  aflbrding  quantities  of  wholesome  Ibod  tu  the 
people;  but  before  they  do  so  efficiently  mc  must  take 
them  out  of  the  class  of  things  that  are  carefully  walied 
in  gardens^  overdone  with  kiuducsa,  or  perhaps  mutilated 
to  death  by  excessive  aud  uuuatural  pruning,  and  rccoguise 
and  take  lull  advantage  of  the  fact  that  many  excellent 
kinds  are  as  hardy  and  easily  grown  as  the  Blackberries 
and  Sloes  of  the  hedp^es.  For  the  purposes  herein  sug- 
gested thoroughly  hardy  and  free-growing  sorts  should  alone 
be  selected ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  hrst-class 
fruit,  even  of  the  continental  varieties,  cannot  be  produced 
in  this  way.  The  other  day  in  visiting  the  gardens  at  Oak 
Lodge,  Kensington,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  very 
large  and  handsome  Pear  tree  growing  among  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  choice  shrubs  which  adorn  the  margin 
of  a  piece  of  rock-bonTid  wat^r.  Upon  further  inquiry  I 
found  it  was  a  fine  old  tree  of  the  Beurr^  Diel,  which^ 
without  pruning  or  attention  of  any  kind^  produced  abun- 
dantly such  good  fruit,  that  of  twelve  samples  of  the  same 
fine  variety  recently  laid  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  the  froit  of  this  tree  was  pro- 
noonoed  the  best.  I  by  no  means  mention  this  as  a 
remarkable  instances^  but  merely  to  prove  that  the  finest 
Pears  may  be  grown  by  the  simplest  means^  and  that  the 
tiee  is  worth  enltiTating  for  its  beanty  slone.  The  garden 
of  Oak  Iiodge  is  the  best  designed  town  garden  I  have  yet 
seeuj  and  Mr.  Mamock^  who  arranged  it,  left  seraal 
of  these  old  Pears  in  conspienous  positions  when  laying 
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out  the  place  solely  for  their  heauty  as  treea^  apart  from 
iheir  fraitmg  qualities.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  we  may 
effect  considerable  improYemeiit  by  plaating  this  tree  in 
ahmbberies,  pleasure  grounds,  and  like  positions^  and  in 
many  wild  and  semi-wild  places^  both  in  endoaed  private 
gvoonds  and  in  the  open  country.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  enormous  quantities  of  good  fruit  could  be  grown  upon 
railway  banks  now  useleasj  and  from  which  fruit  ooold  be 
ao  readily  conveyed  to  market.  The  Frendi  are  nearly  as 
backward  in  these  matters  as  ourselves,  but  they  have  at  all 
events  taken  the  initiative,  as  described  in  another  part. 
It  is  really  astonishing  that  such  beautiftd  objects  as  most 
<^  our  fruit  trees  are  when  in  flower  do  not  more  fre- 
quently occur  outside  the  garden  walls  in  this  country. 

The  second  way  in  which  we  may  improve  the  cultivation 
of  the  Pear  is  by  planting  it  to  a  greater  extent  as  a  pyra- 
midal  tree,  and  grafted  on  the  Quince  where  the  soils  are 
rich,  moist,  or  deep.    On  many  dry  and  sandy  lands  the 
Pear  must  be  grown  on  its  own  stock,  and  for  orcharding 
pui  jHises  generally  that  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  best. 
Indeed,  one  writer  suggested  this  as  the  remedy  for  all  our 
wants  in  this  way  ;  but  it  is  not  so.    We  shall  never  have  a 
cheap  supply  for  market  till  wc  pay  more  attention  t/>  the 
Pear  as  a  freely  developed  standard  tree ;  we  shall  never  have 
a  first-rate  snpjily  of  winter  pears  till  we  pay  better  atten- 
tion to  walls  than  we  do  at  present.     The  French,  from 
whom  wc  have  adopted  the  pyramidal  form,  employ  it  to  an 
euormons  ext(  nt,  but  do  not  stop  there.     It  is  in  planting 
the  pyramid  that  most  of  our  improvement  in  this  direction 
liti^  taken  place  for  a  good  many  years  back.   Almost  every 
nurseryman  has  now  a  stock  of  the  tree  in  this  form,  and 
we  cannot  employ  it  too  much,  j)rovided  sorts  that  ri])eu 
well  in  ordinary  seasons  are  selected ;  but  there  are  other 
ways  of  equal  importance.    The  pyramid  is  so  pleasing  in 
outlinei  and  indeed  in  all  other  respects,  that,  although  so 
highly  auited  for  the  kitchen  or  fruit  garden,  it  should  by 
no  means  be  confined  to  either.   Handsome  specimens  may 
well  be  introduced  in  favourable  spots  in  the  pleasure  ground 
and  shrubberies,  and  thus  the  owners  of  those  numerous 
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small  ornamental  gardens  near  towns  may  gather  fine  fruit. 
However,  this  form  is  so  well  kiiuwii,  and  liaa  been  so  much 
recommended  for  many  years,  that  I  shall  now  turn  to  the 
third  way  of  improving  the  culture  of  the  Pear,  and  one 
that  has  been  compriratively  neglected  for  some  years  past. 

I  mean  the  Pear  uu  walls.  Here  we  are  certainly  bcliind- 
hand,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress  for  a 
very  long  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  iTench 
might  dispense  with  walls ;  but  no  such  thing.  They  find 
them  indispensable  for  the  j)rrfrf't  culture  of  the  finer  wiTiter 
Pears  ;  and  were  it  not  for  tiieir  use,  they  coukl  never  obtain 
such  a  stock  of  them  as  they  have.  Yet  we  have  for  a  long 
time  past  been  paying  attention  to  almost  every  kind  of 
garden  improvement  but  this  very  important  one.  It  is  true 
that  walls  are  expensive,  but  once  op  it  ia  a  great  pity  to 
neglect  them;  andj  apart  even  from  e^urden  walls,  there  are 
niimeroiis  places  with  as  much  wall  surface  naked  and  use- 
less as,  if  properly  covered,  would  yield  a  good  supply  of 
fruit  to  the  family.  Few  things  combine  beauty  and  utility 
more  effectively  than  a  well-oovered  wall  of  Pear  trees ;  and 
the  creattoa  of  such  is  not  a  matter  of  mystery  nr  difficulty, 
hut  what  anybody  can  peifoim.  With  walls  it  may  be 
saMy  said  that  our  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  nortibem 
Prance.  Indeed,  there  can  he  no  doubt  about  it,  as  I  and 
many  others  have  eaten  as  good  fruit  off  well-managed  English 
wall-trees  as  ent  grew;  but  unfortunately  there  is  bat 
little  attention  paid  to  them  compared  to  what  they  deserve. 
Most  large  gardens  would  be  benefited  by  haying  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  wall-surface  than  tiiey  have  at  pre- 
sent; to  many  small  ones  they  would  prove  a  great  ad- 
dition. Eortunately,  a  recently-invented,  or  revived,  process 
o£feis  an  opportunity  of  building  them  very  much  cheaper 
than  heim,  and  aa  good  as  could  be  desired. 

1  allude  to  Tail's  plan  for  making  concrete  walls,  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  utilized  by  hortieohurirts,  but  which  is 
certain  to  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  them,  and  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  our  horticulture  for  the  future.  I  have 
seen  it  employed  with  much  success  in  the  building  of  the 
Emperor's  model  houses  for  workmen  near  tiie  iiois  de 
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yinoexmes,  and  from  tlie  day  of  YUiiing  them  I  Iiave  had  no 
doubt  whaterer  that  it  will  prove  a  great  gam.  in  our  fruit 
growing.  The  building  of  houses  by  its  means  is  simple 
and  as  easy  as  could  be  desired,  although  none  but  the 
roughest  labourers  are  emplojcd;  that  of  walls  may  be 
effected  eTen  with  greater  ease.  Ihe  Paris  houses  were  built 
with  very  rough  gravel  dug  up  on  the  spot.  The  tame 
or  any  like  material  may  be  used  for  like  purposes,  as 
may  burnt  clay,  stony  rubbish  of  any  kind,  or  even  such 
material  as  cliukcr.s,  abnmlant  and  hitherto  useless  iu  many 
districts.  I  need  not  and  cannot  here  go  into  the  plan,  but 
it  consists  in  little  more  liian  mixing  a  sinuil  portion  of 
cement  and  sand  with  the  rougher  material,  and  throwing 
the  nniss  between  boards  firmly  adjusted  to  tlic  size  of  wall 
rctjuired.  The  mass  hanh-ns  in  twenty-lour  hours  or  so, 
then  the  boaids  arc  rk-vated,  another  laver  of  concrete 
thrown  in,  and  so  tlie  work  goes  on.  It  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  notliin^  can  be  better  suited  for  [garden  purpose?^. 
In  addition  to  this  mode,  I  know  no  reason  why  walls  of 
adhe?«ive  earth  on  a  brick  or  stone  foundation  shotdd  not  be 
used  with  us  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  I  hare  seen 
many  of  these  irardeu  walls  and  houses  j)crfcetly  sound  and 
strong  many  years  after  their  erection,  and  looking  no  worse, 
indeed  better,  than  ordinary  brick  walls. 

No  matter  of  what  material  the  wall  be  made,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  whiten  its  surface  and  keep  it  white.  Black 
and  dark  coloured  surfiEu:es  absorb  heat  in  the  daytime,  and 
give  it  out  again  during  the  night  in  the  form  of  radiant 
heat ;  from  which  &cts  we  might  draw  the  conclusion  that 
walls  for  training  fruit  trees  against  should  be  black,  or  at 
any  rate  of  a  dark  colour.  Direct  experiment  was,  however, 
necessary  to  settle  this  question,  and  M.  Vuitry,  who  em- 
ploys his  leisure  in  arboriculture,  has  communicated  the 
Jesuits  of  his  experiments  in  this  direction  to  M.  du  Breuil, 
whidi  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  odour  to  be  chosen 
for  wslls  against  which  fruit  trees  are  to  be  trained.  He 
has  proved — ^Ist.  That  a  thermometer  hung  during  the  day 
with  its  fitoe  turned  towards  a  white  wall,  at  a  dirtanoe  from 
it  equal  to  that  of  a  fruit  tree  trained  against  it— about 
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an  inch  and  a  quarter — always  showed  a  mean  temperature  of 
nearly  6deg.  Fahr.  higher  than  one  hung  agaiiist  a  black  wall 
under  precisely  similar  curcninatanoea*  2nd.  That  daring 
the  night  the  difference  of  trmpcrature  shown  by  these  two 
thermometera  was  inappreciable.  Contraiy  therefinre  to 
the  opinions  entertained  by  many  persons^  it  seems  to  be 
evident  that  the  walls  most  be  whitened  when  we  wish  to 
give  the  trees  trained  against  them  the  maiimnm  amount  of 
heat  to  be  obtained  from  the  particular  climate  and  aspect. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  phm  that  haa  already  been  par> 
sued  by  the  fruit  growers  of  Montreuil  for  Beadi  trees^  and 
of  Thomery  iar  their  Vines,  it  having  been  frequently  re- 
marked  that  treea  trained  against  white  walls  were  healthier 
than  those  nailed  to  more  or  less  dark-coloured  ones.  This 
result  is  easily  explained^  for  not  only  does  the  lighter  cdlonr 
reflect  more  heat  back  to  the  treesj  but  by  this  means  they 
receive  a  greater  quantity  of  light ;  and  it  is  well  known 
how  greatly  Tegetation  .is  stimulated  by  these  agencies. 
Walls  of  a  light  tint  are  adTantageous  in  another  way,  for 
they  not  only  reflect  light  and  heat  on  the  particnlar  trees 
trained  against  them^  but  also  on  the  oth^  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  By  abijndantly  planting  the  finer 
winter  Pears  against  walls  with  a  warm  exposure  and  white- 
wa-li(  d  surface^  we  may  witlun  half  a  dozen  Tcai*s  gather 
such  crops  of  the  really  valuable  wiuter  Pears  as  iiave  never 
before  been  seen  in  this  country. 

^Vuother  improvement  must  of  necessity  accompany  this, 
and  that  is  the  French  method  of  wiring  garden  walls. 
We  cannot  use  nails  with  concrete  and  earth  waUs,  and 
if  we  could  the  deliverance  from  nails  would  be  a  f^resit 
point  gained.  To  me  the  most  lamentable  of  all  garden 
sights  is  that  of  men  handling  tho;;c  niiserablc  slircds  and 
nails  durins:  winter  time^  and  blowing  heat  at  their  lingers 
and  patting  their  toes  to  keep  up  the  circuiation.  Our  way 
of  wiring  a  wall  is  so  t  x|H  nsivc  and  cumbrous  that  many 
still  prefer  the  naih,  hut  t})L;  i'lLoch  mode  of  employing  a 
little  raidisseur  or  tightener  on  each  wire,  and  using  very 
slender  galvanized  wire,  is  quite  perfect  in  its  way.  When 
adopted  with  us  it  will  be  found  to  save  much  time 
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and  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  garden  walls.  We 
miiRt  also  adopt  the  impmed  kmd  of  espalier  whkli  tlie 
French  are  beginning  to  empkij  lo  ezteniLTelyj  and  wliidi 
is  elsewhere  desciibed  and  figmed. 

Of  all  OUT  wanta  in  conneaou  with  the  Peari  tiiat  of  the 
apread  of  good  varietieB  ia  pediapa  the  greafteat  KatmaUy, 
or  rather  I  ahoold  say  in  a  irild  ttate,  the  Pter  is  a  poor 
fait  almnt  an  inch  and  a  half  long  j  and  fiom  tiiia  in  the 
conrae  of  thonaanda  of  yean  the  aplendid  race  ire  now 
poaaev  haa  sprung.  Scattered  through  our  gardena  and 
oxeharda  in  aU  parta  of  this  kingdom^  there  are  scoiea  of 
Idnda  which  are  practically  of  little  more  nse  than  the  wild 
fruit  trees  of  the  woods  and  hedgerowa.  But  apart  from  all 
these  worthless  varietieSj  named  and  nnnamed,  that  occupy 
Taluahle  ground,  there  are  numbers  which  are  regularly 
sold  in  our  nuiseiies,  possessing  fine  names  and  pedigrees, 
and  yet  which  are  practically  useless  to  the  cultiTator^  and  it 
may  be  mischievous  to  the  amateur.  Let  na  suppose  tiie  case 
of  a  perran  wishing  to  commence  Pear  culture — he  haa  some 
slight  hnoiMge  of  other  hranchesof  horticultuFe^and  ezpeeta 
that  the  long  list  of  the  Tarieties  of  Pears  which  he  finds  in  his 
nurseryman's  catalogue  will  jesemble  each  other  pretty  much 
as  his  Verbenas  or  Pansies  do.  Taken  by  the  different  names 
and  descriptions,  he  goes  in  for  collection  instead  of  selection, 
seeks  variety  said  fmds  disappointment.  The  trutli  is  that  a 
wide  selection  of  varieties  i8  an  evil  in  everv  vriix.  It 
requires  muc  h  sagacity  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  studied 
gardening;  all  their  lives  to  know  what  to  avoid  in  tliese 
lists ;  how  very  dangerous,  then,  for  the  amateur,  or  for 
those  who  have  neither  amateur  nor  professiunal  kiio\vlodgc 
of  the  matter,  to  make  a  selection  I  Let  us  glance  lur  a 
moment  into  some  of  the  fruit  catalogues.  It  is  needless 
for  us  to  state  liow  much  the  Pear  varies.  Here  is  a  cata- 
logue naming,  describing,  and  numbering  nearly  400  kinds. 
"What  a  danger  fur  those  who  suspect  not  how  few  are  the 
really  good  varieties  of  Pears  suited  to  this  climate  I  People 
suppose  that  giving  long  lists  of  this  kind  is  for  the  sake  of 
selling  a  great  number  of  varieties ;  but  that  course  woidd 
be  so  clearly  a  mistaken  one^  that  one  cannot  suppose  an 
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inteUtgent  peraon  penistmg  in  it,  Hie  presence  of  bad  and 
lumitaliLe  Pean  everywliere  tfamghoat  the  oonntiy  rimplf 
tends  to  letaid  tKe  colture  of  this  noble  finiit;  wbeieaa  tl^ 
distribntion  of  tbe  leaUy  good  kinds  in  abundance  would 
create  aiicb  a  demand  for  them  as  would  cause  tbe  trade  in 
young  trees  to  increase  tenfold. 

The  eompQers  of  tbe  above  catalogoea  do  not  follow  the 
eiample  of  the  £imous  M.  de  la  Quintinye,  chief  gardener 
to  Louis  XIV.  at  YeisaiUeSj  whose  list  was  lengthy,  although 
pnblidied  so  Ycrj  long  ago,  but  who  consdentionsly  divided 
it  into  several  sections— vis.,  ''good  pears/'  ''indiffiarent 
pears,''  and  bad  pean  1''  This  was  honest  in  De  la  Qnin^ 
tinye,  and  would  be  adnurable  in  a  British  nnrserynuuL 
The  spirit  of  expurgation  was  strong  in  this  famous  did 
gardener,  and  he  follows  the  bad  with  another  list — a  long 
one — lieading  it — "  Besides  the  pears  wliich  I  know  not,  liere 
is  a  particular  list  of  those  which  I  know  to  be  so  ))ad  that  I 
counsel  nobody  to])l;uit  any  of  tlicai."  And  tliat  is  fullowed 
by  another  : — "  A  list  uf  those  which  I  esteem  not  highly 
enoup;;h  to  counsel  any  gentleman  to  i)la.ut  them,  nor  yet  so 
mucii  despise  as  to  banish  them  out  of  the  gardens  of  them 
that  like  them."  Here  was  an  instance  of  a  most  praise- 
worthy desire  to  weed  out  tlie  bad,  followed  by  others  to 
exterminate  the  middling  and  the  not  very  good.  This, 
observe,  was  in  Prance,  where  a  greater  number  of  kinds 
arrive  at  perfection  than  is  the  case  with  us,  and  where  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  are  grown.  Although  our 
nurseryman  friend,  witli  his  long  list,  is  somewhat  of 
an  exception,  the  lists  of  others  of  our  fruit-tree  raisers 
are  much  too  long  to  be  of  any  zeal  guidance  to  the 
amateur. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  cream — the  best  Pears 
of  the  many  hundred  kinds  known : — Doyenn^  d'Ete,  Jar* 
gooeUe,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jecseyj 
Jersey  Gratioli,  Urbaniste,  Fondante  d^Automnej  Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis,  vSuffolk  Thorn,  Seckel,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Desire  Cr>rnclis,  Marie  Louise,  Baronne  de  MeUo« 
Thompson's,  Beurre  Bosc,  Dnchcsse  d'Angouleme,  BeurrI 
Dielf  BwM  Hardy,  Mav^chal  de  la  Cour»  K  Superfin, 
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Doyenne  da  Comioe,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Netia^  Bemr^ 
Banoe,  B.  Sterdanana,  Joa^phine  de  Malinea,  Beigamotte 
Eaperen,  Eaater  Beun^ 

Of  tiie  above,  Marie  Looiae,  Beon^  Boac,  Dadieaie 
d'Aiigoiil6me>  Beun^  Diel,  Boyennl  da  Comioe,  Gloa 
MoT€eaO|  Beuir^  Ranees  Jos^pUne  de  Malinea,  Bergamotte 
Eaperen,  Easter  Benrr^,  Beurr^  Sterckmana^  IMbit^  Comeliaj 
and  Winter  Nelia  ahonld  be  grown  againat  walls.  In  aome 
cases  the\  may  afford  a  satis&ctory  result  away  from  them^ 
but  if  grown  against  white  walb  they  will  in  all  cases  be 
highly  improved,  and  some  of  the  very  best  of  them  are 
only  to  be  had  in  perfection  when  thus  grows.  Aa  wall 
space  is  often  limited,  aud  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
warmest  walls  to  perfect  the  finest  winter  pears,  it  is  desirable 
to  Ix'  very  particiilur  iiulciMl  when  Kclecting  pears  for  wall 
culture;  aiiJ.  1  sliould  advise  ]']a.ster  Beurre,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Glou  Morceuu,  Beurre  llance,  Josephine  de  M  tiiiics, 
aud  Bergamotte  Esperen  to  be  abundantly  plaiiUd  u^^amst 
walls  wherever  a  prime  supply  of  first  rate  winter  pears  is 
a  want — uml  of  < onrse  it  is  a  very  general  one. 

Some  of  <  ur  aiithoriticii  on  fruit  growing  give  the  Easter 
Beurre  a^*  one  wiiieh  should  be  planted  as  a  bush  or  pyramid, 
and  say  it  is  "  mealy  and  insipid  from  walls. To  show  how 
M  irddess  is  this  opinion,!  have  merely  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
tlu  spletidid  Easter  Bcnrres  which  adorn  our  tar)les  m  winter 
and  spring  arc  grown  on  walls  in  Prance.  All  of  the  same 
variety  for  the  imperial  tabic  are  grown  in  like  mnTuicr  at 
Tereaillcs  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  wall  is  cleared  of  other  varieties 
of  Pear  trees  there  it  is  immediately  planted  with  the  Easter 
Beurre — so  much  is  this  fine  variety  esteemed.  The  ijuantity 
of  its  firuits  sold  in  the  markets  of  Europe  during  the  winter 
aeason  is  something  incredible.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  winter  Pears ;  and  the  chief,  I  may  say  nearly  the 
whole  supply  comes  from  France.  The  dimate  does  it,  some 
will  say,  but  sueh  is  not  the  case ;  for  if  left  to  the  climate  un- 
aided, we  should  have  few  fine  Easter  Beorr^  pears  in  Covent- 
|;aiden  in  winter.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  other 
▼arietiea  of  winter  Pears.  The  flavour  ia  said  to  be  inferior 
when  grown  agaioat  walla.    Let  ua  try  them  agbinat  white 
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TFaUs  as  the  French  do,  and  see  if  we  cannot  nearly  or  quite 
equal  their  j>ears  in  size,  and  quite  equal  tlicni  in  flavour. 
We  have  been  for  years  plantini^  them  a.s  bu.^hes  and 
pyramids^  and  paying  little  or  no  atteutif)n  to  their  culture 
against  walls ;  beiicc  onr  deficiency  of  good  winter  peaw— 
those  whirli  ;irf  hy  far  the  most  valuable  of  all. 

Having  taken  sufficient  care  to  select  the  very  best  va- 
rieties, and  to  place  them  in  positions  where  they  are  likely 
to  succeed,  there  is  more  to  be  done  in  getting  rid  of  the 
bad  ones.    They  abound  in  every  part  of  the  countiy,  and 
take  up  space  in  which  the  most  delicious  kinds  may  he 
grown.    This  prevalence  of  bad  kinds  not  only  results  from 
.  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  good  varieties  in  bygone  days, 
but  also  from  the  large  number  of  inferior  kinds  that  are 
still  oSered  for  sale.     In  very  many  cases  the  tree  is 
worthless^  because  it  has  not  been  planted  in  a  position  to 
insure  snoeess.    It  frequently  happens^  for  example^  that 
the  veiy  finer  kinds  of  winter  Pears,  and  those  which  the 
Ibreucli  grow  against  walls  around  Paris,  are  in  Britain 
sent  out  as  suitable  for  pyramids.    All  worUdess  Pear  trees 
should  be  destroyed,  and  good  kinds  planted  or  (happily 
there  is  an  alternative)  regralted  with  good  sorts.  Instead 
of  sacrificing  a  plantation  we  may  cut  the  trees  close  in^ 
regraft  the  branches  with  the  best  kinds,  and  thus  in  a 
short  time  have  estaUished  trees  of  the  finest  sorts  that 
arrive  at  perfection  in  any  given  locslity.   This  may  be 
performed  with  either  standard^  pyramid^  wall,  or  espalier 
trees,    crown "  grafting  being  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Another  great  point  would  be  gained  if  the  custom  of 
growing  inferior  kinds  from  pips— which  is  common 
among  farmers  in  some  fruit  growing  districts,  with  Peara 
as  well  as  oib»  hardy  fridts— were  abandoned,  and  only 
first-rate  and  hardy  kinds  planted  or  grafted. 

It  was  touching  the  utility  of  the  low  cordon  for  the 
production  of  superb  dessert  Apples  that  we  have  }i;id  most 
dis(  ussiuii^  and  a  much  wider  experience  with  French  fruit 
gardens  enables  me  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  ail  the  praise 
tiiat  I  have  given  it,  and  certain,  when  well  managed,  to 
give  the  highest  satisfaction.    The  reader  will  kindly  ob- 
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teire  tliat  I  speciBlly  recommend  only  one  speeies  of  cor- 
don for  the  Apple.  There  are  many  kinds,  with  Tariona  merits. 
The  grower  for  market  will  also  oblige  me  hj  bearing  in 
nund  that  I  onlj  recommend  it  for  the  garden  and  to  a 

upccial  purpose.     Emphatically  I  say  that  a  good  hardy 

kind  on  a  well-managed  standard  or  naturally  deTek^>ed 
tree  is  the  Ijcst  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  with  all  but 
the  best  fruits,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes;  and  that  the 
system  of  orchardin^^  in  the  lioudou  market  gardens  is  ou 
the  wliole  a  good  and  safe  one.  Generally  speaking  our 
apple-culture  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  though  it  may 
certainly  be  improved.  There  is  in  this  country  a  lai^ 
deaiaiid  for  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  tliat  can  be  obtained, 
both  in  the  eai>c  of  those  who  buy  all  they  use  and  those 
who  grow  tlicir  own.  In  these  islands  it  is  also  generally 
admitted  that  i  .  keep  the  sun  from  the  freueral  contents  of 
our  i^Mjtleiis  in  shading  them  with  Apple  trees  is  anything 
but  ciesirnMe,  and  therefore  I  rrromiu.  iid  the  cordon  trained 
as  an  edirnig-,  and  on  wire,  tightened  ns  before  described, 
at  one  foot  trom  the  g:round.  I  have  ascertained  beyond 
all  question  that  where  well  managed  these  will,  if  placc<l 
alongside  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  fur- 
nish abundance  of  fruit  without  planting  any  others. 

Now,  iu  many  places  the  positions  in  which  this  plantation 
may  be  made  are  quite  nnoocnpied,  and  therefore  the  system 
will  prove  a  decided  gain.  It  will  have  to  encoonter  pre- 
judice and  bad  management ;  but  once  well  managed  speci- 
mens are  seen  in  our  gardens  it  will  spread  rapidly  through 
these  islands,  and  prove  a  great  boon  wherever  perfect  frnit 
is  desired.  I  have  passed  through  many  parts  of  northern 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  past  year  or  two — districts 
in  which  every  ray  of  sun  ia  required ;  and  yet  in  these  yon 
see  in  all  directions  the  gardens  shaded  and  half  deetroyed 
by  old  standard  Apple  trees.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  smaller  class  of  gardens,  in  which  you  may  frequently 
aee  gonly  old  trees  shading  and  souring  the  aspect  of  the 
veiy  house  itself.  The  objections  urged  against  the  simple 
cordon  are  dealt  with  in  chapter  devoted  to  this  system 
of  cultnte.    Let  no  person  think  he  has  Ikirly  tried 
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ike  cordon  ayitem  if  be  employi  wliat  u  called  tlie  ^  Engliah 
Paradiie^'  stock. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  Peach.  This  fhiit 
attaina  the  finest  possible  oondition  wbenwdi  grown  against 
walls  in  England.  In  other  countries  it  may  be  groim 
freely  as  a  standard  tree ;  in  none  can  thej  produce  finer 
or  better  fruit  than  may  be  gathered  from  walls  in  Eugland 
and  Ireland.  France  has  very  diverse  climates — some  in 
which  the  Peach  grows  well  as  a  standard — but  the  best 
Peaches  grown  in  France  arc  gathered  from  wails  iu  those 
parts  where  the  cHmute  is  tuusl  like  uur  own.  In  the 
middle  of  September,  1867,  I  ate  capital  specimens  of 
Crawford's  Early  Peach,  gathered  from  pyramid  trees  stand- 
ing in  the  open  quarters  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  IJcnyou's  garden 
in  Suffolk.  I  by  no  meufiM  mention  this  as  an  example  to 
be  followed,  but  simply  u>  prove  that  in  the  midland  and 
sonthern  parts  of  the  liriti^h  Isles  the  Peach  may  be  grown 
against  walls  to  the  Iii^hcst  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  iu 
favourable  parts  of  the  south,  the  Early  York  Peach  may  be 
grown  with  success  as  a  standard  or  bush  tree^  away  firom 
aU  protection. 

There  can  be  no  <l()ubt  whatever  about  the  fact,  that  if 
we  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  Peach  as  the  cultivators  of 
Montreuil  do,  we  can  attain  quite  as  good  a  result.  The 
fact  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  no  fruit  tree  nailed 
against  walls  furnishes  a  more  certain  and  regular  crop  thui 
the  Peach  tree  when  well  treated ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  buy  a  good  Peach  in  London.  In  Coveut-garden,  it  is 
true,  excellent  Peaches  may  be  bought  at  8^.  and  1#.  eachj 
but  those  sold  by  most  fruiterers  at  3d,  and  4d.  are  worse 
than  those  procurable  in  Paris  for  a  son^  and  are  only  fit 
for  pig-feeding.  And  in  numbers  of  private  gardens  the  fruit 
is  1^  no  means  common.  Our  good  gardeners  understand  its 
culture  well  enough;  but  of  late  years  public  attention  has, 
by  wiotia  means  which  I  will  not  detail  here^  been  called 
away  from  the  iact  ihat^  with  walls^  we  can  produce  the 
finest  fruit  in  the  world,  and  without  them  do  little  or 
nothing  with  the  choicer  firuits.  The  "  power  of  the  climate " 
in  Fbris  may  be  veiy  wonderful  to  some  people,  but  theie  is 
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one  thing  it  cannot  do  better  than  our  oim — ^it  cannot 
produce  a  better  Peach  than  I  have  often  gathered  from 
walls  both  in  England  and  Irehmd.  It  wonkl  be  though^ 
perhapSj  that  with  their  fine  climate,  the  French  wonld 
be  able  to  dispense  with  protection  to  the  trees  in  spring, 
and  altogether  leave  their  trees  more  to  nature  than  the 
Britifih  gardener;  hot  the  fact  is  eiiactljr  the  reverse.  The 
French  peach-grower  takes  care  to  have  a  good  protecting 
coping  to  his  wall.  With  ns  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
cnlture  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  attempted,  and  even  with 
success,  without  any  coping  at  all.  The  French  cultivator 
frequently  places  iron  rods  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long, 
and  ftimished  with  a  catch  at  the  end,  jnst  under  the  per- 
manent coping  of  his  wall,  which  rods  enable  him  to  slip  on 
a  most  efficient  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  temi)orary 
coping  just  under  the  ])crmancnt  one.  I  know  one  g:roucr 
who  \iivt  4000  yards  of  tliis  temporary  coping,  made  of  tar- 
paulin, stretched  on  cheap  light  fi'umcs. 

This  is,  I  trust,  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  climatic 
advanta*res  possessed  by  the  two  setf*  of  gardeners !  Of 
cours<  Avant  this  protection  as  hadly  as  the  French,  if 
not  >\(>r8e.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  "willioiit 
question,  the  Peach  may  he  grown  to  the  highest  degree  of 
jxjrfcction,  and  yet,  thongli  few  Knglislnncn  could  manage, 
as  Johnson  did,  seven  or  eight  large  peaches  of  a  morning 
before  breakfast  began,"  they  may  well  say  with  him  tliat 
gettirif:^  "  enough of  them  was  indeed  a  rarity.  It  is  stated 
in  a  recently  j)ublished  book  on  fruits  that  for  the  majority 
of  the  population  to  partake  plentifully  of  this  fruit,  "the 
only  hope  that  can  be  held  out  involves  nothing  less  than 
an  emigration  across  the  Atlantic  \"  The  present  state  of 
matters  justifies  the  writer  in  the  remark.  The  qnali^  of 
the  Peaches  sold  at  the  lowest,  but  bj  no  means  a  low  price, 
is  such  as  to  prevent  anybody  making  a  second  investment 
in  them,  and  therefore  the  fruit  is,  as  the  writer  remarks 
in  describing  it,  "a  luxury  confined  to  the  wealthy/' 
Before  it  is  otherwise,  good  fruit  must  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  will  put  it  within  tasting  reach  of  odiers  than  Uiose 
provided  with  a  powdered  footman  to  convey  it  from  the 
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fashionable  fimiteren  to  the  cairiage  wuting  at  the  end  of 
the  ^*  Bow/'  To  market  gardeoen  I  may  with  xeapect  to 
this  fruit  o£Eer  a  irord  of  advioe,  though  I  have  not  Tentored 
to  do  80  with  regard  to  other  matten.  To  ancoeed  irith 
the  Peach  yoa  must  xemcfve  it  altogether  from  the  chance 
culture  noir  bestowed  upon  it ;  you  must  employ  men  to 
give  it  full  attention  in  spring  and  early  summer ;  yon  must 
select  suitable  soil  in  the  iizst  instsnce^  and  thus  avoid 
expense  for  what  is  called  made  ground.  You  must 
take  care  to  protect  the  trees  in  spriug,  as  the  careftil 
French  cultivators  do ;  and  you  must  take  advantage  of  the 
very  cheap  and  excellent  way  of  erecting  walls  that  I  have 
alluded  to.  No  chance  culture  on  any  walls  that  may 
hapj)en  to  surround  the  place  will  alter  matters  much. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  some  extent  to  the  private 
gardeners  and  to  amateurs.  They  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  walls,  erect  more  and  utilize  those  they  already 
have,  i  hiul  a  letter  lately  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Watson  of 
Geneva,  in  wlm-h  the  writer  descrihes  a  village  church 
as  heiug  covered  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  troes 
on  to  state  that  the  sexton  gives  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
now  and  then  to  the  natives  on  Simday  raorning-s.  T  do 
not  wish  the  example  to  be  followrd,  uor  the  gloriou!*  old 
Ivy  to  be  disturbed  even  for  the  luscious  Peach;  but  we 
may  do  a  good  deal  more  than  at  present  with  our  unoc- 
cupied walls.  Probably  many  reatlt  who  live  near  Oxford 
can  testify  to  the  beauty  and  profit  that  results  from  the 
villagers  covering  their  walls  with  Apricot  trees.  The  same 
may  be  done  in  many  parts  of  England  where  such  a  thing 
is  not  now  to  be  seen ;  but  in  the  case  of  cottagers  and 
otheis  the  only  thing  likely  to  do  good  is  example.  If  they 
see  a  specimen  of  success  they  need  no  other  enoourage- 
ment.  And  perhaps  I  may  here  suggest  that  a  present 
of  a  few  good  kinds  of  trees^  and  perhaps  a  few  minutes' 
advice  from  the  gardener,  would  be  more  productive  of 
benefit  to  cottagers  than  many  other  things  given  them  in  a 
chantsble  way. 

As  to  our  various  other  hardy  fruitSj  induding  the  Apple 
and  Pear^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  good 
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Ofchud  culture  wc  must  look  for  tlie  increase  of  our  snp- 
pliei.  The  word  orchard  ia  £uiuliar  enough  in  our  ean,  but 
•  a  reallj  good  orchard  ia  as  raze  round  country  seats  as  if  it 
were  not  a  British  institution.  There  are  fbrmers  and 
market  gardeners  and  firuit  growera  who  have  the  finest 
orcfattrds ;  but  at  the  country  seat^  with  generally  every 
opportunity  to  select  a  good  site,  it  is  surprising  how  rarely 
even  a  presentable  thing  of  the  kind  is  attempted.  Indeed^ 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  never  thought  of— the 
ordinar)'  type  of  kitchen  garden  being  considered  sufficient 
for  all  attempts  at  fruit  growing.  I  say  attempts  advisedly, 
for  what  do  half  the  gardens  in  the  country  show  ?  The 
surfikse  cannot  be  devoted  to  standard  trees,  as  they  hide 
the  li^t  from  the  necessary  crops,  and  the  walls  and  dwarf 
trees,  if  such  there  be,  are  those  upon  which  the  gardener  de* 
pends.  Now  good  wall  culture  ia  not  common,  even  in 
places  where  a  regular  staff  of  gardeucrs  is  kept ;  and  in 
hundreds  of  cases  where  there  are  not,  the  trees  are  "  aban> 
doncd  to  themselves."  But  supposing  that  the  wall  culture  is 
good,  and  tliat  the  most  is  made  of  the  spacCj  it  is  hardly 
sufficicut  to  yield  a  crop  of  fruit  such  as  one  would  like  for 
catiiij^,  cooking,  preserving,  and  presents.  If  the  walls 
supply  a  good  dessert  for  a  reasonuhlr  length  of  time,  it  is 
as  much  as  is  expected  of  them,  and  uiore  than  they  gene- 
rally do.  They  who  secure  a  good  crop  of  winter  Pears, 
i<ho  can  command  really  eatable  specimens  of  this  fruit 
doling  the  winter  and  spring  months,  are  luckier  than  most 
persons  in  possession  of  garden  walls.  The  walls  can  only 
supply  a  portion  of  the  choicest  fruit — chiefly  of  those  kinds 
which  require  the  additional  heat  of  a  wali  for  their  perfect 
development  and  flavour. 

Let  us  ne  xt  glance  at  the  fruit  tn  <  s  in  tlic  garden  itself. 
Standards  we  sec  arc  not  imich  grown;  they  shade  the 
ground  too  much,  and  the  croj)s  are  better  when  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.  In  some  places  the  culture  of 
bush  and  dwarf  pyramidal  trees  is  carried  on  successfully, 
but  in  general  it  is  so  backward  that  nothing  like  a  good 
erop  is  gathered.  Besides,  all  dwarf  closely  pruned  and 
accurately  trained  trees  require  considerable  expense  and 
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time ;  and  it  is  sheer  foUj  to  bestow  these  on  kinds  which 
will  produoe  w  good  a  result  if  grown  as  stsndaid  trees» 
requiring  herd!/  any  attention,  and  actoallj  pennitttng  of 
as  good  a  crop  of  some  things  being  gathered  firom  under 
them  as  if  the  trees  did  not  exist.  Perhaps  there  may*  be 
a  few  espaHen  in  the  garden ;  but  they  are  iisnally  so  Teiy 
few,  and  so  vexy  badly  managed  and  n^y,  that  little  froit 
is  got  from  theuL  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
well  trained  espalier,  on  its  cheap,  neat,  and  permanent 
trellis  of  galTaniaed  wire,  wUl  run  along  within  a  few  feet 
of  eieiy  garden  walki  bat  little  can  be  reaped  from  such 
as  we  have  at  present  It  follows,  then^  that  in  private 
gronnds  there  is  as  a  rule  no  sonroe  feom  which  an  ebon* 
dant  stock  of  the  better  kinds  of  hardy  feuit  may  be  gathered^ 
Most  of  our  fruits  are  wholesome  and  delicioQS  feed,  or 
capable  of  being  made  so.  They  should  be  much  more 
abundant  than  they  are  at  present,  and  might  form  part  of 
the  daily  meal  of  every  Britou.  But  if  the  country  gentle- 
man, to  whom  the  production  of  these  fruits  shoukl  be  a 
matter  of  tlie  greatest  ease,  docs  not  lead  the  way,  how  are 
we  to  improve  ?  The  chief  thing  neceHsary  is  to  plant  an 
orchard,  carefully  choosing  the  bite,  and,  alcove  all  things, 
selecting  the  very  best  kinds,  all  perfectly  liardy,  and  i^uch 
as  ripen  their  finiit  every  year,  be  the  season  what  it  may. 
Such  an  orchard  would  be  very  convenient  near  the  garden, 
and  in  fact  might  form  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  but  as  the 
care  required  is  nearly  Tionc,  except  the  pleasant  one  of 
gathering  the  fruit,  it  wuuld  not  matter  much  about  its 
position.  The  first  consideration  should  be  the  selection  of 
the  most  suitable  soil  at  the  owner's  disjx>sal.  Not  an  inch 
of  space  of  the  whole  ne^  be  lo^t.  AU  the  trees  shouiii  be 
allowed  to  grow  as  standards,  and  the  crops  to  he  gathered 
from  them  would  soon  put  to  shame  the  few  do/.cns  that  are 
considered  a  wonderful  crop  on  the  wall  or  dwarf  tree.  All  the 
wall,  dwarf,  and  espalier  trees  might  then  be  exclu- 
sively kinds  that  require  some  additional  heat  or  atten- 
tion, or  that  the  shelter  and  support  of  the  espalier  and 
the  cordon  are  an  advantage  to.  As  protection  of  soma 
kind  might  be  provided  for  most  of  these  carefully  trained 
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txeen,  it  would  of  conrae  be  wue  to  include  among  them  all 
the  8orU  most  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  froatB.  And 
such  kmda  aie  so  abundant  that  all  the  walls  and  espalieia 
might  well  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  apparent  utility  of  such  an  ordiard  is  so  gveat  that 
to  speak  of  ita  beauty  can  hardly  be  necessaiy ;  and  yet  we 
question  if  those  who  ought  to  be  most  interested  in  the 
matter  have  the  least  idea  of  this.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
who  do  not  live  in  a  goad  fruit  growing  or  orcharding  dis- 
trict tohave  any  notionof  what  anomamental  as  well  asuaeM 
thing  a  good  orchard  or  fruit  garden  is.  I  have  never  any- 
where seen  in  gardens  of  the  usual  type  such  a  picture  as  I 
did  during  the  past  year  in  the  well  managed  orchards  or  fruit 
gardmis  of  a  west  London  market  gardener— one  who  devotes 
about  sixty  acres  to  fruit  cnltiure.  His  groves  of  Chenries, 
Pears,  and  Plums  were  superb — the  Plum  trees,  densely  laden 
with  their  purple  eggs,  being  as  attractive  from  colour  alone 
as  many  ornamt'iital  j)laiits  arc  wlit  ii  in  flower.  The  pro- 
duce is  enormous^  CDUipurt  J  to  wliat  ^vc  arc  accustoiucd  to 
from  tl)c  garden  managed  iu  the  ordinary  way.  Of  course 
such  a  scene  is  a  garden  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  An 
acre  or  two  planted  after  this  fashion  wouhl  be  productive 
of  more  satisfaction  than  uu)  other  attempt  at  fruit  growing, 
though  it  is  by  far  the  most  inexpensive  of  all. 

Tlie  only  points  to  be  attrn<1rd  to  as  regards  pruning, 
are  an  oceaeioual  winter  pruning  to  open  them  up  to  the 
ftill  influence  of  light,  and  a  thinning  of  the  fruit  buds  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  trees,  and  tliereby  much  im- 
prove the  value  of  their  produce.  These  o|>erations  pcr- 
foriii(  (l  oiu  e  every  srrond  or  third  winter  will  do  much  good. 
It  18  true  that  without  ihcm  the  pear  nniy  be  profitably  culti- 
vated;  but  I  know  of  one  instance  near  London  in  which  a 
grower  of  the  Pear  as  a  standard,  or  orchard,  tree  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  has  doubled  the  market  value  of  his  fruit  by  well 
tliiwnittg  the  buds  and  bnmchlets — operations  which  are 
carried  out  in  winter,  when  time  can  be  most  readily 
spared  finr  such  work.  I£  this  were  generally  done  by 
ordiaidisfca  it  would  lead  to  much  improvement.  The 
orchard  once  planted  it  would  not  prove  much  addition  to 
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the  labour  of  tlie  gardener^  and  the  abimdttiit  crops  might 
often  save  liun  from  the  gramblingB  that  are  flometimcB 
known  to  accompany  large  garden  expenditure  and  a 
scarcity  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Having  said  so  much  in  favour  of  good  orchard 
culture  it  behoves  me  to  give  the  names  of  the  kinds 
of  hardy  fruit  that  do  best  as  standard  orchard  trees  : — 
Pears :  Jersey  Gratioli,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Citron  des 
Cannes,  Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Aston 
Town,  Beurrd  de  Capiaumont,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Suflblk  Thorn,  Thompson's  Pear,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Swan's 
Egg,  Croft  Castle,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Knight's  Monarcli,  Althorpe  Crassane,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Beurre  Superfin.  Apples  Borovitsky,  Early  Harvest,  Irish 
Peach,  Joanneting,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Lord  Sutheld, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Adams's  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Early  Nonpareil,  Golden  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Sykeliou^^c  Itusset,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Ilaw- 
thornden,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Golden  Noble,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Golden  Harvey,  Sam  Young,  Stunner  Pippin,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  DumeloVs  Seedling,  Royal  Pearmain,  Tower 
of  Glammis,  and  Pitmaston  Nonpareil.  Plums :  Pond's 
Seedling,  Early  Riversj  Orleans^  CKabome's,  Victoria,  Prince 
Englcbert,  and  Damson.  Cherries :  May  Duke,  Early 
Prolific,  Bigarreau,  Late  Duke,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Belle 
Agathe,  Rival|  and  Mammoth.  Apricots  (for  standard  trees 
in  the  southern  counties) :  Breda,  Bnuaels,  Turkey,  and 
^fnorpark.  Fig9 :  Black  Ischia,  Brown  laobia.  Brown 
Turkey,  and  Courcoiircelle  Blanche.  These  would  be  better 
grown  as  shrubs,  with  low  swee^ng  boranefaeSj  and  bniied  in 
the  grotind  in  winter  to  save  them  from  the  frosts,  as  the 
French  do  about  Aigentedl.  Medktn:  The  Nottingham  is 
the  best  kind.  N^nhs  Lambert's  Filbert  (Kentish  eob)  is 
the  best;  Purple  Filbert,  Pearson's  Prolifici  and  Cosford 
also  good.  Of  the  Quinces  the  Fortagal  is  the  best.  The 
Berberry  is  rarely  cultivated,  though  worth  that  trouble. 
Where  the  fruit  is  mnch  in  request,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  inclose  the  orchard  with  a  dense  hedge  of  this  shrub. 
The  stoneless  variety  is  the  best,  but  it  is  not  eaaj  to  get  the 
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true  kind.  The  smaller  fruits  ara  so  ncU  known  and  abaii<- 
dantly  grown  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  them. 

Of  the  various  waste  spaces  where  good  firuit  might  be 
gfown  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  railway  embankments. 
Here  we  have  a  space  quite  unused^  and  on  which  for  hon^ 
dreds  of  miles  fruit  trees  may  be  planted,  that  will  after  a 
few  yean  yield  profit,  atad  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time 
with  but  little  attention*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  haa 
been  made  to  cultivate  fruit  trees  on  these  places  in  England  j 
but  learning  that  one  had  been  instituted  in  Franeej  X  went 
to  see  the  experiment  which  has  been  made  for  a  distance 
of  eight  leagues  or  so  along  the  line  from  Greta  to  Coiom* 
micrs  -Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Est.  The  French  see  the  great 
advantage  of  utiliziug  spota  at  present  worthless  in  this  way, 
and  are  beginning  to  work  at  it;  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  are  nearly  as  backward  as  ourselves.  It  ia 
true  you  now  and  then  hear  of  somebody  becoming  a  rentier 
by  planting  a  barren  mountain  side  with  Cherries^  but  cm 
the  whole  they  have  licarly  us  much  to  do  as  we  have  with 
]  Ljg.ird  to  fruit  cuhurc  iii  wiu>tc  and  profitless  places.  How- 
ever, they  have  eoinmenced,  and  it  is  most  likely  the  first  trial 
will  be  a  pruli table  one,  though  by  nu  lucans  so  inexpensive 
as  like  ones  might  be  made. 

A  cheap  fence  of  galvauized  wire  riius  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  and  on  this  Pear  trees  arc  trained  so  that  their  branches 
cross  each  otiicr;  and  they  are,  though  only  in  tlieir  fourth 
year,  at  the  top  of  the  fence,  lu  some  parts  tlicy  are  trained 
in  like  manner  on  the  slender  but  very  chea])  and  slight 
kind  oi  wooden  feuce^  su  common  in  France.  B\  training 
them  in  a  way  to  cross  and  support  each  other,  before  the 
time  the  fence  decays  the  trees  are  perfectly  sclf-sup})oning, 
and  form  a  very  neat  fcnee  themselves.  This  is  a  plan  well 
worth  adopting  m  many  gardens  where  neat  dividing  lines 
are  desired.  Judging  from  appearances,  these  trees  will  bear 
abundantly  for  many  years  to  come.  But  this,  although 
something  in  the  right  direction,  docs  not  occupy  more  than 
a  mere  thread  of  the  space  OH  each  side  of  the  line,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  much  move  might  be  done  on  the  remaining 
suriaoe  by  planting  small  treea.    Xt  would  be  a  great  point 
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Yonng  liira  of  self-sapportiog 
Pear  Ttma. 


gained  if  we  could  have  dwarf  prodactiTe  trees  witlioiit 

having  to  go  to  expense  for  fixing  or  training  them — ^if  we 
could  make  them  self-supporting,  in  fact. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  train  espaliers  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  i)cars  so  that  they  shall  be  perfectly  self- 
sup]X)rtiug,  as  shown  by  the 
figure,  or  in  some  like  way. 
Established  trees  that  I  saw 
crosssed  in  this  way  were  not 
allowed  to  get  into  a  rough 
hedge-like  condition,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  trained  as  neatly 
and  perfectly  as  ever  trees 
were  on  trellis  or  wall.  No 
flaying  of  the  branches  re- 
sulted from  their  being  inter- 
laced. A  shoot  was  taken  along  the  top  so  as  to  act  as  a 
finish  and  tend  to  hold  all  tighter,  and  the  whole  looked 
much  firmer  and  neater  than  the  ill-supported  and  ill-trained 
espaliers  that  one  too  often  aeei  at  home.  Other  examples 
of  self-Bapportiiig  eepalien  m  figmed  elsewhere  in  this 
book. 

A  mere  line  of  treee^  however,  trained  along  a  railway, 
will  not  effect  the  improvement  we  require.  Why  not  plant 
pyramid  or  bash  trees  in  such  poaitions?  Why  not  the  Fig 
in  the  southern  counties  ?  By  coveiing  nearly  all  the  sur- 
face of  those  sunny  banks — ^in  many  oases  of  excellent  soli — 
there  would  be  enongb  work  to  do  to  make  it  necessary 
and  profitable  to  have  men  in  cbar^  of  comparatiTely  short 
lengths  of  the  line,  and  these  men  would  be  able  to  better 
protect  the  fruit  On  ihe  French  railway  in  question  the 
hnet  of  fruit  trees  is  canned  slong,  no  matter  what  the  soil 
or  situation.  A  more  rational  system  would  be  to  adopt  the 
kind  of  tree  to  the  soil,  and  simply  take  the  more  deniable 
spots  at  first. 
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CHAFTEK  XV. 

THE  CORDON  SYSTEM  OF  FEUIT  GROWING. 

Tbb  first  thing  we  have  to  settle  ia,  Wliat  is  a  cordon  ? 
There  has  heen  some  little  diacnssion  on  this  point— discus- 
sion that  was  utterly  needless,  and  even  nuschievoos,  as 
tending  to  prevent  the  puhlie  knowing  exactly  what  the 
term  is  used  for.  It  simply  means  a  tree  confined  to  a 
single  stem  ;  that  stem  being  furnished  with  spurs,  or  some* 
times  with  little  fruiting  branches  nailed  in,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pcacli  when  trained  to  one  stem.  Some  contended 
that  it  meaut  any  iurm  of  branch  closely  spurred  in;  but 
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Tlw  Afiple  tniiied  as  a  Simple  Horizontal  Cordon,  grafted  on  th«  Franeh 
pAndiae  Stock,  and  ia  lidl  beariag. 


this  is  quite  erroneous.  Hie  tenn  is  never  apj)lied  to  any 
form  of  tree  but  the  small  and  snnple  stemmed  ones.  The 
French  have  no  more  need  of  the  word  to  express  a  tree 
trained  on  the  spur  system  than  wc  liave,  and  they  have 
trained  trees  on  that  system  for  ages  without  ever  calling 
them  by  this  name.  Before  it  was  given  to  the  forms  of 
Apple  and  Pear  and  Peach-trees  shown  in  tins  chapter,  or 
rather  before  they  came  into  use,  it  was  chiefly  applied  to  a 
mode  of  training  plants  horizontally — each  plant  resembling 
what  we  call  the  lateral  cordon.  (See  the  engravings  illus- 
trating Vine  coltnie  at  Thomery.)  However,  to  settle  the 
use  of  the  term,  I  wrote  to  Professor  Du  Breuil,  the  leading 
professor  of  fruit  culture  in  France.    His  reply  was  thus 
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alluded  to  in  the  Oardmer'9  Cbirmdck  What  a  Taat 
proportion  of  oontioTeny  and  dispute  mi^^t  be  iaved,  would 
people  only  agree  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
woids.  Just  now,  as  it  appears  to  us^  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  discussion  is  raised  aa  to  the  word  'cordon/ 
A  wrangle  about  words  is  about  as  satis&ctory  as  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  a  negatiTe.  It  may  serre^  perhaps,  to  stop 
this  fitttle  woidy  debate  to  give  the  opinion  of  M.  Du  Brenil 
himself  on  the  matter.  This  renowned  hortienlturist^  in  a 
recently  written  letter,  which  has  been  submitted  for  our 
inspection,  says  that  he  applied  the  word  *  cordon  *  to  trees 


Tree  with  honzoiital  branches.  This  form,  very  romraonly  seen  in  oar  gnnUns, 
biM  been  called  &  "  cordon"  bjr  some  writers,  but  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 

consisting  <A  a  single  branch,  bearing  fruit-spurs  only, 
and  never  allowed  to  ramify.  When  there  are  two  such 
branches,  M.  Du  Breuil  applies  the  expression  'double 
cordnu/  In  Order  to  be  quite  accurate,  we  subjoin  M.  Da 
Breuil's  letter  yerbatim  et  literatim : — 

'Le  mot  'cordon'  d6ive  en  fran9ais  de  cord:  j'ai 
employ^  cette  expression  pour  d&igner  les  formes  d'arbies 
dont  la  chaipente  se  compose  sculement  d'une  settle  branehe 
q;ai  ne  porte  que  des  rameanx  k  fruit/  " 

VtohBaoT  Du  Breuil  states  distinctly  that,  struck  witii 
the  long  period  it  took  to  cover  a  wall  by  means  of  the 
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kiger  forms  of  trees,  lie  adopted  tiiose  qaick-risiiig  simple- 
■temmed  kinds  to  cover  the  walb  rapidly  and  give  an  early 
return.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  we  call  a  iui,  or  horkon- 
tallj  trained  tree,  a  ''cordon/'  we  not  only  misapply  the 
tenn,  but  prevent  the  inventor's  very  dear  idea  from  being 
understood.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  persons  have 
actnaliy  figured  the  old  forms  of  fruit  trees  common  m 
our  gardens  for  ages  and  called  them  cordons.  To  show 
how  erroneous  is  the  impression  that  the  term  applies  to 
any  kind  of  tree  with  the  branches  closely  pinched  in,  I 
have  merely  to  state  that  the  cordon  Peach  trees  in  FVench 
gardens  are  not  pinched  in  in  this  way,  but  have  the 
wood  regularly  nailed  in  Just  the  same  as  the  common  Peach 
trees  on  our  garden  walls.  Howerer,  the  figures  in  this 
chapter  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  cordon  system  is. 

A  simple  galvanized  wire  is  attacliod  to  a  strong  oak  post 
or  rod  of  iron,  so  firmly  fixed  tliat  the  straiu  of  the  wire  may 


Tha  Simple  Horiaontml  Cordon. 


not  disturb  it.  The  wire  is  supported  at  a  distance  of  one 
foot  from  the  ground,  and  tightened  by  one  of  the  handy 
little  implements  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The 
raidisscur  will  tighten  several  hundred  feet  of  the  wire, 
which  need  not  be  thicker  than  strong  twine,  and  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  recommended  for  walls  and  espaliers. 
The  galvanised  wire  known  as  No.  14  is  the  most  suitable 
for  general  use.  At  intervals  a  support  is  placed  under 
the  wire  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  thick  wire  with  an 
eye  in  it,  and  on  the  wire  the  Apple  on  the  French  paradise 
is  trained,  thus  forming  the  simplest  and  best  and  com- 
monest kind  of  cordon,  and  the  one  so  extensively  employed 
for  maldng  edgings  aronnd  the  aquares  in  kitehen  and  fruit- 
gardens. 
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CordoiiB  are  trained  against  walls,  espalien,  and  in  many 
ways,  Imt  the  most  popular  form  of  all,  and  the  best  and 
most  usefiil,  is  the  little  line  of  Apple  trees  acting  as  an 
edging  to  the  quarters  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden. 
Bj  selectiug  good  kinds  and  training  them  in  this  way 
abundance  of  the  finest  fruit  may  he  grown  without 
having  any  of  the  large  trees  or  those  of  any  other 
form  in  the  garden  to  shade  or  occupy  its  sur&ce.  The 
Irilateral  cordon  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
simple  one,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  bottoms  of  walls, 
bare  spaces  between  the  iBruit  trees,  the  fronts  of  pits,  or 
any  low  naked  wall  with  a  wai'm  exposure.  As  in  many 
cases  the  lower  parts 
of  walls  in  gardens  are 
quite  naked,  this  form 
of  cordon  offers  an 
opportunity  for  cover- 
ing them  with  what 
will  yield  a  certain  and 
valuable  return.  It  is 
by  this  method  that  the 
finest  coloured,  largest, 

and  best  French  Apples  The  Cordon  on  low  Bunny  wall  of  nlant-hoase. 

11  .    ^        ,        1  In  this  way  Calville   Blanc,  Reinette  du 

sold  m  Covcut-garden  Canada,    the   Ladv    Api-l-,    Mol<.n  -  Apple, 

and  in  the  Paris  fruit  American  Mother,  Newtown  rippin,  anU  all 

,           ^         .     ...  the  finer  and  tenderer  Frenob,  American,  aod 

shops    at    such    high  Brititb  a|>pleB  maj  be  grown  to  perfection/ 

prices  are  grown.  I 

have  seen  them  this  year  in  Covent-garden  and  in  Regent- 
street  marked  two  and  three  shillings  each,  and  M.  Lepcre  fils^ 
of  Montreuil,  told  me  when  with  him  last  summer  that  they 
have  there  obtained  four  francs  each  for  the  best  fruit  of  the 
CaLville  to  send  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  are  sold  in  win- 
ter for  as  much  as  eight  francs  each  1  Why  should  we  have 
to  buy  these  firom  the  French  at  such  a  high  rate  ?  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  number  of  walled  gardens  there  are 
in  this  country^  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  by 
merely  eovering>  by  means  of  this  plan^  the  lower  parts 
of  walls  now  entirely  naked  and  useless,  we  eonld  supply 
half  a  dosen  markets  like  Covent-garden  with  the  very 
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choice  fruit  referred  to,  and  be  entirely  iudepeuilcut  of  the 
French. 

Doubtless  many  think  that  tliesc  very  fine  fruit  require  a 
warmer  climate  tliuu  we  have  for  them.  But  by  treating 
tliem  as  the  Freneli  do  we  may  produce  as  j^ood  or  a  iK'tter 
result,  and  may,  in  addition,  grow  t(;u(l(>r  but  hue  apples, 
like  the  Calville  Blauc,  that  do  little  good  mHcu  grown  as 
standards.  The  climate  in  most  parts  of  Knglaud  will  be 
found  to  suit  them  quite  as  well  as  that  of  Paris,  if  not 
better,  because  the  sun  in  France  is  in  some  parts  a  little 
too  strong  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  flesh  and 
flavour  of  the  apple.  There  is  no  part  of  the  country 
in  which  the  low  cordon  will  not  be  found  a  mo*«t  nsetid 
addition  to  the  garden — that  is,  wherever  first-rate  and 
handflome  dessert  fruit  is  a  want.     So  great  is  the  demand 
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Young  Cordon  of  the  Lady  Apj^e  trained  u  an  Edging. 


in  the  markets  for  fruit  of  the  highest  quality  that  some- 
times the  little  trees  more  than  pay  for  themselTes  the  first 
year  after  being  planted.  In  any  northern  exposed  and 
cold  places  where  choice  apples  do  not  ripen  well  it  ironld 
be  desirable  to  give  the  trees  as  warm  and  sonny  a  position 
as  possible,  while  the  form  recommended  for  walls  should  be 
VMod.  extensively.  In  no  case  should  the  system  be  tried 
except  as  a  garden  one — an  improved  method  of  orcharding 
being  what  we  want  for  kitchen  fruity  and  for  the  supply 
of  the  markets  at  a  cheap  rate. 

When  lines  of  cordons  are  perfectly  well  furnished  the 
whole  line  is  a  thick  mass  of  bold  spurs.  Some  keep  them 
▼ery  closely  pinched  in  to  the  rodj  but  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen  were  allowed  a  rather  free  development  of  spurs^  caie 
being  taken  that  they  were  rq;ulariy  and  densely  produced 
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along  the  stem.  If  anybody  will  reflect  tliat  at  a  nde  the 
fbll  vigour  of  tlie  ordinary  espalier  tree  flova  to  ha  upper 
line  of  branches,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  at  a 

glance  the  advantages  of  the  horizontal  cordon^  particularly 

if  he  bears  in  mind  that  the  system  as  generally  applied  to 
the  apple  is  simply  a  bringing  of  one  good  branch  near  the 
earth,  where  it  receives  more  heat,  where  it  causes  no 
injurious  shade,  and  where  it  may  he  protected  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  the  least  amount  of  trouble. 

The  system  is  simply  an  extrusion  of  the  best  principles 
of  pruning  —  a  w  ise  bending  of  the  young  tree  to  the 
conditions  that  best  suit  it  in  our  northern  climate.  The 
fact  that  by  its  means  we  bring  all  the  fruit  and  leaves 
to  within  ten  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  g:round,  tlu  i  «  by  ex- 
posing them  to  an  increase  of  heat^  which  compensates  to  a 
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TkoBiktond  Cordon. 

great  extent  for  a  bad  climate,  will  surely  prove  ft  strong 
argument  in  its  favour  to  every  intelligent  person. 

The  form  is  so  definite  and  80  simple  that  anybody  may 
attend  to  it,  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  little  trees  to  a 
perfect  end^  with  much  less  trouble  than  is  requisite  to 
finrm  a  presentable  pyramid  or  bush.  It  does  not,  like 
other  forma,  shade  anything  ;  and  beneath  the  very  line  of 
cordons  you  may  grow  a  alight  crop.  They  are  leas  tronble 
to  support  than  either  pyramid  or  bush ;  always  under  the 
eye  fbr  thinning,  atopping,  and  pruning ;  easy  of  protection, 
if  that  be  desired ;  and  very  cheap  in  the  first  instance. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  as  to  the  best  method  of  planting 
and  managing  the  Apple  trained  and  planted  atonnd  the 
qnartera  or  borders.  In  a  garden  in  which  particular  neat- 
ness is  desirable  it  would  be  better  to  plant  them  within 
whatever  edging  be  used  for  the  walks ;  but  in  the  rough 
kitchen  or  fruit  garden  they  may  be  used  as  edgings.  The 
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reason  for  supporting  the  cordon  at  one  foot  from  tlic  surface 
is  to  prevent  the  fruit  getting  soiled  by  earthy  splash- 
ings.  By  having  somethinrr  planted  underneath  which 
would  prevent  this,  wc  might  bring  the  cordon  lower  down ; 
but,  though  I  have  thought  of  several  things  likely  to  do 
this^  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactoiy.  Doubtless,  however, 
we  shall  yet  find  something  that  may  be  cultivated  with  pro- 
fit immediately  under  the  cordon  so  as  to  prevent  splashingSy 
and  thus  be  able  to  bring  it  within  six  inches  of  the  earth. 
In  gardens  where  it  would  not  be  suitable  as  an  edging, 
the  best  way  would  be  to  plant  it  ten  inches  within  the 
Box  or  whatever  kind  of  edging  was  employed.  In  plant- 
ing, keep  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  just  above  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground^  to  prevent  the  Apple  grafted  on  tiie 
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lieiaette  du  Canada  traioed  m  a  Cordon. 


Paradise  from  emitting  its  own  roots^  and  consequently 
becoming  useless  for  such  a  mode  of  training.  The  trees 
should  never  be  fixed  down  to  wire  or  wall  unmediatdy  after 
being  planted ;  but  allowed  to  grow  erect  during  the  winter 
months,  and  untU  the  sap  is  moving  in  them,  when  they 
may  be  tied  down.  Some  aUow  them  to  grow  erect  a  year 
in  position  before  tjring  them  down.  They  should  in 
all  cases  be  allowed  to  settle  well  into  the  ground 
before  being  tied  to  anytbing.  For  general  plantings,  the 
best  and  clicai)cst  kinds  of  plants  to  get  are  those  known  as 
"  maidens/'  i.e.,  erect  growing  trees  about  a  year  from  tlic 
bud  or  graft.  These  can  be  readily  trained  down  to  the 
irirc,  or  to  the  wall,  in  spring.  In  training  tlic  young  tree, 
the  point  with  its  young  growing  shoot  of  the  current  year 
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should  always  be  allowed  to  grow  somewhat  erect,  so  that  the 
sap  will  flow  equably  througli  the  plant,  drawn  on  by  the 
rising  shoot  at  its  end.  To  allow  gross  shoots  to  rise  at  any 
other  parts  of  the  tree  is  to  spoil  all  prospect  of  success. 
If  the  tree  docs  not  break  regularly  into  buds,  it  must 
be  forced  to  improve  bj  making  incisions  before  dormant 
eyes. 

A  chief  point  is  not  to  pinch  too  closely  or  too  soon. 
Tlic  first  stopping  of  the  year  is  the  most  important  one, 
and  the  first  shoots  should  not  be  pinched  in  too  soon; 
but  when  the  wood  at  their  base  is  a  little  hrm,  so  that  the 
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lower  ejes  at  tlie  bases  of  the  leaves  may  not  break  soon  after 
the  op^ation.  Stop  the  shoot  at  five  or  six  leaves,  as  the 
olgeet  k  not  to  have  a  mere  stick  for  the  cordon,  but  adense 
hnshy  amqr  froit  Bpnrs  qoite  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
when  the  leaves  are  on  in  summer.  All  the  after  pinching 
of  the  year  maybe  shorter,  and  as  the  object  is  to  r^gokurly 
ftimish  the  line,  the  observant  trainer  wiU  vary  hia  tactics 
to  secure  that  end— in  one  place  he  will  have  to  repress 
vigour,  in  another  encoorage  it.  About  three  general 
stoppings  during  the  summer  will  suffice,  but  at  all  times 
when  a  strong  soft  water  shoof'  shows  itself  well  above 
the  mass  of  fruitftd  ones,  it  should  be  pinched  in,  thoa|^ 
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not  too  closely.  I  bare  eren  in  nnneries  seen  tlimgs  cslled 
oordoDs''  with  evefj  shoot  allowed  to  rise  np  Uke  a  wiUow 
wand — utterly  neglected  and  on  the  wrong  stock;  and  I 
have  in  other  cases  seen  them  so  pinched  in  as  to  be  worth- 
less sticks.  Of  course  success  could  not  he  expected  under 
the  circumstances ;  and  I  must  caution  the  reader  against 
taking  such  things  as  examples  of  the  cordon  system^  or 
placing  any  reliance  on  the  opinions  of  their  producers. 

As  the  Paradise  keeps  its  roots  quite  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  spreading  an  inch  or  two  of  half  decomposed 
manure  over  the  ground,  or  in  gardening  language  mulching 

it^  could  not  fail 
to  be  beneficial. 
>^    The       gal  vanizecl 
*A      ^y^^  support  (No. 

14)  \&  neatest  and 
cheapest,  and  in 
fact,  the  oiilv  one 
that  blunild  be  uscil. 

The  cordons  aic 
usually  planted  too 
close  together  in 
France.  In  Decem- 
ber last  I  fini?«hed 
expcrinicT'tnl 
plantation  of  ^00 
at  six  feet  apart, 
bnt  anticipate  taking  every  second  one  up  after  a  year  or  two. 
When  the  cordons  overtake  each  other  it  is  common  to  graft 
them  one  to  another — a  Tery  simple  operation.  If  when 
all  are  united  they  should  grow  too  strong  in  rich  ground, 
the  stem  of  eveiy  second  plant  may  be  cut  off  just  beneath  the 
wire  and  the  trees  will  be  nourished  by  the  others.  \Mien 
the  line  is  well  trained  and  established  the  wire  may  be  taken 
away  altogether;  hut  it  is  so  very  inexpensive  that  it  is 
scKToely  worth  while  removing  it.  If  the  plantation  be 
made  on  a  slope  all  the  trees  should  he  planted  so  as  to 
grow  up  the  incline. 

Finally^  in  winter,  the  trees  will  he  the  better  for  being 


GrftfUog  by  approacb,  to  onite  the  poiott  of  Hon-  an 
SQiitJ  Cndoni.  The  apex  of  Mcb  Cordon  is  cut  »t 
A,  wlim  finnljr  saitod  to  its  noighboar. 
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looked  over  with  a  view  to  a  little  pruning  here  and 
thei*e ;  taking  care  to  thin  and  regulate  the  spurs  when  the 
plantation  is  thoroughly  established,  to  cut  in  objec- 
tionable stumps,  and  to 
firmly  tie  the  shoots 
along  the  wire.  These 
should  never  be  tied  tight- 
ly, so  as  to  prevent  their 
free  expansion  ;  but  they 
may  be  tied  firmly  with- 
out incurring  any  such 
danger. 

As  the  system  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  production 
of  superb  dessert  fruit, 
only  the  finest  kinds 
should  be  selected ;  but, 
as  some  apples  are  of  high 
value  both  for  kitchen  and 
dessert,  some  of  the  finer 
kitchen  apples  areincluded 
in  the  following  list  of 
such  as  M'ill  be  found 
verv  suitable  :  Reinctte  du 
Canada,  Reinctte  du  Ca- 
nada Grise,  Reinctte 
Grise,  Reinctte  de  Caux, 
Reinctte  d'Espague,  Rei- 
nctte tres  Tardive,  Belle 
Dubois,  Pomme  d'Api, 
Mela  Carla,  Calville  St. 
Sauvcur,  Coe's  Golden 
Drops,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Calville  Blanc,  Northern 
Spy,  ^lelon-Apple,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Kerry  Pippin,  Lodgemore 
Nonpareil,VV^hite  Nonpareil,  American-Mother, Early  Hanest, 
Lord  Burleigh,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Lord 
Sutiield,  Cox's  Pomona^  Hawthorndcn,  Tower  of  Glammis, 
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HawthorTiflen,    Betty  Geeson,    and  Small's  Admi- 
Somc  of  the  best  of  tlie  above  are  valuable  keeping 
I  liave  seen  the  lleincttc  Grise  in  fine  condition  in 

the  markets  at  Rouen  in  June,  and 
Reinette  tres  Tardive  is  good  in 
July.  Those  who  wish  to  plant 
good  early  apples  might  try  Boro- 
I  g.|^  a  JM*»  vitsky,  and  a  few  of  the  best  early 
?  B«       w        Jr        kinds ;  bat  it  is  best  to  devote 

most  of  our  horizontal  cordons  to 
the  growth  of  the  finer,  later,  and 
most  valuable  fruits.  Of  the  above 
selection  the  Calville  Blanc,  the 
Reinette  da  Canada^  and  Mela 
Carla  must  be  giown  on  a  warm 

  wall;  Newtown  Fippuii  The  Mo- 

^1     4  tber,  Melon^  and  several  of  the 

other  later  and  finer  applet  will 
»4    also  be  mtefal  for  tbe  same  rao- 
3  s.    V       ^    -  tection. 

As  our  stock  of  apples  cm  the 
Paradise  are  at  present  cbiefly  ob* 
tained  from  Francoj  there  seems 
little  chance  of  oar  secaring  tbe 
finer  EngUsb  kinds  for  a  while. 
Bat  more  than  one  of  onrnnrseiy- 
men  have  assared  me  of  their  in- 
tention to  plant  and  graft  this  stock 
largely^  and  I  sbould  advise  all 
large  firnit  nnrsefymen  to  do  so. 
They  should  be  ofiiued  as  cheaply  as 
possible  by  the  handred^  as  they 
will  be  required  in  greater  nam* 
ben  for  planting  than  any  other 
form.  Of  tbe  kinds  of  French 
apples  that  may  be  had  grafted 
on  the  Paradise  abundantly  in  nurseries  all  over  IVance  the 
following  are  among  the  best: — CUville  Blanc,  Bein^te 
da  Canada,  B.  d'Ang^eterre^  B.  Gnse^  B.  de  Canz,  B.  tr^ 
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Taidivej  R.  de  Bretagne,  JBL  d'Espagne^  Pomme  d^Api,  Belle 
Dobois^  Belle  Jos^phine^  CalviUe  St.  Sauvenr.  Doubtless 
ere  long  we  shall  liave  an  abundant  stock  of  the  best  English 
kinds  on.  the  right  stock.  As  a  great  number  of  trees  are 
required  for  this  mode  of  planting;  as  the  apple  on  the 
Paradise  occupies  but  a  small  space  in  nurseries  compsred  to 
other  trees^  and  as  it  is  Terj  likely  there  vill  beibre  long  be 
a  large  trade  in  this  form  of  tree,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
nurseiymen  will  offer  suitable  kinds  at  a  very  low  rate  by 
the  dozen,  score,  or  hundred,  as  is  the  case  in  France.  I 
have  no  hope  of  the  perfect  and  general  success  of  the  system 
till  this  is  done. 

I  hii\c  irMH'utly  received  the  following  on  the  raising 
of  the  .ipple  uu  the  Paradise  stock  in  nurseries  from 
my  friend  M.  Jean  Duraud,  of  the  well-known  fruit  tree 
nurseries  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  near  Paris,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  it,  particularly  as  it  is  desirable  that  our 
nurserymen,  and  even  in  some  cases  private  growers,  should 
raise  it  for  themselves : — 

"If  the  Apple  tree  is  to  be  grown  in  the  form  of  the 
horizontal  cordon,  it  must  be  grafted  on  the  variety  known 
to  horticulturists  as  the  Paradise.  This  variety,  which 
loves  a  fresh,  damp,  clayey  soil,  cannot  be  grown  from 
seed,  but  must  be  propagated  by  means  of  layers  or  cuttings, 
which  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner  : — Having 
chosen  soil  of  the  proper  description,  it  must  be  well  dug 
and  manured.  Trenches,  six  inches  deep  and  a  yard  apart, 
are  then  opened,  and  the  stocks,  which  have  been  procured 
previously,  planted  in  them.  They  should  be  pruned  down 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  height,  and  placed  in  the 
trenches  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  apart,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  about  six  inches  of  the  top  appears  aboTe  the 
ground.  The  trenches  are  then  filled  in  and  the  ground 
levelled. 

"  In  the  following  spring,  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  from  frost,  the  stocks  are  cut  down  level  with 
the  ground.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  develope 
a  number  of  shoots :  these  are  earthed  up  about  June  or  July 
by  covering  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth  taken  from 
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the  trencli  on  each  tide  of  the  line  of  plants,  so  as  to  corer 
their  bases  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  or  so. 

"  In  the  following  November  these  bads  will  have  taken 
root,  the  plants  firom  which  they  take  thdr  origin  will  con- 
sequently be  alluded  to  in  future  as  old  stools,  and  will 
give  every  \  ear  a  certain  number  of  young  plants. 

**  Every  year  during  the  month  of  November  the  young 
plants  should  be  stripped  from  these  old  stools.  It  is  neoes* 
aary  above  all  during  the  first  year  to  use  a  strong  s^tenr 
for  taking  them  off  iu  order  not  to  injure  the  stools ;  later 
on  they  may  be  simply  broken  off.  Immediately  after  this 
operation  the  wouiuls  loft  in  tlie  trcts  should  be  covered 
over  with  earth.  TLiy  will  perform  the  same  ser>'ice  for 
a  ?ireat  h'ugtli  (  t  time — from  five  to  ten  years,  aeeonling 
to  the  eare  taken  of  them — and  the  young  plants  thus  ob- 
tained vi'AX  &ervc  for  grafting  in  the  luir.Nery. 

"For  this  purpose  the  ground  which  is  destined  to 
receive  them  should  be  well  dujr  and  then  divided  in  lines 
distant  from  each  other  two  feet  or.  two  feet  six  inches. 
The  0})t  I  ;ii  i  >n  of  planting  in  beds  requires  great  eare.  The 
young  plants  should  be  well  trimmed  both  at  top  and 
l)<)ttom,  so  as  to  give  the  branches  a  uniform  length  of 
sixteen  im  lu^s.  lliey  should  then  be  planted  sixteen  or 
twenty  iaehes  apart  and  three  or  four  inehes  deep,  and  the 
ground  hoed  frequently  until  the  month  of  August,  si>  as  to 
destroy  the  weeds  and  break  up  the  ground.  At  this  period 
the  young  plants  are  ready  for  budding,  eaeh  subject  re- 
ceiving a  bud  at  about  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Immediately  afterwards,  particularly  in  dry  years, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  them  a  good  hoeing  to  prevent  the 
ground  from  caking  together,  and  to  preserve  it  in  properly 
moist  condition. 

"During  the  winter  the  young  plants  that  have  been 
budded  should  be  stripped  of  all  the  shoots  that  have  grown 
on  them  to  within  a  height  of  three  inches  above  the  bud, 
and  the  plant  itself  should  be  pruned  down  to  this  height. 
The  following  spring  a  certain  number  of  small  shoots  will 
make  their  appearance  all  over  the  pruned  plant.  ^Mien 
they  have  reached  a  length  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
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luilf,  tbey  should  be  pinched  down  to  fmtat  the  growth  of 
the  graft  which  will  have  grown  as  large  as  the  other  buds. 
The  bad  which  has  not  been  pinched  will  naturally  soon 
tnzpass  in  sise  those  which  have  been.  From  this  time 
it  will  attain  suffldent  strength  to  absorb  the  sap,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy  all  useless  shoots.  This  little 
pruning  operation  requires  considerable  caution,  and  is  per- 
formed bv  tIk^  aid  of  the  knife.  Cure  should  be  taken  not 
to  confound  the  gralt  with  the  ulIh  i  .shoots  on  the  plant. 
The  hti  iii  of  the  stock  above  the  bud  being  thus  deprived  of 
its  shoots,  serves  as  a  stake  to  which  to  tie  the  } oung  growing 
scion.  Tied  thus  loosely,  it  is  preserved  irum  iiceiduut  during 
its  growth.  This*  natural  stake  having  served  its  purpose  is 
cut  away  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  graft  haying  at- 
tamed  its  proper  size  is  ready  for  sale  as  the  scion  or  graft 
of  one  year,  and  may  be  trained  into  any  form  the  grower 
may  think  desirable. 

'*  Tlic  Apple  thus  grafted  on  the  Paradise  is^  us  is  well 
known,  a  great  snecess  throughout  all  parts  of  I'l  aiu  e  and 
the  adjommg  countries.  In  pn)]>ortion  to  the  space  it 
occupies,  it  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  the  finest  fruit. 
It  is  not  rare  to  count  seventy  or  eighty  applet  upon  a 
little  tree  whose  urms  together  arc  not  more  than  seven  feet 
long.  This  form  is  due  to  M.  J.  L.  Jamin,  of  Bourg-la- 
Heine.  This  nurseryman  used  to  sell  dwarf  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  in  pots  in  the  Paris  market^  and  amongst  them  the 
now  weU  known  cordon.  The  form  was  much  appreciated 
and  promptly  spread  abroad,  and  after  having  had  some 
saooess  at  a  horticultural  exhibition  held  at  the  Louvre^  it 
was  definitely  adopted  in  kitchen  and  firuit  gardens  under 
the  name  of  the  cordon  horizontale. 

*'To  establish  the  growth  of  cordons  in  the  nursery  a 
line  of  galvani7.ed  iron  wire  is  stretdied  slong  the  ground 
at  fourteen  inches  from  the  surfsoe,  and  firmly  fiied  at 
each  end.  The  young  trees  are  then  cat  down  nesrly  to 
the  level  of  the  wire^  and  when  they  start  in  spring  two 
opposite  buds  are  chosen  for  the  formation  of  the  two  anns^ 
and  allowed  to  grow  during  the  sunmier^  the  buds  on  the 
stem  below  these  being  pinched  within  an  indi  or  so  of 
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their  Imse.  During  the  summer  the  two  shoots  ought  to 
form  a  strong  cordon  fit  for  sale  in  the  following  winter. 
The  simple  cordon  with  one  branch  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  one  bud  only  is  allowed  to  grow.  There 
are  many  other  methods  of  procimng  these  forms,  but  I 
like  the  one  above  indicated  better  than  that  of  bending 
the  shoot  directly  to  the  wire  either  in  the  first  year  of 
plantation  or  the  second  yi  ar^  as  recommended  by  some 
professors.'' 

Since  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  lUnet 
and  the  gardening  joumak  concerning  the  merits  of  this 
mode  of  apple-growing,  and  since  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter  was  written,  I  have  seen  miles  of  cordons  on  the 
Paradise  in  many  parts  of  France  and  in  Switzerland,  and 
sought  every^vlure  to  ascertain  its  merits  aud  defects;  and 
the  result  is  that  I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  its  great 
value.  Before  stating  my  reasons,  \ct  us  first  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  the  more  important  objections  to  the  system. 
I  have  been  active  iu  proclaiming  its  merits.  It  should  be 
equally  well  know  n  that  some  of  the  most  distiuguisbcd 
liorticulturists  iu  the  eouutry  have  condrmned  it.  Some 
have  considered  that  a  late  frostv  season  would  be  fatal  to 
low  cordons,  aiul  that  our  climate  is  too  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  gross  wood,  whereas  on  the  Continent  it  becomes 
ripe  aud  stubby,  and  the  trees  may  be  preserved  within 
bounds.  If  such  were  the  fact,  this  objectionable  tendency 
shonld  be  more  developed  in  the  warm  parts  of  iiorth- 
wc^teru  France  near  the  sea  coast  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Grafted  on  the  true  Frcncli  Paradise  stock,  the  tree  is 
always  good,  and  keeps  perfectly  within  bounds  in  parts  of 
France  and  Belgium  as  cold  as  southern  England.  In  a 
note  from  Professor  Morren^  of  Liege,  he  says  :  "  The  cul- 
toie  of  the  Apple  as  a  cordon  on  the  Paradise  stock  has 
been  extensively  tried  in  this  cotmtry^  and  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending, particularly  near  Liege,  Verviers,  Huy,  Namur^ 
and  in  all  the  Flemish  districts.  Hedges  of  horizontal  cor- 
don Apples  and  <^  Fears  are  now  formed  along  the  sides 
of  the  railway  between  Brussels  and  Louvain,  These  plan- 
tations were  made  two  years  ago^  and  have  proved  very 
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succeMfiil.  The  fruits  attain  a  considerable  sise^  and  llie 
experiment  promises  so  well  tliat  preparations  are  being 
made  to  greatly  extend  it,"  Is  there  magic  in  the  air^  that 
there  shonld  be  so  mnch  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  trees 
sepsrated  by  a  few  miles  of  sea?  In  many  continental 
districts  where  frosts  are  quite  as  severe  as  here,  the 
cordons  escape  yearly  without  injury;  and  besides,  no 
form  of  tree  is  so  easily  protected  in  springs  it  being  so 
very  low. 

One  disjiting-uished  horticulturist  attacked  the  system  by 
deehinng  that  he  had  tried  it  Liloiigside  of  grass  walks;  that 
the  shoots  j^rew  as  big  as  broom- handles,  aud  the  slugs  ate 
any  fruit  that  ha])pcucd  to  oceur  in  such  unlikely  covert — 
one  can  hardly  call  it  fruit  wood.  But  in  this  case  the  error  is 
clear.  He  planted  a  Crab  or  a  Doucin  stock,  which  grew 
too  much,  and  which  it  is  perfect  folly  to  plant  iu  the 
hope  of  having  a  satisfactory  result  as  a  horizontal  cordon. 
The  shoots  from  trees  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock  never 
grow  as  above  descril>cd,  and  may  be  kept  within  boimds 
with  very  ordinary  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  above  stated,  some  are  ^-ood 
enough  to  observe  that  th(  cordons  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  desirable  for  amateurs,  but  that  prac- 
tically they  are  to  be  regarded  as  toys.  If,  as  I  believe, 
they  will  supplant  our  present  mode  of  cultivating  the 
Apple  as  a  standard,  half- standard,  pyramid  and  boah 
tree,  they  will  prove  toys  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
guinea  is  a  toy  compared  with  a  penny  piece.  I  have  urged 
the  advantages  of  improved  orchard  culture  so  much  that  it 
is  needless  to  renew  my  commendation  of  it  here ;  what  I  ad- 
mire in  the  horizontal  cordon  is  that  it  is  the  simplest 
mode  of  doing  away  with  the  gouty  old  Apple  trees  which 
now  in  multitudes  of  cases  shade  our  gardens  and  haunt 
them  with  ugliness.  Moreover,  as  people  rarely  let  them  have 
their  own  way  as  when  grown  in  orclmrds,  they  form  a  last- 
ing puasle  to  the  pruner,  who,  in  cutting  them  in  annually, 
merely  makes  them  uglier,  more  vigorous,  and  less  nsefuL 

As  to  my  reasons  for  being  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  merits  of  the  system  I  advocate,  after  hearing 
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all  argamento  against  it,  and  travelling  many  hundreds  of 
miles  to  have  fiill  opportunities  of  studying  it,  I  would  Ulge 

1.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  finer  than  that  borne  on  anjr 
large  form  of  tree. — 2,  The  tree  comes  into  beariug  much 
earlier — ^in  fact^  often  bears  freely  the  second  summer  after 
being  grafted. — 8.  The  growth  is  dwarfer  and  much  move 
compact  than  that  of  the  apple  on  any  other  stock,  and  the 
tree  mav,  without  root  pruning,  be  kept  in  a  more  com- 
pact and  fruitful  form  than  Apples  on  the  Crab  may  be 
with  that  troublesome  attention.— 4.  The  fruit  being  held 
at  an  average  of  one  foot  from  the  ground  it  is  in  conse- 
quence benefited  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat;  and  from 
the  compactness  of  the  form  the  leaves  and  wood  eigoj 
a  greater  amount  of  sun  than  is  the  case  with  higb  trees : 
it  need  not  be  said  that  these  are  great  advantages. — 5.  The 
tree  being  confined  to  a  single  stem,  and  stubby  fruit-spurt 
bdd  near  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  there  is  in  consequence 
no  injury  to  the  fruit  from  wind  or  the  swaying  about  of 
branches  ;  besides,  the  fruit,  if  it  does  fall,  is  not  injured. — 

6.  The  tnes  may  be  more  readily  protected  than  any  other 
furiii  whatever,  shoiihl  protection  he  considered  neeessarv.— 

7.  They  may  be  more  easily  aUcuded  to  iu  pinching,  priiuiiig, 
and  thinning  the  fruit,  uinl  the  desired  shape  attained  more 
readily  than  any  other  form  of  trained  tree. — 8.  Being  little 
taller  than  a  neglected  Box  edging,  they  «ihade  no  Erarden 
crop. — 9.  They  take  up  but  little  space,  and  the  positions  best 
suited  to  them  are  those  that  hitherto  have  ])oon  made 
little  or  no  use  of. — 10.  They  will  enable  us  entirely  to  do 
away  with  the  ugly  and  gouty  old  Apple  trees  now  so 
( oiiimon  iu  gardens. — 11.  Tlie  apple  on  the  French  Paradise 
grows  to  its  highest  perff  rtiuii  on  stiff  loamy  and  elayev 
and  wot  !<oi]s,  tho.-^c  wliieh  are  often  most  inimical  to  frmt 
culture  m  these  islands. — 12.  By  planting  it  against  low 
walls  we  may  grow  for  ourselves  the  fine  winter  apples  now 
supplied  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  from  northern  France 
and  from  America. 

The  reader,  knowing  my  viewa  on  this  system — ^knowing 
perhaps  the  contemptuous  opinions  which  many  persons  hold 
of  the  cordon  iu  England,  and  understanding  that  it  is  highly 
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Appreciated  by  the  best  judges  on  the  Continent,  may  like 
to  learn  how  its  merits  are  appreciated  by  one  or  two 
English  horticulturists  who  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
examining  its  worth.  The  first  opinion  quoted  is  that  of 
one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  horticulturists  in 
England 

"As  Mr.  Robinson's  \vri»in?:s  indnwtl  me  to  seo  for  niysolf  the  horizontid 
•  Gordonii  on  Ihe  tnw  Faradise  stock,  mj^  opiiuon  ma/  be  as  aaeful  on  this  qoestioa 
M  thftt  of  wmw  who  have  noTer  teen  tbem  at  all,  or  Bato  not  ^t  beyond  th* 
(Troiicous  iMca  that  tlicy  are  osp.ilii     with  niio  bnnch,  being  ignorant  of,  or 
ignoring  the  fact,  that  the  stock  is  entiroljr  dill'ereot.  1  haro  teen  a  good  many 
mpaliera  in  my  time,  but  novorone  that  bore  a  crop  lika  thoaa  littlo  eordona  tikat 
I  taw  at  Ferribrea,  Vcrsuillcs,  jurl  :u  i n-st  tho  French  fruit  growers.  The 
capalier  on  the  Crab  stock,  no  luntter  how  big  and  ugly  wan  tho  trelllH  joa  put 
it  upon,  wafi  ahvays  with  difficulty  kept  within  bounds,  always  pushing  iu  vigour 
to  tno  top  brancli,  wh-  n  is  the  h'ltlc  trees  1  saw  in  France  growing  on  very  stiff 
moist  loams,  were  in  the  stubbiest  and  neatest  condition  that  oould  be  desired ; 
and  everywhere  I  was  told  that  they  were  scarcely  any  troable,  a  little  pinching 
now  and  thon,  aud  somn  attriitiun  to  see  that  the  spurs  \roro  cqnnlly  ilistributed 
along  the  line,  being  ail  that  was  required.    Why,  the  trouble  is  worth  incurring 
for  tne  sake  of  having  such  a  pretty  garniture  to  our  walks  in  spring  and  autumn, 
even  if  the  preat  Apples  wert-  of  wood,  and  not  of  the  finest  flavour.    'IIr'  pincl^ 
ing  and  training  would  be  uleasant  employment  for  ladies  and  young  folks,  in 
their  few  hours'  garden  rambles,  aSordtng  ootb  profitable  and  amusing  exereiae. 
So  many  tnrtiirt  J  forms  of  trees  have  be^n  presfntcd  to  the  puhlio  that  1  'hi  not 
wonder  at  thow*  rejecting  them  who  cannot  see  the  undeniable  merits  which  have 
been  claimed  for  theee  cordona;  but  when  once  they  are  seen  well  done,  aad  in 
working  nriler  (we  cannot  expect  tliey  will  be  iu  P^npland  for  a  rear  or  two), 
everybody  interested  in  a  garden  will  be  charmed  with  them,  and  the  plan  will, 
I  ventare  to  lay,  be  adopted  in  the  laivest  as  well  as  the  smallest  gardens  in  tbe 
land.    Kvery  operation  connected  with  the  culture  of  these  trees  will  be  agree- 
able in  cuni>ci|nence  of  its  simplicity  ;  and  it  will  be  apleasure  to  have  the  little 
trees  under  the  eye,  from  the  unfolding  of  the  nay  bwu  in  spring  to  the  gather* 
ing  of  the  fine  fruit  in  autumn.    It  is  to  mc  very  snrpriBing  that  none  of  our 
great  fruit  growers,  pomologitita,  uud  others,  who  are,  I  believe,  in  tbe  habit  of 
traveHing  in  France  every  rear,  and  some  of  them  ibr  the  past  thirty  rears,  did 
not  spy  out  and  introdurc  tni??  system  lonjj  a^ro,  and  more  surprising  still,  that  it 
is  but  recently  that  we  have  learncl  fruu  .Mr.  Itobinson  the  real  value  and  nature 
of  the  stock  (others  who  have  mentioned  it  havealmt^s  recommended  tbe  Dmiein 
or  English  Paradise),  and  no  doubt  but  for  his  <'Tpo'<ition  of  the  matter,  womij^ht 
have  gone  on  for  many  years  without  knowing  anything  of  value  about  itj  as  we 
have  already  lived  without  such  kiiowledge  for  many  years,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  the  fruit  gardens  of  northern  France  and  southern  Englaii  J,  and  the 
abundant  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.    We  have  brick  ujid  tile 
edgings  in  all  sorts  of  fancy  forms,  pebble,  stone,  slate,  and  wooden  edgings, 
also  Grass,  Box,  Thrift,  and  many  other  living  edgings;  but  when  once  fairly 
nnder8tx)d,  the  little  edging  of  choice  Apple  trees  will  prove  the  most  popular, 
profitable,  and  uselul  of  them  all  for  the  fruit  or  kitchen  garden.    Apart  from 
edgings,  the  plan  of  planting  the  cordon  on  the  ends,  fronts,  and  low  walls  of 
plant-pits,  and  glass  houses,  low  walls  and  fences,  small  vacancies  or  spaces 
betwe«?n  fruit  trees  on  walls  of  any  aspect — indeed,  on  any  kind  of  blank  spat^ 
on  wallii — is  another  distinct  improvement ;  and,  when  we  have  it  in  full  operation, 
the  specimens  of  the  finer  and  tenderer  fhiits  ^wn  on  this  method  will  be  such 
as  we  have  not  yet  had  the  plcii^ure  of  producing  in  this  country.'*— Hr.  Jahib 
Baknk^,  of  Bicton,  in  the  Oarihiurs  f^firnnifh,  February  27,  1869. 

The  next  is  that  of  one  who  has  had  excellent  oppor- 
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tumties  of  studying  finiit  culture  in  the  country  round 
Geneva. 

"  M.  Vancber,  the  Fremdent  of  our  Horticultural  Socittj-,  began  froU  j:c«>wing 

•tC}mteI)itin(>,  a  mile  Ironi  Griieva,  three  yearw  a;;o.  Know  intj  lluit  )ji  1  .1 1  m  .<!e 
Ur^  plantations  of  the  horiiontal  cordooa,  1  paid  biu  a  visit  early  in  Juljr  with 
ft  ?iew  of  ascertaining  thdr  cnnditioD.   The  plantation  is  not  more  than  three 

J'Care  old.  tlie  gitnlcn  having  \>ecn  a  grasB  field  three  years  ago.  In  entering  tlie 
garden  the  &nt  tilings  that  catch  the  eye  are  the  very  neat  fines  of  these  liulo 
trees  mnntiig  around  tbe  horden,  and  at  about  one  foot  from  the  narnn  of  the 
crnvel  walk.  The  space  betv-  <'n  the  cordons  and  prRvol  iH  |il.iiii<  1  wit!i  ili-* 
finer  kinds  of  8trAwherrie»).  The  l>orders  margining  each  square  are  cut  off 
from  the  Wdy  of  the  sqnare  by  alleys,  and  these  are  abo  edged  by  cordons  in 
the  Haiiii  \v;iy.  Ill  III  -t  oases  two  lines  of  cordons  nr'  >  rnplnyt  i1,  onr  nliuve  the 
Other, — the  fnut  of  the  lower  line  sometimes  coming  within  three  auU  lour  iiichea 
of  the  ground.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  neat,  and  encb  as  Knrald  malu  n 
tasteful  gardener  UPC  them  for  eduiriL:-*.  <  vpti  if  tin-  result  they  yi(M  Lo  ever  so 
problematical.   Bat  as  regards  the  Anple,  with  ordtuarv  care  there  is  uothios 

firobleroatical  about  it,  for  the  most  aense  crops  already  adorn  these  besot  ifnl 
ittle  trees.  Here  arc  my  nr>f  r !?  and  m<  i^-nrf>nient8  rf  ;i  tVw  of  them  ''.i!vi;lo 
d'Uivcr,  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  seven  feet  six  inches  luug,  thirty .t«:vcn 
fine  promising  fruit ;  the  same  kind,  seven  feet  long,  seven  inches  from  the  ground, 
twenty-four  tine  fruit;  I*' ]>in  d'.\ riL'l'  l'^rre,  »ii  feet  U»iig.  the  fruit  fifty-seven  in 
number,  hanging  at  an  average  ot  titteen  inohus  from  the  ground ;  Keinette 
d*EHpagne,  three  feet  hi%  inches  long,  tw.  i.ty-four  fruit;  the  Lady  Apple,  mx 
feet  loll'.:.  11*)  fruit.  Thf  «o  were  «nnie  nt"  tiio  l  .  sf  examples  I  snw ;  nnt\  T  n<  ed 
not  retiiihJ  umr  readers  that  the  fruit,  instead  ol  l-^ina  too  thin,  in  nmch  too 
thick.  I  may  safely  say  that  if  properly  thinned  fii  p  fruit  as  ever  grew  will 
be  p.ntlu'n  d  from  these  young  crdfinH — Ti«"at  1u  Iimk  at,  .itid  at  tlie  R^jtiio  time 
such  a  luxury  and  profit.  I  particularly  observed  that  the  truits  <'ii  the  lower 
Hne  of  wire,  at  an  average  of  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  were  quite  ai 
good  aii<l  r.  rtile  as  those  on  the  upper  wire,  at  an  avera^-f  In  IlIu  uf  about 
eighteen  inches — although,  perhaps,  at  some  disadvautagc  tri<ai  being  exactly 
under  the  highi  r  lim-.  To  the  above  I  may  add,  that  there  arc  many  gsfdens 
about  nnva  in  which  thef»e  cordons  on  the  Paradiw  are  a  perfect  mtrrt^ni^  that 
they  givtj  little  trouble  to  the  gardeners,  who  are  always  fond  of  them,  be  the 
gardens  or  the  '  help  *  large  or  small." — J.  A.  Wai^on,  Chateau  LamiiMiniioor, 
G«tteT«,  Switxerland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Gardener'*  Chronkle, 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  way  it  is  at  present  practised  in 
France  or  elsewhere  that  the  cordon  system  is  interesting  aiul 
instructive  to  all  taking  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  hurdy 
fruits.  To  rue  it  seems  to  offer  a  means  of  training  trees  so 
that  we  may  readily  give  tliem  that  protection  in  spriug, 
the  want  f)f  which  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cause  of 
all  our  futhiiTN  lii  fruit  erop.s.  Hitherto  llie  best  course  to 
pursue  with  the  borders  along  our  fruit  waUs  has  always 
been  a  disputed  point :  some  contending  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  cropped  at  all;  others  that  salads  and  small 
vegetables  might  \)c  grown  upon  tliem. 

Let  ns  crop  the  borders  witli  trees  trained  on  the  hori- 
zontal cordon  principle  as  suggested  in  the  accompanying 
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filpireSy  and  in  this  way  dispooe  of  tlie  much  debated 
question  aa  to  what  is  best  to  do  with  the  irmt  borders.  Bj 
so  doing  we  should  collect  such  a  yaluable  lot  of  fruit  trees 
immediatelj  in  front  of  each  wall  as  would  render  it  oon- 
venient  and  highly  desirable  to  pfotect  efllciently  both  walls 
and  holders,  and  by  the  same  means.  The  low  oordona  will 
no  more  shade  the 
wall  than  a  crop  Fu.  isu 
of  smaU  saladingi 
will  prevent  all 
neceasi^  fat  dis- 
tnrhingtheborder, 
and  win  ntilixe 
evwy  inch  of  its  ^^^^  j^^ 
space.  Indeed^  I 
can  conceive  of  no 
greater  improve- 
ment in  our  fruit 
culture  than  de- 
voting  to  fruit 


in  front  of  froik 
wall,  with  two 
lilies  of  bori- 
contal  cordons, 
protected  in 
spring  bj  wiJu 
tempofwyco, 
inr  and  roogl 
canvas. 


Peach  wall  aud  border,  with  iive 
Imoa  of  oordDfis^  the  wiioltt  pn>- 
tected  in  spring* 


Fi».iN. 


trees  those  excel- 
lent sunny  borders  that  usually  lie 
at  the  foot  of  our  fruit  walls.  By 
this  plan  wc  should,  it  is  true,  sacrifice 

isomc  of  the  more  suitable  spots  for 
our  early  vegetublcs  aud  saljuls,  but  wc 
should  gam  very  much  more,  and  the 
change  would  be  iu  every  way  eonducivc 
to  the  beauty  and  ut  ility  of  our  gardens.  I>o"bU  espalier  of  pears, 

•'  I'll  three  lines  of  cor- 

"VVhen  the  wall  trees  are  bemg  attended    don  apples  on  each 

to  the  corduus  caunot  be  forgotten,  aud     '^jjh  T}f^.^  ^ 

®         '  protected  m  spring  as 

the  whole  will  be  under  the  eye  at  a  sugxestod  in  the  uiu»- 
glance. 

The  Pear  may  bt  grown  thu!»,  nud  the  Apple  to  tlic  liiglicst 
degree  of  jierfection;  so  much  so  (hat  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  splendid  Apples  which  may  be  grown  in  this 
way  would,  if  put  to  the  market  test,  more  than  pay  for 
the  expense  of  protecting  cordons  aud  wall  trees  at  tlio 
lame  time,  by  means  of  the  plan  shown  above.  Other 

▲  ▲ 
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fruits  will  probably  be  found  to  submit  to  tbis  mode  of 
culture  as  well  as  these,  and  all  sorts  should  be  tried  by 
those  with  opportunities  for  making  experiments  m  fruit  cul- 
ture, kinds  of  a  fertile  and  compact  habit  being  selected 
for  trial.  Should  we  in  time  find  Tarieties  of  our  other  hardy 
fruits  conform  as  readily  to  the  cordon  system  as  the  Aj^le 
on  the  Paradise^  this  way  of  eoyering  borders  as  well  as  walls 
with  fruit  trees  will  prove  a  gain  in  the  culture  of  our 
choice  hardy  fruits,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  oyer-estimate. 

Efficiently  protect  borders  and  walls  from  the  time  of  flower- 


Fio.  164.  Fw.  16ft. 


Iron  support  let  into  stone. 


ing  till  the  fruit  is  beyond  all  danger,  afterwards  expose  all  to 
the  refreshing  summer  rains,  and  then  there  will  be  an 
end  to  all  but  mere  routine  work  till  the  protecting  season 
conuvs  again.  Every  hundred  feet  in  length  of  such  well  })ro- 
teeted  wall  and  border  would  be  equivalent  t(j  a  ANell-nia- 
naged  orchard  house ;  and  how  attractive  the  borders  would  be 
considered  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view  !  The  ftict  of 
the  borders  being  thus  covered  with  fruit  trees  will  make  it 
almost  imperative  to  protect  the  wall  and  Ixjrder  at  the  same 
time;  and  without  efficient  protection  at  flowering  time^we  can 
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hope  for  but  veiy  little  moceas  with  the  finer  haidy  iraits  in 
this  ooantry. 

Although  the  cordon  is  so  timply  rapported^  it  is  desiraUe 
to  know  the  best  means  of  doing  so  in  a  permanent  and 
xeady  way.  The  simplest  way  of  all  is  to  drive  a  tough 
post  in  the  ground  to  the  required  height^  and  attach  the 
wire  to  it.  The  post  may  be  driven  in  obliquely,  as  in 
fkg.  154,  or  erect,  as  is  the  custom.  An  iron  support  with 
a  stay  let  into  a  block  of  rough  stone,  as  suggested  in 
fig.  156,  would  be  as  satisfiMstory  as  any  other,  because  so 
pcfmanent.  The  strongest,  best,  and  dearest  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  was  in  M.  F.  Jamin's  garden  at  Bourg-la-Beine ; 
fig.  155  is  a  representation  of  it.  'Hie  stay  is  bolted  between 
two  vertical  irons,  and  the  galvanized  wire  strained  be- 
t  tween  them  at  the  top. 

The  Paradise,  Doucin,  and  Crab  Stocks. — The  stock  is 
to  the  cultivated  iVuit  tri'c  as  iinpurLaut  m  the  tuinulatioii  is 
to  the  bridge  ;  if  wc  have  not  the  right  stock,  all  it*  wrong. 
The  Paradise  stock  (the  French  Paradise  stock,  it  must  be  re- 
membered— for  the  term  "  English  Paratlisc"  is  a  misnomer) 
is  the  only  one  that  sliuuld  l)c  used  to  form  the  cordon,  ex- 
cept on  the  very  poorest  and  driest  of  soils.  Of  quite 
an  opposite  opinion,  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  our  great  au- 
thority on  fruit  growiug,  says  : — "  It  is  exceedingly  dwarf 
iu  iiA  habit,  and  too  tender  for  this  climate,  unless  iu  very 
warm  and  dry  soils  V*  But  iu  fart  it  is  as  hardy  as  tlie 
hardiest  tree  of  the  forest,  not  perishing  even  if  thrown  with 
it8  roots  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  nl lowed 
to  TL  Juain  there  through  a  rifrorons  winter  ;  and  tlie  soils 
above  all  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  uufitted  are  those  that 
are  hot  and  very  dry,  while  it  flourishes  with  the  most  satis- 
factory vigour,  fertility,  and  health  on  rich,  moist  loams,  and 
even  bad  clays — the  very  soils  which  often  present  the 
greatest  amount  of  difficulty  to  the  British  fruit  grower. 
As  will  be  readily  seen,  this  is  simply  a  matter  for  experi- 
ment^ and  I  appeal  to  the  horticulturists  of  Britain  to  settle 
the  question  by  direct  trial,  a  thing  they  can  so  readily  do. 
The  "  English  Paradise "  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers  for 
this  purpose  is^  acoovding  to  his  own  statement,  the  Doucin 
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— one  that  as  rcfjards  vigour  ia  intermediate  between  the 
Crab  and  the  Paradise^  well  fitted  for  neat  standards, 
pyramids^  and  large  buahes,  but  growing  too  vigorously  to 
furnish  aaything  but  disappointment  if  planted  as  a  low 
cordon,  except  on  very  light  calcareoiia  or  "  burning  "  soils. 
To  plant  the  Apple  on  the  common  or  Crab  stock,  and 
expect  to  form  a  dwwrf  fenile  tiee^  is  simply  folly.  By 
mutilation  and  removals  you  may  secure  a  ciopi  and  keep 
the  Doudn  or  "  English  Paradise''  within  bounds ;  but  what 
we  want  is  a  stock  that  will  furnish  a  dwarf  and  fertile 
growth,  without  any  root-pruning  or  attention  whatever, 
beyond  that  of  pinching  in  the  shoots  two  or  three  times  la 
gummer,  according  to  their  luxuriance.  This  we  have  exactly 
in  the  Paradise  stock,  grown  by  millions  in  the  noiseries 
around  Paris,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  France.  % 

We  have  next  to  determine  what  is  this  Paradise  stock. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  plant  like  this,  which  exerts 
so  marked  an  influence  on  the  trees  grafted  on  it,  and  is  so 
truly  vsluable  for  our  gardens,  deserves  to  be  at  least  as 
well  known  as  any  one  kind  of  fruit,  however  good.  Yet 
this  is  so  far  from  being  tke  case  that  but  very  little  is 
known  about  it.  To  most  of  the  French  botanists  its  origin 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  I  failed  to  find  perfect  fruit  or 
flowers  in  any  «,^ardfn  in  the  nuif^libuurhood  of  Turis  or 
Luudon,  but  have  had  sonic  young  trees  of  the  Paradi>e 
and  Dout'in  phiuLcd         a  view  of  aUowing  them  to  liuii. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  trees,  apparently  the  clearest 
account  is'  that  of  Professor  Koch  of  Jierlin,  who  has  paid 
a  p^reat  deal  of  attention  to  the  origin  of  all  our  fruit  tree*, 
lie  says  : — "  Tlie  name  Plains  paradisiac  a  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Ruellius  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  a  native 
of  South-Easteru  Russia,  Caucasus,  Tartary,  and  the  Altai 
Mountains.  I  have  often  seen  this  shrub  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  ueai'  the  Don  and  the  Vol^^a,  where  it  forms  shrubs  and 
dwarf  trees,  frequently  accompanied  witli  suckers." 

%Vlthout  attempting  to  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
PLiradise,  ^f.  Carricrc  of  tlic  Tardin  des  Plantcs  has  studied 
i\A  characteristics,  comijarcd  them  with  those  of  the  Doucin^ 
and  described  both  in  the  Flore  des  Series 
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Doooni* 

"  Boots  rather  long  »nd  ftrmig,  tap- 

rrvottvl.  Tree  not  much  ramiiicd, 
Btraiglit  io  its  growth,  with  branch- 
lots  short,  large,  in  adult  Hpccimens 
oovor<>(l  with  a  dt  op  <bill  brown  bark  ; 
very  Ioiik'iUosc,  and  whitened  in  the 
caHc  of  the  young  shoots.  leaves 
broadly  oval  or  ne;irly  oboval,  lightly 
blistered,  bhining  on  the  upper  and 
:)ubeBccnt  on  the  lower  BorfaoSy  nttbsr 
rniiiily  (l<'ntic-iilat4:>d,  Hcarccly  acumi- 
nate at  tho  aju'X,  abruptly  i  nntracted 
and  round  at  the  base.  IVtiole  bros4» 
pcarct'ly  cliann(dled.  Calyx  with  divi- 
sions usually  horizontal,  occasionally 
recurved,  rather  large  Pctale  snD> 
oval,  nearly  blistered,  keeled,  borne  on 
a  base  short  and  rather  broad.  Ovary 
on  a  Rtout  stipport,  covered  with  a  to- 
tnentoee  down,  white  and  thick.  Fruit 
depressed,  broader  than  high,  not 
ribbed,  the  skin  of  an  intense  green, 
marked  here  and  there  with  brownish 
roots:  flesh  of  s  high  and  agreeshls 
flMoar;  ripsning  in  Aagiut" 


Pabadm. 

"  Bootsmnch  ramified  sad  tidy,  diorC, 

remaining  near  the  Burface,  and  never 
tap-rooted.  Shrub,  bush-like,  much 
branched,  the  branchlcta  rather  long, 
and  with  a  lateral  tondcnry,  tlio  ad\ilts 
covered  with  a  siuooth  bark  of  a  reddish 
colour ;  lightly  pubescent  in  the  ca»;e 
ofthe  young  sfuwts.  Ijeavcs  lanceolate, 
elliptical,  ui  a  light  green  above  and 
velvety  beneath,  finely  denticulated, 
acuminate'  at  the  ends,  but  principnlly 
at  the  base.  Petiole  broadish  and 
channelled.  Calyx,  with  divisions 
acuminated  and  recurved,  often  cnn 
torted,  as  long  as  the  peduncle.  I  V  tals 
straightlysloogstcd  at  the  base,  faintly 
keeled,  borne  on  a  thin  base,  prolonged 
into  a  sort  of  keel.  Ovary  on  a  slender 
base,  pubescent.  Fruit  higher  than 
broad,  lightly  ribbed,  skin  white,  flesh 
sweetish,  almost  insipid ;  ripening  in 
JdIv."  It  flowers  more  abundantly, 
And  sight  di^  earlier,  than  ths  Doocin. 


The  Paradise  stock  has  been  known  in  France  for  between 
200  and  300  years.  The  Doucin  would  appear  to  be  not 
quite  so  ancient,  but  has  been  known  for  at  least  160  years. 
It  is  used  to  form  neat  low  trees,  p\Tamids,  wall,  espalier, 
and  even  standard  trees  less  vigorous  and  more  suitable  for 
ganlcns  than  those  grafted  on  the  Crab^  or  commonest 
Stock,  and  occasionally  for  cordons  on  bad  and  retj 
poor  and  diy  nils.  It  is  most  proliably  a  vigorous  and 
deep-rooting  wiety  of  the  same  species  as  the  Paradise, 
healthy  ererywhcre,  and  socceeding  well  on  some  very  dry 
and  poor  soils,  where  in  consequence  of  its  habit  d  surface 
rooting  the  Paradise  would  suffer  and  prove  useless.  Apples 
grafted  upon  it  come  into  bearing  earlier  than  upon  the 
Crab,  and  it  is  admirable  for  all  forms  of  garden  trees 
in  size  intermediate  between  the  very  dwaif  oordons  and 
bnahes,  and  the  tall  and  vigorous  oichaid  trees. 

The  Crab  stock  it  is  needless  to  describe.  It  is  the 
stodL  on  which  our  Apples  have  been  grafted  for  ages,  and 
which  is  the  only  one  employed  in  the  nu^oiity  of  British 
gardens.  It  is  the  natoral  stock  for  the  Apple,  and  that 
on  which  it  grows  with  greatest  rigour;  bnt  it  takes  a 
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much  longer  time  to  come  into  bearing,  and  the  attempts  to 
keep  it  of  a  size  suited  to  jg^ardens  by  pruning,  pinching, 
and  ro(jt-pruiilii}jj  which  may  be  seen  every  where,  are  all 
efforts  thrown  away. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  arc  three  (iiaunet  stocks,  each 
8uitin<;  distinct  purposes,  and  that  those  who  experiment 
upon  or  criticise  the  cordon  system  of  Apple  growing  w  ith- 
oiit  acting  upon  or  bearing  these  facts  in  mind  as  the 
greatrst  and  most  important  of  all  in  connexion  with  the 
subject^  may  be  likened  to  an  individual  attcmptiriir  to  study 
the  moon  by  gasiug  thron<^li  tlie  w  rong  end  ot  his  telescope. 

Of  these  three  stocks,  the  one  which  has  been  most 
abused  and  least  known,  but  which  will  yet  prove  thi-  most 
valuabh^  of  ;dl  as  a  garden  stock  for  the  Apple,  is  the  true 
i'rcnch  Paradise.  When  it  is  fairly  tried  it  will  prove  to 
be  of  all  stocks  yet  known  the  hardiest,  most  dwarfing 
in  its  effects,  and  most  powerful  in  inducing  early  fertility. 
This  stock,  which  has  hitherto  been  characterized  iu  Eng- 
land as  a  thing  quite  worthless  and  contemptible — only  ht 
for  growing  in  pots,  and  such  toy  gardening — will,  if  planted 
in  the  coldest  and  wcite»t  of  soils,  instead  of  sending  long 
and  hungry  roots  down  into  the  sour  bowels  of  the  cold 
dajrejr  earth,  like  the  Crab,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Doiicib, 
keep  its  wig-like  mass  of  small  roots  near  the  sur&oe,  and 
without  root-pruning  bear  fruit  long  before  the  others,  even 
if  thej  receive  evety  attention.  The  above  is  the  way  to 
best  test  its  powers  of  withstanding  cold,  and  the  other 
merits  I  claim  for  it :  on  all  ordinarily  rich  and  cool  soils  it 
will  be  found  to  succeed  perfectly  without  root-pruning  of 
any  kind.  Amateurs  and  gardeners  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  these  islands  have  onlj  to  try  it  to  prove 
that  instead  of  sickening  and  dying  in  our  cool  dimate,  and 
on  our  moist  soils,  its  general  adoption  will  lead  to  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  our  garden  fruit  culture  has  ever 
undergone*  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  tiying  this  stock 
healthy  plants  should  be  secured  to  begin  with.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  some  of  our  nurserymen  who  haye  tried  this 
stock  import  the  Fkuradise  from  Fruioe  in  a  very  small  state^ 
and  then  graft  it  soon  after  it  arrives*   The  oonsequence  is 
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Fia.  167. 


that  the  little  trees  have  no  power  to  push  forth  a  healthy 
graft.  If  imported  iu  this  way  they  should  be  allowed  one 
year's  powth  before  being  grafted. 

The  Tear  as  a  Cokdon. — liaviug  said  so  much  about 
the  Apple  as  a  cordou,  we  will  next  turn  to  the  Pear  trained 
as  :m  oblique  cordon  on  walls.  It  does  not, 
as  applied  to  this  fruit,  offer  a  distinct  and 
economical  way  of  producing  a  better  class  of 
frmt,  OS  iu  the  case  of  the  Apple.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  simply  quirk  ■growth,  early  fer- 
tility, and  a  considerable  number  of  varieties 
from  a  limited  space.  Figure  l(\2  will  fully 
show  the  ajypearance  of  a  wall  covi  r( d  with 
Pears  on  the  cordon  system.  The  plauts  at 
each  end,  which  display  a  fuller  develop- 
ment, show  the  means  by  which  the  ends  of 
the  wall  are  covered.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
trees  are  placed  very  close  together,  which 
makes  the  plantation  costly.  They,  however, 
aoon  nm  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall^  and  yield 
a  quicker  return  than  the  lavger  forms. 
Then  if  one  fails  it  is  easily  replaced.  But 
aie  these  advantages  sufficient  to  justify  us 
in  adopting  this  itystem  to  any  extent  for 
our  wall  Pears  ? 

We  may  secure  handsomer  trees,  less  dis- 
tortion, longer  life,  and  more  fruity  by  adopt- 
ing such  simple  and  easilj  conducted  forms 
as  those  figured  in  the  account  of  the  Im- 
peiial  garden  at  YersailleSj  and  other 
medium-eiaed  and  simple  forms.  Those 
Ibrms  are  handsomer  than  the  wall  or  espa- 
lier oordon  for  the  Pesr^  yield  a  great  number  ]^ 
of  kinds  fiom  a  comparaUyely  small  spaee« 
and  moreorer,  allow  of  a  somewhat  firee  and  natural  develop- 
ttent  We  all  know  how  compsratiyely  few  are  the  Tarieties 
of  first-dass  Ftars  which  succeed  to  perfection  in  any  one 
place,  and  that  the  necessity  of  planting  a  new  kind  at  every 
eighteen  inches  along  the  wall  does  not  exist.  For  the 


Pc.-ir  Tree  trained 
«8  «  Vertical  Cor* 
don.  This  form 

is  best  RiiitcJ  for 
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firniting  of  seedling  and  testing  of  new  kinds,  it  is  liowmr 
a  good  jdsiij  and  if  the  object  be  to  cover  a  wall  in  a  sliori 
time  and  get  a  quick  return^  it  is  certainly  the  best  way. 
In  this  case  it  enables  us  to  attain  our  ends  in  the  sborteat 
space  of  time,  and  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  space. 

Some  of  tJie  leading  teachers  of  fruit  cultore  in  France 
adopt  the  oblique  cordon  as  the  surest  waj  of  getting  a 
qnick  letnm^  anid  plant  eztensiTely  the  finest  varieties  trained 

Fio.  158.  Flo.  159. 


The  Pear  as  a  Simple  Ol.!iqne  Tortlon.       OUiqa«  CocdoD  P«ur.  Sad  jev. 
lit  jear.   ShowiBg  the  &nt  pruning 
after  plaatiiig. 


in  this  way;  but  others  ridicule  the  plaiiting  of  trees  as  closely 
as  one  would  coleworts,  and  laugh  at  the  system  as  only 
profitable  for  the  nurseryman.  My  opinion  is  tliat  for  the 
finest  kinds  of  winter  pears  and  high  wails  it  is  well  wortii 
adopting,  provided  the  trees  can  be  got  at  a  low  price.  To 
plant  high  priced  trees  so  thickly  would  be  ruinous.  It 
would  be  better  to  wait  for  years  and  allow  the  larger  forms 
to  cover  the  walls  in  their  old-fashkmed  way.  But  whm 
tiie  cvltiTator  can  graft  and  raise  bis  own  treeti  or  jmcm 
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ftrit-fste  kinds  dieaply  as  maiden,^  6r  very  young  plants, 
then  he  will  probably  find  the  system  an  improyement. 
None  but  the  very  best  kinds  should  be  planted,  and  to 
begin  with,  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  a  goodly  number 
oi  una  kiud  known  to  succeed  well  in  the  liei^libuurhood 

Fj».  leo. 


UUii^iie  CordoD  Pear.   3rd  year.   B  U  the  position  which  the  tree  wiU 


rather  than  a  variety  of  softs.  The  kinds  known  to  do  best 
ia  this  contracted  form  are  '^Beuire  Supcrfin,  Flemish 
Bean^,  Beurre  GiflPard,  *Lomse  Bonne  of  Jersey,  *Marie 
Lmnae^  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme^  ^Easter 
Jkm4,  and  Beorr^  d'Anjou.  Of  these  a  beginner  mmld  do 
wdl  to  take  those  nuorkad  with  an  asterisk.   As  xegwda  the 
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training  of  the  Pear  in  this  way,  it  is  too  simple  to  require 
description  here.  The  tree  is  simply  treated  as  wc  treat  a 
single  branch  of  a  fau-shapcd  tree,  and  requires  none  of 
the  careful  pi-uuiug  necessary  to  form  the  more  elaborate 
shapes.  Healthy  young  plants,  a  year  from  the  graft,  are 
chosen,  planted  at  froiu  16  to  18  inches  apart^  and 
pruned  as  explained  in  the  accompany  iug  figures. 


161. 


Oblique  Cordon  Pear.    4th  jear. 


Sometimes  ilie  Pear  is  trained  aa  a  vertical  single  or  donble 
cordon.  Of  the  two  forma  the  single  is  preferable^  and  it  is 
chiefl7  suited  for  veiy  bigh  waJls,  the  gable  ends  of  oat- 
bouses,  and  the  like.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  &e 
tieea  ahonld  be  on  the  Quince  stock. 

The  Bear  may  also  be  trained  as  a  horizontal  cordon  on 
low  walls,  the  fronts  of  glass  houses,  and  aa  an  edging  like 
the  Apple.    But  generally  the  Pear  pnahea  too  vigorously 
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to  be  trained  in  this  way,  while  the  pendulous  habit  of  the 
fruit  renders  it  more  liable  to  be  soiled.  I  once  saw  Uvedale'a 


St.  Germain  grown  in  this  way,  the  great  fruit  sitting  on 
the  ground,  and  quite  encrusted  with  earthy  splashings. 
I  have  frequently  seen  plantations  of  the  Pear  as  a  hori- 
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Eontal  cordon,  but  never  one  that  I  could  call  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  disposition  to  form  a  neat  compact  line 
of  spurs  so  abundantly  manifested  by  the  Apple  when  well 


Fio.  163. 


Pear  Tree  trained  in  U  form.    This  has  no  special  merits,  and  is  only  useful 

for  verjr  high  walls. 

trained  on  the  Paradise  is  very  rarely  shown  by  the  Pear. 
Nevertheless  a  few  varieties,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  and 
Beurre  Giffard,  might  be  tried ;  allowing  them  to  attain 
a  greater  length  of  stem  than  the  cordon  Apples,  and  placing 
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them  a  little  higher  from  the  ground.  As  rcgaids  tiie  Pear 
as  a  horizontal  cordon,  Mr.  Watson  of  Geneva  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Gardener^t  Chronicle  — "  I  question  if  there 
exists  elsewhere  a  more  extensive  coUection  of  Fears  trained 
on  the  horizontal  cordon  STstem  than  may  now  be  seen  in  M. 
Vaucher's  garden  near  Genera.  There  are  hundreds  of  them, 
eonsisting  of  every  good  sort  that  M.  Yaucher  could  buy. 

Fio.  164. 


TIm  Spiral  Goidm  agidiift  walb.  Thu  foim  it  not  to  b«  raeoimneiided. 

After  carefully  examining  tliom,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Robinson's  conclusions  are  right — namely,  that  the 
Pear  as  a  rule  docs  not  conform  to  this  mode  of  culture  like 
tlic  Apple,  and  can  report  no  such  success.  Still  some  sorts 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Beurrc  Noirchain,  four 
feet  six  inches  long,  had  twenty-three  fruit ;  Bcurre  GifTard, 
six  feet  six  inches  long,  tweuty-two  fruit.  Tlic  fruit  of  the  last- 
named  kind  are  hanging  about  four  inches  from  the  ground/' 
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Fio.  165, 


Of  the  various  modifications  of  the  cordon  system  the 
spiral  cordon  deserves  note.  The  merit 
claimed  for  it  is  that  a  greater  length  of 
stem  is  secured^  and  consequently  that  the 
tree  ia  not  so  likely  to  snffer  from  being 
confined  to  a  single  stem.  IVained  as 
shown  by  Fig.  165|  it  is  pretty,  but  against 
walls  it  has  not  even  that  merit.  The 
isolated  spiral  cordon  may  be  trained  on  a 
galvanised  iron  support  l^e  that  shown  in 
the  illustration,  or  round  a  circle  of  stakes 
inserted  in  the  ground.  The  first  way  is 
certainly  the  neatest  and  the  best.  It  is 
—  quite  easy  to  train  trees  round  this  spiral 
support,  which  seems  best  fitted  for  adop- 

  tion  where  a  thorougli  system  of  proteo* 

tiou  is  carried  out,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  trees  that  may  be  packed  into 
a  small  space.  It  also  seems  worthy  of 
attention  for  orcliard  house  and  pot  culture. 

The  Peach  as  a  Cordon. — With  the 
Peach  as  an  ol)liqnc  cordon,  a  good  result 
is  attained,  tlie  wall  being  covered  very 
rapidly;  and  the  neat  laying  iii  1 1  u  ^reat  number  of  shoots 
on  each  side  of  the  simple  sum  does  away  with  the 
crowded  and  unnatural  appearance  Mhicli  a  plantation  of 
cordon  pears  assumes  wheu  old  aud  the  stems  are  tlntkciicd. 
But  instead  of  the  wood  beinir  closely  pinched  in,  as  people 
might  suppose  in  England  fiom  reading  of  the  method  of  one 
M.  Grin,  it  is  nailed  in  at  each  side  of  the  branch,  ay, 
more  so  than  if  that  branch  were  part  and  parcel  of  one  of 
the  older  and  larger  forms  of  tree.  1  once  saw  an  ciceilent 
result  afforded  by  this  system  against  the  high  back  wall  of 
a  vinery  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Rose-Charmeux,  at 
Thomery.  By  its  means  he  perfectly  covered  his  wall  in  a 
short  timCi  and  gathered  a  great  Tariety  of  finiit  from  a 
small  space.  Out  of  doors  I  have  seen  it  afford  beautifol 
results,  and  that  not  unfrequently.  It  is  well  calculated  for 
high  waUs»  and  it  may  be  adopted  for  low  ones  by  training 
the  trees  at  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  earth. 


The  Spiral  Cordon. 
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Conuridering  the  time  usually  required  to  fumisli  walls  in 
tbe  ordinary  way,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  mode 
of  training  the  Peach  is  a  real  improvement,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  varieties  are  required  from  a  small 
space.  Apart  from  that^  however,  the  facility  and  simplicity 
with  which  walls  may  be  covered  by  this  method,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  a  rhsrascd  or  otherwise  objecticHiahle 
tree  may  be  replaced^  will  doubtleas  prove  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation for  colttvators  who  are  not  restricted  as  to  space. 

Fjo.  166.  Fm,  167. 


Yoang  Peach  Tree  trained  an  Ob> 
Imjiw  Oofdon.  IftyMr.  Aahoira 
tM  fint  pruning. 


PtachTree  trained  as  an  Oblique 
Gordon.  Snd  gear's  praning.  The 

Icailliip  bIiooI  is  cut  ;it  A,  and  the 

side  shoots  at  the  cross^narka. 


It  shooldj  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  very  good 
soils  where  the  Peach  grows  very  vigorously,  it  will  not 
snit  so  well  as  on  pow  ones  where  it  grows  slowly,  and  that 
medlmn-sised  forms  may  be  adopted  for  the  Veiich  as  well 
as  &r  the  Pear.  The  following  n  a  description  of  the  mode 
of  forming  it  after  M.  Lepte  ^«* 
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"Tlicrc  are  Uro  modes  of  growing  this  form.    One,  which 
was  rccommeuded  by  a  professor  of  arlxyricuiture,  and 
frequently  put  in  practice  by  many  amateurs,  but  wliicli 
I  consider  faulty,  couisists  in  planting  the  trees  just  as  they 
come  from  the  nursery,  and  training  them  at  tnu  r  m  the 
oblique  form.    The  inconvenience  arising  from  tins  method 
consists  in  being  obliged  to  place  the  tree  close  to  the  wall, 
which  crowds  the  roots  too  much,  preventing  them  from 
affording  suQicieut  nourishment  to  the  tree.     Besides  this, 
on  account  of  the  inclination  of  the  tree,  part  of  the  roots 
are  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  placed  in 
an  unnatural  position,  thereby  preventing  their  full  develop- 
ment.   By-and-by,  the  trees  that  have  been  planted  thus 
are  cut  to  half  the  length  that  they  were  when  they  came 
from  the  nursery^  liaving  a  number  of  weakj  useleaa  branches 
on  the  lower  part,  a  condition  whiehj  as  every  one  knows^ 
is  always  unfiivourable.  The  second  method  differs  from  the 
firsts  inasmuch  as  the  plant  from  the  nursery  is  cut  down 
instead  of  being  planted  in  an  oblique  direction.  To  obtain 
the  oblique  form  without  planting  the  tree  in  a  crooked 
position^  the  stem  is  cut  at  eight  inches  from  the  grafts  and 
placed  in  the  hole  in  snch  a  position  that  the  base  of  the  stem 
is  four  inches  from  the  wall^  with  its  extremity  just  touching 
it.    The  roots  are  well  spread  oyer  the  hole  uid  drawn  as 
much  as  possible  towards  the  border  in  which  the  tree  is 
planted.    Care  is  taken  to  leave  a  well-placed  bud  on  the 
side  where  the  oblique  branch  is  to  be  formed^  and  its  de- 
Telopment  must  be  encouraged  by  ruthlessly  pinching  off 
all  useless  shoots.   Under  these  conditions^  tlie  tree  grows 
as  long  during  the  first  year  as  the  one  planted  obliquely 
and  allowed  to  be  of  its  full  length  from  the  first.  Thii 
method  is  also  to  be  preferred,  because  the  ilioot  thus  ob- 
tained the  first  year  can  be  left  intact  and  allowed  to  attain 
a  development  equal  to  that  of  the  tree  planted  according 
to  the  first  method.    Besides  this,  the  shoot  is  calculated 
to  grow  faster  in  consequence  of  its  bark  being  less  har- 
dened, and  each  year  the  terminal  point  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  without  cutting  back.   Sometimes  the  terminal  bud 
does  nut  dcvelopc  uwiu^  to  iu  liaving  been  killed  with  the 
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cold.  In  sucli  a  case  a  stronger  eye  is  chosen  lower  down 
to  make  the  desired  prolongation. 

"  As  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  training,  the  branches 
of  the  Peach  cordons  arc  allowed  to  grow  in  a  more  erect 
position  at  first  than  they  are  finally  intended  to  occupy. 
I  should  advise  this  cordon  form  to  be  adopted  in  tiie  case 
of  gardens  whose  walls  are  on  the  incline^  as  often  occiuns 
in  certain  localities,  and  for  soil  of  inferior  qnslity  where 
the  Peach  tree  grows  slowly,  because  under  such  circum- 
stances it  never  attains  its  full  development.  The  plan 
does  not  answer  where  the  ground  is  flat  and  the  conditions 
are  such  as  iavour  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree/' 

Some  fruit  growers  think  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  resorting  to  this  simple  cordon  in 
the  case  of  the  Peach,  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Pear.  My  friend  M.  F.  Jamin,  of  Bourg- 
la*Reincj  plants  in  his  fruit  garden  a  form  of  ^ 
teee  with  three  vertical  branches,  and  if  he  wants  ]  \ 
a  great  variety  of  fruit  from  a  small  space,  works  \ 
a  different  variety  on  each  branch.  This  figure 
shows,  on  a  small  scale,  the  appearance  of  one  of 
his  young  specimens^  trained  on  this  principle. 
Tlie  U  and  double  II  forms,  described  iu  the  Chan-  »te«»^*d5f- 
ter  on  Alontreiulj  uie  also  extensively  adopted  in  riety  being 
preference  to  the  oblit^ue  cordon  by  many  " 
growers. 

The  short  pi  nc  hi  no  System  applieu  to  the  Peach.— 
The  system  generally  known  among  us  as  that  of  M.  Grin  is 
confounded  by  some  writers  with  the  cordon  system,  from 
wliieb  it  is  entirely  distinct.  It  has  not  iu  the  least  in- 
fluenced the  old  way  of  grownii;  the  Peach  in  France,  and 
a  commission  of  first-rate  fruit  throwers  scut  to  examine  it, 
reported  that  the  system  pursued  at  Moutrcuil  is  still  much 
the  best.  Tt  may  be  shortly  described  as  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  nailing  by  a  system  of  close  pinebing,  and  that 
alone  is  sulhcient  to  condemn  it  for  our  gardens,  and  also 
for  those  of  the  French,  for  the  wood  to  be  well  ripened 
must  he  nailed  in,  and  the  pinching  required  to  keep  the 
shoots  from  mnning  away  from  the  wall  is  something  pro« 
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digious.  As  the  French  iruit  growcn  aay — the  cultivator 
who  porsucs  this  method  had  better  provide  himself  with 
chain,  and  place  one  before  each  tree  to  accommodate  the 
person  who  has  to  see  that  the  pinching  is  done  at  the 
proper  iimv  !  The  report  of  the  commission  sent  to  examine 
this  method  is  as  unfavourable  to  it  as  anything  can  be.  I 
translated  it  with  a  view  of  giving  it  here,  but  space  pre- 
vents my  doing  so,  aud  therefore  I  sum  up  its  statements 
in  a  few  words.  "  This  system,  which  is  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  nailing  in  of  the  shoots,  presents  on  the  whole 
no  advantages  over  the  one  in  common  nse,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  certain  drawbacks/'    Having  read  so  much  about 

the  doings  of  M.  Grin,  I  was  asto- 
nished at  the  very  ordinary  aspect 
of  his  trees,  and  the  by  no  means 
remarkable  result  attained.  The 
individual  who  pays  his  penny  to 
see  the  ''blue  horse  captured  in 
the  Black  Sea  by  Captain  Jones  of 
the  ship  Adventurer — the  most  ex* 
traordinary  monster  ever  seen,'' 
&c.,  in  the  New  Cat,  and  finds  the 
blue  horse  to  be  a  pony  young 
seal,  could  not  have  been  more 
disappointed  than  was  I  at  the  as- 
pect of  the  trees  in  this  garden. 
For  when  one  reads  of  a  method  as 
being  about  to  supplant  eveiytbing 
else^  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect 
that  it  must  at  all  events  possess 
some  merits  over  the  older  one  i 
but  in  this  instance  such  is  not  the 
case.  OfoouEse  I  speak  of  this 
mode  of  putching  as  a  i^ystem. 

Pe«Ji  Shout  of  tlM,  curreot  I*  ^        .  ™fri'*  howcver,  and 

twMtBg  ft  nnmber  of  teooo-  may  be  used  incidentally  with  any 

tic^,  system  of  summer-prunug.  it 

should  be  remarked  that  M.  Grin 

conuuenced  by  simply  uduptiiig  a  method  of  very  short  pinch- 
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ing  in  of  the  thoot.  He  now  depends  cliiefly  on  pinching 
the  Btipnlary  leaves,  as  shown  at  A.  This  is  the  hest 
feature  of  the  system,  and  cdiiefly  in  dealing  with  the  little 
lateral  hmtrgeoiiM  anHdpii  that  sometimes  push  forth  on 
the  current  year's  wood.  By  pinching  the  leaves  of  theae 
little  hnds  just  when  they  push^  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  development  of  the  shoot  is  not  interfered  with ;  but  a 
snffident  check  is  given  to  cause  the  eyes  near  the  base  to 
fill  and  become  firuitbuds^  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  171.  This 
not  done,  the  joung  shoot  pushes  away,  and  is  often  quite 
naked  of  buds  at  its  base. 

To  think  of  adopting  the  system  of  Grin  in  its  purity 
would  be  foUy.   As  to  training  Peach  cordons  on  this 

Fnt.  170. 


PorlioB  «f  Shoot  of  BowhTjpg,  dbowing  tin  ^adung  of  tho 

priiiripic,  it  is  simply  nouscusc  ;  as  well  might  we  think  of 
repressing  the  flow  of  the  tide  as  hope  to  suceoorl  with 
trees  confined  to  a  single  stem,  and  pinched  in  quite  close. 
It  is  by  no  meuns  a  success  even  where  large  forms  are 
adopted;  but  with  the  cordon  there  is  no  outlet.  The 
cordons  trained  after  this  method  in  the  public  garden  at 
Chartres  must  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  cultivator, 
for  their  shoots  had  started  right  away  from  the  wall^  and 
grown  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  long ! 

"  This/'  said  I,    will  never  do  for  Enghiud."    "  Nor 
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for  France  I"  added  an  eminent  Parisian  firnit  grower.  The 
only  diance  of  raccen  irith  the  Peach  as  a  covdon  is  by 
laying  in  the  side  shoots  legnlarly.  Since  the  above  was 
written  a  report  on  Grin's  melihod  has  been  presented  to 
the  Imperial  Horticnltnral  Society  of  Prance,  and  in  this 
also  a  very  nnfayonrable  account  of  the  system  is  given. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  as  a  system  of  pruning  it  is 
ridicnloasly  bad.  From  reading  a  booh  on  Peach  pruning; 
by  the  Goremment  reporter  on  fruit  trees  at  the  Paris  El- 
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BMolt  of  piadnsg  the  itipoUfj  iMvett 


hibition,  which  was  first  published  in  one  of  our  horticultural 
jounials,  it  is  possible  that  some  people  interested  in  the 
subject  may  si^pose  that  tins  system  of  M.  Grin,  so  highly 
praised  therein,  is  extensively  practised  and  adopted  instead 
of  the  old  way  of  layiog  in  the  shoots.  The  interests  of 
fruit  culture  compel  me  to  declare  that  it  is  not  practised 
by  any  intelligent  French  fruit  growers.  It  should  by  no 
means  be  confounded  with  the  true  cordon  system  of  growing 
the  Peach  as  it  has  been  in  the  writings  above  alluded  to. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

TR&ININ&. 

Taaiwiko  is  very  much  better  understood  in  Fraucc  than 
in  the  British  Isles.  In  France  the  commonest  labourers 
fi^uently  possess  a  knowledge  of  priming  and  condiu  tiiii; 
a  tree,  which  we  might  look  in  vain  for  anywhere  hi  this 
country ;  and  by  way  of  illustrating  their  skill  in  this  way, 
we  cannot  do  Ijcttcr  than  examine  their  means  of  forming 
two  of  the  most  p()|)ular  forms  of  fruiL  trees — the  Palmette 
Verrier  and  the  Pyramidal  Pear  trees — chiefly  after  Du 
Breuil.  The  Pear  will  serve  to  illustrate  training  and 
pruning  as  well  as  any  other  tree,  or  better,  and  the 
principles  laid  down  will  apply  equally  to  other  fniit  trees. 

The  Palmette  Verrier. — Wherever  large  wall  trees  are 
grown,  the  simple  and  beautiful  form  known  to  the  French 
as  the  Palmette  Verrier  is  sure  to  obtain  a  place  among 
them.  It  is  indeed  the  finest  of  all  large  forms,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  of  the  liest  French  cultivators  to  any  other. 
They  use  it  for  other  trees  besides  the  Pear ;  and  by  far  the 
finest  Peach  tree  I  have  ever  seen  was  trained  after  this 
method  near  Lyon*^.  The  English  reader  may  think  it  im- 
possible to  attam  such  perfect  shape  as  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying plate,  and  such  perfect  equalization  of  sap  as 
it  suggests  ;  but  I  have  seen  several  trees  even  more  beau- 
tifully finished  than  the  one  represented.  This  fi^Mire  also 
shows  the  advantages  of  the  kind  of  supj)ort  used  in 
France  for  espalier  trees  as  compared  with  our  own  ugly 
method  of  using  rough  wooden  and  iron  posts  and  strong 
bolt-like  expensive  wire.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tree 
differs  radically  from  the  usual  form  of  Pear  tree  that  we 
are  ia  the  habit  of  placing  againat  waUsj  and  it  is  easjr  to 
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point  out  its  adTantages  in  securing  an  equal  flow  of  sap  to 
all  the  branches. 

In  the  common  horizontal  form  strength  and  fertility 
are  apt  to  desert  the  lower  branches^  in  consequence  of 
their  not  posBessing  a  growing  point  to  draw  the  sap  throughj 
and  particularly  when  constant  care  is  not  taken  to  repress, 
by  summer  pinching^  the  upper  portions  of  the  tree.  The 
form  here  figured,  in  common  with  all  very  large  wall  and 
espalier  trees^  takes  along  time  to  complete.  Given  a  wall 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  and  20  ft.  or  24  ft.  long,  to  be  covered 
with  a  tree  of  this  thspe,  it  would  require  fifteen  or  sixteen 
yean  to  form  it.  By  adopting  a  nkore  contracted  form 
based  upon  the  same  ^an,  we  may  cover  the  wall  or  trellis 
more  quickly. 

The  Palmette  Verrier  is  named  after  the  firoit  gardener 
at  the  Ecole  B^onale  de  la  Saulsaie>  with  whom  it  was  first 
observed.  To  form  the  tree,  we  have  in  the  first  instance 
to  plant  an  ordinary  young  plant  of  a  derired  kind,  and  of 
course  that  should  be  of  the  primest  kind,  both  as  to 
quality  and  constitution,  as  so  much  care  is  about  to  be 
exercised  to  make  it  a  handsome  and  long-lived  ornament  to 
the  garden  and  valuable  aid  to  the  fruit  room.  In  forming 
this  as  all  other  trees,  the  usual  and  most  economical  custom 
is  to  choose  plants  about  a  year  old  from  the  time  of  grafting, 
or  what  are  usually  called  "  maiden  plants,"  and  which  when 
planted  are  cut  down  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  surface 
of  the  soiL  Three  weU  placed  buds  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  form  three  shoots.  The  two  side  ones  go  to  form  the 
lowest  and  longest  branches  of  this  handsome  form  of  tree, 
and  at  the  second  pruning  the  young  trees  would  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  fig.  172.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
buy  trees  a  little  more  advanced  to  make  the  same  form 
more  quickly;  but  they  will  be  more  expensive  tlie  furtlier 
they  arc  advanced  beyond  what  is  called  the  "  maiden" 
stage.  The  young  trees  should  be  allowed  to  re  luuin  a  year 
or  so  in  their  positions  before  being  cut,  so  that  they  may 
have  rooted  well.  At  the  first  pruning  the  young  tree  is 
cut  down  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  ground^  and  just 
above  three  suitable  eyes,  one  at  each  side  to  form  the  two 
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lowermost  brancbeB,  the  other  a  little  above  them  and  in 
firont  to  continue  the  erect  azk.  Of  conne  all  the  egresj 
except  those  that  are  to  send  forth  the  three  first  shoots, 
most  be  suppressed  in  spring.  Now,  although  the  tree  in 
the  plate  looks  so  very  exact  and  regular  in  its  lines,  and 
the  branches  appear  as  if  the  j  had  been  "  bent  in  the  way 
thej  should  go*'  at  a  very  early  stage,  it  Is  not  so ;  they  are 
at  first  allowed  to  grow  almost  erect,  and  are  afterwards 
gradually  lowered  to  the  horizontal  position.  Daring  the 
first  year  of  the  young  tree  possessing  three  shoots,  eare 
must  be  taken  (as  at  all  times)  to  secure  a  perfect  equilibrium 
between  them.  If  one  grows  stronger  than  the  others,  it 
must  be  loosened  firom  its  position  on  the  wall  and  lowered. 


Fm.  ITS.     Fw.  m.  Fmi.  174. 


Second  pruniog.   Third  pruDing.  Fourth  pruning 

The  Palmette  Yerrier. 

This  will  divert  the  sap  so  as  to  stren^hen  the  rest. 
Nothing  is  more  easily  conducted  than  the  sap  when  we  pay 
a  little  atteution  to  it  ;  if  not,  it  soon  rushes  towards  the 
higher  points,  and  spoils  the  gymmctr}-  of  the  tree. 

We  tlien,  at  the  second  prnninf^,  have  to  cut  them  at  B, 
and  also  cut  off  about  a  third  of  tlie  length  of  tiie  side 
shoots,  as  at  A  A,  Fig.  172.  Tf  one  side  hraneh  happens 
to  be  stronger  tlnni  the  other,  ent  the  stronger  one  some- 
what shorter.  In  cutting  and  pruning  wall  trees  the  cut 
should  he  made  above  a  front  bud,  so  that  the  wound  made 
by  the  knife  may  be  turned  towards  the  wall,  and  away 
from  the  eye,  from  which,  of  course,  it  soon  will  be  etfec- 
tuaUy  hidden  by  this  front  bud  pushing  into  a  shoot,  and 
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tbickening  at  its  base.  During  the  second  jeat  no  more 
branches  must  be  pcnnitted  to  grow^  simply  because  the 
trainer  desires  to  throw  all  the  strength  he  can  into  the 
lower  branches,  which  are  to  be  the  longest  Sometimes, 
however^  the  strength  of  the  lower  branches  will  permit  the 
second  stage  of  branches  to  be  made  during  the  second  year 
of  training.  At  the  third  pruning  the  trees  will  present 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  Fig.  173,  the  central  stem 
being  cut  at  six  inches  or  so  above  the  previous  incisionj 
which  is  indicated  by  a  slight  ring,  and  a  third  part  of  the 
new  growth  of  the  side  branches  cut  off,  as  shown  on  the 


The  ralmctte  Verricr.  Fifth  prunisg. 


side  branches  of  ¥\^.  173.  Here,  again,  we  cut  alxne  and 
inside  of  three  [)romiiiiig  eye8  to  obtain  a  iit  w  si  t  of 
branchuis,  and  each  succeeding  year  add  another  bcrica 
until  the  tree  is  formed.  Fig.  174  represents  the  aspect 
of  the  yonncr  tree  at  the  fourth  pruning.  At  the  end 
of  the  following  growing  season  the  speHmcn  will  have 
grown  snffioiently  to  allow  the  lower  branehes  to  be  turned 
up  towariJs  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  begiii  to  look  shapely. 
Fig.  175  is  an  exact  representation  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
at  that  stage — and  the  cross  niarks^  indicating  where  the 
cuttings  nre  to  be  made.  Above  all  things  is  it  necessary 
iq  keep  the  growth  and  flow  of  sap  t;qiial,  not  only  for  the 
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Mke  of  symmetiy,  but  also  to  iasate  perfect  health  and 
fertilitj ;  for  if  one  part  be  allowed  to  grow  grossly  at  the 
expense  of  another^  an  awkward  state  of  things  will  soon 
take  place.  Sometimes,  when  the  vegetation  it  very 
vigorous^  time  is  gained  in  the  making  of  this  form  hy 
pinching  the  central  growth  at  eight  inciiea  or  so  above 
the  highest  pair  of  opposite  branches.  It  then  bieaka 
again^  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  two  side  shoota  and  one 
erect  one.  Thus,  with  care,  and  in  good  soil,  two  stages  of 
branches  may  be  secured  in  the  same  year,  but  this  mnat 
not  be  attempted  till  the  proper  formation  of  the  two  lower 
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^       Palmetto  Verrier,  with  weakljr  outer  branch  completed  bj  grafting. 

branches  is  secured.  Tlic  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  175  will 
show  the  positions  that  have  been  successively  occupied  by 
the  brauch  ^vlicu  iu  course  of  formatiou,  aud  that  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  train  a  young  branch  from  the 
beginning  in  the  exact  position  it  is  required  to  take.  In 
fact,  this  form  is  only  to  be  \vcll  and  easily  j)crfectcd  by 
allowing  the  young  slioots  to  first  grow  and  gather  strength 
in  an  erect  or  oblique  position.  The  branch  E  kept  com- 
pany when  young  with  the  central  branch,  and  Avas  at  B  ; 
then  it  was  lowered  to  C,  next  year  to  D,  and  finally  to  its 
horizontal  position.  Some  care  is  required  to  make  the 
bend  of  the  shoots  equal  and  easily  rounded.    If  the  tree 
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be  trained  on  a  wire  trellisj  it  is  best  to  place  two  bent  rods* 
in  the  exact  position  necessaiy,  and  before  we  require  the 
shoot  to  be  bent.  They  nrast  be  placed  at  exactly  eqnal 
distances  from  the  main  stem^  and  be  eqnal  in  corvatnie* 
Then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  gently  attach  the  giowiag 
ahoot  to  them ;  it  will  soon  harden  to  the  desired  bend* 
Against  a  wall  it  will  be  easy  to  direct  it  with  shreds  and 
nails ;  if  the  wall  be  wired  the  bits  of  bent  twig  may  be 
applied,  as  on  the  trellis.  Like  care  should  be  bestowed 
npon  the  other  bends,  as  th^  require  to  be  made ;  but  of 
course  the  outer  and  lower  one  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
As  this  form  is  not  at  all  presentable  if  the  outer  branches 
be  incomplete,  grafting  by  approach  is  sometimes  employed 
to  repair  this  defect^  as  shown  in  Fig.  176. 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  the  formation  of  this 
Palmette  Verrier,  the  custom  is  not  to  attempt  training  the 
young  shoot  in  the  position  it  is  finally  destined  to  occupy; 
but,  on  tho  contrary^  to  ponnit  it  first  to  grow  sometimes  in 
an  erect,  or  at  least  in  an  oblique  direction,  si;  that  the  sap 
may  flow  npw  ir  1>  without  check.  Nothing  is  easier  thuu 
taking  down  the  shoots  from  time  to  time,  as  they  become 
strong  and  well  developed.  Now  this  is  a  principle  almost 
unknown,  and  certainly  not  practised  in  this  country;  being 
applicable  to  many  forms  of  training,  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend it,  having  frequently  witnessed  the  good  etfecta  pro- 
duced by  carefully  carrying  it  out. 

PviiAMiDAh  Training  of  tue  Pear  Tree. — Tliis  culture 
is,  considered  from  the  stand-point  of  beauty  alone,  as  desir- 
able as  any  with  which  amateurs  interest  themselves.  I 
have  seen  in  the  jrardens  of  even  very  humble  French  ama- 
teurs pyramidal  ])(  nr  trees,  which,  if  they  never  afforded 
a  fruit,  would  be  beautiful  objects  ;  and  I  have  met  with 
few  avenues  that  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than  a  short  one 
of  pyramidal  pear  trees  leading  up  through  a  little  town 
garden  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  ^Ve  will  begin,  then, 
■with  the  fully  formed  pyramid,  and  in  addition  to  its 
symmetry  will  be  observed  the  straight  clean  growth 
of  each  branch,  springing  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
main  stemi  which  is  so  erect  and  well  furnished*  Erom 
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the  summit  to  the  base  8ucli  a  tree  ought  to  be  garnished 
with  nothing  but  branches 
well  set  with  fruit  spurs. 
The  greatest  breadth  of 
the  pyramid  should  equal 
about  one-third  of  its 
height.  Pyramidal  trees 
may  be  purchased  in  all 
stages;  but  trees  ready- 
formed  are  costly,  and 
as  many  would  prefer 
training  their  own,  and  as 
those  who  plant  on  a 
large  scale  will  find  it 
economical  to  begin  with 
trees  a  year  from  the 
graft,  we  will  commence 
at  the  beginning  with  a 
"  maiden  tree,''  letting 
it  grow  one  year  in  the 
ground  before  pruning  it. 

Fig.  178  represents 
the  first  pruning  of  this 
young  tree,  and  its  ap- 
pearance one  year  after 
being  permanently  plant- 
ed, or  two  years  from 
the  graft.  B  shows  the 
union  of  stock  and  scion ; 
and  the  terminal  bud  A 
just  below  where  the 
shoot  is  cut  should  be 
placed  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  on  which  the 
scion  was  inserted,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  so 
that  the  stem  of  the 
tree  may  rest  perpendicu- 
larly on  its  base.    It  is  by  attending  to  such  little  points 


PjramiJal  Pear  Tree. 
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as  this  that  the  French  get  that  perfectly  equal  distribution 
of  sap  which  is  so  essential  to  the  satisfactory  management 
and  prolonged  fertility  of  trained  fruit  trees.  The  summer 
following  the  first  pruning,  the  young  trees  push  with  great 
vigour,  and  their  shoots  should  be  thinned  when  a  few 


Fio.  179. 


Pjramulal  Ppar  Tree. 
First  pruning. 


inches  long,  removing  every 
shoot  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  to  a  height  of  about  one 
foot,  and  thinning  out  those 
above  this  point  to  six,  seven, 
or  eight  shoots ;  reserving  of 
course  the  best  placed  shoots, 

and  taking  care  to  have  them  ^op  of  Young  Pear  Tree    B,  the 
-         -  ,  leading  shoot.    A  A,  sbootA  re- 

arranged as  far  as  possible   at      quiring  to  be  pinched. 

regular  intervals.    Should  they 

in  the  course  of  the  year  assume  an  irregular  develop- 
ment, pinching  with  the  finger  and  thumb  must  be  resorted 
to.  Tliis  is  shown  in  Fig.  179.  The  shoots,  A  A,  have 
pushed  too  much ;  and  one  of  them  rivals  the  leading  shoot 
B ;  they  therefore  must  be  pinched,  merely  taking  an  inch 
or  so  off. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the 
young  trees  should  present  the  appearanoe 
of  180;  the  cross  marks  showing  how 
the  pmntng  Is  to  be  performed.  This  second 
pruning  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a 
new  set  of  lateral  branches,  and  the  farther 
development  of  those  already  obtained.  It  is 
evident  that  to  secure  a  beantifol  tree^  the 
branches  must  spring  forth  regularly  firom  the 

main  stem^  which  they 
V».i99,  ttre  not  likely  to  do 

if  the  tree  is  left  to 
itself:  Fig.  181  shows 
the  way  in  which  the 
carefol  cultivator  for- 
nishes  his  stem,  as 
regularly  as  could  be 
desired.  The  eyes 
which  he  desires  to 
break  strongly  have 
an  incision  made  above 
tbcni,  as  sliown  in  tlie 
figure.  This  is  parti- 
cularly desirable  as 
regards  the  lower  part 
of  each  successive 
growth  of  the  erect 
stem ;  the  vigour  of 
the  rising  current  of 
sap  often  pushing  towards  the  higher  buds, 
and  causing  the  lower  part  to  be  poorly  fur- 
nished. Tiicse  incisions.  A,  A,  A,  must  be 
carefully  performed  on  the  young  branch : 
deep  enough  to  penetrate  the  sap  wood,  and 
yet  not  so  deep  as  to  hurt  the  slender  rising 
point.  The  top  of  this  shoot,  instead  of  being 
cut  off,  has  been  barked  for  some  portion  of 
its  length  above  the  bud  that  ha*?  been  selected 
to  continue  the  growth  of  the  coming  summer. 


Tm,  J81. 


Pyramidal  Pear  Tree. 
Second  pininiug. 


I^'adiDg  ahoot 
of  Pear  Tree, 
showing  iiici- 
sious  A,  A,  A, 
made  above 
the  bads  re- 
quired to 
break  StRMC* 
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To  this  the  young  alioot  in  tramed,  and  a  perfectlj  vertical 
growth  for  what  we  may  term  the  piUar  of  the  tree  ia  thereby 
■eciued.  The  bark  is  neatly  eat  round  above  the  upper 
eye ;  the  branch  ia  cut  off  at  about  four  or  five  inchea  above 

Fio.  183. 


and  below  branches  &ad  bud« 
to  cheek  tbeir  tmgvkritj. 


that  point,  and  tlirn  the  bark  is  taken  clcau  off.  When 
the  youug  Icadiii;:^  slujot  w  long  enough,  it  fastened  to 
the  bare  portion  of  stem,  as  shown  at  Fig.  182.  Tlie  portion 
A  is  ent  off  at  B  at  the  next  winter  pruning.  This  proceas 
may  be  pruiouged  as  long  as  necessary  or  convenient. 
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In  pruning  the  tree  considerable  judgment  is  required, 
>0  as  to  get  the  base  of  the  specimen  well  fumiahed,  and 
secure  fertility  in  the  fruiting  bruiches.    Fig.  185  shows 
how  this  is  peofformedj  and  several  of  the  following  fignrea 
well  explain  the  principle.  It  is  to  cnt  them  of  the  greatest 
length  at  ihe  base  of  the  tree>  and  gradually  dunrten  them 
as  we  reach  the  top.    The  nearer  they  apnng  to  the  soil^ 
tiie  longer  they  must  be  left,  or,  to  be  more  i»ecise^  only  a 
third  must  be  cut  from  the  points  of  the  lowest  branches ; 
half  the  length  may  be  taken  from  those  situated  between 
summit  and  base;  and 
lastly^  three  quarters  may 
be  cut  firom  the  most 
elevated.    In  cutting«in 
tiie  lateral  branches,  the 
dizecily  oblique  direction 
which  it  is  deshrable  they 
should  take  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  pruning, 
and  the  terminal  bud  of 
each  left  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, aa  at  A  in  Fig.  183. 
In  esse  of  a  wy  irregular 
development  among  the 
laterals,  incisions  are  made 
above  a  weak  brancblet 
to  encourage  it,  as  at  A, 
Fig.  184,  and  below  a 
strong  one,  as  at  C,  to 
retard  it  until  tlie  equilibrium  of  the  branches  is  esta- 
blished.     At  B  tliis  incision  is  made  before  a  dormant 
biul  til, it  lias  failed  to  become  developed  into  a  lateral. 
This  I i -aire  also  shows  the  relative  proportion  to  establish 
iu  pruuiug  irregularly  developed  branches  ^}lnL)giilg  from  a 
main  stem  tliat  we  wish  to  be  equally  balauccd  iu  all  itij 
parts.    The  weak  shoot  is  not  cut,  or  but  very  little;  the 
strong  one  is  cut  to  below  the  level  of  the  one  it  is  desired 
to  encourage.    These  incisions  should  ])[■  ])( ifonued  with  a 
little  saw,  so  that  the  cuts  may  not  soou  heal  over.  The 


Pyrami«Ul  Pear  Tree.   1  bird  pruniag. 
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mdsions  should  penetrate  sufficiently  into  the  layer  of 

young  wood  to  wdl  in- 
trrrrpt  the  sap  TCMels. 
If  with  all  these  precauo 
tions  there  are  objec- 
tionably bare  spaces  on 
the  stem,  they  fiDonish 
them  by  grafting  by 
approach,  or  in  other 
words,  turn  back  a  Tigo- 
TOUB  branch  to  the  main 
stem,  and  graft  it  on  to 
the  bare  space ;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done, 
insert  a  short  ordinary 
graft  in  the  stem.  This, 
however,  with  good  ma- 
nagement will  rarely  be 
necessary. 

Having  trained  the 
branches  straight,  the 
next  point  is  to  see  that 
they  follow  the  desired 
oblique  line ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  cuts  that 
the  disposition  given 
tLem  is  better  than  the  one  they  assume  under  a  less  careful 
system.  The  light  enters  freely  to  the  stem,  and  illumi- 
nates all ;  tlie  mure  important  part  of 
the  tree  is  under  the  eommand  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  and  the  top  is  pre- 
vented from  ruiuiing  away.  This, 
however,  is  more  owing  to  the  fine 
formation  of  the  lower  branches  than 
to  the  position  they  assume,  tliuuj^h 
certainly  such  free  and  straight  outlets 
for  the  risinff  san  arc  very  effective  in 
preventing  a  gro^s  f1ov(«lopmcnt  above,  •Io*^S'lll 
and  consequently  in  keeping  the  tree     EepRiier  irvm. 


Grsfting  by  approach,  to  cover  Iwire 
on  i'^ramid&l  Trees. 


Fm.  187. 


aroach 
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in  the  desired  condition.  During  the  summer  following  the 
second  pruning,  the  operations  for  maintaining  the  lead 
with  the  vertical  branch,  and  equality  among  the  lateral 
shoots  of  the  new  growth,  must  be  carried  out  as  before 
described.  The  third  pruning  is  shown  at  Fig.  185,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  here  again  the  young  lateral  branches  of 

Fio.  188. 


I 


PyramiJal  Pear  Tree.    Fourth  pruning. 


the  preceding  summer  arc  cut  in  much  shorter  than  the 
lower  ones  to  favour  the  development  of  these. 

At  the  fourth  pruning  the  lower  branches  are  not  cut 
nearly  so  long  as  in  the  previous  pruning,  because  they  have 
now  attained  to  almost  the  desired  length  and  sufficient 
vigour.  The  new  branches  of  the  second  scries  are  left 
somewhat  longer,  and  the  pruner  looks  more  to  the  top 
structure,  so  to  speak.  The  wisdom  of  well  forming 
the  base  at  first  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.    During  the 

c  c 
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wimmer  following  the  fourth  pruning  before  described, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  young  branches  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid,  while  the  side  ones  will  also  reqiuM 
it.  As  the  lower  branches  will  have  attained  to  nearly 
their  full  lengthy  a  too  rigorous  growth  of  the  terminal 
shoot  of  each  must  be  pierented  by  pinching. 


^jnmidal  Fear  Xree,  FtfUi  pnmiiig. 


Fig.  189  diows  the  aspect  of  the  tree  at  the  fifth 
pruning,  and  how  the  praning  is  perfonned*  As  is 
well  seen  by  glancing  from  B  to  A  of  Fig.  189,  the  new 
growth  of  the  lower  branches  is  cut  Tery  short,  while 
the  higher  the  remaining  superior  farandies  wte,  the 
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longer  they  are  cat.  A 


carefid  gbmoe  st  Fig.  189 
perfectly  etpbdns  all  tliia, 
Tbe  auooeeding  pnuungi 
diflRsr  notlung  in  principle 
from  the  preceding^  fbtoie 
devetopment  taking  plaee 
principally  in  the  middle 
and  Idgher  parts  of  the 
tree.  Care  ahoold  he 
taken  to  guide  in  the  de> 
aized  diieotum  hy  means 
of  twine^  and  some* 
times  slender  stakes,  any 
hrandies  that  may  have 
dernted  from  it.  Thus 
the  praning  is  canned  on 
till  the  tree  hecomes  a 
large  and  perfect  pyra- 
mid, the  laterals  hciug 
well  pinched  in,  and  in 

FiQ.  191. 


Figure  thonr  'tioally  inilloaling  tlie  Mode  of 
forioiog  a  Pjratuidai  i'carXree.  (S«e  p.  889.) 


Tonng  Pnmm*dal  Petr 

Tree. 

c  c  2 
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every  case  a  free  terminal  shoot  being  allowed  to  proceed 
from  each^  so  that  the  tree  may  be  kept  equally  balanced 


Fio.  192. 


Pjramidal  Pear  Tree  with  bent  branches. 


and  the  sap  freely  conducted  through  each  branch.  They 
may  of  course  be  cut  back  well  every  year:  always, 
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however,  at  a  bnd  likely  to  furnish  a  good  shoot  for  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

Fio.  193. 


Pyramidal  Fear  Tree  of  an  inferior  sort,  cot  back  and  regrafled 
with  a  good  variety. 


Fig.  190  shows  theoretically,  first,  the  central  stem  A  to 
B,  and  its  successive  cuttings  back,  1  to  12 ;  secondly,  the 
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Fio.  194. 


position  snocsessivel^  occupied  by  the  lower  branches  during 
the  first  six  years,  during  which  they  were  successively 
loworod  and  elongated  from  the  point  C  to  T  j  and  thirdly^ 
the  lines  from  I  to  S  show  the  lines  of  each  year's  pruning. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  the  mathematically  designed 

pyramid  here  al- 
luded to  be  so  de- 
sirable for  gardens 
generally  as  a 
flatter  and  less 
pointed  form*  For 
example,  the  pyra- 
mid as  represented 
at  the  time  of  its 
fourth  or  '  fifth 
pmning  is  in  oaU 
line  preferable  to 
the  tall  and 
finished  pyramidal 
tree  depicted  in 
Fig.  177,  and  a 
style  somewhat 
like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  191  wiU 
proTe  essier  to 
form  to  those  who 
have  no  trnia  to 

W«JI  Pear  Tree  rcgrafted.  On  eiich  of  tba  brancbM  ^  • 

A,  B,  C,  D,  a  graft  ha*  been  placed.  The  graft  at  spaTB  lOr  the  niCe- 

C  failed,  aii'l  couso-juciitly  a  shoot,  e,  is  allowed  to  f^ffg  q£  trsininr; 
ascend;  bo  that  it  may  be  budded  tbo  antamn  ,  ,,°*, 

fidloiniig  the  grafting.  Occasionally  the 

pyramidal  Pear 

has  its  branches  bent  downwsrds,  as  in  Fig.  19^,  some 
thinlring  that  this  induces  a  more  froitfiil  habit.  I  nev^ 
saw  any  desr  evidence  of  this,  and  believe  the  fonn  to  be 
no  better  than  the  simple  pyramid. 

The  exedlent  practice  of  catting  in  pyramidal  and  other 
trees  that  happen  to  be  worthless  varieties,  and  regrafting 
them  with  snperior  kindsj  is  much  recommended  by  the 
French  growers. 
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Fio.  195. 


This  system  is  quite  as  applicable  to  wall  trees  as  to 
pyramids  or  standards.  In  numbers 
of  our  gardens  great  good  might  be 
effected  by  regrafting  with  good  va- 
rieties, and  doing  away  with  the  worth- 
less ones,  so  very  common. 

Fig.  195  represents  a  mode  of  train- 
ing to  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
France.  The  woodcut  shows  a  fully 
formed  tree  before  the  winter  prun- 
ing takes  place,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  it  is  an  erect  stem 
densely  furnished  with  short  fruiting 
branches.  This  form  is  considered 
better  than  the  pyramidal  one,  where 
saving  of  space  is  a  consideration,  and 
where  we  do  not  wish  the  trees  to 
much  shade  the  crops  between  them. 
They  are  also  well  suited  for  small 
gardens  where  space  cannot  be  afforded 
for  a  large  number  of  varieties  if 
trained  in  the  usual  way.  I  have 
thought  it  worthy  of  a  figure,  but 
except  on  the  Quince  in  suitable  soils 
it  is  not  likely  to  present  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  if  on  the  Pear  and  con- 
fined thus  closely  to  a  fastigiate  bun- 
dle of  shoots,  it  would  in  all  probability 
run  too  high  to  permit  of  proper 
annual  pruning  or  of  the  crop  being 
gathered  with  convenience.  Judging 
by  the  strength  and  thickness  dis- 
played by  our  old  horizontal  wall  trees 
grafted  on  the  Pear  stock,  what  should 
we  arrive  at  if  we  adopted  a  contracted 
form  like  this  with  trees  worked  on 
the  Pear  ?  Why,  in  a  few  years,  and 
especially  with  the  cordons,  we  should  have  objects  more 
.like  rustic  gate-posts  than  trees. 


Pear  Tree  trniDod  in  tho 
Columnar  form. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  in  English  gardens  to  train  the 
branches  of  the  pyramidal  Pear  in  a  pendulous  fashion ;  and 


it  is  a  system  admired  by  some,  though  somewhat  more 
troublesome  to  form  than  the  simple  pyramid.  Fig.  196 
represents  a  mode  of  applying  a  modification  of  the  same 
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principle  to  the  ordinary  horizontally  trained  Pear  tree.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  is  graceful  in  appearance^  he-< 
liering  as  I  do  in  simple  easily-conducted  forms^  but  as  these 
smaller  arching  branches  may  be  establiBhed  on  kinds  that 
bear  better  on  the  young  wood^  or  on  trees  trith  the  branches 
thinly  placed^  it  may  prove  useful.  The  mode  of  formation 
is  so  simple  uid  so  easily  estsbUshed  that  no  further  descrip- 
tion is  needed.  However^  I  cannot  say  too  often  that  the 
simple  and  quicUy-formed  treesj  described  elsewhereyare  as 
excellent  for  walls  as  fat  trellises,  combining  as  they  do  the 
advantages  daimed  ibr  Hhe  cordons  with  a  not  too  con- 
tractedj  repressed  deTelo]^tnent* 

When  the  exact  system  of  training  described  in  this 
chapter  is  well  carried  out,  well  furnished  branches  and 
firnitful  spurs  are  the  rule.  Should  it  not  be  so,  the 
growers  firequently  resort  to  grafting  fbiit-buds  on  the  bare 
spaces^  as  sl^wn  by  the  following  figures : — 

FiQ.  197.  Fio.  199.  Fia.  201. 


]),  ing  iboota  on  grosa  uniraitfnl  onea. 
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Hhe  grefttort  aftteatioii  is  paid  to  the  proper  and  neat 
pmebisg  and  pmning  of  tlie  ahoota^  aa  ihown  hj  the 
filtUowuig  figoxea 


Pinper Inodt  of  oQttiQg  shook.  Shoot  ooft too  long. 


Shodioattoolov. 


FI0.SO6. 


107. 


TonnK  shoot  of  Bear  pro*    flhootof  Pear  pindied  BoniH  of  oreriiincWng. 

perTj  pinched   nt   al)oat  tOO  shoit* 

roar  ioches  firom  the  base. 


Fio.  208.  Fio.  209.  Fia.  210. 


Alwflier  venlt  of  over-    PhoUnfp  of  iho  (oitfyeoA  The  stipnlaiy  thooto  fimoi  fato 
yipflhiflg.  aiitictp^,    or     Bcoond      growth  by  the  removal  of  ths 

growta  of  the  Pear.  principal  ahooti  A. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

no  CULTURE  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  PARIS. 

Fio  eoltnie  as  pRUstiaed  in  ihe  ndghbonrliood  of  Buii  ti 
Terj  peculiar  and  interaating,  aa  veil  aa  anoceaaM,  and  ia^ 
I  belierei  perfectly  weU  adapted  far  the  aouthem  conntiea  of 
Englaad*  Aa  I  have  aeoa  the  Fig  bearing  well  aa  a  healthy 
atandaid  tree  at  Anindel  and  daewhm  in  Snaaez  without  any 
attention^  tiim  cannot  indeed  be  a  donbt  that  the  Paxiaiaa 
mode  is  perfectly  applicable  in  aoxiny  spots  in  the  aonth. 
It  nught  even  be  canied  oat  on  the  xailway  embonhmenta* 
It  may  not  be  amiaa  to  atate  tint  the  colhure  ia  founded 
upon  the  habita  of  the  Fig  in  the  dimatea  of  Paiia  and 
London.  In  hot  oonntriea  the  Fig  ia  an  evergreen  tiee, 
growing  and  bearing  almost  perpetually.  In  cold  oountriea 
the  Fig  loses  its  leayea  in  winter,  and  becomes  in  &ct  a 
dedduona  tree.  Then  the  mdimentary  figs  borne  at  the 
end  of  each  branch,  instead  of  falling  off  prematurely  as 
most  other  fruits  would  do,  seem  to  rest  stationary ;  in  the 
spring  they  recommence  their  growtli,  and  ripen  off  into  the 
largo  succiilortt  and  ^vcU-fiavoLLred  figs  supplied  to  the  Paris 
naarkot  in  summer.  The  French  call  those  figs  that  require 
part  of  two  years  for  their  development  figuuii-tlcuri}  ;  those 
formed  in  spring  and  which  ripen  during  warm  autumns  are 
knoM  ti  as  secuudes  figues;  or  figucs  d'automne.  These  ripen 
but  rarely  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  it  is  to  the  care  of  the 
figues-fleurs,  or  figs  formed  in  the  preceding  year,  that  all 
attention  is  ^  i  \  on.  To  protect  them  and  the  young  branches, 
the  trees  are  trained  in  long  sweeping  sho<:)ts  pretty  near  the 
soil,  and  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  readily  interred 
in  the  ground  when  the  winter  and  its  dangers  come.  The 
firosta  arc  often  of  great  severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pans ;  so  great  indeed  that  the  Fig  would  have  little  or  no 
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chance  if  lefl  exposed.  So  in  autumn  the  sagacious  culti- 
vators throw  the  branches  into  fonr  bundles,  make  a  little 
trench  for  each,  and  cover  aa  shown  by  Figs.  214  and  217, 
with  tmall  dopmg  banks  of  soil,  pioteotmg  the  crown  of  the 
loot  by  means  of  a  little  cone  of  earth,  which  meigea 
gradually  into  the  fonr  little  ridges  that  protect  the 

branches.  When  the  plantslaon 
ii  made  on  deeply  incliiied 
ground  a  somewhat  diiferent 
system  is  followed,  as  it  also 
shown  liy  the  figures. 

For  the  details  of  the  cnlture 
we  will  refer  to  Du  Breoil's 
<v  Culture  des  Arbres  et  Arbiis- 
seaux.''  In  the  climate  of  Paris 
the  Fig  tree  i>  grown  as  a  low 
shrub,  with  free  sweeping  bran- 
ches arranged  in  single  linea 
or  planted  all  together  on  apiece 
of  ground  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose,  and  which  for  a  better 
name  may  be  called  a  "  figgery 
The  branches  of  these  taftj 
trees  are  not  allowed  to  grow 
longer  than  from  six  to  nme  feety 
so  that  the  tree  may  be  conve- 
niently buried  in  tiie  ground 
during  the  winter.  Those  varie- 
ties which  produce  rudimentary 
figs  in  autumn  in  abuudaiice 
are  the  only  ones  grown,  as 
the  figs  of  the  current  year 
very  rarely  arrive  at  maturity.  Argcntcuil  and  La  Frctte 
are  the  two  most  famous  localities  fur  the  cultivation 
of  the  Fig  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Before 
the  southern  railways  were  constructed,  these  two  \'illages 
used  to  supply  the  whole  of  Paris  with  all  the  green 
figs  that  were  seen  in  the  markets.  The  introduction  of 
the  Fig  tree  into  Argenteuil  appears  to  have  taken  place 


Branch  of  Fig  Treo  bearing  tl»e 
ilgs  formed  duriitg  the  preced- 
ing year,  D;  mm  mmtd 
during  the 
rndimeaUiy  i'igj^ 


during  the  current  ^etr,  Aj  ud 
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about  two  oentories  ago.  It  is  cultivated  in  orbhaidi  in 
deeply  dog  and  ricUy  mannred  hand,  the  loil  of  whioh  is  of  a 
nlioeooB,  cabaxeons^  and  day^  nature,  irell  dieLtered  item 
Hhib  nortii  and  north-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  sooth  and 
east  The  cidtiTaticni  of  the  Fig  extends  over  a  q^aoe  of 
180  aeresi,  the  prodnotion  being  somewhere  about  400/)00 
figs  per  annum.  The  varietj  grown  in  this  loealiiy  is  the 
Blanquetke  or  white  CouioouieUe,  and  the  meUiod  of  grow- 
ing it  is  as  follows : — 

Layers  raised  in  bsskels  or  in  the  ordinary  way  are 
plantol  in  the  month  of  March  in  holes  about  four  feet 


Fio.  218. 


Fig  TVm  gnming  oa  lt«el  gnmiid. 


six  inchos  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  filled 
with  ^yv\\  mnTuirod  mould.  The  planting  is  performed  in. 
such  a  way  tliat  tlic  roots  of  the  lavcr  arc  buried  from  ten 
inches  to  one  foot  deep,  and  that  the  stem  which  springs  out 
of  the  earth  in  an  oblique  direction  should  be  covered  with 
from  three  to  four  inches  of  earth.  To  form  the  stool 
more  quickly  two  layers  may  be  planted  in  the  same  hole 
instead  of  only  one.  In  this  ease  the  two  layers  are  placed 
in  lines  parallel  to  those  of  the  plantation  at  eight  inches' 
distance  from  each  other,  and  in  such  a  way  that  tlie  stems 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  this  line. 
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TIm  SDxftoe  of  the  hole  should  be  at  least  a  foot  below  that 
of  the  soROimdmg  soil.  The  rest  of  the  soil  is  ananged 
sbmtwise  nnmd  the  stem  of  the  layer,  so  that  the  Tain- 
water  may  be  easily  retained  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
trees.  The  trees  are  planted  five  or  six  yards  apart,  the 
lines  being  separated  by  a  space  of  about  four  yards,  so  as 
to  fenn  a  kind  of  quincuncial  anangement.  These  young 
plants  are  left  to  themsdra  during  the  whole  of  the 
summeTj  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  from  drought  by 
means  of  frequent  watering  and  careful  coTering.  Daring 
the  firrt  half  of  November,  when  the  first  cold  days  aet  in 
and  the  trees  are  completely  bare  of  leaves,  a  dry  day  is 
chosen  when  the  ground  is  not  too  damp,  and  the  young 
branch  is  carefully  bent  downwards  until  it  reaches  the 

bottom  of  the 
trendu  It  is 
then  covered  up 
with  a  layer  of 
earth  a  foot  deep 
to  preserve  it 
from  tht;  cold. 
Towards  the  end 
•Section  sliowiug  Fig  Tree  growing  on  level  ground.     of  February,  as 

soon     aij  the 

weather  has  become  mild,  the  branches  arc  uncovered  and 
the  trench  is  arranged  the  same  as  it  was  before  earthinff 
up.  The  development  of  the  youn«^  ])laiit  is  again  allowed 
to  proceed  during  the  summer,  alter  which  it  is  oucc  more 
earthed  up  in  November. 

The  third  spring  after  planting,  a  fine  day  is  chosen  to- 
wards the  middle  of  ^farcli — the  young  stem  is  cut  at  from 
six  to  eight  inches  from  the  ground  so  as  to  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  crop  of  shoots,  which  will  afterwards  form 
the  principal  branches  of  the  tree.  These  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow  through  the  summer,  and  arc  earthed  up  in  autumn. 
This  process  is  performed  according  to  the  following 
directions  : — A  dry  day  is  chosen  when  tlic  soil  is  in  a 
friable  condition,  so  that  it  will  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
branches  without  leaving  any  empty  places.    The  soil  used 
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should  be  free  from  leaves,  grass,  and  straw,  "whicli  if  they 
were  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  buried  branches 
would  cause  them  to  become  rotten.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  pull  off  the  half-grown  autumn  figs,  which  would  rot  in 
the  earth,  and  cause  the  same  mischief  as  any  other  de- 
composing vegetable  matter.  These  precautions  having  been 
taken,  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  divided  into  four  equal 
bundles,  each  being  tied  together  with  string.  As  many 
trenches  as  there  are  bundles  of  branches  are  then  dug  in  the 
ground.  Each 
trench  com- 
mences at  the 
foot  of  the  tree, 
and  is  made  of 
sufficient  depth 
to  contain  the 
bundles  of  bran- 
ches. They  arc 
dug  in  diflfercnt 
directions,  ac- 
cording as  the 
ground  is  in- 
clined or  hori- 
zontal. In  the 
form  crease  they 
are  dug  all  in 

the  same  up-  Showing  the  Motlo  of  burying  the  Fig  Trees  cultivated 
ward    direction      °°  \e\c\  p-ound,  to  preserve  them  from  being  destroyed 

by  frost  in  winter. 

as  m  Fig.  217; 

when,  however,  the  ground  is  horizontal,  they  radiate  equally 
from  the  centre.  The  earthing  up  of  the  branches  being  ac- 
complished accordingtothesedirections,cach  bundle  is  covered 
with  mould  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  a  small  cone  being 
piled  up  exactly  over  the  root. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  of  planting,  a  damp  warm  day  is  chosen  for  uncovering 
the  buried  Fig  trees.  The  sooner  this  operation  is  accom- 
plished the  more  forward  ■ndll  be  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  early  fruit  is  often 


Fio.  214. 
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destroyed  by  the  late  firosts.  For  this  reason  some  growers 
prefer  to  defer  this  operation  nntil  the  end  of  March,  al- 
ihongh  the  trees  frequently  sulfer  firom  being  thus  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  snn^  and  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  so  welL  Others  nncoyer  one-half  their  trees  at  the 
end  of  Febrnaiy^  and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  March. 
By  this  means  a  better  amage  crop  is  insured  both  in 
qiiaUty  and  quantity.  The  branches  axe  separated  from 
each  other  by  equal  distances  so  as  to  avoid  confnsion^  as 

wen  as  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  mb- 
\uDg  against  the 
frnit,  vrhidi  iroald 
have  the  effect  of 
blackening  them^ 
and  render  them 
comparatively 
worthless.  Those 
branches  that  are 
too  near  the  groond 
are  tHao  held  up  by 
means  of  forked 
pieces  of  wood.  Hie 
sml  is  carefoUy  le^ 
veiled  where  the 
gromid  is  horison- 
tal,  a  little  hollow 
being  made  round 
the  root  of  the  tree 

to  hold  the  rain  water.  Trees  that  are  planted  on 
sloping  ground  require  hollows  to  be  made  in  the 
soil,  so  that  the  water  which  flows  from  the  higher 
ground  may  be  collected  at  the  root  of 
In  this  way  a  proper  degree  of  moisture 
during  the  wliolc  of  tlic  siiinmcr,  besides 
soil  is  prevented  from  being  eut  np  by 
This  plan  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
to  plantations  on  the  steep  slopes  of  railway  embank- 
ments.    Henceforward  the  yoimg  shoots  growing  from 


"0 


Fig  Tree  plante<l  on  filunjng  ground,  ^vit!l  Enrth 
Baain  on  lower  liido  to  ucttcr  rcUuu  iLc  water. 


eacli  tree, 
is  insured 
which  the 
the  rains, 
well  suited 
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ing  rigTree  planted  «n  bfliBiied  grom^ 
with  Earth  BMm  to  ntain  tha  «»ter. 


the  stock  are  carefully  cut  off ;  otherwise  they  would 
weaken  the  larger  branches.    These  precautious  are  taken 
duriug  the  fifth 
year. 

In  the  spring 
of  the  sixth 
year  the  oklcst 
branches  arc  of 
the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  218. 
The  operation 
of  nipping  off 
the  buds  at  the 
end  of  each 
branch  is  per- 
formed as  soon, 
as  the  uncov- 
ered trees  begin 

to  show  signs  of  springing  into  leaf^  that  is  to  say  that 
on  some  fine  day  the  bud  on  the  end  of  each  lateral 
shoot  is  pinched  off  so  as  to  &voar  the  formation  of  buds 

on  the  wood 
lower  down,  as 
well  as  for  the  en- 
conragement  of 
any  young  figs 
that  already 
show  signs  of 
making  their  ap- 
pearance. Abont 
one-half  of  the 
bnds  on  the  side 
branches  are 
also  pinched  off^ 
choosing  those 
that  are  nearest 

to  the  yonng  figs.  Two,  liowe?er»  are  always  left  on  near  the 
base  of  each  branch,  and  one  towuds  the  tip,  in  order  to  draw 
np  the  sap.   The  end  shoot  of  each  branch  is  treated  in  the 


fio.  217. 


fig  Tree  planted  on  sloping  earth  boned  for  the 
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same  manner  bat  with  this  difference,  tliat  the  bud  imme- 
diately below  the  one  at  the  end  is  allowed 
to  remain  on,  as  well  as  one  or  two  more 

for  the  purpose  of  producing  side  branchet^ 
which  ought  to  be  left  about  a  foot  firom 
each  other  on  each  stem.  As  soon  as  the 
yonng  shoots  attain  the  length  of  about 
two  inches^  the  shoots  on  all  the  lateral 
branches  and  on  the  end  branch  are  nipped 
off— a  fine  day  being  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  former  only  a  single  shoot — the 
one  nearest  the  base  of  tlie  ])raiich — is 
allowed  to  reinaiu  so  as  to  repKice  the  one 
which  beai*s  tlie  fruit  of  the  year.  The 
shoot  at  the  end  of  the  terminal  braneh  is 
Stem  ofFig  the  sixth  '^^^^^^'^^  to  remain,  and  some  of  the  lateral 
Year  after  planting,   ones  intended  to  bear  fruit  iu  the  follow- 

rho  points  of  tho    •  mix  i  , 

■hootii  A,  A,  A,  A,  y^^'  ^  licse  last  are  spaced  out  so 
are  pinched  off  in   that  tbcv  may  receive  an  equal  amount  of 

f-pring  to  iavour  the  •,  .     *     ...       .  v   •       •  , 

developmeut  of  the  sunsnine  Without  being  interwoven  or  rub- 
Km,  and  aldo  of  bing  their  leaves  airainst  the  fruit.  As 

wood-buds  at  tlio 

base  of  the  abootfl.    sooii  as  the  proper  j  iiinbcr  of  branches 

that  each  stool  ought  to  bear  is  reached, 
all  new  shoots  growing  on  the  parent  stem  are  nipped  off. 

Although  the  figswliich  make  their 
appearance  during  tlie  current  year 
ripen  with  diflficulty,  a  certain  number 
may  be  grown  in  favourable  years. 
To  hasten  tlieir  ripening  you  must 
proceed  in    the  following  manner. 
Those  branches  which  appear  to  be 
most  prolific  are  allowed  to  retain 
two  shoots  at  their  base  instead  of 
only  one.    The  one  nearest  the  base 
is  intended  to  produce  the  young  figs 
for  the  follo\nng  year,  tlic  otlier  the   Fi^^ancb  with  joung  Figs, 
autumn   figs.     In  order   to  force      A,  B,  BT^'ro"1n.  iwin 
these  latter  into  rapid  growth  the  ^* 
end  of  the  shoot  must  be  nipped  cihi^lA**^^^^' 


Fio.  219. 
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Fio.  220. 


oflf  as  80011  as  it  has  attained  the  length  of  four  or 
five  inches.  As  the  process  of  forcing  autumn  figs 
to  ripen  makes  the  trees  weaker  and  less  able  to  produce 
the  bads,  or  "fig  flowers/'  for  the  next  year,  only  those 
which  are  strong  and  vigorous  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose. 

Should  the  late  frosts  destroy  the  crop  of  figs,  an 
event  which  may  take  place  before  the  middle  of  May, 
summer  pruning  must  be  resorted 
to,  that  is  to  say,  each  lateral 
branch  is  pruned  back  to  near 
the  stem.  This  operation  causes 
the  sap  to  flow  to  the  old  wood 
and  produce  a  large  crop  of  shoots. 
This  circumstance  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  fill  up  empty  spaces,  of 
course  taking  care  to  leave  only 
those  shoots  growing  that  are 
really  useful.  The  shoots  are 
thinned  out  according  to  the  me- 
thod already  described. 

After  the  figs  arc  gathered, 
each  branch  bearing  fruit  presents 
the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  220, 

or  that  in  fig.  221,  if  the  shoots  Branch  of  Fig  Tree  after  tho 
have  been  retained  so  that  we 
may  have  autumn  figs.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  a  dry  day  is 
chosen  for  cleaning  the  figgcry. 
The  portions  of  the  shoots  which 

have  borne  fruit  are  cut  off"  as  shown  at  fig.  220,  and 
useless  shoots  are  taken  away  just  above  the  lowest  eye.  If 
this  eye  should  develope  the  succeeding  year  it  is  disbudded 
in  its  turn.  Withered  branches  are  also  removed  quite 
close  to  the  stem,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  open  places 
with  grafting  wax.  Some  growers  leave  this  operation  until 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  but  pruuings  made  at  that 
time  give  rise  to  a  much  greater  loss  of  sap,  and  the 
wounds  made  in  the  tree  heal  up  with  great  difficulty. 

D  D  2 


patlieringol  the  crop,  should 
the  year  bo  unusunll^  warm, 
Bomo  of  tho  lowfT  Figs  may 
ripen ;  if  not,  they  are  ro- 
iuuvc(l.  The  shoot  that  has 
bomo  figs  is  cut  at  B. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  seventh  year  the  lateral  branches  of 
each  stem  are  treated  like  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  otlicr  operations  arc  similar  to  those  already  described. 
The  principal  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  longer  every 
year,  taking  care  to  allow  the  fniit-bearing  shoots,  which 
are  replaced  from  year  to  year,  like  those  of  the  Peach  tree, 
to  remain  at  regular  intervals.  AVhen  the  branches  have 
growu  to  the  Icugth  of  £rom  six  to  nine  feet,  their  growth 

should  be  checked,  other- 
wise the  sap  will  desert 
the  fruit-bearing  branches 
at  the  sides,  and  so  cause 
them    to    wither  awav. 

w 

When  sufficientl?  long 
the  principal  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  di- 
rected for  the  side 
branches. 

The  earthing  up  to 
which  the  branches  of  the 
Eig  tree  are  subjected 
eveiy  year  causes  them 
to  grow  in  a  horizontal 
direction  a  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  irom  the 
ground.    This  ia  an  ele- 

£r&Dch  of  Fig  Tre«  after  the  catberincr  of  „    j.     *  » 
tlwaoi».  CbmtheyoangVipforthe  ^^Ut  Of  success,  for  OU 

ooming  ycnr'B  crop ;  D  is  pincri.d  bnck  the  One  hand  the  firolt 

to  holp  the  ripening  of  Bome  of  the  Figa  i.     x    j 

of  the  carraDt  year ;  and  the  fruit  has  nearest    tO    tbe  gTOUnd 

been  gathcp?d  from  the  naked  ahoo^wliidi  receives  the  mater  nart 

18  cut  at  13.  _  ®  J;'*-* 

of  the  heat  and  ripens 
readilyv  and  on  the  other  the  sap  is  more  evenly  diatri- 
buted  amongst  the  different  side  branches.  The  Ar- 
genteoii  Ifig  trees  begin  to  bear  when  they  are  six  years 
old,  and  are  in  full  perfection  at  ten  years.  Th^  live  a  long 
time,  but  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  long  and  old  stems, 
which  wear  out  eyery  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  requisite  number  of  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  parent  stem  to  replace  those  which  are  cutaway  in  the 
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August  following.  The  soil  round  the  trees  should  be  dug 
up  every  year  in  the  spring  after  having  unearthed  the 
branches  and  before  covering  in  the  trenches  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  They  should  also  be  well  watered  several  times 
during  the  summer  and  manured  every  three  years.  The 
practice  of  putting  a  drop  of  fine  oil  into  the  eye  of 
the  j&uit  just  as  it  colours  and  shows  signs  of  openiiiL^;  to 
hasten  its  matuiity,  is  emj^iuycd  about  Pai"is,  especiuiij  durxug 
cold  summers. 

Preserving  Grapes  through  the  JVinter  taitUout  UUing  ihem 

hong  <m  the  Vines, 

The  preservation  of  grapes  through  the  winter  with  the 
least  amount  of  trouble  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
matters  to  the  British  ^rapc  p-rowcr.  FAcry  cultivator, 
young  or  old,  knows  to  his  cost  what  a  task  it  is  to  keep 
grapes  hanging  all  the  winter  after  they  are  ripe,  especially 
in  places  where  tlierc  are  a  good  many  houses  devoted  to 
viues.  The  latest  books  on  the  vine  give  directions  for 
regulating  the  vineries  so  as  to  preserve  the  grapes  on  the 
vine  after  they  arc  ripe,  and  every  calendar  of  operations 
tells  us  how  to  manage  them  in  that  respect,  though  I  fear 
the  directions  are  not  always  intelligible.  Here,  for 
instance^  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  leading 
garden  paper: — ''Those  ^vlio  Avisli  to  keep  grapes  hanging 
as  fresh  and  jjlurnp  as  possiljle  to  tlie  longest  ]wssil)le  period, 
must  take  care  not  to  afibrd  them  too  miieh  heat,  as  an 
excess  of  this,  no  matter  how  dry  the  structure  may  be,  or 
how  favourably  treated  otherwise,  is  sure  to  cause  them  to 
shrivel  more  or  less  prematurely.  Give  only  just  such 
warmth  to  the  pipes  or  flues  as  will  insure  sufficient  buoy- 
ancy to  any  humidity  (!)  which  may  arise  in  the  house  as  to 
enable  it  to  make  its  escape.  Independently  of  the  ill 
effects  caused  by  actual  heat,  a  too  warm  atmosphere,  even 
in  the  driest  hoasOi  vill  cause  a  correspondingly  excessive 
evaporation  and  consequent  condensation."  Thenof  couise 
we  must  have  fire  heat  and  give  air  when  foggy  days  occoTj 
"  as/'  says  Mr.  Thompsmi  of  Chiswick — **  the  mean  tempe- 
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rftture  of  this  inontli  (November)  is  on  ilie  avenge  litfle 
ftbovc  40^^  and  the  air  is  generally  saturated  irith  moiitnie. 

When  thw  is  the  case,  moisture  will  be  deposited  on  all 
substances  exposed  to  the  air,  if  they  are  not  warmer  than 

it  i!«i.  Grapes  thnt  arc  ripe  should  therefore  be  kept 
warmer  tlian  tlic  air,  otlicrwise  they  uill  be  liable  to  damp. 
The  application  of  fire  lieat  would  effect  this  :  but  if  it  were 
applied  suddenly,  and  without  air  beiii^  giveu  at  the  same 
time,  tlic  heated  air  would  deposit  moisture  on  the  berries ; 
for  althouji^h  these  would  ultimately  acquire  the  same  tcm- 
pcratun?  as  that  of  the  air  surrounding  them,  yet  fur  a  lime 
they  would  be  colder,  and  so  long  as  this  in  the  case  they 
would  aet  as  condensers  of  the  moisture  in  the  warmer  air 
in  ctjiitact  with  them.  The  more  rapidly  the  air  is  heated, 
the  greater  for  a  time  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
temj)eniture  of  the  fruit  and  that  of  the  air,  and  of  couree 
the  fciowcr  the  lieatiiif^  the  less  at  any  time  will  be  the 
difference.  Give  therefore  in  damp  weather^  a  little  fire 
heat  in  the  morning  and  admit  air.  If  the  nights  are  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  house  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
lower  than  45°." 

Here  tlicii  are  nice  operations  and  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
1>0Htow  on  pnli.'Lps  half  a  dozen  houses  during  the  winter 
nioiitlis  !  If  tiic  vineries  arc  shaky  and  badly  heated,  the 
task  is  most  difficult  and  annoying ;  in  the  \yest  constructed 
ones  it  is  a  great  and  needless  labour.  The  trouble  of 
regulating  tlic  atmosphere,  the  expense  for  firo  1h  at,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  house  almost  enlirt  ly  devoted 
to  the  grapes,  must  render  any  improvement  very  aecx^plablc. 
Several  times  duriug  tlic  spring  of  1867  I  noticed  grapes 
hanging  from  branches  the  ends  of  which  were  inserted  in 
vases  of  water — grapes  which  the  exhibitors  described  as 
having  been  for  a  long  time  so  preserved  in  a  fresh  state. 
£iom  such  few  specimens  I  did  not  derive  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  method  to  speak  frith  certainty  of  its  merits, 
Imt  having  since  then  visited  a  good  many  gaidens  in  which 
the  method  is  practised,  I  found  that  it  la  aooeptedes  a  great 
boon  hj  some  of  the  best  gaidenen  in  FrancOj  and  their 
system  of  keeping  grapea  has  been  altered,  aoooidingly. 
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The  bett  example  in  a  private  place  wai  in  Hie  gaidens  of 
Iteitosy  the  magnifieent  country  aeat  of  Baron  Botbachild, 
Here  they  liave  constnicte4>  in  addition  to  very  fine  and 
irdl  filled  fruit  xoomsj  a  grape  xoom,  which  is  filled  with 
standi  thickly  hnng  from  top  to  bottom  irith  all  kinds  of 
gr^ies.  M.  Bergman^  the  manager,  was  catting  down  all 
his  grapes  in  harvest  frshion,  and  would  in  a  few  weeks,  as 
soon  as  the  latest  houses  were  ripe,  have  his  many  and 
well  managed  vineries  to  do  as  he  pleased  with :  ripen  the 
wood^  prune  and  dean  the  vines^  or  utilise  the  deaied 
space  of  Ihe  houses  for  any  purpose  that  might  be  coop 
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ThoDicry  mode  of  fixiQg  Fenribres  mode  <^ Ibdng    Boriion  of  npright 

the  bottlei.  the  botUu.  wed  in  Urapo. 

room  at  Fenidrea. 


Tenientf  not  fearing  as  we  do  to  spill  a  drop  of  water  or 
make  frdl  nse  of  Hie  house. 

The  grapes  are  cut  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
shoot  attached,  much  as  if  one  were  pruning  the  vine  ;  the 
shoot  ia  inserted  in  a  narrow-necked  and  small  bottle  cou- 
taining  water,  and  these  little  bottles  are  fixed  firmly  along, 
80  that  the  bunches  hang  just  clear  of  each  other.  lu  the 
first  instance  two  pretty  strong  upri^dits  are  erected, 
each  supported  on  tlirce  legs.  Then  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these,  oil  both  sides  alteruately,  arc  uailed  sets  of  strong 
laths,  two  for  each  line  of  lx)ttles.  These  laths  are  kept  an 
iuch  and  a  half  or  so  apart  by  a  piece  of  wood  at  each  cud  ; 
in  the  inner  one  are  made  incisions^  into  which  the  bottom 
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of  cadi  little  bottle  fits,  aiiii  then  the  outer  lath  has  a  con- 
cave incision  in  which  the  side  of  the  bottle  rests,  so  that, 
caught  in  the  inner  and  Icaniiij;  firmly  on  the  outer  lath,  it 
holds  the  stem  and  stout  buncli  (juitc  firmly.  I  thus  par- 
ticularize it  from  having  seen  other  ways  of  doing  the  same 
thing  1e<s«i  neatly  and  simply  than  this.  "Walking  space  was 
left  between  the  walls  of  gi'apes  ;  for  J^ix  or  seven  rows  were 
arranged  one  above  another  on  both  sides  of  each  support. 

Charcoal  is  mixed  with  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  and  then  the  water  is  strained  off  to  fill  the  bottles. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  put  a  pinch  of  animal 
charcoal  in  each  bottle  would  prove  a  better  plan  of  f^uarding 
the  water  from  any  impurity  from  the  slight  deposit  of  or- 
ganic matter  that  might  be  ex])e(  ted  ;  at  least,  it  docs  not 
seem  very  clear  how  charcoal  removed  from  the  water  before 
the  vine-stem  is  put  in  can  have  much  offeet  in  l\ee{)in^  it 
pure.  However,  this  is  not  an  im])ortant  matter,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  pinch  of  animal  charcoal,  whieh  is  very  cheap, 
will  kcr[)  the  water  quite  sweet.  One  cultivator  who  keeps 
grapes  on  a  large  scale  by  this  method,  never  uses  any  ehar- 
eoal  at  all,  but  simply  fills  his  little  bottles  almost  full  with 
water,  and  then  inserts  the  branches,  which  nearly  close  the 
necks  of  them.  He  appeared  quite  as  well  satisfied  with 
the  plan  as  those  who  had  taken  more  pains  to  keep  the 
water  sweet.  In  case  evaporation  should  cause  the  water 
in  the  bottles  to  fall  below  the  bases  of  the  shoots  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  add  a  little  more. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  in  a  moment  that  irith 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  expense  and  trouble  that  is  now 
necessary  in  large  grape-growing  places,  we  may  in  a  grape- 
room  like  this  maintain  conditions  infinitely  better  calculated 
for  the  pieaervation  of  the  fruit  than  the  atmosphere  of  any 
vineiy  can  possibly  be.  We  may  keep  the  fruit  dark,  pre- 
serve the  necessary  amount  of  dryness  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  keep  up  a  temperature  constantly  equal — ^aU  of  which 
aie  essential  to  the  well-being  of  fruits,  and  none  of  which 
can  possibly  be  attained  in  the  house  in  which  the  gxapea 
are  grown.  It  would  of  course  be  wise,  in  amnginga  room 
of  the  8ort>  to  have  hoUow  walls  and  other  contriTancea  to 
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attain  the  conditions  under  which  fruit  is  known  to  keep 
best. 

M.  Rose-Charmeux,  the  great  grape  grower  of  Thomery, 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  try  this  plan.  Now,  as  we  grow 
by  far  the  best  and  largest  quantity  of  hothouse  grapes  of 
any  country,  this  method  will  prove  of  far  more  use  to  us 
than  to  the  French.  I  was  told  by  experienced  French 
growers  who  have  adopted  the  system,  that  they  keep  the 
fruit  as  long  this  way  as  upon  the  vine,  with  fewer  mouldy 


Fro.  225. 


Interior  of  Grapc-room  in  wLioU  tbo  System  doscnbed  is  carried  out. 

berries,  and  almost  without  trouble;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  man  would  cut  down  half  a  dozen  houses  of  fine 
grapes  at  the  beginning  of  October  unless  he  had  already 
proved  it  to  be  a  good  system.  The  advantage  of  having 
all  the  stock  of  grapes  safely  housed  and  away  from  the 
attacks  of  vermin  and  other  interlopers,  is  another  of  the 
many  presented  by  this  plan,  which  I  now  leave  in  the 
reader's  hands  for  trial,  confident  that  it  will  prove  a  great 
boon  to  the  grape  grower,  and  tend  to  make  that  fruit — 
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every  day  growing  in  populazitf — a  great  deal  mm  enjoy- 
able and  obtainable  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  uontba* 
For  if  it  be  a  process  requiring  much  care  in  large  well-con- 
dncted  gardens,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  the 
large  class  of  amateurs  and  small  gardeners  to  preserve  their 
fruit  in  goud  condition  ?  In  places  where  the  stock  of  grapes 
is  not  sufficient  to  require  a  special  room  for  their  keeping, 
part  of  the  fruit  room  might  be  adopted,  or  even  a  dry 
cellar  or  store-room. 

The  above  was  ■written  prc\'ious  to  visitinp;'  M.  Rose-Char- 
incux,  with  whom  the  system  originated.  1  iiave  since  seen 
Ms  grapcb  stored  for  the  winter  ;  the  metlirnl  \\  ;is  in  fidl 
working  order,  and  cvcu  more  bimpic  and  efiective  iliau  could 
have  been  supposed.  He  began  by  having  a  stove  and  a 
couple  of  chimneys  to  try  to  regulate  the  atmosphere  of  his 
large  grape-room  ;  but  finding  that  the  grapes  keep  very 
mueh  better  wuhout  tliis,  he  now  simply  devotes  to  hw 
winter  stock  a  larp'o  room  in  his  house,  fitting  it  up  in  all 
parts  to  accommodate  handily  the  little  bottles  before  spoken 
of,  patlding  the  inside  of  the  windows  so  as  to  exclude  light, 
and  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  changes  of  temperature.  The 
grapes  are  cut  in  October,  and  preserved  in  good  condition 
until  April,  when  his  earliest  are  ripe.  He  has  frequently 
shown  them  in  May,  and  even  later,  and  has  kept  them  till 
August ;  but  of  course  the  quality  cannot  be  ex|>cctcd  to  be 
good  after  such  very  long  keeping,  which  is  merely  done  for 
the  sake  of  show.  A  small  room  in  M.  Kose-Charmeux's 
house  illustrates  to  a  Tiicetv  the  fnrt  that  a  similar  one  in 
most  houses  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  keeping 
grapes.  It  lias  no  windows,  and  scarcely  any  means  of  ven- 
tilation. The  house  is  heated  by  hot  air;  but  while  there 
are  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  passages  and  other  rooms 
to  admit  this,  there  are  none  in  this  little  room  in  which  the 
grapes  keep  perfectly.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary 
dwdling  house  will  present  suitable  conditions  for  the  long 
preservation  of  grapes.  The  system  was  attractive  enough 
when  it  was  considered  neeessaiy  to  construct  a  room  specially 
to  carry  it  out ;  it  is  much  more  so  now  when  it  has  been 
proved  that  not  only  is  it  not  necessary  to  take  any  qpeoial 
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meant  to  mm  or  ventOate  the  stnictoie^  but  that  the  grapes 
haep  much  better  without  that  trouble.  The  first  result  of 
the  method  was  a  gain  to  the  Tillage  of  Thomcrjr^  which 
ia  almost  wholly  occupied  with  grape  culture,  of  from 
100,000  to  150,000  francs  per  annum.  The  system  enables 
the  cultivators  to  keep  their  grapes  mueh  later  thau  of  old, 
and  thus  to  add  coiiyicicrably  to  their  re\enuc. 

Since  the  above  uaii  written  tliia  system  iias  been  tried 
and  tavourably  rcjxirted  on  by  Mr.  IIUl  of  Keele  Hall,  the 
famous  grape  grower,  and  by  other  practical  men,  Mr. 
Whittakcr  of  Crewe  Hall  sent  some  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  but  he  had  taken  unnecessary  trouble 
by  corking  and  sealing  the  bottles.  The  insertion  of  the 
shoot  into  a  bottle  of  water  is  all  that  is  required,  and  as 
the  bottles  used  are  little  more  than  wide  enough  at  the 
neck  to  admit  the  shfmt,  the  evaporating  «urfacc  exposed  is 
very  small.  It  was  urged  against  the  method  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  grapes  "  lose  their  sugar."  This  is  not  the 
case  unless  the  fruit  is  kept  a  very  longtime.  The  French 
in  carrying  out  thi  ir  experiments  have  kept  some  of  their 
grapes  as  long  as  they  could,  and  hfive  freqnontly  shown 
th(  in  in  a  nice  plump  condition  long  after  they  ripen  thoir 
early  grapes — ^just  for  the  "  honour  of  the  thing."  In  these 
instances  a  loss  of  sugar  was  no  doubt  perceptible ;  but 
what  kind  of  flavour  would  berries  possess  if  left  hanging  on 
the  vine  till  the  summer  months  when  the  Frenchmen  ex- 
hibited their  grapes  ?  The  necessity  for  keeping  the  grapes 
till  they  lose  their  sugar  does  not  eiist.  In  most  of  our  large 
gardens  grapes  axe  forced  early^  and  would  be  ripe  before  the 
findt  of  the  previous  year  had  lost  its  virtues  in  the  least 
degree.  And  in  our  compsiratively  anall  gardens,  containing 
perhaps  a  vinery  or  two,  how  many  bunches  of  grapes  nre 
left  after  the^  consumption  of  the  winter  months  ?  To  be 
able  to  clear  the  vineries  of  grapes  for  two  months  before 
the  ordinary  time  wonld  he  a  decided  gain  to  thousands  of 
gardeners  in  this  country. 

''About  the  15th  of  April/'  says  Mr.  Thompson,  ''the 
sap  began  to  rise  in  the  fines,  and  some  of  the  berries  that 
were  a  little  shrirelled  aoddenly  got  plump,  while  othen 
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tbat  had  shown  no  aigna  of  shrivdling  bunt  their  skint, 
and  the  sap  of  the  vine  that  had  forced  itself  into  them 
hegan  to  drip  from  them  Surely  even  in  such  a  case  as 
this  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  grape  grower  to  cut  his  grapes 
a  few  weeks  before  any  danger  of  such  a  thing  existed,  and 
thereby  keep  them  a  little  longer  from  bursting  their  akina 
and  giving  forth  what  cannot  be  very  rich  in  sugar  I  The 
expense  and  care  required  to  keep  grapes  duriug  the  dull 
and  cold  months  of  winter  in  the  ordinary  way  is  very  eon* 
siderable,  and  the  inconveiiience  and  loss  of  space  are  great. 
The  latest  T^riters  among  grape  growers  recommend  the 
surface  of  the  "  interior  borders  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
and  to  remain  so  all  the  winter,  earc  being  taken,  that  as 
little  swecpiii;^  or  raking  takes  place  as  possible,  for  by  this 
means  dust  is  raided  whieh  settles  on  the  bunches."  Prac- 
tically spcakin;^,  liouses  treated  in  this  wiiy  are  nearly  use- 
less for  anytliin^'  except  keeping  tlie  grapes,  consuuiiug 
fuel,  and  wasting  labour.  Eemove  the  necessity  of  kee])ing 
grapes  on  the  vines  long  after  they  are  thoroughly  ri])e, 
and  the  houses  may  be  filled  at  a  sea.sou  when  every  incb  of 
the  room  in  vineries  is  wanted  for  storing  plants. 

The  Culiure  of  the  Vine  at  Thomery* 

At  hrsit  I  had  intended  to  say  nothing  whatever  about 
the  grapes  grown  against  walls  in  the  open  air,  but  further 
consideration  has  shown  me  that  the  culture  of  the 
grape  iu  this  way  may  be  attoT^ipted  with  profit  over 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  and  midland  counties 
of  England,  and  therefore  an  account  is  given  of  the 
successful  and  highly  interesting  culture  of  the  Chasselas 
Grape  near  Paris,  where  it  must  be  grown  against 
walls  as  well  as  with  us.  Respecting  this  grape,  it 
may  he  well  to  notice  that  when  well  ripened  against 
walls  the  French  think  it  the  best  grape  ever  grown,  and 
superior  to  our  liothouse  grapes,  fine  as  they  look.  Here 
I  am  simply  stating  an  opinion  without  endorsing  it, 
merely  adding  that  this  estimate  is  not  solely  confined 
to  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  both  sides 
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of  the  question^  but  was  held  by  the  late  Baron  Rotbschildy 
vho  grew  all  our  finest  gnpes.  Grape  culture  is  often 
sncoeaalul  against  honses  with  vs  when  it  receives  mere 
chttnoe  attention  from  cottagers  and  others.  By  sdecting 
the  soil  and  position^  and  really  paying  some  attention  to 
protecting  and  cnltlTatmg  the  Vine,  we  may  grow  capital 
grapes  against  oar  walls,  e7en  in  many  places  where  ground 
vineries  are  now  resorted  to.  Should  any  person  doabt 
the  possibiliiy  of  cnltivating  the  Chasselas  and  others  of 
oar  best  hardy  grapes  in  the  open  air,  I  have  merely  to 


Fio.  2?n. 


Wall  flfChtlMhl  at  Thomery,  showing  the  Vines  truined  as  Hffiiontel 
Ooidini^  aiid  both  ia  a  proned  awl  QOfnuMd  001^ 


refer  him  to  the  horticultural  papers  for  the  autumn  of  1868. 
They  contain  abundant  evidence  that  even  with  the  rough 
treatment  grapes  now  receive  in  the  open  air,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  them  of  good  quality  on  walls.  Grapes 
arc  already  f^rown.  well  in  the  opcu  air  in  a  few  places— 
by  Mr.  Darkin,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  example ;  and  by 
Mr.  Fenn,  in  the  Rectory  Garden  at  Woodstock ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  ripening  good 
grapes  over  a  considerable  portion  of  England  and  Ireland. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  plan  is  only  recom- 
mended for  warm  soils  and  positions^  for  gardens  not  having 
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much  glass  and  yet  some  wall  space,  for  covering  cottages, 
out-oflBccs,  &c.,  and  not  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  Vine 
culture  indoors.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  added  that  I 
have  never  vet  tasted  the  Chasselas  do  Fontainebleau  or 

Royal  Muscadine  nearly  so 
well  flavoured  as  when 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  all  who  admire  this 
grape  would  do  well  to 
attempt  its  culture  on  warm 
walls.    The  culture  of  the 

Fio.  228. 


RoBe-Charmeux's  System  of  Vertical 
Training.  Tlic  Vines  are  planted  at 
sixteen  inches  apart. 


Vines  trained  Vertically  with  alter- 
nated ppurfl,  wires  nine  inches  apart 
on  wall ;  Vines  aboat  twenty-eight 
inches  apart. 


Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  at  Thomery  and  other  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  is  the  best  example  of  open  air  culture 
anywhere  to  be  found ;  and  this  variety,  more  generally 
known  in  England  as  the  Royal  Muscadine,  is  also  far  the 
best  for  culture  in  the  open  air  in  this  country. 
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I 


Low  Double  Espalier,  and  Mode  of  Protecting 
the  Vines. 


An  account  of  the  grape  growing  at  this  place  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Rosc-Charmeux  is  likely  to  convey  the  most  practical 
information  on  the 

subject,  and  the  fol-  Fio.229. 
lowing  is  translated 
from   his  "  Culture 
de  Chasselas — 

"At  Thoniery  the 
soil  is  of  a  sandy  and 
clayey  nature,  and 
mixed  with  pebbles 
in  those  parts  which 
are  near  the  river. 
The  soil  is  at  all 
times  easy  to  work. 
Near  the  Seine  it 
lacks  depth — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  be- 
fore cultivation  it  has 
to  be  dug  and  trenched  so  as  to  remove  some  of  the  stony 
subsoil.    Everywhere  else  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould 

measures  from  four  feet 
six  inches  to  six  feet  in 
thickness.  This  layer 
lies  on  a  reddish  clay  of 
about  the  same  thickness, 
and  beneath  the  clay  is  a 
broken  -  up  stratum  of 
building  stone  tilled  with 
fissures.  This  building 
stone  is  easily  extracted. 
The  grapes  ripen  a  fort- 
night earlier  in  the  flinty 
f*     f    11  iTT-         u    •      districts  than  in  those 

b^ction  of  top  of  wall  at  Tnnmcry,  BDOwing  .        i  •  i  i 

the  projection  of  the  temporary  coping.       parts   in  whlch  the  SOU 

is  deeper  and  richer. 
"The  gardens  at  Thomery,  taken  altogether,  present 
much   the    appearance  of   those   of  Montreuil-sur-Bois. 
There  is  nothing  but  walls  in  all  directions,  distant  from 


Fig.  230. 
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cacli  other  about  forty  feet,  and  ten   feet  high.  This 
height  has  only  obtained  during  the  hist  fifteen  years, 
before  which  period  tlu  y   ^verc  rarely   higher  than  six 
or  seven   feet.    The  ehauge  has  been  advantageous  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  the  grape  growers  have  been  able  to 
inereasc  the  spaee  required  for  their  purpose  by  taking  pos- 
session of  a  larger  portion  of  air  instead  of  having  to  buy 
fresh  ground  ;  and  secondly,  the  high  walls 
are  found  to  improve  the  ui)])carance  and  232. 
quality  of  the  grapes.  The  wall  s  are  built  of 
hard  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 


mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand,  and  is  jj^^^'J^^s  li^^*of 
finally  ooTered  with  the  same  material  theCoriim.  ^ 
thinned  to  a  cream. 

Every  wall  is  topped  irith  a  roof  of  pantiles,  snrmonnted 
by  aiow  of  gntter  tiles.  Tbeae  roofs  project  about  ten  inches, 
and  helov  them  are  fixed  at  every  yard  iron  rods,  inclined 
dightly  downiraids.  These  supports  project  abont  twenty 
indies  beyond  the  edge  of  the  tiles,  afibrding  altogether  a 
support  of  at  least  two  feet  six  inches  wide.  Upon  thia  ia 
fixed,  when  occasion  requires  it,  a  coping  of  bitnminiied  fislt, 
or,  where  economy  is  necessary,  a  piece  of  thin  plank.  The 
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bituminizcd  felt  is  stretched  on  frames  of  wood,  about 
ten  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  in  width,  the  felt 
being  fastened  to  them  by  means  of  small  nails.  These 
frames  are  chiefly  used  when  the  grapes  are  perfectly  ripe, 
which  is  generally  about  September  15,  or  when  there 
is  danger  of  the  fruit  being  spoilt  by  hea\'y  rains.  Formerly, 
before  these  methods  of  shelter  were  employed,  large  quan- 
tities of  grapes  were  continually 
lost  through  becoming  rotten  with 
the  wet ;  since  their  adoption, 
however,  there  is  no  fear  of  such  a 
result.  The  size  of  the  temporary 
copings  to  be  used  is  always  de- 


Fio.  233. 


Fxo.  234. 


*0~ 


Layer  of  Vine  rained  and 
planted  in  basket. 


Low  Espalier  of  ViDcs  trained  vertically, 
four  feet  high. 

pendent  on  the  aspect  and  height 
of  the  walls.  With  walls  facing 
the  south  and  ten  feet  high^ 
frames  containing  felt  at  least 
thirty  inches  in  width  ought  to  be 
used.  With  a  western  aspect,  they 
ought  to  be  even  wider,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  from 
the  heavy  rains.  With  the  old  low  walls,  frames  twenty- 
four  inches  wide  for  the  south,  twenty-eight  inches  for  the 
west,  and  sixteen  inches  for  the  east,  were  found  to  be  quite 
sufficient." 

"  After  selecting  a  proper  position  and  soil,  the  most 
important  point  is  the  sulphuring  to  prevent  the  Oidlum. 
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Sulphur  is  tlie  effective  cure  for  this  pest,  aud  it  should  be 
applied  directly  after  the  first  pinching  of  the  shoots,  at  a 
temperature  below  96°  Fahr.  in  the  open  air.  If  the  heat 
is  too  great,  the  young  skin  of  the  grape  is  liable  to  become 
decomposed.  In  full  sunshine  at  noon  the  fruit  would  be 
burnt  up  in  an  hour's  time.  Sulphuring  may  be  carried 
on  while  the  dew  is  falling.  There  is  no  fear  in  this  case 
of  soiling  the  grapes.  The  operation  should  not  be  deferred 
until  the  Oidium  has  made  its  appearance.    The  second 


Fio.  235. 


Muveablo  Scaffold  used  for  thinuing  tho  Grapes. 


sulphuring  should  be  performed  when  the  grapes  are  about  as 
large  as  a  pea,  or  even  earlier  if  the  Oidium  has  appeared  at  all. 
It  would  be  preferable  to  sulphur  while  the  vines  are  in  flower. 
The  operation  is  performed  with  sublimated  sulphur,  blown 
upon  the  vine  with  a  pair  of  bellows  (Fig.  231)  specially 
contrived  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  eflectively  done  with- 
out the  operator  standing  an  instant  in  one  spot,  but  passing 
quickly  along  the  line.  In  these  latitudes  heavy  rains 
destroy  in  part  the  effect  of  the  sulphur,  and  it  is  nearly 
always  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  three  or  four  times. 
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If  the  grapes  tliemselTes  m  sttadced,  it  is  on  them  tlwt  the 
iowen  of  sulphur  should  be  applied.  It  has  been  femarked 
that  under  sunshine  the  CKdium  may  be  totally  destroyed  in 
one  hour,  a  result  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  speedier 
disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  by  the  heat  of  the  ran, 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  it  if  the  son  is  too  strong.*' 

The  pruning  of  the  vine  k  so  well  understood  in  England 
that  it  is  needless  to  giye  it  here  in  the  full  detail  with  which 
it  is  honoured  in  M.  Bose-Charmeuz's  book,  the  Culture 
dtt  Chasselas/'    Indeed,  after  having  translated  his  direc- 


Fio.  SSe.  FiA.  287. 


tions  their  painful  and  nnneccssary  minuteness  and  great 
length  have  obliged  mc  to  omit  them.  The  system  as  shown 
in  Figs.  227  and  228  is  simply  the  well  known  spur  pruning 
practised  in  nearly  every  English  %nnery.  There  arc  indeed 
several  modifications  of  training  ;  hut  tliis  as  cven  body  knows 
is  of  no  real  importance.  In  this  case,  as  with  the  \nne 
indoors,  the  selection  of  a  proper  medium  for  the  roots  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  anything  else,  while  the 
simplest  form  and  the  best  system  of  pruning  are  without 
donbt  the  same  as  those  seen  in  our  vineries — an  erect 

as2 
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stem  mth  the  side  shoots  atmiuJly  praned  in.  At  Thomeiy 
the  rae  is  freqiieiitl7  trained  as  a  horiiantal  cordon  line 
OTer  line ;  bnt  to  execute  this  fom  well  requires  time  and 
skill,  «which  only  cultivators  who  devote  theinselves  specially 
to  it  can  afford^  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  letting  the 
vines  nm  straight  np  the  walls  and  with  their  spurs  at  each 
side  is  better  than  any  less  simple  mode.   The  really  im* 

f^o,  238.  Fio.  2»».  Fio.  240. 


MoiIp  of  Gmfting  the     Mock*  of  Grnftinpr  the  Tir!<:>,  by       Gouge     tised  in 
Viiid  lit  Tliouieij.  approach,  praciu«<l  at  Tbo<        Graftifig  ibe  V'iuc : 

tanj.  tott  incMs  loiig. 


p(jrt;uit  poiiits  to  bear  in  mind  arc — first,  the  warmer  the 
exposure  is,  the  better  for  the  grape;  second,  that  the  wails 
are  white,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  vines  get  more  heat  on  such 
walls  than  they  do  on  dark  ones,  and  are  maintained  in 
better  health  ;  third,  that  wide  and  efficient  ( o|Mng8  are 
used  to  permit  the  fruit  to  thoroughly  ripen  in  autumn, 
and  prevent  its  being  spoiled  by  heavy  rains ;  and  that  the 
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higher  irmUs  m  fimnd  to  ponen  an  advantage  orer  the 
hiwcr  oiiea.  The  planta  aie  ftequentlj  niaed  in  rough 
haaketa  for  oonvenienoe  of  removal  and  tale.  Several  of  the 
appliancea  here  in  nie  are  aenaiUe  onea,  which  might  he 
Ibond  naefbl  in  othor  waya  than  that  of  vine  culture.  I 
allnde  to  the  moveable  acaffi>ld  to  facilitate  the  khoro  of  Ihe 
women  who  attend  to  the  walla  in  anmmer  (Fig.  235)^  the 
ahade  to  shield  them  firom  the  aun  (Fig.  236),  and  the  frame 
for  convejing  a  nomber  of  small  baskets  laden  with  grapea 
from  the  walls  to  the  grape  room  (Fig.  237). 

Grafting  is  frequently  performed,  and  chiefly  to  replace  a 
had  by  a  good  variety,  or  to  hasten  the  fructification  of  a  new 
one*   The  plant  is  cut  down 
to  within  nine  or  ten  inches  Fio.  241. 

of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
gouge  (Fig.  240)  an  incision 
is  made  on  the  smoothest  side, 
a  corresponding  cut  being 
made  in  a  scion  or  in  the 
stem  of  a  young  plant,  both 
of  which  methods  are  shown 
in  Figs.  238  and  239.  The 
grafting  is  performed  as  soon 
as  the  sap  begins  to  move  in 
spring,  and  the  grafts  arc  tied  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
and  covered  with  grafting  wax.  Vine, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  239. 

A  particularly  noticeable  feature  in  the  cidtivation,  is 
that  the  young  vines  are  as  a  rule  planted  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  wall — say  a  little  more  than  three  feet, 
and  the  stem  laid  into  the  ground  to  near  the  base  of 
the  wall.  Sometimes  the  stem  is  allowed  to  rise  some 
distance  from  the  wall,  and  in  the  following  year  when  it 
has  grown  a  little  it  is  again  lowered  and  taken  to  the  wall. 
This  method  is  obviously  pursued  to  secure  a  number  of 
vigorous  roots  spread  over  a  large  surface.  Where  the 
ground  is  stony  aud  poor  it  is  probably  a  good  plan. 

As  regards  the  forcing  of  grapes  at  Thomery,  I  need 
hardly  say  there  is  little  to  note  of  any  importance  to 
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the  British  gra}>c  gruwtr,  who  is  oc  rtuinly  in  advance  of 
all  others  as  regards  the  indoor  culture  of  this  old  and  ever 
popular  fruit.  Nevertheless,  M.  liose-Charmcux's  garden 
exhibits  such  an  atlvancc  on  the  ordinary  style  of  forcing 
grapes  around  Paris  that  it  deserves  a  few  words.  "  The 
walls  of  the  pits  arc  of  brick ;  the  highest^  towards  the 
north,  measures  about  five  feet  in  height;  tlic  front 
wall  being  only  about  two  feet  high.  The  widtli  of  the 
hothouse  at  its  base  between  the  walls  is  about  four 
feet  six  inches,  and  the  length  indefinite.  The  higher  wall 
ii  coTered  on  the  top  with  a  deal  board  a  foot  wide  and 

Fio.242. 


SbsD  ipftfi-roofiMi  houM  fi>r  loreiDg  the  Vine :  ten  feet  five  iocLes  wide, 
and  fira  feet  five  inebN  InglL 


pfojecting  towaidt  the  soatli ;  the  lofwer  wall  la  oofeied  in 
the  same  way  with  a  board  fiTO  inches  wide.  The  walla 
ought  to  be  lOQgh  cast,  and  kept  perfecUj  white  like  those 
of  the  gafdena.  Ban  of  iion  aerre  as  snpporti  to  the  firames, 
and  to  keep  the  walls  in  their  places  when  the  framea 
are  taken  awaj^  and  rods  proTided  with  hdea  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  each  frame  ao  that  they  may  be  opened  to 
different  heights  according  to  oircnmatances.  A  capptu 
hotwater  pipe^  fom  inchea  in  diameter,  senres  to  warm  the 
structure,  and  an  entrance-door  is  constructed  at  each  end. 
Grape  fiircing  begins  from  the  15th  to  the  26th  of  December, 
in  order  to  hsfe  ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  ApriL  During 
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tlie  first  fortnight  the  heat  is  not  allowed  to  rise 
above  from  58°  F.  to  65**  F.  The  fortnight  after  it  is 
allowed  to  rise  to  78°  F.  or  80°  from  which  time  until 
the  grapes  are  ripe  the  heat  ia  maiutaiiied  at  from  80°  F. 
to  88°  F.  The  time  of  flowering  requires  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  for  on  it  depends  entirely  the  succeis  of  the 
result.  In  order  that  fecundation  should  take  place  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  that  the  grapes 
should  be  well  formed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
temperature  should  be  maintained  between  78°  F.  aud 
88^  i\  j  also  that  the  vine  should  have  plenty  of  light 
and  dry  air/' 

The  low  span-roofed  house  is  constructed  in  the  following 
manner: — On  the  east  and  west  are  built  two  small  brick 
waJls  twenty<^ight  inches  high,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosed  space  are  placed  strong  posts  about  6ve  feet  high, 
and  distant  from  each  other  about  three  feet.  A  plank 
fourteen  inches  wide,  nailed  on  the  top  of  these  posts,  ties 
them  together  solidly  and  forms  a  sort  of  coping.  This 
plank  is  coveted  with  sheet  sinc^  and  bars  of  iron  are  carried 
from  it  to  the  walls  serving  as  supports  to  the  lights.  At 
each  end  a  door  is  constructed  for  the  attendants  to  go  in 
and  outy  and  on  each  side  is  a  thermometer  for  reguhitittg 
the  temperature.  The  interior  of  the  hothouse  is  about 
ten  &et  wide  at  the  base,  so  that  the  rows  of  vines  are 
distant  from  the  side  waUs  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
and  one  side  gets  the  eftct  of  the  sun  in  the  morning, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Two  rows  of  pulleys  are  at- 
tached to  the  wooden  coping  for  working  the  straw  mats, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  off  every  morning  and  replaced  in 
the  evening.'' 

Thus  M.  Boae-Chsimeux  speaks  of  his  forced  culture  of 
the  vine.  In  addition  to  the  houses  here  figured  and  al- 
luded to  he  employs  a  well  constructed  portable  lean-to 
house — portable  because  the  French  yet  believe  in  the 
virtue  of  the  plan  of  alternately  forcing  and  resting  their 
trees,  a  system  which  we  have  long  ago  proved  to  be 
worthless. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THV  IMFBBUL  PEUIT  AND  TOBCINO  GABDIN8  AT  VBBSAILLES. 
-^HE  NEW  nCUIT  OABDBN  OF  THE  CITT  OF  FABI8  IN  TBE 
BOM  VE  TINCBNNB8. 

The  imperial  firuit  and  forcing  gardens  at  Versailles  form  a 
large  establishment,  not  so  costly  nor  nearly  so  fine  as 
Progmorc,  but  containing  a  few  things  novel  and  instructive 
to  the  English  visitor.  Generally  the  crops  do  not  display 
the  high  cultivation  nor  the  smrface  the  rapid  rotation  to  be 
seen  in  the  market  gardens  round  Paris^  but  in  the  culture 
of  hardy  fruits  there  is  something  to  admire.  It  is  a  forcing, 
culinary,  and  fruit  garden  solely>  therefore  there  are  few 
pot  plants  to  be  seen,  the  houses  being  nearly  all  devoted  to 
the  pine-apple.  Some  yean  ago  the  culture  of  this  fruit 
was  considca«d  by  some  of  our  gardening  authorities  to  be 
better  understood  in  France  than  in  England ;  but  though 
very  fine  pines  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
our  pine  growers  are  on  the  whole  the  best.  Such  growers 
of  the  piue-apple  as  Mr.  James  Barnes  of  Bicton,  Mr. 
David  Thompson,  Mr.  Rose  at  Frogmore,  and  many  other 
English  gardeners,  aflbrd  us  the  best  example  of  how  to 
produce  it  in  ihe  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  fineing 
deportment  iB  usually  well-ordered  and  neat  so  far  as  the 
more  permanent  houses  go.  In  them  the  hack  walls  may 
be  seen  very  prettily  covered  with  the  two  well-known 
Vincas,  alba  and  rosoa.  To  cover  the  waUs  of  all  kinds  of 
glass-houses  devoted  to  omamental  purposes  is  an  object 
with  most  people  who  possess  such  things.  It  is  very  ruely 
well  accomplished^  mostly  fbom  using  a  bad  selection  of 
vigorous  growing  plants,  whidi  often  get  covered  with  insect 
filth,  and  become  a  capital  breeding  place  for  it,  or  perhaps 
never  yield  flowers.   If  anybody  possessing  a  stove,  pine- 
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haaae,  or  intermediate  Lonae^  or  any  other  warm  Btmctnre 
with  a  back  walk  and  a  border  against  it,  will  plant  in  it 
and  train  against  the  wall  the  two  pretty  subjects  named 
above,  plant  for  plant,  the  result  will  prove  strikingly 
pretty.  The  plants  are  always  glossy  and  full  of  flower, 
may  be  kept  at  two  feet  or  allowed  to  grow  aix  feet  high, 
and  are  slways  £ree  from  insects  or  Termin  of  any 
kind.  They  keep  neatly  to  the  wall  with  bnt  little  trouble, 
and  bloom  aU  over  the  snr&Ge^  top  as  well  as  bottom. 
They  are  in  this  state  Teiy  nsefbl  for  cmtting,  and  the  effbct, 
when  you  enter  the  house,  is  of  the  most  pleasing  kind. 
Their  culture  in  this  way  is  &r  more  satisfactoiy  than  in  pots, 
and  in  almost  every  warm  stove  or  forcing  house  in  France 
you  see  them  trained  against  the  back  walls.  The  system 
of  forcing  grapes  and  early  vegetables  in  very  small  rough 
frames  is  extensively  practised  here. 

The  fruit  growing  department  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
and  complete  alteration,  especially  as  regards  the  choicer 
Pears  trained  as  espaliers.  So  satisfactory  is  the  system 
adopted,  that  1  am  tcrtaiii  if  English  cultivators  gene- 
rallv  could  i/t.'t  nil  idea  of  its  excel lo hoc  it  would  lead  to  a 
revolution  in  our  fruit  culture,  arid  u  great  im])rovement  in 
the  appearance  of  our  gardens.  I  know  of  no  way  whereby 
"we  may  so  liiglily  improve  tlie  garden  culture  of  the  Pear 
than  by  paying  more  attention  to  it  as  an  espalier  tree.  This 
is  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  Iruit  growers  in 
Britain,  who  agree  that  there  is  no  finer  fruit  than  that 
gatlieicd  from  well-managed  espalier  trees.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  pears  lose  quality  by  being  grown  against 
walls.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  fuller  degree  of  sun  and 
exposure  than  the  shoots  and  fruit  get  on  a  pyramidal  tree  is 
very  desirable  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  especially  for 
particular  kinds.  Many  nurts  grow  beautifully  as  pyramids; 
others,  to  be  had  in  perfection,  must  be  grown  upon  walls  ; 
but  by  means  of  the  improved  espalier  system  the  majority 
of  the  finer  kinds  may  be  grown  to  the  highest  excellence. 
If  the  French  can  teach  us  nothing  else  they  can  cert n inly 
give  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  improvement  in  appearance, 
cheapness,  and  utility  of  the  espalier  mode  of  growing 
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fruit,  cspcciaUy  as  xegardi  the  finer  varieties  of  Pear 

trees. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  tlie  good  opinion  of  espalier 
trees  rrivcn  bv  British  eultivatois  has  been  wott  by  them  under 
gre.it  disadvantages,  for  nothing  can  be  uglier  or  more  ineffi- 
cio!  t  than  the  usual  mode  of  supporting  and  training  espaliers 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  generally  so  costly  and  disagzeeable  tO 
the  eye,  that  it  has  been  done  away  with  for  these  reasons 
alone  m  many  gardens.  I  know  some  important  ones  near 
London,  and  indeed  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  where  the 
e^^palier  support  is  the  most  unworkmanlike  and  discredit- 
able affair  to  be  seen  in  the  place.  Great  rough  uprights 
of  wood,  which  soon  rot  and  wabble  out  of  position,  thick 
and  costly  bolt-like  wire,  camhrous  and  expensive  oonstruc- 
tion^  and,  in  a  word,  so  many  disadvantages  as  would  suffice 
to  prevent  the  prudent  cultivator  from  attempting  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  form  of  tree  used,  too,  is  such  that  the 
lower  branches  become  ]mpoveri8hed,and  often  nearly  useless. 

To  support  his  espalier  fruit  trees  the  Emperor's  gar- 
dener, M.  Hardy,  has  largely  adopted  a  system  which  is  a^ 
once  cheap,  neat,  and  almost  everlasting.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying ugly  and  perishable  wooden  supports  he  erects  up- 
rights of  T-iron,  and  connects  these  with  slender  galvanized 
wire.  These  are  tightened  with  the  Uttle  raidisseurs  before 
alluded  to,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  trouble.  He 
numagea  to  erect  this  treUisxng  nine  feet  high  for  less 
than  a  shilling  a  yard  run;  but  it  could  not  be  done 
BO  cheaply  in  smaller  quantities.  Then,  instead  of  adopt* 
ing  the  common  form  of  espalier  tree,  with  horiiontal 
branches,  Le  more  frequently  uses  trees  of  which  each 
branch  ascends  towards  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  thns 
secures  an  equable  flow  of  sap  through  the  tree.  The 
accompanying  figure  (243)  will  give  a  better  idea  of  botli 
trellis  and  tree  than  any  description.  There  is  no  more 
important  matter  connected  with  our  fruit  culture  than  thU 
very  point,  and  therefore  I  should  be  much  obli^^cd  to  all 
my  readers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  if  they  will  give 
the  subject  attention,  as  I  am  sure  that  by  doing  so  they 
will  beled  to  largely  adopt  it,  and  much  improve  their  fruit 
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culture.  The  finest  stores  of  pears  I  have  ever  seen  were  ia 
gai'dens  with  a  good  length  of  tree  trained  in  this  manner ; 
and  I  know  few  places  in  France  where  the  espalier 
system  is  so  extensively  and  so  well  carried  out  as  here. 
The  form  here  represented  is  much  better  than  the  cordon 
or  single- branched  Pear  tree,  because  a  more  free  and 
natural  development  is  allowed  to  'the  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  trellis  is  covered  quickly,  and  a  considerable  variety 


Fio.  243. 


TrelliH  for  Pear  Treea  :  ton  feet  hifih.  Uprights  and  stajs  of  T-imn,  horizontal 
lines  slender  galvanized  wire  ;  vertical  lines,  pine-wood  half  an  inch  square 
and  painted  green  :  to  those  the  ascending  branches  are  trained. 

of  fruit  may  be  obtained  from,  a  small  space.  It  is  very 
extensively  adopted  by  M.  Hardy,  upon  walls  as  well  as  on 
the  neat  and  elegant  trellis,  of  which  he  has  constructed  so 
much.  Of  course  the  Palmette  Verrier,  the  fan,  or  any 
other  form,  may  be  trained  on  these  trellises,  but  decidedly 
the  best  are  such  as  combine  the  advantages  of  quick 
covering  and  early  productiveness  claimed  for  the  cordon, 
and  the  fuller  development  and  more  pleasing  appearance 
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of  the  larger  fonns.  It  slioiild  be  borne  in  mind  that 
planting  erect  cordons  dose  together,  as  they  must  be 
planted,  involTes  a  great  expense  which  is  avoided  by 
nsing  trees  of  a  fuller  development.  It  takes  a  good  manf 
years  to  form  the  large  style  of  tree  nsnally  adopted, 
and  therefore  I  advise  tiie  general  planting  of  these  inter- 
mediate forms. 

Nothing  can  be  neater  alongside  garden  walks  than  lines 
snch  as  these  trained  on  tiie  trelUs  alluded  to.  Hiere  is 
no  shaking  about  of  rough  irons  or  wooden  beams,  no 
billing  down  or  loosening  of  the  wires ;  the  fruit  is  firmly 
attached  and  safe  firom  gales,  the  wood  is  fully  exposed, 
and  the  trellis  when  well  covered  forms  an  elegant  dividing 
line  in  a  garden.  The  best  way  to  place  them  is  at  firom 
three  to  six  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  if  in  the 
space  between  the  espalier  and  the  walk  a  line  of  the  cor- 
dons elaewhere  recommended  be  established,  the  effect  and 
result  will  prove  very  good  indeed  In  s<nne  cases  where 
large  quantities  of  fhdt  are  required,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
run  them  acroaa  the  squares  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet  apart.  The  principle  is  quite  simple,  the  proof 
of  which  is  that  the  trellises  at  Versailles  were  erected 
by  the  garden  workmen.  M.  Hardy,  the  head  gardener  at 
VersaiUes,  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated  writer  on  fruit  trees 
of  that  name,  and  has  had  much  experience  in  fruit  growing. 
"  These  trellises,"  says  he,  "  are  the  elieapest  as  well  as  the 
most  ornamental  that  we  have  yet  sueceeded  in  making, 
and  tlic  trees  which  1  plant  against  them  are  of  tlie  form 
that  1  prefer  to  all  others,  for  promptly  turnishin;^  Malls 
and  trellises,  and  for  yielding  a  great  number  ui  varieties  in 
a  comparatively  restricted  space."  The  mode  of  employing 
the  uprights  of  pine  woo<l  painted  green  and  reaching  from 
the  top  of  the  trellis  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  is 
not  a  common  one,  thougli  very  desirable  where  the  erect 
way  of  training  the  shoots  is  practised.  The  reader  will 
readily  perceive  that  this  system  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  cordon  and  the  large  tree.  Of  course  many  other 
forms,  or  any  form,  may  be  used  with  this  system  of  trel- 
lising,  with  slight  modifications  to  suit  diti'erent  kinds  of 
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trees  or  different  forms.  The  double  trellis  shown  is  simply 
a  modification  of  the  preceding,  and  is  not  only  desirable 
where  space  is  limited,  but  also  for  its  economy,  for  one  set  of 
uprights  supports  the  two  sets  of  wires  simply  by  using  cross 


bits  of  iron  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  at  the  desired 
distance  apart.  However,  the  engraving  (fig.  244)  shows 
this  at  a  glance. 

The  Pear  as  a  low  cordon  is  found  to  succeed  very  badly^ 
and  to  plant  it  as  an  oblique  cordon  at  fifteen  or  eighteen 
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inches  apart  is  considered  much  too  close  and  very  imwise. 
A  white  wail  fourteen  feet  high  covered  with  Easter  Beurr^ 
Bean  was  very  fine  indeed.  The  trees  were  mostly  on  the 
Quince  stock,  a  few  on  the  Pear,  but  all  bore  equally  well* 
Tliey  were  all  trained  in  tlie  five-branched  form  uanally 
adopted  here,  and  had  almost  covered  the  tall  white  wall. 
The  firuit-gprowing  foreman  inskted  very  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  having  white  walls  for  fniit  trees,  and  stated 
that  dark  ones  injured  both  fruit  and  leaves,  while  white 
ones  benefited  both.  White  walls,  apparently  well  lime- 
washed  every  year,  are  to  be  found  in  every  good  establish- 
ment, whether  for  peach,  grape,  or  Other  wall  fruit 
culture.  The  Easter  Beurre  may  be  seen  here  double- worked 
on  the  Cur^.  On  one  wall  the  trees  are  established  and  in 
good  bearing ;  on  another  they  had  been  budded  last  year 
only.  The  Cui^  is  first  grafted  on  the  Quince  and  allowed 
to  form  five  vertical  branches  before  it  is  budded.  The 
Easter  Beturr^  is  found  to  do  best  when  donble*grafted^ 
though  the  trees  directly  on  the  Quince  and  Pear  seemed  to 
do  well.  The  naked  parts  of  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  in  this 
garden  were  in  many  cases  protected  from  injury  from  a 
strong  sun  by  bebg  neatly  covered  with  straight  straw> 
tied  with  willow  twigs.  Neatly  done,  it  seemed  better 
than  the  commoner  plan  of  ]^acing  slates  or  boards  before 
them.  Brackets  to  support  straw  mats  in  spring  are  placed 
on  every  wall  at  a  little  more  than  a  yard  apart. 

There  are  a  great  many  old  and  worn*out  trees  in  the 
garden  which  have  a  bad  efiect  on  its  appearance  here  and 
there,  but  the  gradual  adoption  of  flie  new  trellises  will 
much  improve  matters.  The  Pear  mskes  as  strong  a  growth 
here  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  make  in  Britain,  though  some 
of  our  growers  are  continually  saying  that  quite  a  different 
and  very  much  more  fruitful  kind  oi  wood  ia  formed  in  the 
fine  climate  of  France.  There  are  a  few  ^ecimens  of 
forming  letters  with  trees  to  be  seen  here,  as  in  many  other 
French  gardeua. 

When  I  last  visited  this  garden  M.  Hardy  had  commenced 
carrying  out  a  system  of  protecting  his  espalier  trees.  The 
plan  is  simply  to  strain  lines  of  galvanized  wire  above  the 
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top  of  the  oBpaUor,  so  as  to  fonn  » ]ow  ipsn  when  covered 
with  rough  canvas.    The  sides  aie  not  oovevedj  bat  the 
protection  at  the  top  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
mdiationi  md  to  throw  off  heavy  rams  when  ^* 
the  trees  are  in  bloom.    If  there  is  %  wall 


ranning  at  right  angles  with  the  lines  of    '  # 
eqpaliers,  wires  afe  stretched  from  it  so  as  ^ 
to  form  n  light  support  over  each  espalier;  saoHon  of  pratoc 
if  not,  •  post  ii  driren  in  so  as  to  support    *'"i"g"''^r^^  ^'1 
and  streteh  the  wire  in  the  finnest  way.  The    ^^^^dUa^T'  ^ 
lowtr  of  these  two  lines  ^^^Z  mej  be  anp- 
posed  to  represent  the  top  of  the  espslier,  the  npper  a  lint 
firmly  supported  at  a  few  inches  above  it.    Wires  are  also 
stretched  at  each  side  of  this,  at  about  twenty  inches  from  it,  so 
as  to  form  the  outline  of  a  very  low  span-roof  of  strained  wire. 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  diflicnlty  to  stretch  cheap  canvas  of  some 
kind  over  these  wires,  letting  it  be  an  inch  or  two  nanower 
than  the  breadth  between  the  outer  wires,  so  that  it  may  be 
starained  tight,  say  a  yard  for  the  canvas,  and  two  inches  more 
ibr  the  wires.   The  outer  margins  must  of  course  be  firmly 
threaded  to  the  outer  wires  with  twine  or  any  convenient 
tying  or  rough  sewiug  material.    Here  they  simply  use 

the  stems  of  the  glaucous  or  Hard 
Fio.146.  Basil  (Jmicus  glaucus),  which  grows 
wild  all  over  Britain,  and  find  it 
answer  admirably.  A  neat  ridge  is 
then  arranged  over  each  line  of  espa- 
liers, whidi  throws  off  the  rain  and  pre- 
.  ^nts  radiation,  thereby  saviner  the 

Sino  view  of  |iMtecHon  to  •  •  ^..^  o  *     ^       j  •  • 

double  line  ot  iispalier*.    MOOm  BNMB  fiOSC  and  insunng  a  crop. 

The  protection  is  put  up  before  the 
buds  are  liable  to  be  injured,  and  removed  when  tlie 
fruit  is  set,  and  all  danger  has  passed  away.  Thus  a 
very  cheap  and  effective  protection  is  secured.  The  old 
trellisiug  used  for  fruit  growing  in  these  gardens  is 
inferior  compared  to  the  new.  The  kinds  of  pears  mostly 
grown  here  arc  Easter  ikurre,  by  which  several  walls 
are  covered ;  Duehessc  d^\llgoulerae,  of  which  there 
is  a  square  of  trclUaing  in  all  nearly  GOO  yards  long,  and 
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about  nine  feet  high;  Beiin6  Diel^  and  Louiae  Bonne 

d'Avrancbcs. 

The  Peach  is  well-grown  and  trained  in  some  parts  of  the 
garden,  a  form  with  five  main  branchea  being  adopted  with 
success.  It  is  analogous  to  the  form  used  for  the  pear  in 
the  same  garden,  and  is  very  readily  made. 

In  addition  to  the  trellises  above  described,  the  most  re* 
markaUe  feature  of  this  garden  is  the  presence  of  a  vast 
number  of  horiiontal  cordon  Apple  trees,  both  in  single 
lines  and  in  superimposed  ones  of  two  or  three  stages,  all 
on  galvanised  wire.  The  trees  are  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
and  nearly  always  confined  to  a  single  stem.   Thete  trees 


Fio  247. 


Bonier  of  Saperimpoaed  Corduna  at  Venaillea. 


bore  an  enormous  crop  during  the  year  1868,  but  the  fine 
apples  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  worm.  At  the  end 
of  September,  the  display  of  firuit  was  quite  remark- 
able, although  much  had  fallen  before  that  period,  and  the 
year  had  been  too  hot  for  the  perfect  development  of  the 
Apple.  One  border  devoted  to  cordons  is  800  mdtrea 
(964  feet)  long,  and  altogether  there  is  4000  mikrea  of 
cordon  applea  in  the  garden.  Aa  the  greater  portion  of  thia 
length  ia  compoaed  of  two  and  three  linea  of  wirea  placed  at 
diatancea  of  a  foot  one  above  the  other,  there  ia  really  quite 
8000  mtoea,  or  more  than  five  mOea  of  horisontal  (or 
French)  cordon  Apple  treea  on  the  true  Paxadiae  stock,  and 
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the  plantfttioiiB  are  being  extended  as  often  as  circamBtanoes 
will  pennit.  It  should  be  obaerred  tbat  tboiigh  the  cordons 
are  often  grown  in  iinei  one  above  the  other,  one  plant  does 
not  furnish  more  than 
one  line  except  at  the  Fi».a48. 
ends.   There,  howerer, 
it  is  necessary  to  take 
several  branches  from 
one    plant    to  fur- 
nish the  two  or  three 
lines  of  wire  starting 
from  the  same  post. 


HerCj  as  in  many  other  Section  of  preceding. 

gardens  superintended 

by  experienced  firuit  growers,  this  mode  of  Apple  growing 
is  preferred  to  any  other,  but  the  enormous  number 
planted  best  speaks  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
The  cordons,  thougli  generally  well-managed,  are  not  quite 
80  good  as  I  have  seen  them  elsewliere,  and  apparently 
from  l)eing  too  closely  confined  to  the  main  stem.  I  have 
always  noticed  tlu m  Ix  st  and  most  satisfactory  when  allowed 
to  form  a  free  and  regular  bush  of  spurs  along  tlie  stem. 
The  soil  is  as  cold,  stiff,  and  disagreeable  for  fruit  culture 
as  coidd  wcU  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The^  new  FruU  Garden  of  the  City  of  Pmia  tit  the 
Bou  de  Vmcemea* 

Not  long  since  it  was  determined  to  make  a  new  school 
of  fniit  culture  for  Paris,  and  in  the  spring  of  1868 
the  first  trees  were  planted.  Naturally  there  is  but  very 
little  to  be  seen  as  yet ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  description  of 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  use.  As  to  plan  and  arrange- 
ment it  is  almost  identical  with  that  g-ivcn  overleaf,  and 
rcronirncTKled  bv  M.  Du  Breuil  for  the  north  of  France.  It 
is  situated  near  the  Avenue  Danmesnil  entrance  to  the 
Bois  de  Vinccnnca.  The  first  thing  remarkable  about  the 
new  garden  is  its  walls  ;  they  are  of  felt,  supported  on  a  rough 
wooden  framework.    The  felt  is  first  nailed  on  frames  of 
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Fio,  249. 
I  North. 


l   1^   _  ^    


If.  South. 

Plait  or  a  Fbuit  Gaediv  roi  thi  Nobts  ov  Fravci. 

B,  CMstorn.  C,  Double  CM]>aUor  for  npricnU.  D.  West  tide  of  walb  planted  with  oblique  cordon 
pear  trcc«,  16  inches  apart.  E,  Gooxelierriei.  F,  Ka«t  lide  of  wall,  planted  with  pe^h  trvea  aa 
•Imple  cordon*,  16  incnet  apart.  O,  Cberrie*  aa  oblique  cordons,  18  inches  apart.  H,  Flum 
trees,  trained  in  like  manner.  I,  Hediro.  J,  Summer  pears,  as  vertical  cordons  on  eapaliera. 
K.  Ilitspberries,  caltiratc*!  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  M,  Wall  of  vines.  The  borders  are  surrooiided 
bv  a  cordon  nf  apples,  pl.mled  7  feet  apart,  and  12  inches  within  the  msri^in  of  the  bonier.  The 
black  lined  show  the  w&lJs,  and  X  and  U  wires  stretched  from  the  walls  to  aupport  the  eapaliar . 
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wood  about  six  lieet  long  by  four  feet  wide^  wbich  aie 
dropped  into  a  groove  made  in  the  uprights,  the  stronger 
framework  being  baaed  upon  a  few  inches  of  masomy;  the 
felt  is  whitened  over,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  little 
ridge-like  coping.  Iliis  peculiar  form  of  irall  was  erected 
in  consequence  of  the  objection  of  the  anthoritiea  to  have 
any  walls  of  solid  materi^  in  the  neighboiiihoodj  which  is 
so  near  the  fort :  bnt  this  merely  helped  to  prove  that  in 
cold  northeru  oonntries  ire  may  hope  to  grow  good  fruit 
by  means  of  something  less  eipenaive  than  we]l*niade  bridi 
walk.  These  walls  are  about  nine  £eet  high,  except  at  the 
north  end,  where  they  are  more  than  twdve  feet  high. 

Tlic  gaiden,  which  is  not  a  yard  larger  than  is  necessaiy 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted^  is  hi  two  diYinons— 
one  to  iUnstrate  the  practical  and  piofitable  cnltmce  of  fruit  fer 
market,  the  other  all  the  important  modes  of  fruit  culture, 
the  various  curious  and  useful  feims  of  wall  and  standsid 
trees,  and,  in  a  word,  most  things  necessaiy  to  know  con- 
coming  the  subject.  The  division  devoted  to  illustrate  the 
mode  of  culture  best  calculated  to  aflbrd  a  quick  and  certain 
return  is  pknted  ahnost  entirely  with  the  finest  of  all  winter 
Pears,  Easter  Beurr6,  and  that  welUknown  Apple  the 
Calville  Blanc,  one  of  the  best  of  all  Apples  for  ettfaer  dessert 
or  culinary  uses.  The  Fears  are  all  cordons,  either  planted 
against  walls  or  espalien,  and  the  Apples  are  all  tiie  low 
horisoutal  cordon,  the  form  I  have  so  often  recommended. 
The  most  valuable  and  excdlent  fruits  are  the  only  ones 
cultivated.  Most  of  the  cordons  against  the  walls  are 
oblique  (thus,  ////),  exoept  at  the  high  end  wall,  where 
they  are  vertical.  The  Fkofessor's  reason  for  adopting  this 
ferm,  is  that  the  walls  are  more  readily  covered  by  it,  and 
a  much  quidcer  return  obtained;  and  of  course  he  tlanks 
these  advantages  compensate  for  the  expense  of  planting  so 
closely,  or  any  other  objection  that  may  be  urged  against 
the  system.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  trees  of 
Easter  Beurr^,  and  the  same  number  of  Calville  Blanc,  are 
planted  liere  in  this  small  garden.  The  trees  have  done 
veiT  poorly  indeed  ,  liaviug  been  j)lantcd  too  hitc,  and  it  is 
to  be  i'uarcd  mauy  ui  them  will  die,  so  that  much  in  the 
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way  of  healthy  and  fertile  specimens  wiU  not  be  seen  for 
some  yesrs. 

One  thing  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  British  visitor  who 
takes  aa  interest  in  fruit  growing,  and  to  give  him  a  valn- 
able  lesson  at  the  same  time ;  precautions  to  protect  the 
trees  effectually  from  wet  and  frost  are  taken,  whicb  are 
never  seen  or  thought  of  in  British  gardens.  All  round 
the  walls  iron  brackets  project  from  inmiediately  beneath 
tTir  permanent  wooden  copingjto  receive  wide  copings  made 
of  felt  nailed  on  a  cheap  wooden  framework,  in  lengths 
about  six  feet  long  and  over  two  wide.  Hiese  are  slipped  in 
under  the  short  permanent  coping,  and  rest  on  the  bracket, 

the  hooked  point  of  which  holds 
them  in  position.  A  small  eye 
is  at  the  under  side  of  each,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  fix  the  coping 
by  attaching  eiich  length  with 
a  piece  of  wire  to  another  eye 
near  the  upper  portbn  of  the 
wall.  Thus  a  most  effective  and 
excellent  pvotoction  is  aflbrded 
the  delicate  blossoms  and  fruit 
in  spring.  This  is  against  the 
.  .1.     u  .  walls,  where  the  British  cul- 

A  wire  piiflMS  through  at         .  .  .  . 

Bupporting  eortaini,  wfam  tivatoT  occasionally  takes  a 

Utde  trouble  to  protect  his 
trees  from  the  odd  rains  and 
frosts  of  the  bodding  and  flowering  season.  Equal  care  is 
taken  to  protect  the  espalier  trees — a  thing  which  has  never 
yet  been  attempted  by  British  fruit  growers,  who,  however, 
are  not  slow  to  contrast  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend 
against  with  tiiose  of  the  French,  for  whom  of  conne  the 
climate  is  said  to  do  everything.  The  protection  for  the 
espaliers  Is  afforded  by  iron  rods  projecting  from  the  top  of 
the  pine  posts  that  are  used  to  support  the  double  espa- 
liers, and  running  through  fliem  are  six  lines  of  galvanized 
wire^  forming  a  sort  of  span  over  the  trees.  A  little  above 
these  wires  runs  a  stronger  one,  connecting  the  posts 
beneath  it,  and  resting  on  the  lower  wires  are  two  lines  of 


Galvanised  iron  bracket,  more  than 
two  fe«t  wiiis,  for  sn^Hin^  a 

temporarr  roT  h  /  f  f  liiuniiinz 


tempor 
felt. 
A  for 
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neat  thin  frames  of  straw,  each  at  least  a  yard  wide.  These 
are  firmly  fixed  down  to  the  wires,  so  that  in  spring  the 
trees  are  placed  under  what  may  be  called  a  neatly- thatched 


Fio.  251. 


Truit  tree  in  the  Vase  form,— one  of  many  forma  more  cnrioos  tban  Qseful. 
A,  Stake ;  B,  B,  Crossed  sticks  to  sustain  hoop  in  position.  To  form  a 
handsome  tree  of  this  kind,  eighteen  or  twenty  branches  are  required. 

shed.  No  doubt  some  other  material  would  look  better 
than  the  straw,  but  it  is  cheap,  and  when  nailed  firmly 
between  laths  does  not  look  untidy ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
the  object  of  the  place  to  show  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
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best  modes  of  protection,  and  also  the  best  way  of  applying 
those  most  commonly  in  use  ;  and  the  use  of  neat  straw 
mats  for  protecting  walla  is  rery  common  in  France.  Posts 
of  pine  wood  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  are  employed 
to  support  the  espaliers,  because  they  are  cheap;  and,  to 


Fio.  252. 


Pear  trained  in  Vaao  form,  with  the  branches  croascd.  The  branches  are 
grafted  by  approach  whero  they  cross  each  other,  and  the  trve  rutidercd 
Kclf-Hupporting.  It  is  somewhat  better  than  the  procodiag  form,  and  as 
easy  to  make. 

secure  their  durability,  they  are  thoroughly  saturated  witli 
blue  vitriol  before  being  erected.  This  is  a  cumbrous 
and  bad  plan,  the  kind  of  fruit  trellises  employed  at  Ver- 
sailles being  neater,  more  durable,  and  in  every  way  so 
superior  that  I  am  astonished  that  anybody  who  has  seen 
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theVenailles  trelliseB  oould  think  of  eroctiiig  mich  things  at 
these* 

In  the  garden  devoted  to  teaching  purposes  only,  all  the 
lines  which  the  branches  of  the  wall  trees  are  to  pursue 
when  fully  fonned  are  indicated  hy  small  rattan  canes— 
accurately  placed^  so  that  as  the  tree  grows  the  trains  has 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  exact  position  each  branch  should 
take,  but  merely  haa  to  attach  it  to  the  rods  so  definitely 
laid  down.  The  larger  trees  against  the  walls  are  mostly 
those  I  have  figured  as  the  Fklmette  Venier.  This  is  how* 
ever  occasionally  trained double/'  that  is,  it  has  two  vertical 
stems  instead  ot  one*  Useless  as  well  as  desirable  forms  are 
shown ;  for  instance),  trees  formed  like  a  goUet,  with  the 
branches  crossed  or  ascending  vertically,  or  sometimes  like  a 
goblet  reversed.  These  are  all  useless  for  practical  purposes, 
though  th^  may  serve  to  amuse  an  amateur ;  who,  however, 
would  do  better  to  amuse  himself  with  trees  more  beautiM, 
productive,  and  easy  to  train.  The  way  of  making  a  hedge 
of  Pears — a  hedge  that  when  once  made,  and  with  its 
branches  crossed  and  intertwined,  wiU  support  itself— is  also 
shown ;  and  without  doubt  neat  and  productive  screens  may 
thus  be  made  in  any  garden,  and  the  trees  kept  quite  as 
neatly  as  if  supported  by  expensive  trelUsing.  Altogether 
the  idace  will  prove  an  instructive  one  after  a  few  years  to 
the  British  viutor,  and  particularly  in  convincing  him  of 
the  necessity  of  protecting  our  ftma  wall  fruits ;  but  as  a 
fruit  garden  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  city.  Hiere  are 
amateurs'  gardens  about  Paris  better  arranged  and  more 
instructive  than  this,  specially  designed  to  illustrate  fruit 
culture  in  the  capital  of  La  Belle  France,  "  the  orchard  of 
Europe  V  Such  was  my  impression  when  I  visited  it  in 
September,  1868. 
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CHAFTEB  XIX. 

TBB  FBACB  GABDBN8  07  HONTBKUIL. 

Tbb  finest  supplies  of  Peaches  for  the  Psjris  market  do  not 
come,  as  perliaps  many  would  suppose,  horn  the  sunny 
south  or  the  balmy  west,  but  from  within  a  few  miles  of 
Pans,  where  they  have  to  be  grown  on  walls  furnished  with 
good  copings,  and  receive  in  every  way  careful  protection 
and  culture.  Approaching  Montreuil  the  country  is  seen 
covered  with  good  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  tops 
of  the  pfetfy,  low  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  crope, 
however,  are  divided  into  small  plots,  showing  how  each 
person  has  his  own  little  portion,  and  has  it  moreover  for 
ever  if  he  so  chooses  land  being  bought  and  sold  here  aa 
simply  as  an  overcoat  is  in  En^and*  But  getting  nearer 
still  to  the  village,  a  great  number  of  white  walla,  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  are  seen,  enclosing  rather  small 
squares  of  land,  and  ahnost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Peach. 
Ab  the  walls  are  netted  over  many  acres  in  some  parts,  the 
effect  is  curious  when  yon  look  over  them  from  a  distance. 
In  the  squares  are  small  fruit  trees  and  all  sorts  of  garden 
crops.  To  the  visitor  who  takes  a  general  look  at  the  plan- 
tations here,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  not  to  the  diauite 
that  the  bebt  growers  owe  their  success.  Among  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cultivatoia  having  Peadi  gardens  here^ 
there  are  many  with  very  shabby-looking  trees  on  the  walla, 
while  those  in  some  of  the  best  gardens  are  perfect  models 
of  health,  fertili^,  and  skilful  training.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
l^bmce  at  the  cuts  that  the  FVenchmode  of  pruning  the  Peach 
tree  is  quite  different  from  ours^  inasmuch  aa  th^  always 
aim  at  securing  straight,  well*fi>rmed,  weU-fhmiahed,  and 
equidistant  branches,  and  always  spur  in  the  ahoots  rather 
closely  in  spring.   The  cuts  showing  their  mode  of  pruning. 
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disbudding,  covering  bare  spaces  on  the  stem,  &c.,  scattered 
throughout  this  chapter,  fully  explain  the  regular  and  close- 
pruning  French  system — any  garden  wall  with  a  Peach  tree 
will  illustrate  our  own. 


Fig.2578hows  a  shoot  thaton  its  first  pruning  was  cutback  to 
four  or  five  inches,  bore  two  good  fruit,  and  furnished  four  shoots. 
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How  these  are  to  be  dealt  with  is  explained  in  the  illustration, 
and  all  other  important  operations  in  those  that  follow  it. 

The  garden  of  M.  Cherallier  is  less  extensive  than  that 
of  the  better  known  M.  Lep^e,  but  certainly  displays 
examples  of  cultiyation  not  anywhere  to  be  surpassed ;  and 
no  person  interested  in  fruit-growing  should  Tisit  the  town 
without  seeing  it.  The  first  impression  is  very  good,  for  the 
outer  side  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  admirable  specimens 
of  Peach  trees,  the  narrow  strip  fimning  the  border  in  which 


Fio.  254.  Fio.  255. 


Leftfof  Ptuch  Tne  attnc  keil  by  the  Ftaoh  Sboot  atUok«d  hj 

Cloqnp,  adiseai*''  rruix  «!  by  8iuMen  do^QO. 

cold  at  the  comiuuaceiueut  of 

vKgetalioB. 

they  arc  planted  being  cut  off  from  the  road-side  by  a 
fragile  fence  covered  with  vines.  To  merely  walk  alon<^  this 
wall,  without  entering  the  garden  at  all,  would  repay  the 
visitor,  so  perfect  are  the  trees  in  health,  bearing,  and 
training;.  Overhead  is  a  permanent  coping  of  plaster,  and 
immediately  liencath  it,  and  at  intenals  of  three  or  four  feet, 
the  spokes  of  old  wheels  project  eighteen  inches ;  on  these 
are  placed  the  temporary  copings  of  boards  or  mats  in  spring 
in  this  very  paradisiacal  climate.    In  the  garden  the  same 
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admirable  enltine  everywhere  preraOs.  Tbm  walls  are  as 
wUte  is  mow, — ^tkey  are  whitewashed  eveiy  year,  with  a 
Tiew  to  ihe  extermination  of  insects, — and  the  trees  are  of 
the  brightest  and  healthiest  green — quite  a  pleasure  to  look 
upon.  Hie  knuckle  end  of  the  leg-bone  of  a  sheep  projects 
fixnn  the  wall,  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  inches  only,  and 
at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  These 
are  placed  so  as  to  firmly  fix  the  temporary  coping  in 
spring.  Tlic  boards  or  neat  frames  of  straw  arc  placed  be- 
neath the  j)ennauent  coping  and  on  tlic  8uj)port8.  The  space 
between  coping  and  brackets  being  very  narrow,  there  is 
considerable  support  afforded  the  temporary 
covering,  especially  at  the  back  part;  by  at- 
taching an  eye  to  its  under  surface,  and 
firmly  tying  it  with  a  twig  of  (wier,  wire,  or 
strong  twine,  to  the^bone  projecting  so  neatly 
and  firmly  below,  it  is  perfectly  secured 
from  all  danger  of  removal  by  winds.  The 
cold  rains  which  occur  during  the  several 
months  while  the  trees  are  in  bud  and  flower, 
and  all  the  time  the  shoots  and  newlv  formed 
fruit  are  tender,  run  off  the  plaster  coping 
on  to  the  temporary  one,  and  from  it  safe 
bevond  the  trees,  while  radiation  and  conse- 
qucutly  frost  are  effiectuaUy  prevented  from 
doing  harm. 

To  supper  that  this  thoughtful  protection  is 
merely  necessary  for  the  flowers  and  to  secure  fruit  is  a  fallacy; 
a  little  temporary  co]ung  is  improvised  here  even  over  quite 
young  trees  without  a  fruit  on  them,  simply  to  guard  their 
leaves  in  spring  from  the  maladies  consequent  upon  the 
extreme  cold  and  many  vicissitudes  of  the  French  climate  at 
that  season.  This  extemporized  coping  is  simply  formed  by 
placing  little  wooden  brackets  against  the  wall  at  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground^  and  placing  thereon  a  thin  rough 
board.  Such  a  thing  is  never  thought  of  in  England,  where 
there  ia  of  ocmrte  quite  aa  much  necessity  for  it.  The  effect 
of  the  sun  on  the  stem  and  larger  branches  of  the  tree  is 
alto  guarded  againat^  pieoea  of  baxk  or  boardi  being  placed 


Sinull  Wooden 
Coping  used  to 
protect  jromig 
in 
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before  the  short  hole  or  base  of  the  tree,  the  main  branches 
on  the  upper  parts  )mng  carefully  shaded  bj  training  ofer 
them  the  yonng  branches  of  the  current  yearns  wood. 

The  black  marks  seen  on  the  white  walls  are  lines 
which  the  main  branches  of  the  trees  are  to  follow.  In 

some  cases  they  are  quite 
P^e<S57.  simple  Tertical  or  horizon- 

tal lines,  aocording  as  tiie 
form  to  be  attained  may 
require;  in  other  placea 
they  form  crowns,  eagles, 
initial  letters,  flourishes, 
&c. ;  for  though  the  culti- 
vator generally  prefers  sim- 
ple and  defiidte  forms,  he 
is  also  proud  of  his  akill  in 
overoomiug  difficulties  of 
trainings  and  showa  it  by 
these  curiously  and  very 
successfully  trained  trees 
against  his  walls.  M. 
Chevallier  is,  however,  a 
younger  cultivator  than  M. 
Lopcrc,  aud  has  not  his 
curiosities  in  this  way  per- 
fect as  yet,  but  there  is 
every  si^ni  that  his  fancy 
trees  will  be  even  more 
and  remarkable 

lumisu  Buwiui  lur  luo  luiiuwinic  veur ;    ,i  •  i  r  ■\  r     t  ^ 

BramaiDs  to  c«rrj  the  fruit,  and  the  than  those  ot  iM.  Lcpere. 

shoot  is  cut  at  A.  Cut  B  would  only  It  m  only  just  to  state  that 

be  applied  if  thoot  B  ^  not  bow  ,  ,      .  i     ^    •  j 

floww-bttda,  these    ela li  <  >  i  a  t  ely  -  trained 

trees  bear  fi x  ( ly  and  well ; 
but  except  for  curiosity's  sake  or  for  show,  they  should 
not  be  attempted. 

Branches  of  trees  like  that  in  Fig.  253,  fifteen  feet  long, 
were  three  inches  higher  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  a  diffe- 
rence which  scarcely  removed  them  trom  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion^ and  yet  sufficed  to  give  an  easy  ascent  to  the  sap^  and 


Second  Pmningof  Fruiting  Peach  Branch 

F  is  cut  at  D  alxne  two  wood-buds  to  elaborate 
furnish  shoota  for  the  following  year ; 
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prerent  all  tendency  of  the  brancli  to  shoot  Tigoioiisly  from 
any  point  near  the  base,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
branches  when  placed  exactly  in  the  horizontal  position. 
Apart  from  this,  the  growing  point  of  each  main  branch  is 
allowed  to  pash  freely  a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
sap  to  flow  regularly  through  the  branch,  and  not  halt  at  any 
one  point  to  the  detriment  of  all.  Grafting  by  approach  is 
practised  to  cOTcr  naked  branches.  Eour  to  five  hundred 
fruit  are  gathered  from  the  best  trees,  or  an  average  of  about 
ten  fruit  per  m^tre  of  fruiting  branch.  Cheap  and  rather 
thin  planks,  abont  twenty  inches  wide^  are  preferred  for  the 
temporary  coping ;  walls  twelve  feet  high  would  be  bene- 
fited by  a  few  inches  more.  Cor- 
dons of  Calville  Bhmc  and  other  256. 
fine  Apples  are  planted  plentifrilly 
on  the  spaces  between  the  trees; 
no  matter  how  wdl  the  walls 
are  covered,  there  is  always  space 
for  cordon  trees  between  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  branches  having 
a  veiy  gradual  upward  inclination. 
M.  Chevallier's  garden  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  trees  in 

it   are   models  Ot   beauty  and  of  ^^^^  of  preserving  the  Lower 

*  .   .  .  '  Part  of  the  Stoma  from  the 

perfect  traming.  lieat  of  the  Son. 

We  will  nest  visit  the  garden  of 

M.  Lepte.  It  is  Isrge,  and  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  oblong 

spaces  whidi  are  surrounded  1^  Peach  walls,  both  walls  and 

ground  being  well  covered  and  cropped — neat,  dean,  and 

in  an  respects  satis&ctoty.   Hie  Peach  is  tiie  favourite 

subject,  but  neat  pyramidal  and  cordon  Pear  and  Apple 

trees  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  the  place  is  altogether 

many  degrees  above  the  ordinary  type  of  Rench  fruit  or 

kitchen  gardens.   Then  are  two  entrances  to  M.  Lepire^s 

establishment,  and  it  may  not  be  amias  to  say  that  the  finer 

examples  of  cultivation  are  those  nearest  the  one  approached 

by  a  narrow  lane>like  road,  whidi  is  margined  on  each  side 

by  Peach  walls.   Outside  the  entnmoe  of  the  walls  there 
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is  a  amail  comer  of  groand,  where  against  a  wall  may  be 
seen  several  capital  examples  of  Peach  trees^tlie  finest  being 
trained  after  what  is  called  the  Cm6  iansL  This  is  much 
admired  by  the  best  caltivators,  bat  they  prefer  and  gene* 
rally  adopt  the  Palmette  forms,  and  say  they  are  the  best* 
The  Candelabmm  form  is  alao  to  be  seen  in  fine  oondition  in 


Fio.  2.-9. 


Fruiting  Bn\n.  h  of  Pt  adi  submitted  to  tln^  i]i\r^  year's  pninin.!?.  D,  which 
hfts  l^rne  the  fniit  of  the  past  jaax,  is  cut  at  A  ;  the  wood-buds  below  F 
will  fiireiih  frnitiDg  dioote  br  tha  toUowiDg  jear ;  sod  C  bear  tb«  frdt 
cIUm  oonbg  lammw. 

this  out-of-the-way  nook ;  it  is  simply  trniiied  by  raising 
vertical  branches  from  horizontal  ones  niuiiing  along  near 
the  bottom  of  the  wall.  But  as  to  the  tonu  itself,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  so  mucii  importance — the  two  cliiet  points  are 
covering  the  walls  and  the  treatment  of  the  frtiiting  branch. 
Yet  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  forms  adu|)ted  by  the 
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most  auccesBM  growers,  who,  however,  are  sure  to  fasve 
several  trees  most  fantastically  trained.  They  will  tell  yon 
that  form  is  not  a  matter  <Mf  so  rnnch  consequence,  bnt, 
nevertheless,  certain  forms  are  preferred,  and  certain  prin- 
ciples strictly  adhered  to. 

A  yery  old  man,  dressed  in*  a  blonse,  is  moving  along  the 
vails  nailing  in  the  shoots  here  and  there,  and  with  him  a 
dozen  young  men,  his  pupils.  This  is  M.  Lep^,  who  has 
a  class  twice  a  week.    Incidentally  I  may  say  that  the 


Fio.  260.  Fw.  261. 


Jhnoinjr  to  raphoe  old  fnnt-timr:    RmwH «f tbe precodinf; op«mt5on.  Bis 
wood-budtt  are  developed  at  the         cut  at  C  ;  K  l>ears  fruit,  ainl  G  wchhI- 
base,  an- 1  alt  the  »booto  are  out       buda  i  aud  thus  the  spur  u  reoewed. 
diarp  off,  aa  at  A. 

principle* of  giving  a  foU  eiplanation  of  their  system  of 
doing  anything  well,  animates  all  French  gardeners  more 
or  less.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  an  nnusuaUy  soccossful 
English  market  gardener  or  fruit  grower  calling  a  dass 
round  him  at  a  low  fee,  or  no  fee  at  all?  The  French, 
though  proud  of  their  success  in  this  way,  are  careful  to 
give  it  the  fullest  posnble  ventilation ;  and  those  who  attend 
here  cannot  fail  to  leam  the  colture  of  the  Peach  as  well  as 
need  be,  if  so  disposed,  for  the  master  glides  along  the  wall, 
and  stops  and  nails  in  the  shoots,  and  cuts  out  the  foremost 
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branches  here  and  there  that  are  not  wanted  for  next  year's 
work ;  and,  in  short,  doei  and  explains  everything  before  his 
pupils.  He  has  been  cultivating  Peaches  here  for  a  couple 
of  generations,  and  certainly  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
molt.  He  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  gardening  in  England, 
and  I  told  him  we  could  beat  him  in  most  things,  bat  not 
with  the  Peach,  and  that  he  was  indisputably  the  Emperor 
of  Peach-growers. 

Entering  the  garden,  your  eye  for  a  moment  rests  upon 
the  perfectly-corered  walls,  but  presently  the  ftmous  Napo- 


Bm^i  TVbm  tciined  to  fom  tliafr  OirB«r%  None  HSOnrt 


leon  Peach  presents  itself.  It  is  in  good  health,  but  looks 
a  little  weak  about  the  central  letters.  It  is,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  beautifully  trained,  and  a  striking  evidence  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a  skilfbl  pruning.  Looking  in  another 
direction  another  specimen  quite  diiforent  £rom  the  Nipoleon 
presents  itself,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  the  letters  of  the 
owner's  name— LEPEBE.  It  is  against  a  high  and  very 
white  wall,  and  at  a  long  distance  the  letters  stand  out 
quite  clearly,  while,  upon  approaching  the  tree,  the 
abundance  of  fruit  and  regularity  of  good  wood  are  equally 
satisfoctory.   The  letters  complete,  a  shoot  is  taken  from 

o  o 
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the  top  of  each,  aad  these  are  united  in  a  somewhat  arching 
line  above,  »nd  spread  oat  i^in  into  a  crown  over 
the  name,  w  hile  on  each  side  a  sin^^le  tree  springs  up,  and, 
forming  a  border  for  the  letterS|  spreads  out  above  into  a 
triple  flourish  on  each  side  of  the  crown.  It  is  a  finer  object 
than  the  Napoleon,  and  bears  a  splendid  crop.  The  sketch 
gives  but  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  whidk 
I  by  no  means  figure  here  by  way  of  recommending  it  or 
similar  curious  forms,  but  simply  to  sliuw  the  mastery  at- 
tained over  the  trees.  Such  a  fanciful  form  i?^  interesting 
in  a  great  Peach  garden,  where  the  grower  wishes  to  show 
his  skill,  but  is  useless  for  private  gardens  or  for  general 
purposes.  It  should  be  added  that  the  formation  of  the 
LEPERE  was  much  easier  than  that  of  the  NAPOLEON 
tree,  inasmuch  as  a  plant  is  devoted  to  every  letter  in  the 
former. 

The  well-made  walU  all  mn  east  and  west,  and  are  placed 
within  about  ten  yards  of  each  other.  This  proximity  of 
the  walls  makes  the  scene  quite  different  from  what  we  have 
in  England.  It  is  done  so  that  many  walla  may  be  accom- 
modated on  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  th^  are  also 
effective  in  concentrating  the  heat  and  for  sheltering.  The 
ground  is  thus  divided  into  very  long  narrow  strips,  the  white 
walls  covered  with  the  freah  green  of  healthy  Peach  trees,  and 
the  ground  planted  with  fruit  trees,  Strawberries,  and  Aspa- 
ragus. The  soil  is  of  a  calcareoua  nature,  and  the  long 
atripa  enclosed  by  the  walla  are  generally  about  fourteen  yaids 
across.  The  syriuge  is  rarely  or  never  used,  sulphur  being 
the  remedy  for  spider.  The  ground  was  in  all  cases  mulched 
near  the  trees,  a  wide  alley  being  left ;  and  for  preparation 
of  the  border  they  simply  trench  and  manure  the  ground  ;i 
couple  of  feet  deep,  and  about  six  feet  wide.  The  trees  arc 
pruned  on  the  apor  ayatem,  and  as  for  their  shapes,  tlu  y  are  * 
many,  in  addition  to  the  alphabetical  ones  alluded  to  above. 
The  Taille  en  Candelabve  ia  one  of  the  handsomest  aiul  must 
useful.  To  form  it  two  brandies  are  taken  to  the  ri^'ht  and 
left  along  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  From  the  uppermost, 
single  shoots  are  taken  at  regular  intervals  to  the  top  of  the 
wall — the  lower  branch  simply  running  along  to  the  end  and 
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risiug  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  in  other  words,  forming  a 
great  oblong  frame  for  the  interior.  Then  there  is  the  Taille 
k  la  Montreuil,  a  sort  of  fan-tail,  but  with  the  divisions  some- 
what far  from  the  base  in  most  cases,  and  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  common  horizontal  mode  of  training,  which  we 
employ  so  much  for  the  Pear,  but  never  for  the  Peach.  These 
seem  favourite  varieties,  and  by  their  means  the  walls  are 
perfectly  covered — if  indeed  one  can  draw  any  distinctiou 


Fio.  264. 


Spring  aspect  of  Fruit  Garden  formed  in  North  Germany  bjr  M.  Lcp«re  fila, 
OD  the  same  plan  as  the  l>«Bt  gardciu  at  Mootreuil. 


between  the  walls  here,  which  are  all  as  fresh-looking  as  a 
meadow  in  May. 

A  form  presenting  the  advantage  of  the  cordon,  without 
its  too  confined  and  unnatural  development,  is  very  common. 
It  is  pro})erly  termed  the  U,  bearing  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  letter  much  elongated.  Frequently  this  is 
doubled,  and  a  tree  with  four  ascending  branches  obtained. 
These  forms  are  excellent  for  poor  ground,  or  that  in  which 
the  Peach  grows  with  but  little  vigour.  The  number  of 
fruit  borne  by  the  finer  examples  of  trees  here  rusu  from 
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four  to  five  hundred,  and  this  without  injuring  tlic  troe  in 
the  lpn«t  dcg-ree.  As  to  the  i^inchin^  of  the  summer  shoots 
after  they  are  hiid  in,  it  is  done  acconling  to  their  strength  ; 
but  the  greater  number  are  pinched  at  from  six  to  ten 
incheH,  and  the  hit  era!  branehes  that  sprinp'  froin  these  are 
of  course  pinelied  al-^o,  while  weak  shortish  branches  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  extension.  The  pruning  is 
distinct  from  ours  in  this  :  it  is  done  on  tlie  spur,  and  not 
on  the  cutting-oat  principle.    We  generally  leave  the  shoots 


Fig.  265. 


Fig.  266. 


Mode  of  Pinining  to  cover  bare 

spacf-s  oil  the  bnuiclics  of 
Peach  trees,  firMt  ytmr.  The 
shoots  arimiig  from  the  buda 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  air-  allowed 
to  grow  freely,  and  are  nailed 
indiirisgtlie 


BosdH  of  preoedini;  opemtion,  Moond  y«ar. 
A,  B,  C,  D  ar«'  tilt;  sl  ootH  ili-vi'ldji.  J  fnviii 
the  buds  to  which  the  muqo  letters  refer  in 
the  ]ireced)ng  fignra.  Tfala  figure  ebowa 
the  aj>{>*>aruioe  of  tho  brandiei  Won  tlift 
pruning. 


of  the  past  year  long,  and  cat  away  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
wood;  here  the  branches  are  conducted  in  straight  lines 
and  regularly  sparred  in  every  jetar,  fndt  and  wood  bads 
being  left  at  the  base  according  to  the  jadgment  of  the 
cultivator.  The  wood  of  the  cnxrent  year  is  laid  in  against 
the  wsU  with  nsils  and  shreds  jnst  in  oar  own  way,  only 
thicker,  as  of  coarse  mast  be  the  case  when  a  close  array  of 
spam  flJong  eadi  shoot  has  to  be  obtained.   There  can  be 
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little  doubt  that  this  system  is  better  than  our  own,  and 
perfectly  suited  for  our  wants,  i)rovidcd  we  take  care  to 
protect  the  young  shoots  aud  tiowcrs  in  spring,  as  commoa 
sense  directs. 

In  passing  along  by  the  walls,  grafting  by  approach  may 
be  seen  in  opcraticju  here  and  there,  with  the  object  of 
covering  naked  spots,  strengthening  shoots,  and  even  adding 
a  young  shoot  to  the  base  of  an  old  spur  that  has  become 
too  long.    An  interesting  example  of  its  utility  was  shown 


Fui.  267. 


Fio.  268. 


mana^pnient  of  the  Pffurh. 
The  ihooUi  above  the  fruit  are  re- 
UiauA  itonped,  A,  A  ramoTed, 
and  the  two  lower  shoots  furnish 
the  fimiling  wood  for  the  following 


Shoot  of  PiBecb  without  Fruit :  the 
brancbei  A.  which  would  have  been 
nt«ned  bed  the  ihoot  bonie  a  crop, 
bocomc  nsolcBs,  and  the  shoot  B  is 
cut  at  C  to  favour  the  devvlupment 
of  D,  D,  which  will  be  the  '  " " 
bnnehee  of  the  loUowing  Tear. 


by  the  outer  branch  of  a  tree.  It  is  considered  very 
desirable  that  the  lower  and  outer  branch  of  a  Palmctte 
Yerrier  should  be  the  strongest  and  highest  of  all,  so  as  to 
secure  a  flow  of  sap  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  flow  rapidly  towards  the  higher  parts,  and 
thus  spoil  all.  In  one  case,  one  of  the  outer  branches 
was  feeble  and  delicate,  and  did  not  seem  to  push  much 
more  than  to  the  bend,  from  whence  it  ought  to  have  grown 
strong  to  the  top  of  the  walL   A  healthy  and  vigorons 
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shoot  of  a  neighbouring  tree  was  worked  on  it  by  approach, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  single  season  the  desired  strength 
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was  obtained,  and  the  shoot  went  vigorously  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  Not  only  are  the  pruner's  best  precautions  taken 
to  secure  abundance  of  vigour  and  sap  in  the  lower  parts 
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of  the  specimen,  but  slow-growing  and  not  very  vigorous 
kinds  are  grafted  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  tree, 
so  as  to  prevent  in  the  completest  manner  the  tendency 
which  the  sap  has  to  rush  towards  the  higher  points.  To 
show  the  difference  between  cultivators,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  that  M.  Leperc  considers  this  precaution  indis- 
l)cusable ;  wliile  another  distinguished  cultivator  in  the 
same  neighbourlioo<l  does  not  practise  it  at  all,  but  pinches 
the  upper  shoots  and  deprives  them  of  leaves  when  too 
vigorous^  and  thus  preserves  the  most  perfect  health  in  his 

Tm.  170.  Tm,  nu 


Di8lraddinf»  of  the  Peach,  second  year.  DiKbiuMincj  of  the  FbmIl  Rocond  year. 

C  and  A  are  reDioTed;  K  U,  fur-  If  no  fniit  be  borne  onE,  it  is  cut  at 

nieb  the  wood  for  the  mkomiag  leaving  G  to  fnmiih  the  fridting 

year.  wood  for  the  foUowi^g  jeer. 


trees.  This  repulsion  of  the  sap  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
trees  is  also  slightly  effected  by  the  use  of  the  wide 
temporary  coping,  which  guards  against  frost  and  keeps  the 
growth  down  by  partly  excluding  light  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall.  When  it  is  lemored^  and  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  the  sap  has  flowed  so  freely 
into  the  lower  branches  that  but  little  trouble  is  required 
to  keep  the  tree  in  a  perfectly  equable  state,  all  parts  of 
the  wall  doing  a  full  amount  of  work.  1  noticed  some 
walls  alongside  a  road  at  Montreuil  made  of  blocks  of 
plaster  two  feet  long,  one  foot  high^  and  five  inchet 
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thick,  forming  a  strong  and  presentable  wall.  The  blocks 
arc  sold  at  sixty  francs  per  hundred.  Tlic  walls  are 
about  nine  feet  high,  and  have  a  coping  of  plaster 
six  inches  wide.  Plaster  is  very  cheap  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, being  dug  up  in  (piarries  (juite  near  to  tlie  gardens, 
and  thus  it  is  ca^y  to  form  a  neat  and  thin  projection  from 
the  ridge  of  plaster  which  forms  the  top  of  the  wall,  by 
placing  boards  underneath  till  the  coping  sets.  This  pro- 
tection is  more  necessary  at  the  west  and  south  tlian  at  the 
east,  the  cold  rains  being  more  feared  than  frost,  and  more 
difficult  to  gaard  against ;  for  while  a  narrow  coping  will 


Fio.  272. 


Graftine  hj  approach  to  fnrDisb  bare  spaoea  on  the  main  branches  of  the 
Peach  Tree.  Tho  second  spring  after  eraAing,  when  the  Grail  hM 
firmly  united,  the  shoot  D  is  cut  at  C,  and  B  forma  a  well.placed  shoot 

save  the  trees  from  firostj  it  is  not  so  effectiYe  against 
driving  cold  rains.  A  finer  crop  could  not  be  desired 
than  was  visible  everywhere  here  on  the  day  of  my  jimt, 
5ih  J  oly^  1868.  It  is  particularly  noiioeable  that,  no  matter 
what  form  of  tree  is  adopted^  all  the  firniting  branches  are 
higher  at  Hie  apex  than  the  base,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
horiiontal  line,  as  is  the  case  with  us.  Perhaps  to  the 
passing  visitor  some  of  the  trees  in  their  full  summer  dress 
might  appear  to  have  theur  branches  horiiontally  placed ; 
but  even  in  cases  where  there  is  most  room  for  the 
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supposition,  the  outer  ends  of  the  shoots  are  several  inches 
higher  than  where  thej  spring  from  the  ascending  axis. 

Many  cordons  are  to  he  seen  in  abundant  bearing  in 
the  garden,  both  against  the  walls  and  in  the  open.  The 
Calvilles  against  the  walls  were  very  good,  and  were 
not  slways  confined  to  a  single  line,  but  were  snperimposed. 
It  is  a  better  plan  to  confine  them  to  a  single  stem,  allowing 
that  to  elongate  as  much  as  space  will  permit,  that  jb^  if 
the  space  to  be  covered  is  a  mere  narrow  strip  ot  wall,  as  is 
the  case  under  these  Peach  trees,  and  the  object  be  to  secure 
a  crop  of  the  finest  firait.  Some  of  the  Calrille  and  other 
Apples  to  be  seen  here  on  cordons  have  nut>brown  scars 


Multiple  Grafting  by  approach,  to  famiah  baro  snaceB  on  tll0  stems  of 
Peach  Trees.  A,  A,  A,  ligatorea  ot  Grafts. 


near  the  apex,  showing  where  the  destructive  worm  has 
been  cut  out  ;  by  taking  it  in  time  the  fruit  is  saved, 
and  this  attention,  which  woukl  be  ridiculous  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  fruit,  is  repaid  in  tlio  case  of  the  Calville, 
for  the  very  finest  specimens  of  which  four  francs  each 
are  sometimes  received  by  the  owner  of  this  garden. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  price  is  for  fruit  quite 
exceptional  both  as  to  a])j)carance  and  size.  There 
are  specimens  of  the  Peach  trained  as  cordons  bear- 
ing plenty  of  fruit,  but  they  present  few  advantages 
in  this  case  that  should  make  them  be  preferred  to 
forms  that  are  more  fuUjr  developed.    It  is  not  with  them. 
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M  wiih  the  Apple  on  the  Paradise  stodc,  a  union  tbat  indncet 

a  Tery  dwarf  devdopmenty 
Fio.  S74.  \jiat,  on  the  eontrary^in  con- 

sequence of  being  confined 
to  a  single  stem«  they  are 
apt  to  push  too  Yigoronsly. 
M.Lepfaie  had  not  a  word  to 
say  in  fKwaat  of  the  system. 

The  U  form  is  so  pretty, 
snccessfol,  and  generally 
adopted  thatthe  fbllowingon 
its  formation  by  M.  Lepcre 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  nsefiil. 

"This  graceful  form  is 
very  easy  to  estabUsh,  and 
I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  those  amateurs  who  have 
but  little  wall  space  to 
devote  to  Peach-growiog. 
Peach  trees  planted  in  this 
way  afford  the  means  of 
growing  a  number  of  varie- 
ties in  a  small  compacts, 
and  of  speedily  obtaining  a 
well  trained  tree  in  full  bcari"?-  After  having  chosen 
healthy  trees  eighteen  months  old  full  of  buds  at  the  baae, 
they  are  cut  down  to  within 
eight  inches  of  the  graft  at  the 
time  of  planting.  "When  the 
first  leaves  begin  to  appear,  two 
well  placed  shoots  situated  about 
six  inches  above  the  graft  are 
chosen,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stem.  These  arc  intended  to 
form  the  two  main  branches  that 
are  afterwards  to  be  trained  in 
the  U  shape.    The  ends  of  these 

two  branches  are  then  turned  ...  ,  . 

directly  upwards^  care    being  KaOBag. 


DeUils  of  tlic  preceding  Figures :  C,  in- 
eision  of  l  ap'  jMirtion  of  stem  ;  D,  prc- 
panUion  of  shoot  ioteoded  to  Amusli  it. 


Fre.  S75. 
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taken  that  the  extremities  are  perfectly  free,,  so  that  their 
development  may  not  be  iiiteifcrcd  with. 

"  The  space  to  be  given  in  planting  when  the  soil  is  of  the 
best  kind  is  about  a  yard  to  each  tree,  winch  wiii  leave 
an  interval  of  eighteen  inches  between  each  principal  vertical 
branch,  thus  allowino^  sufficient  room  for  nailing  in  the  sum- 
mer shoots.  li(  11  the  soil  is  not  so  favourable  for  Peach- 
growing;,  the  trees  can  be  planted 
two  yards  from  each  other  and 
trained  in  the  form  of  the  double 
U.  In  this  ease,  as  in  the  other, 
the  principal  branches  will  be 
eighteen  inches  apart.  Three 
years  ago  I  planted  on  a  southern 
aspect  some  Peach  trees  in  the 
form  of  the  single  U.  They  yield 
on  an  average  one  hundred 
Peaches  each  every  year.  The 
irall  against  which  they  are 
trained  is  ten  feet  high,  and 
they  were  in  fall  beanng  the 
third  year. 

"  I  give  the  preference  to  this 
form  over  the  obliqnc  cordon  be- 
cause, the  principal  branches  be- 
ing trained  in  a  perfectly  upright  jf^^ 
position^  the  sap  is  more  eqimUjr 
divided  amongst  the  mtaller 
Bhoots,  and  if  a  tree  or  two 
happen  to  die  in  a  faHj  formed 
plantatbn,  the  place  they  oc- 
cupy on  the  wall  which  thus  be- 
comes empty  is  not  shaded  by  the 

branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  dead  trees  can 
therefore  be  easily  replaced  by  yonng  snl]jecta  from  the 
nurseiy.  This  is  a  great  advantage  for  amateurs,  who 
have  not  always  fall  grown  trees  to  fill  np  bare  spaces. 
In  the  oblique  form  the  inclined  position  which  each 
Jaree  is  subjected  to  at  the  time  of  coming  into  leaf,  causes 


Fenoh  Tree  in  the  double  U  form. 
One  ride  it  left  nofiinilebed  to 
show  tlie  praf'tice  of  markhig 
on  Uie  wftiu  the  mitline  wbicn 
the  trse  U  to  usnne  boTore  be- 
^nmiig  to  trun  it. 
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a  disturbance  all  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  branch  when 
conBtant  watchfulness  of  training  is  not  pursued.  Besides^  if 
several  trees  happen  to  die,  and  the  only  trees  available 
to  replace  them  are  those  from  the  nursery,  the  place  they 
will  occupy  on  the  wall  will  be  shaded  by  the  brandies  of  the 
old  trees,  and  the  young  ones  will  be  iigured  for  want 
of  light  and  air.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  U  fonn  is 
the  most  easy  to  train,  the  most  graceful  to  the  eye,  and 
more  prolific  than  the  oblique/'  I  have  in  many  parts 
of  France  seen  fine  results  obtained  by  trees  grown  on 
this  simple  principle.    Occasionally  the  points  of  trees 


parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  particularly  if  its  culture 
were  made  a  speciality  of,  as  it  is  in  France.  When 
cultivators  devote  themselves  entirely  to  a  subject,  they 
soon  learn  all  its  wants,  and  moreover,  attend  to  them 
at  the  right  moment — a  great  point.  But  it  is  very  diffe- 
rent with  private  gardeners  generally,  whose  hands  are 
very  lull  of  other  matters  in  spring  and  early  summer,  a 
time  when  the  Peach  requires  much  atteution ;  the 
result  being  that  it  is  too  ofteu  neglected  for  a  week  or  two 
at  that  sea^sou,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  health  to  the  trees. 
There  does  not  seem  much  hcly  for  tlm  in  private  gardens. 


trained  in  the  U  and  double  U 
forms  axe  united  by  grafting  hj 


Beach  in  many  of  the  southern 
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and  the  only  hope  ia  that,  hj  the  cropping  of  the  borders  aa 
elsewhere  suggoted,  gavdenen  genenJly  may  find  it  worth 
while  to  devote  more  attention  to  walls  than  they  usually  da 
I  think  it  a  matter  for  regret  that  public  attention  has 
been  to  some  extent  called  away  from  the  many  uses  and 
advantages  of  walls  in  onr  cUmate^  and  that  we  have  made 
no  piogzess  in  protecting  or  mMioging  wall  trees  corre- 
sponding with  our  advances  in  other  respects.  Some  persons 
hare  gone  so  &r  as  to  say  that  garden  walls  ought  to  be 
abolided  sltogeth^.  One  cannot  believe  that  such  people 
can  ever  have  seen  the  excellent  results  produced  by  wdl* 
managed  garden  walls— results  aa  beautiful  as  profitable. 
Why,  even  if  we  could  erect  glass-houses  by  the  economical 
aid  of  a  magic  wand,  the  good  fruit-grower  would  still  find 
uses  for  a  large  extent  of  wall  sur&oe.  Am  things  are  at 
present,  all  tliould  aim  at  greater  success  in  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  wall  trees — a  thoroughly  practical 
and  attainable  aim.  Our  chief  want  of  success  now  is  due  to 
not  preserving  the  flowers  and  tender  young  leaves  from 
the  sleetj  cold  rains,  and  fimt,  during  the  cold  and  change- 
able spring  common  to  northern  Eranoe  and  the  British 
Isles. 
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THE  MARKKT  OAKOENS  Of  FARIS. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  miuute  division  of 
property  in  land  jretards  the  improvemi nt  r>f  a*n'icnltiirc  in 
France.  It  may  be  so  fanning,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  hold  good  witb  mai-kut  gardens.  Tho«e  in  and  around 
Paris  are  very  small,  but  they  are  the  best  and  moat 
thoroughly  cultivated  patches  of  ground  I  have  ever  seen. 
Every  span  of  the  earth  is  at  work  ;  and  cleanliness,  rapid 
rotation,  deep  culture,  abundant  food  and  wntcr  to  the 
crops — in  a  wordi  every  wtne  of  good  cultivation— are 
tborc  to  be  seen.  I  doubt  very  much  if  such  good  results 
could  be  obtained  by  a  larger  system,  and  certainly  in  no 
part  of  Britain  is  the  ground,  whether  garden  or  farm,  so 
thoroughly  cultivated,  or  rendered  nearly  as  productive,  as  in 
these  little  family  gardens,  as  they  may  be  called,  for 
they  are  usually  no  larger  than  admits  of  the  owner's  eye 
seeing  the  condition  of  eveiy  crop  in  the  garden  at  once. 
The  Paris  market  gardeners  as  a  class  keep  to  them* 
selves,  marry  among  themselves,  and  seem  content  with 
about  as  much  ground  as  gives  occupation  to  their  family. 
They  are  as  a  rule  a  prosperous  dass.  The  gardens  vaiy 
in  sin  from  one  to  two,  and  occasionally  three  acres, 
are  usually  walled  in  and  furnished  with  a  cottage,  a  few 
sheds,  and  a  well. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  our  English  cities  the  price  of 
ground  is  high — according  to  our  scale,  that  around  Paris 
is  very  high  indeed.  From  information  gathered  on  the 
spot,  during  September  last,  I  may  say  the  rent  varies 
from  24^.  to  SSL  per  acre.  On  entering  a  market  garden 
the  tenant  has  to  pay  in  addition  to  his  rent  from  200/,  to 
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COO/,  for  stock,  fixtures,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  dig  deep 
to  get  a  return  under  these  conditions ! 

Manure  forms  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  ex- 
penses of  these  gardens.    One  market  gardener  of  the  first 


Fin.  278. 


class  paid  500  fr.  (20/.)  a 
month  for  manure.  His 
garden  was  about  three  Eng- 
lish acres  in  extent,  which 
is  much  beyond  the  average 
size.  Manure  would  appear 
to  be  dearer  than  in  Lon- 
don, from  three  to  four  francs 
per  horse  being  paid  for  it. 
Five  francs  a  month  arc  paid 
for  that  of  each  omoibus 
horse.  These  being  in  Paris 
all  strong,  large,  well-nur- 
tured stallions,  their  manure 
is  the  more  valuable  It  is 
usually  piled  in  heaps  near  the  entrance  to  the  market 
gardens.  Some  of  the  crops  arc  absolutely  growing  in  nothing 
but  decomposed  manure ;  and  it  is  used  profusely  for  every- 
thing. From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  market  gardeners  have  no  use  for  hotbeds,  and  yet 


Pump  used  in  the  Market  (lardons 
of  I'ariii. 
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every  day  there  arrives  one  or  more  loads  of  stable  manure, 
all  of  which  is  piled  iuto  rick-likc  heaps,  to  be  used  chiefly  in 
winter  and  spring.  In  November  they  commence  to  make 
the  hotbeds,  and  as  hot  dung  arriyes  eyery  day  they  mix 
with  it  that  which  has  been  gathered  during  the  summei^ 
thus  insuring  beds  giving  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

But  a  more  important  and  expensive  item  is  the  watering. 
The  Parisian  market  gardener,  if  not  a  scientific  man,  would 
appear  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  by  £ur  the  most 
important  constituent  of  vegetables  is  water.  As  a  rule,  the 
less  of  this  they  contain  the  worse  they  are.  It  is  owing  to 
the  abiiiidaat  watering  of  the  market  gardens,  more  espe- 
cially than  to  anything  else,  that  the  Paris  markets  are  in 
all  aorta  of  seasons  and  summers  better  supplied  with 

crisp,  fresh,  and   delicious  vege- 
Fio.  379.  tables  than  thoaeof  any  other  capital 

in  Europe.  Every  market  garden 
has  its  pump  worked  by  the  horse 
of  tiie  estabHshment — ^the  Naudin 
system  being  generally  preferred. 
From  this  the  water  is  con* 
dncted  into  old  barrela  neaify 
.  ^  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the 
W-e^ggtojjdb^M.*-  pound  at  legoUr  intemb  over 

the  gaiden,  and  from  these 
bamls  distributed  by  watering  pots.  These  axe  always 
of  copper^tbe  best  I  saw  being  ilat-sided  and  oblong 
instead  of  round-bodied.  Hie  handle  apringa  dean  from 
the  top  to  the  back  of  the  vessel,  so  that  when  filled 
and  cazried  by  the  workman  to  the  spot  he  wishes  to  water, 
he  merely  has  to  pitch  the  pots  (he  alwaya  uses  two  at  a 
time)  Ibrward  a  UtUe  and  let  his  hands  fiJl  back,  so  as  to 
hold  tlie  pot  in  the  poaition  which  most  fitvonra  the  pouring 
out  of  the  water.  The  pipe  being  very  wide,  and  the  rose 
broad  and  freely  perfinat^  with  large  holes,  the  water  ia 
discharged  almost  in  an  instant,  and  the  workman  again 
proceeds  to  his  barrel  dose  at  hand,  and  always  kept  filled 
from  the  pump.  Thorough  watering  is  thus  effected,  but 
it  involves  a  considerable  expendituro  for  labour,  one  or 
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two  men  being  nearly  always  employed  at  it  in  each  litUe 
garden  daring  the  sunny  months. 

The  system  of  watering  with  the  hose,  generally  adopted 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  market  gardeners :  it  is  already  used  by  several  of  them^ 
the  old  syatem  of  pots  and  tubs  being  done  away  with,  hk 
these  cases  the  pump  is  again  employed  to  elevate  the  water 
to  a  cistern  placed  a  few  yards  above  the  highest  point  of 
the  gardeUj  and  near  the  manure  heaps  and  sheds  of  the 
establishment.  1  examined  a  garden  thns  airangedj  and 
foond  the  system  very  satisfactory.  Twenty-seven  outlets 
for  the  water  were  established  over  the  sor&ce  of  a  garden 
abont  two  acres  in  extent.  To  these  a  hose  of  india-rabber 
is  attached,  with  a  few  feet  of  copper  tnbmg  and  a  large 
profbsely  perforated  copper  distributor  or  rose  at  its  other 
end.  From  this,  when  the  water  is  put  on,  it  flows  in  a  gentle 
but  dense  shower ;  and  the  apparatus  may  be  managed  by 
a Voman  or  a  boy.  The  hose  is  not  on  little  wheels  as  is  the 
one  used  in  the  roads  and  parksj  nor  can  it  be  by  any  means 
or  in  any  shape  dragged  over  the  growing  crops  that  occupy 
every  inch  of  the  ground  except  the  very  narrow  alleys 
between  the  squares  or  large  beds;  therefore  there  is  a  little 
contrivance  to  fsciHtate  its  use  without  injuring  any  of  the 
plants.  The  outlet,  we  will  say»  is  on  an  alley  crossing  the 
garden,  and  the  operator  wishes  his  hose  to  play  say  thirty 
feet^from  the  outlet,  and  up  one  of  the  narrow  footways 
that  leads  from  the  alley.  Three  UtHe  wooden  rollers  held 
together  on  one  jnece  of  iron  enable  him  to  do  this.  The 
following  simple  diagram  will  explain  it :  .  There  is  a 
little  wooden  roller  on  the  cross  bar,  and  one  short  one 
with  a  margin  on  each  of  the  upper  limbs — the  lower  points 
form  the  teeth,  and  are  stuck  in  the  earth.  Through  this, 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  the  india-rubber  hose  glides 
as  easily  as  a  snake,  without  hurting  a  leaf.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  of  each  outlet  is  sucli  that  a  twist  of  the  base 
of  the  hose  which  fits  it  is  made  to  turn  the  water  off  ur  on 
in  an  instant,  'ihis  very  satisfactory  apparatus  cost  its 
owner  abont  3000  francs.  Having  his  own  pump  there  is 
nothing  to  pay  for  the  water. 

H  H 
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Nobody  conld  pass  snddenly,  as  I  have  done,  from  oar  own 
markets  and  market  gardena  to  those  of  Paria  in  the  middle  of 
any  but  a  wet  summer  without  being  forcibly  taught  how 
advantageous  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  command  water  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  the  custom,  and  a  Teiy  frequent  one, 
among  the  horticultural  commnnityj  to  gmmUe  about 
our  climate — ^the  "  dull/'  ^  cloudy/'  changeable"  climate 
of  Britain ;  to  speak  of  that  of  other  countries  as  paradisaical, 
and  to  attribute  all  our  friilufes  to   want  of  sun/' 

In  1868  we  had  sun  enough  to  satisfy  an  Arab,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  -worst  ever  remembered  in  the  garden. 
It  was  natural  to  think  the  soft,  green  vegetables  would  suffer, 
but  everybody  hoped  the  heat  would  prove  favourable  to 
such  useful  members  of  the  Solanum  families  as  the  Potato 
and  Tomato;  whereas  the  Potatoes  proved  worse  than  if 
badly  blighted,  and  even  the  heat-loving  Tomato  dropped 
its  flowers  before  setting.  Radishes  disappeared  with  the 
dew  of  May.  The  Cabbage  tribe  presented,  everywhere 
that  they  had  not  completely  perished,  a  sad  spectaide — a 
mere  bony  framework  of  glaucous  vegetation,  with  all  the 
softer  parts  gnawed  away  by  hungry  tribes  of  vermin,  the 
only  things  that  flourished  with  the  heat.  In  this  condition 
the  Brassicaecse  were  sold,  and — the  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
appetite  of  the  public — cateu.  An  extensive  Loiulon  market 
gardener  showed  me  a  field  of  Celery  with  not  a  single  plant 
iu  it  good  or  large  enough  to  be  culled  for  seasoning,  and  at 
nearly  every  root  gnibs  gnawing  away  the  plant.  Those  who 
arc  aceustomod  to  realize  liinidreds  of  prmnds  for  a  crop, 
gathered  barely  us  mueh  of  it  as  Avould  nian.u  it  worth  while 
sending  to  the  luarket ;  while  the  private  growers  were  quite 
as  badly  ofl'.  During  the  month  of  July,  and  when  Cauli- 
flowers in  British  gardens  had  almost  disaj)pc\T,rcd,  I  mea- 
sured them  in  the  market  gardens  of  Paris  a  i'nut  iu  diameter, 
of  that  ])ure  ereamy  white  and  perfectly  dense  and  firm 
texture  M'hich  admirers  of  the  Cauliih^wcr  like  so  niueli. 
Strange  as  it  may  apj)car  to  some,  during  the  whole  of  the 
hot  weather  vegetables  of  the  primest  and  the  most  delicate 
quality  were  to  be  had  in  the  Paris  markets,  where  even 
greater  difficulties  had  to  be  met  by  the  cultivator. 
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Be  it  olMerrod  ihat  this  is  no  oontmt  of  1868 ;  it  is  the 
same  thing,  to  some  extent,  eveiy  year.  The  year  1867,  for 
example,  was  anything  but  a  diy  one ;  yet,  in  passing  through 
the  central  markets  at  Paris  during  the  month  of  July,  1867, 
with  an  excellent  cnltiTator  who  has  eveiy  couTenience  and 
good  ground  in  the  prettiest  and  richest  part  of  Surrey^  he 
vas  more  surprised  with  the  Badishes  and  young  Turnips  than 
with  anything  else.  ''We  cannot  get  anything  like  these 
at  this  season,^  said  he.  Of  oourse  not,  and  simply  because 
we  do  not  take  the  simplest  precautions  to  secure  them. 
We  have  them  when  the  weather  is  dewy  and  faTOorable, 
and  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  moist;  but  a  few  weeks 
of  dryness  puts  an  end  to  all  sudi  luxuries,  and  should  the 
drought  continue,  everything  becomes  worthless  and  uneat- 
able,  as  during  the  past  season.  But  are  we  in  a  position 
to  boast  of  our  horticulture  while  this  is  the  case  ?  Docs 
the  routine  work,  which  merely  waits  upon  the  seasons  thus, 
desen'c  tlie  name  of  skill?  1  think  not^  and  moreover  that 
it  IS  absurdly  unsatisfaetorv  to  reHeet  that  the  very  things 
wliicli  our  watery  and  elondy  clinic  is  supposed  to  be  most 
fa\  (>iir:i])l(  to,  arc  to  be  found  iu  greatest  perfection  with  the 
Trench,  m  the  drier  :iiul,  for  vefretables,  le&s  favourable 
climate  of  Pans !  The  secret  of  it  all  is  that  the  French 
market  gardener,  in  addition  to  tilling  and  enriching  his 
ground  in  the  best  manner,  waters  thoroui^hly  and  repeatedly 
every  crop  that  requires  water  for  its  perfect  develo})nient. 

Our  gardens  arc  no  more  prepared  to  encounter  a  great,  or 
even  an  unusual  scarcity  of  water,  than  thev  are  to  meet  a 
second  deluge.  The  practice  of  dragging  water  considerable 
distances  in  pots  and  barrels  is  a  very  doubtful  good  j 
watering  is  nseless  if  not  thoroughly  done.  I  need  not 
remind  the  reader  of  the  many  things  to  which  water  is 
almost  the  life.  Extract  the  water  from  a  juicy  Lettuce, 
or  any  otiier  ap})rcciated  vegetable,  and  how  much  remains? 
Our  soils  are  of  course  saturated  with  water  in  winter,  when 
plants  do  not  want  it ;  but  it  i.s  often  absent  when  they 
would  absorb  it  as  thirstily  as  the  hart  the  coolin;'  stream, 
and  when  the  absence  of  it  leaves  them  mere  aceunuilations 
of  tough  fibre,    i  am  not  sauguine  enough  to  ho])e  that  any 
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words  of  mine  can  induce  cultivators  to  adopt  something 
like  a  system  for  watering  gardens  effectively;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  wliatever  that  it  would  bo  a  decided  advantage 
to  establish  immediately  iu  every  large  kitchen  garden  a  small 
dcpartmeut  near  the  best  supply  of  water,  to  make  it  rich 
and  liprht,  and  keep  it  thorougldy  moist  during  the  dry  and 
warm  months ;  so  that  a  few  crisp  and  delicate  salads  and 
vegetables  may  not  during  a  dry  season  be  as  impossible 
with  us  as  upon  the  Sahara.  This  small  division  might  be 
established  in  most  places  without  any  but  the  most  trifling 
cost,  and  the  result  would  be  very  satisfactoiy  indeed.  Even 
a  few  Yexy  rich  and  light  beds«  closely  cropped  and  looked 
after,  and  placed  near  a  good  supply  water,  woold  repay 
the  cnltiTator,  and  perhaps  soon  lead  him  to  adopt  the  same 
plan  of  giving  abundance  of  food  and  water  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  it  wonid  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  any  snch  airangement  in  any  very  moist 
districts  in  the  British  Isles ;  Imt  although  theoretically  our 
dimate  is  very  moist,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  southern 
and  midland  counties  where  a  modification  of  the  Parisian 
plan  would  prove  a  decided  advantage. 

lu  addition  to  tlic  abuiidauL  watering  and  rich  maniuing 
the  Parisian  market  gardeners  owe  a  great  deal  of  their 
success  to  a  close  system  of  rotation,  eight  crops  per  year 
beinfr  frequently  gathered  from  the  crround.  Were  it  not 
so  tlic  cultivators  could  not  exist,  so  very  limited  is  the 
ground  each  possesses.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
in  one  garden  I  visited  was  devoted  to  Cos  lettuce,  and 
very  fine  specimens  of  it;  but  beneath  them  there  was  a 
dark  green  carpet  of  leaves  very  dose  to  the  ground — the 
leaves  of  the  Scarolle,  which  forms  such  an  excellent  salad, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  salads,  and  not  yet 
sufficiently  grown  in  England.  The  young  plants  have 
plenty  of  room  to  grow  now  amongst  the  dosely-tied  up 
Cos  lettuce ;  but  the  moment  the  Cos  is  cut  for  maiketj  the 
Scarolle  has  fall  liberty,  and  with  abundance  of  water  aoon 
makes  wide  beads.  Tben  perhaps  some  young  plants  of 
another  vegetable  are  slipped  in  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
angles  between  four  plants  of  Scarolle,  which  crop  will  be 
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▼igonyns  and  Kalfway  toward  perfection  when  the  great 

smooth  Endive  is  ready  for  the  market.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  cropping,  the  cultivator  described  to  me  that  of  a 
portion  of  his  ground  for  the  past  year.  In  the  earliest 
spring  the  ground  was  occupied  by  Cos  lettuce,  and  firom 
between  them  a  crop  of  Radishes  was  gathered.  Cauli- 
flowers were  planted  early  among  the  Cos,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached maturity  the  ground  was  of  course  wholly  occu- 
pied by  them,  as  one  could  not  well  put  anything  beneath 
a  crop  of  perfectly  grown  CauUtlowers.  When  they  were 
cut  iu  May  and  June,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  giving 
the  ground  that  thorough  culture  and  preparation  which 
such  a  course  of  heavy  cropping  demands.  Then  a  crop 
of  Spinach  was  sown^  and  m  the  Spinach  Ck>s  lettuce.  Ab 
soon  as  the  Spinach  was  cleared  off,  a  crop  of  Endive  was 
placed  alternately  with  the  Cos.  Then  nnall  Cauliflower 
plants  were  pat  in^  yielding  a  fine  crop  in  the  autumn^ 
and  alier  them  a  amkll  quick  crop  like  Com  saladj  and 
afterwards  the  ground  was  covered  with  frames. 

Like  eveiyihing  else  in  Paris,  and  in  France  generally, 
ihe  condition  of  these  xuarket  gardeners  has  much  improved 
during  the  past  generation.  Theur  houses  are  humble 
enough  now,  but  I  am  told  by  H.  Courtois  Gerard,  a 
capital  authority  on  the  subject,  that  th^  are  palaces  com- 
pared to  what  he  remembers  them  to  have  been.  Some 
of  the  crops,  and  j)articularly  the  forced  crops,  are  now 
brouglit  to  iiivaiiubiu  perfection  in  low  narrow  wooden 
firames.  Eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  however,  the  market 
gardening  of  Paris  was  much  less  perfect ;  fewer  crops  were 
gathered  during  the  year,  the  art  of  ibrciiij^  early  vegetables 
and  salads  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  most  advanced  market 
gardeners  had  not  gone  beyond  the  use  of  the  cloche  to 
force  tlieir  vegetables.  It  is  not  that  frames  were  not 
known  at  the  time,  as  they  were  known  iu  Royal  and  other 
private  places,  but  they  had  not  entered  the  market 
garden.  In  1780  a  cultivator  named  Fournier  first  used 
frameSy  and  with  such  success  in  forcing  that  a  great 
number  of  Lis  fellows  soon  imitated  him.  It  was  the 
same  individual  who  first  introduced  the  culture  of  the 
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Cantaloape  Melon,  and  he  also  fint  grew  the  Spanish  or 
Sweet  Potato.  The  first  who  forced  white  Aaparagns  was 
one  QucntieUi  about  the  year  1792;  the  green  Asparagus 
was  also  first  forced  by  the  same  about  1800.  One  Bas- 
nard  first  forced  the  Cauliflower  about  the  year  1811.  The 
first  forced  Cos  lettuces  appeared  about  1812,  and  the 
Endive  about  Uu  same  time  by  l?aj)tistc  Qucntien.  The 
Carrot  ^v^l^^  first  forcrtl  in  1826  by  ^l,  Cros. 

The  uorkmoii  cin])I()yc(l  in  these  market  gardens  work, 
like  their  masters,  very  liard,  but  are  pretty  well  paid. 
From  inqiiirirs  made  from  diticrent  cultivators,  the  wages 
arc  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  francs  per  month  with 
board  and  lodging.  They  have  no  fixed  hours  for  work  as 
with  us^  but  in  summer  begin  with  the  dawn  and  in  winter 
hours  before  it.  They  often  commence  work  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and  continue  it  till  eight  in  the  evening  in 
summer.  In  the  dark  winter  momings  they  cannot  of 
course  work  in  the  gardens^  but  they  can  take  the  produce 
to  market  and  go  for  the  ever  necessary  manure.  After 
a  visit  to  one  of  these  places  I  was  invited  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.  Hardly  were  we 
seated  to  this  before  he  spoke  some  words  from  the  door, 
and  presently  in  came  his  two  workmen,  sunburnt,  strong 
men,  working  barefooted  in  the  soft  moist  soil  of  the  garden, 
and  they  also  had  their  glass  of  Bordeaux,  toudied  our 
glasses,  and  again  went  out  to  work.  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  tliis  was  the  rule  Miih  them — anvthiii*:;  the  master  has 
the  w  orkmen  partake  of.  Tender  these  circumstances  the  ^ulf 
of  distmst,  and  conscqiK  ntly  other  evils  that  exist  wliere 
the  workman  is  treated  as  a  far  inferior  being,  cannot  be. 
AI.  Courtois  Gerard  says  that  to  cultivate  a  garden  of  two 
and  a  half  acres  devoted  to  forcing  in  frames_,  and  open  air 
culture,  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  five  or  six  persons — that  is 
to  say,  the  master  and  mistress,  two  men,  a  girl  and  a  boy. 

As  to  the  masters,  I  was  informed  that  many  of  them 
could  not  read  or  write ;  but  noticed  notwithstanding  a  good 
barometer  in  each  house.  Th^  weU  know  the  value  of  this 
instrument,  and  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  veiy  best  of  them 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  his  cultivation,  by 
helping  him  to  take  precantionaiy  measures  and  adapt  his 
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labour  to  the  weather.  This  individual  had  worked  four- 
teen years  at  the  business,  and  was  desirous  of  disposing  of 
his  garden,  feeling  rich  enough  to  retire  and  live  on  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  These  men  have  their  vicissitudes  not- 
withstanding the  \ngorous  industry  and  excellent  system 
of  culture  which  is  general  with  them.  Some  that  I 
visited  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  s])ace  to  a  difficult 
crop — Cauliflo^rr  ^ood.  Tliis  takes  along  time — more  than 
a  year — to  bring  to  perfection ;  one  market  gardener  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  large  and  precious  quan- 
tities of  it  for  Messrs.  Yilmorin,  Axidheox^  and  Co.^  had 
scarcely  gathered  two  pounds  of  it  in  consequence  of  the 
gieat  heat  of  the  season  of  1868. 

There  is  a  Soci^t^  de  Stonrs  Mutuel'^  among  these 
market  gardeners.  To  give  an  example  of  the  way  they 
work,  I  have  merely  to  state  that  when  a  hody  of  pro- 
vincial cultivators  were  almost  ruined  hy  inundations,  the 
Paris  society  sent  them  more  than  1200  Ihs.  weight  of  seeds 
to  begin  again  with.  Generally  they  seem  independent, 
and  are  said  to  accumulate  money ;  hut  their  houses  do  not 
show  the  comfort  that  one  could  desire.  However,  few 
will  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  large  class  of  small 
proprietors  in  a  thrifty  and  independent,  if  very  humble 
condition,  than  one  individual  with  his  hundreds  of  acres, 
and  every  soul  employed  by  him  without  a  single  thing  in 
the  world  to  call  his  own,  except  it  be  misery,  poverty,  and 
degradation.  The  Paris  market  gardener  is  very  far  from 
being  mistaken  for  a  "  genteel "  person,  or  putting  in  the 
smallest  claim  to  the 

'•Graml  olJ  nnme  of  ppntlcman, 
Defamed  by  evciy  cbarlaUD, 
And  loned  by  all  ignoblo  dm  ;** 

but  he  is  a  thousand  degrees  better  than  the  poor  wretch 
working  in  a  London  market  garden,  who  is  practically  a 
slave,  and  a  very  wretched,  badly-fed,  badly-housed,  and 
badly-clad  slave  too. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom  is  of  vast  importance 
about  Paris ;  and  I  will  next  deal  with  the  doings  of  the 
Champignomusies,  a  class  of  men  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  its  culture. 
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MusuKooM  growing  as  carried  on  aruund,  or  rather  beneath 
Paris  and  its  euvirons,  is  the  most  extraoixiiiiary  example  of 
culture  that  I  have  ever  seen,  either  above  or  below  ground^ 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.    To  give  the  reader  as  good 
an  idea  of  it  as  I  can  we  must  visit  one  of  the  great 
**  Mushroom  caves at  Montrouge,  just  outi^ide  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris,  on  the  southern  side.    The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  mostly  cropped  with  Wheat;  but  here  and  there 
lie,  ready  to  be  transported  to  Pari8>  blocks  of  white  stone, 
which  have  recently  been  brought  to  the  snr&ce  thromgb 
coalpit-like  openings.    There  is  nothing  like  a  quarry/' 
as  we  understand  it,  to  be  seen  about;  but  the  stone  is 
extracted  as  we  extract  coal,  and  with  no  interference 
whatever  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.    "We  find  a 
**  Champiguomiiste''  after  some  troul)lc^  and  he  accompanies 
us  across  some  fields  to  tlie  entrancv^  of  his  subterranean 
garden.     It  is  a  cireular  openiii'r  like  the  mouth  of  an  old 
well,  hut  from  it  jirotrudes  the  head  of  a  thiek  })olc  \\ith. 
sticks  thrust  thi'ough  it.    This  pole,  the  base  of  which  rests 
in  darkness  sixty  feet  below,  is  the  easiest  and  indeed  the 
only  way  by  which  human  beings  can  get  into  the  mine. 
I  had  an  idea  that  one  might  enter  sideways  and  in  a  mure 
agreeable  manner,  but  it  was  not  so.    The  artist  who  after- 
wards descended  to  take  the  sketches  here  engraved  was  in 
such  a  state  of  trepidation  when  he  got  to  the  margin  and 
looked  down,  that  my  Mend  M.  Durand  of  Bonrg-la-Reine, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  get  these  two  sketches  taken  for 
me  at  very  considerable  trouble  to  himself,  seriously  medi- 
tated having  bim  slung  in  cords*    Down  the  shaky  pole 
our  guide  creeps,  I  foUow,  and  soon  reach  tbe  bottom,  firom 
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which  little  passages  radiate.  A  few  little  lamps  fixed  on 
pointed  sticks  arc  placed  below,  and,  arming  onrselves  with 
one  each,  we  slowly  commence  exploring  tortuous  passages 
as  dark  as  night  and  as  still  as  death.  I  have  heard  that 
the  first  individual  who  commenced  Mushroom  growing  in 
these  catacomb-like  burrowings  was  one  who,  at  a  particu- 
larly glorious  epoch  of  the  history  of  France,  when  a  great 
many  more  brave  gar^ons  went  to  the  fight  than  returned 
from  the  victory,  preferred,  strange  to  say,  to  stay  at  home 
and  hide  himself  rather  than  form  a  unit  in  battle's  mag- 
nificently stern  array.''  Industrious  and  discreet  youth  ! 
You  deserve  being  held  up  as  an  example  almost  as  much 
as  the  busy  bee  that  improves  each  "  shining  hour.' 

The   passages  are 
narrow,  and  occasion-  Fio.  280. 

ally  we  have  to  stoop. 
On  each  hand  there 
are  little  narrow  beds 
of  half  -  decomposed 
stable  manure  running 
along  the  wall.  These 
have  been  made  quite 
recently,  and  have  not 
yet  been  spawned. 
Presently  we  arrive  at 
others  in  which  the 

spawn  has  been  placed,  and  is  "  taking"  freely.  The  spawn 
in  these  caves  is  introduced  to  the  little  beds  by  means  of 
flakes  taken  from  an  old  bed,  or,  still  better,  from  a  heap  of 
stable  manure  in  which  it  occurs  naturally.  Such  spawn  is 
preferred,  and  considered  much  more  valuable  than  that 
taken  fiOm  old  beds.  Of  spawn  in  the  form  of  bricks,  as  in 
England,  there  is  none. 

The  Champignonniste  pointed  with  pride  to  the  way 
in  which  the  flakes  of  spawn  had  begun  to  spread  through 
the  little  beds,  and  passed  on — sometimes  stooping  very  low 
to  avoid  the  pointed  stones  in  the  roof — to  where  the  beds 
were  in  a  more  advanced  state.  Here  we  saw  little,  smooth, 
putty-coloured  ridges  running  along  the  sides  of  the  pas- 
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sageii,  and  whcreyer  tlie  rocky  subway  became  as  -wide  as  a 
small  bedroom  two  or  three  little  beds  were  placed  parallel 
to  each  other.  These  beds  were  new^  and  dotted  all  over 
with  Mushrooms  no  bigger  than  Sweet  Pea  seeds,  and 

affording  an  excellent  prospect  of  a  crop.    Be  it  observed 

that  these  hcds  contain  a  much  smaller  bodv  of  manure 
than  is  ever  the  case  in  our  p^ardens.  Tlicy  arc  nut  more 
than  twenty  inches  hijjli,  and  about  the  same  width  at  tlic 
base;  while  those  against  the  siihsof  the  passages  are  not 
so  lari^e  as  thuj>e  shaped  like  litth'  Potato  pits,  and  placed  in 
the  open  spaces.  The  soil  witli  uliirli  they  arc  covered  to  the 
depth  of  alxtut  an  inch  is  nearly  white,  and  is  simply  bitted 
from  the  rubhish  of  the  stone-cutters  above,  criving  the 
recently  made  bed  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
putty. 

Altliouirh  wc  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  everything  looks  veiy  neat — in  fact, 
very  much  more  so  than  could  have  been  expected,  not 
a  particle  of  litter  being  met  with.  A  certain  length  of 
bed  is  made  every  day  in  the  year,  and  as  they  naturally 
finish  one  gallery  or  series  of  g^eries  at  a  timcj  the  beds 
in  eadi  have  a  sinular  character.  As  we  proceed  to  those 
in  fuU  bearing,  creeping  up  and  down  narrow  passages, 
winding  always  between  the  two  little  narrow  beds  against 
the  wall  on  each  side,  and  passing  now  and  then  through 
wider  nooks  filled  with  two  or  three  little  beds,  day- 
light is  li^um  seen,  this  time  coming  tlirough  a!iotlier 
well-like  sliaft,  formerly  nsed  for  getting  np  the  stoue,  but 
now  lor  throwing  du\Mi  the  requisite  materials  into  the 
cave.  At  the  bottom  lies  a  large  heap  of  the  white  earth 
before  alluded  to,  and  a  barrel  of  water — for  f^eTitlc  water- 
ings are  required  in  the  quiet,  cool,  black  stillness  of  these 
caves,  as  well  as  in  Mushroom-houses  on  the  upper  erust. 

Once  more  we  plunge  into  a  passage  as  dark  as  ink,  and 
find  ourselves  between  two  lines  of  beds  in  full  bearing, 
the  beautiful  white  button-like  Mushrooms  appearing  every- 
where in  profusion  along  the  sides  of  the  diminutive  beds, 
something  like  the  drills  which  fiurmen  make  for  green 
crops.   As  the  proprietor  goes  along  he  removes  sundry 
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bunches  that  are  in  perfection,  and  leaves  them  on  the  spot, 
80  that  they  may  be  collected  with  the  rest  for  to-morroVs 
market.  He  gathers  largely  every  day,  occasionally  sending 
more  than  400  lb.  weight  per  day,  the  average  being  about 
300  lb.  A  moment  more  and  we  are  in  an  open  space,  a 
sort  of  chamber,  say  20  feet  by  12,  and  here  the  little  beds 
are  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  an  alley  of  not  more  than 
four  inches  separating  them,  the  sides  of  the  beds  being 
literallv  blistered  all  over  with  Mushrooms.  There  is  one 
exception;  on  half 

of  the  bed  and  for  F»o-  281. 

about  ten  feet 
along,  the  little 
Mushrooms  have 
appeared  and  arc 
appearing,  but 
they  never  get 
larger  than  a  pea, 
but  shrivel  awav, 
"  bewitched"  as  it 
were.  At  least 
such  was  the  in- 
ference to  be 
drawn  from  the 
cultivator's  ex- 
pressions about  it. 
He  gravely  attri- 
buted it  to  a  ridi- 
culously supersti- 
tious cause.  Frequently  the  Mushrooms  grow  in  bunches 
or  rocks,''  as  they  are  called,  and  in  such  cases  those  that 
compose  the  little  mass  are  lifted  all  together. 

The  sides  of  one  bed  here  had  been  almost  stripped  by 
the  taking  away  of  such  bunches,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  they  are  not  only  taken  out,  root  and  all,  when  being 
gathered,  but  the  very  spot  in  which  they  grew  is  scraped 
out,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  the  old  bunch,  and 
the  space  covered  with  a  little  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heap.    It  is  the  habit  to  do  this  in  every  case,  and  when 
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the  gatherer  leaves  a  small  hole  from  which  he  has  puUed 
even  a  solitary  Mushrouui^  lie  fills  it  with  some  of  the  white 
earth  from  the  base,  no  doubt  intending  to  feather  other 
Mushrooms  from  the  same  spots  before  many  weeks  arc  over. 
The  Mushrooms  look  very  white,  and  are  apparently  of 
prime  quality.  The  al)>ciicc  of  all  littery  coverings  and 
dnst,  and  the  daily  ^atherinfj:s,  seeure  them  in  what  we  may 
term  perfect  condition.  I  visited  this  cave  on  the  6th  of 
Jtdy,  1868^  and  doubt  very  much  if  at  that  season  a  more 
remarkable  crop  of  Mushrooms  could  be  anywhere  found 
than  was  presented  in  this  subterranean  chambcr^ — a  mere 
speck  in  the  space  devoted  to  Mushroom  cultuze  by  one 
individual. 

When  I  state  that  there  axe  six  or  seven  miles  run  of 
Mnshroom  beds  in  the  ramifications  of  this  caTe>  and  that 
their  owner  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  who  devote  themselves 
to  Mnshroom  culture^  the  reader  will  have  some  oppor« 
tmuty  of  judging  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on 
about  These  caves  not  only  supply  the  wants  of  the 

dty  above  them,  but  those  of  England  and  other  countries 
also,  large  quantities  of  preserved  Mushrooms  being  ex- 
ported, one  house  uli>i!o  sending  to  our  own  country  no  1^8 
than  H,Of)0  boxes  anuuallv.  There  were  some  traces  of 
the  teeth  of  rats  on  the  prodnee,  and  it  need  not  be  said 
that  these  enemies  are  not  a^^^reeablc  in  sueh  a  place;  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  committed  any  serious  ravages, 
and  are  pr'>bably  only  casual  visitors,  who  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  obtaimng  more  varied  food  than  is  nfTorded 
them  by  these  caves.  To  traverse  the  passages  any  luither 
is  needless — there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  repetition  of 
the  culture  above  described,  every  available  inch  of  the  cave 
being  occupied.  We  again  find  our  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  carefully  mount  the  rather  shaky  pole  one  hj 
onej  and  again  stand  in  the  hot  sun  in  the  midst  of  the 
ripe  Wheat  In  traversing  the  fidds,  two  things  relating 
to  Mushroom  culture  are  to  he  observed — heaps  of  white 
gritty  earth,  sifted  from  the  debris  of  the  white  stone,  and 
large  heaps  of  stable  manure  accnmnlated  for  Mnshrocmi 
growing,  and  undergoing  preparation  for  it.   That  prepara^ 
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tion  is  different  from  -what  we  are  accustomed  to  give  it. 
It  is  ctrdinaiy  stable  maanre,  not  droppmgs^  or  very  shati 
staff,  and  it  n  thrown  into  heaps  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
perhaps  thirty  feet  wide.  The  men  were  employed  turning 
this  over,  the  mass  being  aftcr\v:ir(ls  stamped  down  with 
their  feet,  a  v.ater-cart  and  puts  being  used  to  thoroughly 
water  the  manure  where  it  is  dry  and  white. 

As  many  will  feel  an  interest  in  tlic  cave  cnltiu*e  of  the 
Mushroom,  and  perhaps  wish  to  sec  it  for  themselves,  I 
may  state  that  it  is  dilHcult  to  obtaiji  ]xTmissiou  to  visit 
the  caves,  and  many  persons  would  not  like  the  look  of  the 
'*  ladder"  which  affords  an  entrance.  Even  with  a  well- 
known  Parisian  horticnltozist  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
entering  them.  We  were  informed  that  one  Champgnon- 
niste  in  the  same  neighbourhood  demands  the  exorbitant 
price  of  twenty  francs  for  a  visit  to  his  cave.  As  the  visit 
is  a  woik  of  some  little  timcj  no  visitor  shooldi  pat  the 
cnltivatQis  to  thiei  tnmble  witlioat  oflfering  some  sl^t  le- 
compense — say  five  francs.  The  above  cave  is  but  a  sample 
of  many  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  Paris. 

We  will  next  risit  a  Mushroom  cave  of  another  type 
at  some  little  distance  from  that  city.  It  is  ntnated  near 
Er^pOlon^  M^y-smr-Oise — ^a  place  whii^  may  be  reached 
in  an  hour  or  so  by  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  passing  by 
Enghien,  the  valley  of  Montmorency  and  Poutoise,  and 
alightinj^  at  Auvcrs.  There  are  vast  (piarries  in  the  ucigh- 
bourhoud,  both  for  bidlding-stonc  and  the  plaster  so  largely 
used  in  Paris.  The  materials  are  not  quarried  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  opening  np  the  ground,  nor  by  tlie  method 
employed  at  Montroufre  and  clscwliorc  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  but  so  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  looks  like  a  vast 
gloomy  cathedral.  In  1867  the  culture  was  in  full  force 
at  Mery,  and  as  many  as  3000  lbs.  a  day  were  sometimes 
sent  from  thence  to  the  Paris  market ;  but  the  Mushroom 
is  a  tiling  of  peculiar  taste,  and  these  quarries  are  now 
empty — cleaned  out  and  left  to  rest.  After  a  time  the 
great  qnanies  seem  to  hecome  tired  of  their  occupantSy  or 
the  Mushrooms  become  tired  of  the  air ;  the  quarries  are 
then  well  cleaned  ont^  the  very  soil  where  the  beds  rested 
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being  scraped  away,  and  the  place  left  to  recruit  itself  for  a 
year  or  two.  In  18G7  M.  Kenaudot  had  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  over  twenty-one  miles  of  Mushroom  beds  in 
one  great  cave  at  Mery,  last  year  there  were  sixteen  miles 
in  a  cave  at  Frepillou.  This  is  a  clean,  lonely  village,  just 
touching  on  the  gigantic  cemetery  which  M.  Haussmann 
has  projected. 

The  distant  view  of 
^'"•-^2.  the   entrance  to  the 

Nw»^^  , , quarries  has  much  the 

appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish chalk  pit.  But 
there  is  a  great  rude 
arcli  cut  into  the  rock, 
and  into  this  we  enter, 
meeting  presently  a 
waggon  coming  forth 
with  a  load  of  stones, 
the  waggoner  with 
lamp  ill  hand.  To  the 
visitor  who  has  seen 
the  low  ^lushroom 
caves  near  Paris,  w  here 
it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  stoop  very  low 
to  avoid  knocking 
one's  head  against  the 
roof  rocks,  the  surprise 
is  great  on  getting  a 
Entrance  to  largo  Subterranean  Quarrj.        little  way  in.  At  least 

it  is  so  as  soon  as  one 
can  see ;  the  darkness  is  so  profound  that  a  few  candles  or 
lamps  merely  make  it  more  visihle.  The  tunnel  mc  traverse 
is  nearly  regularly  arched,  masonry  being  used  here  and 
there,  so  as  to  render  the  support  secure  and  symmetrical, 
the  arches  being  flat  at  the  top  for  six  feet  or  so,  and  about 
twenty-five  feet  high ;  sometimes  five  feet  higher. 

Presently  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  a  scene  like  a  vast 
subterranean  rock  temple  presents  itself.     At  one  end 
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are  several  of  us  with  lamps,  admiring  the  young  Mushrooms 
budding  all  over  the  rows  of  beds  at  our  feet,  which,  serpent- 
like, are  long  and  slim,  and  coil  away  into  the  darkness. 
At  about  150  feet  distance  there  is  a  group  of  three  men  and 

Fio.  283. 


Plan  of  large  Subterranean  Quarry  at  Fortes  Terres,  Fropillon.  S,  S,  S,  represent 
the  plan  of  the  bases  of  the  huge  supporting  pillars,  ami  the  dotted  lines  their 
union  with  the  roof.  D,  C,  shows  the  lino  of  the  section  shown  in  the  following 
cut,  and  P,  place  for  preparing  the  plaster. 


a  boy,  each  with  a  lamp,  again  dispelling  the  darkness  from 
the  Mushroom  beds,  and  occupied  in  placing  small  quantities 
of  a  sort  of  white  clayey  sand  in  the  spots  whence  gatherings 
have  been  made  a  few  hours  previously.  From  both  sides 
of  this  gloomy  avenue  the  dark  openings  of  others  depart  at 
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short  intervals,  and  the  6oor  of  all  is  covered  with  Mushroom 
beds,  sometimes  running  along  the  passages,  sometimes  across 
them.  These  beds  arc  about  twenty-two  inches  high  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  and  arc  covered  with  silver  sand  and 
a  sort  of  white  putty-like  clay  in  about  equal  proportions. 
In  some  parts  of  the  cave  the  work  of  ripping  out  the  stone 
by  powder  and  simple  machinery  continually  goes  on.  The 
arches  follow  the  vcining  of  the  stone,  so  to  speak  ;  their  lower 
parts  are  of  hard  stone,  the  upper  ones  of  soft,  except  the 
very  top,  which  is  again  hard.  There  is  but  a  slight  crust 
of  stone  above  the  apex  of  each  arch,  and  above  that  the 
earth  and  trees.    Running  along  in  parallel  lines,  and  dis- 
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Section  following  the  line  C,  D,  in  Fig.  283. 


appearing  from  view  in  the  darkness,  one  knows  not  what  to 
compare  them  to,  unless  it  be  to  barked  Pine  trees  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship. 

Everywhere  on  the  surface  of  these  little  beds  small 
Mushrooms  were  peering  forth  in  quantity ;  as  the  beds  are 
regularly  gathered  from  every  day,  no  very  large  ones  arc 
seen.  They  are  preferred  at  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut, 
and  are  removed  root  and  branch,  a  small  portion  of  finely 
sifted  earth  being  placed  in  each  hole,  so  as  to  level  the  bed 
as  in  the  caves  at  Montrouge.  If  the  old  superstition  that 
a  Mushroom  never  grows  after  being  seen  by  human  eyes 
were  true,  the  trade  of  a  Champignon niste  would  never  answer 
here,  as  the  httle  budding  individuals  come  within  view 
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every  day  during  the  gathering  and  earthing  operations. 
The  meet  perfect  cleanliness  is  observed  everywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  and  the  whole  surface  of  each 

avenue  is  covered  by  them,  lca\dng  passages  of  ten  inches  or  a 
foot  between  the  beds.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (Sept.  2'.), 
1868)  tlie  crops  of  the  cultivator  Avere  reduced  to  their  Io^\  est 
ebb,  and  yet  about  400  pounds  per  day  were  sent  to  market. 
The  averaf<c  daily  quantity  from  this  cave  is  about  880 
poiiiuls,  fiTid  soraetimrs  that  is  nearly  doubled.  It  may  be 
supposed  tiiat  the  profits  from  such  an  extensive  culture  are 
great ;  and  so  they  are,  but  the  expense  is  great  also.  The 
proprietor  informed  me  that  culture  on  a  more  limited  scale 
than  he  pursued  last  year  at  M6ry  gave  the  best  return  in 
proportion  to  expense,  the  care  and  supervision  required  by 
80  many  miles  of  beds  being  too  great. 

All  the  manure  employed  is  brought  from  Paris  by  raO, 
as  the  place  is  twenty-five  miles  from  that  city  by  road. 
In  the  first  pUce^  so  mtich  per  horse  per  month  is  paid 
in  Paris  for  the  manure;  then  it  has  to  be  carted  to  the 
railway  station  and  loaded  in  the  waggons;  next  it  is 
brought  to  the  station  of  Auvers,  and  afterwards  carted  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  quarries^  paying  a  toU  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Oise  on  the  way.  That  surely  is  difficulty  enough 
for  a  cultivator  to  begin  with !  Then  it  is  placed  in  great 
flat  hea^KS  a  yard  deep  by  about  thirty  loii^-  and  ten  "wide, 
not  far  removed  I'foiu  the  mouth  of  tlic  cave,  aud  here  it  is 
prepared,  turned  over  and  well  mixed  three  times,  ami  as  a 
rule  watered  twice.  About  five  or  six  weeks  are  occupied 
in  the  preparation,  low^  manure  requiring  more  time  than 
short.  Tlic  watering  is  not  usually  done  regularly  over  the 
mass,  but  chiefly  where  it  is  dry  and  overheated.  Every 
day  manure  is  brought  from  Paris ;  every  day  new  beds  are 
made  and  old  ones  cleared  out — the  spent  manure  being 
used  for  garden  purposes,  particularly  in  surfiicing  or 
mulching,  so  as  to  prevent  over*radiation  from  the  ground 
in  summer.  The  chief  advantage  the  cultivator  here  has  is 
the  facility  of  taking  his  manure  or  anything  else  in  or  out 
in  carts,  as  easily  aa  if  the  beds  were  made  in  the  open  air. 
Near  P&ris,  on  the  contrary,  everything  has  to  be  sent  up 
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and  down  througli  shafts  like  those  of  old  wells,  and  the 
men  liave  to  creep  up  and  down  a  rough  pole  like  mice, 
^lany  men  are  employed  in  the  culture,  the  daily  examina- 
tion of  sixteen  miles  of  beds  being  a  considerable  item  in 
itself.  Here  and  there  a  barrier  in  the  form  of  straw  nailed 
between  laths  may  be  seen  blocking  up  the  great  arch  to  a 
height  of  six  feet  or  so.    This  is  to  prevent  currents  of 

air  wandering  about 
1 10. 2So.  through  the  vast  pas- 


sages. 


The  mode  of  pre- 
<^    paring  the  spawn  here 


is  entirely  different  to 
ours.  They  prefer 
virgin  spawn — that  is 
to  say,  spawn  found 
naturally  in  a  heap 
of  manure.  But  as 
this  material  cannot 
be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet 
the  wants  of  such  ex- 
tensive growers,  they 
put  a  small  portion  of 
it  into  a  Mushroom 
bed  to  spread,  and 
instead  of  allowing 
this  bed  to  produce 
Mushrooms  it  is  all 
used  as  spawn,  and 
is  valued  more  than 
any  other.  Of  course 
abundance  of  spawn  occurs  in  the  old  beds,  but  it  is  never 
used  directly.  It  is,  however,  frequently  employed  to 
spawn  a  small  bed  when  virgin  spawn  cannot  be  obtained. 
In  this  case  the  small  bed  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
spawn  is  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  covered  with  straw, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  permeated  with  the  spawn  it  is  carried 
into  the  caves  and  used.    As  the  making  and  spawning  of 
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beds  is  a  process  continually  going  on,  a  bed  of  this  sort 
must  be  ready  at  all  times.  It  is  never  made  into  bricks 
as  with  us,  but  simply  spread  through  short,  partly- decom- 
posed manure. 

I  was  informed  that  coal  mines  are  not  adapted  for  grow- 
ing Mushrooms,  and  the  smallest  particle  of  iron  in  the  beds 
of  manure  is  avoided  by  the  spawn,  a  circle  around  it 
remaining  inert.  It  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  coal.  If 
an  evil-disposed  workman  wishes  to  injure  his  employer  be 
has  only  to  slip  along  by  the  beds  with  a  pocketful  of  rusty 
old  nails  and  insert  one  here  and  there. 


Fin.  2911. 


View  ia  old  Subterranean  Quarries  Jpvoled  to  Mushroom  Culture,  and  in 
the  occupution  of  M.  Kcnaudot. 


The  beds  remain  in  good  bearing  generally  about  two 
months,  but  sometimes  last  twice  and  three  times  as  long. 
A  useful  contrivance  for  facilitating  the  watering  of  the  beds 
has  lately  been  invented ;  it  consists  of  a  portable  water- 
cistern  to  be  strapped  to  the  back  and  fitted  with  a  rose  and 
tubing,  so  that  a  workman  may  carry  a  larger  quantity  of 
,  water,  and  apply  it  more  regularly  and  gently  than  with  the 
old-fashioned  watering-pots — while  one  hand  is  left  free  to 
carry  the  lamp.  An  iron  frame  has  also  been  invented,  in 
which  the  bed  is  first  compressed  and  shaped,  the  frame 
being  then  reversed  and  the  bed  placed  in  position. 
Another  invention  for  earthing  the  beds  over  as  soon  as  the 
spawn  has  taken  will  soon  be  in  operation,  if  not  already  so. 
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As  on  an  average  2500  yards  of  beds  are  made  eveiy 
month,  simple  mechanical  contrivances  to  facilitate  the 
operation  will  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
cultivator. 

In  addition  to  the  caves  in  the  localities  above  alhuled  to 
there  arc  other  places  near  Paris  where  the  cnltnre  is  carried, 
on — notably  at  .Moulin  dc  la  Kochc,  Sons  Bicctrc,  near  St. 
Grermain,  and  also  at  Bagneux.  The  equability  of  temperature 
in  the  caves  renders  the  culture  of  the  Mushroom  possible  at 
all  seasons ;  but  the  best  crops  are  gathered  in  winter,  and  ooa- 
Bcquently  that  is  the  best  time  to  see  them.  I,  however,  saw 
alxmdant  crops  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  past  very  hot  season. 
These  Mushroom  caves  are  under  gOTemment  supervisioD,  and 
are  regularly  inspected  like  any  other  mines  in  -which  work 
is  going  on.  As  regards  the  depth  at  which  this  culture  is 
carried  on,  it  varies  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  some- 
times reaching  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thf*y  are  so  large 
that  somethnes  people  are  lost  in  them.  In  one  instance 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  cave  went  astray,  and  it  was  three 
days  before  he  was  discovered,  although  soldiers  and  volun- 
teers in  abundance  were  sent  down.  Is  it  possible  that  in 
a  great  mining  and  excavating  country  like  ours  we  cannot 
establish  the  same  kind  of  industry  ? 


Culture  in  Cellars  and  in  the  Open  Air, 
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Of  course  they  are  only  professional  Mushroom  growers 
that  carry  on  such  exteii;3ivc  operations  as  those  just  de« 

scribed,  but  the  ^Mushroom  is 
also  grown  extensively  in  cellars 
and  like  places.  As  an  analo- 
gous mode  of  culture  ia  more 
likely  to  meet  general  wants,  the 
following  observations  on  the 
subject  may  prove  acceptable. 
They  are  by  M.  Laiiier,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  fonned  among  ihe  Puis 
market  gardeners. 


 2.r 
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Miuhroom  Ded  on  nide  Sbelf  against 
WallofCcUar, 


cellars  in  many  ways. 


Fio.  289. 


"  The  manure  to  be  used  for  this  method  of  cultivation 
should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  the  open-air 
system  described  further  on.    Preference  should  be  given 
to   a    cellar  producing 
saline    efflorescence ;  it 
should  be  as  dark  as  pos- 
sible, and  exposed  to  no 
draughts.    The  warmth 
generated  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  manure  will 
subside,  and  the  sowing 
of  the  spawn  must  not 
be  commenced  until  the 
temperature  of  the  bed 

has  fallen  below  76°  Fahr. ;  if  it  is  above  this  the  layers 
of  spa^m  are  liable  to  be  burnt.    Beds  can  be  made  in 

Those  made  in  the  middle  should 
always  be  formed  with  two  sides, 
while  those  against  the  walls  should 
only  be  half  as  thick,  on  account 
of  their  having  only  one  useful 
side.  It  is  also  possible  to  arrange 
them  on  shelves,  one  above  the 
other.  For  this  purpose  strong 
bars  of  iron  are  driven  into  the 
walls,  upon  which  arc  placed 
shelves  of  the  proper  size  covered 
with  earth,  upon  which  is  formed 
a  bed,  that  is  treated  exactly  as 
those  made  upon  the  ground. 
These  beds  are  just  as  productive 
as  any  of  the  other  kinds.  They 
may  even  be  made  on  the  bottoms 
of  casks,  which  should  be  at  least 
two  feet  six  in  diameter;  and 
they  are  built  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
sugarloaf,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  pieces  of  spawn 
arc  placed  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  sixteen  inches  apart. 
A  barrel  is  sawn  crossways  into  two  pieces,  each  forming 
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a  till).  Holes  arc  made  in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  a 
thill  layer  of  ^^xood  soil  is  spread  over  them  inside.  They 
arc  then  filled  uitli  ^ood  wvil  prepared  stable  manure,  just 
like  that  used  in  the  eiise  of  ordinarv''  ]Sfushr(;()m  beds, 
the  dillerent  layers  of  duii^  in  eaeh  tub  being  -well  pressed 
down.  Wlien  the  tub  is  half  fidl,  six  or  seven  good  pieces  of 
spawn  are  placed  on  the  suiface^  and  the  remainder  is  piled 
up  "with  manure,  which  is  veil  pressed  down,  the  operation 
being  completed  by  giving  to  tlie  heap  the  form  of  a  dome. 
The  tubs  thus  prepared  are  placed  in  a  perfectly  dark  part 
of  a  cellar^  and  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  the  dung 
k  taken  up  until  the  spawn  is  visible,  in  order  to  see 

whether  it  has  com* 
menced  to  vegetate 
and  develope  litUe  fila- 
ments. If  the  spawn 
has  struck,  the  surface 
must  be  covered  with 
soil,  care  being  taken 
to  use  onlv  that  which, 
is  fresh  and  properly 
prepared.  The  ne- 
cessity of  procuring 
good  ^lushroom 
spawn  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  this  being 
the  indispensable  condition  fur  arriving  at  a  gmul  re- 
sult. An  excellent  kind  is  sometimes  met  with  that  has 
been  formed  spontaneously  in  some  old  dungheap>  which 
is  called  virgin  spawn.  When  this  cannot  be  procured, 
excellent  spawn  may  be  formed  in  the  following  manner 
A  little  bed  of  stable  manure  is  prepared,  either  in  a 
cellar  or  in  the  open  air,  and  sown  with  good  ordinaiy 
Mushroom  spawn,  the  proper  amount  of  care  already 
described  being  bestowed  upon  it  As  soon  aa  the  Mush- 
rooms appear  on  the  tmrfiuieof  the  bed  the  spawn  remaining 
must  be  speedOy  removed  and  placed  in  a  dry,  airy  situation. 
The  spawn  thus  prepared  can  be  preserved  for  two  or  three  or 
even  four  ycaia.  Specimens  have  been  kept  as  kmg  as  fbur- 
teen  years,  bom  which  excellent  results  have  been  obtained.'* 
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We  will  next  turn  to  the  cultore  of  the  Mushroom  in 
the  open  air.  In  old  times  the  murket  gardeners  of  Paris 
used  to  grow  the  Mushroom  amongst  their  ordinary  crops 
with  great  profit^  hut  since  the  Champignonnistes  cultivate 
it  under  no  danger  from  cold  in  the  caTCS^  the  msrket 
gardenersj  who  used  to  raise  it  to  a  great  esrtent  in  the  open 
air^  do  so  now  in  a  lesser  degree.  They  begin  with  the 
preparation  of  the  manure,  and  collect  that  of  the  horse  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  before  they  make  the  beds ;  this  they 
prepare  iu  some  firm  spot  of  the  market-garden,  and  take 
from  it  uU  rubbish,  partieles  of  wootl,  and  miscellaneous 
matters ;  for,  say  they,  the  spawn  is  not  fond  of  these 
bodies.  After  sorting  it  thus,  tliey  place  it  in  beds  two  feet 
thick,  or  a  little  more,  pressing  it  with  the  fork.  Wlicn 
this  is  done  the  mass  orbed  is  well  stamped,  then  thoroughly 
watered,  and  finally  again  pressed  down  by  stamping. 
It  is  left  in  this  state  for  eight  or  ten  days,  by  which 
time  it  has  begun  to  ferment,  after  which  the  bed 
ought  to  be  well  turned  over  and  re-made  on  the  same  place, 
care  being  taken  to  place  the  manure  that  was  near  the 
sides  of  the  first-made  bed  towards  the  centre  in  the  turning 
and  le-making.  The  mass  is  now  left  for  another  ten 
days  or  so,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  manure  is  about 
in  proper  condition  Ibr  making  the  beds  that  are  to  bear 
the  Mushrooms.  Little  ridge-shaped  beds — about  twenty- 
six  indies  wide  and  the  same  in  height-Hire  then  formed  in 
parallel  lines  at  a  distance  of  twenty  inches  one  from  the 
other* 

In  a  market  garden  they  may  stretch  over  a  considerable 
extent.  Their  length  being  determined  by  the  wants 
of  the  grower.  The  beds  onee  made  of  a  ilnn,  close- 
fitting  texture,  the  manure  soon  begins  to  warm  aj^ain,  but 
docs  not  become  un^viiohisomely  hot  for  the  spread  of  the 
spawn.  When  the  beds  have  been  made  some  days,  the 
cultivator  spawns  them,  having  of  course  ascertained  be- 
forehand that  the  heat  is  genial  and  suitable.  Generally 
the  spawn  is  inserted  within  a  few  inches  of  the  base,  and 
at  about  thirteen  inches  apart  in  the  line*  Some  cultivators 
insert  two  lines^  the  seccmd  about  seven  inches  above  the 
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first.  In  doing  bo>  it  iroold  of  comae  be  veil  to  make  the 
holes  for  the  spawn  in  an  alternate  manner*  The  spawn  is 
inserted  in  flakes  about  the  sise  of  three  fingers^  and  then 
the  manure  is  dosed  in  OTer^  and  pressed  flrml7  aroimd  it. 
This  donoi  the  beds  are  covered  with  about  six  inches  of 
dean  litter.  Ten  or  twelre  days  aftorwards  the  growers  Tiait 
the  beds,  to  see  if  the  spawn  has  taken  well.  When  they  sec 
the  M'hite  filaments  spreading  in  the  bed  they  know  that 
the  spawn  luis  taken ;  it'  not,  they  take  away  the  spawn 
they  suppose  to  be  bad  and  replace  it  with  better.  But, 
using  good  spawn,  and  being  practised  hands  at  the  work, 
they  rarely  fail  in  this  partieular ;  and  w  lien  the  spawn  is 
Keen  spreading  well  through  the  bed,  then,  and  not  before, 
they  cover  the  beds  witli  Iresli  sweet  soil  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch  or  so.  For  cover,  the  little  pathway  between 
the  beds  is  simply  loosened  up,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the 
market  garden  applied  equally,  firmly,  and  smoothly  with  a 
shovel.  With  these  open-air  beds  they  sucoeed  in  getting 
Mushrooms  in  winter.  A  covering  of  abundance  of  litter  ia 
put  on  immediately  after  the  beds  are  earthed^  and  kept  there 
as  a  protection.  They  have  not  long  to  wait  till  the  beds 
are  in  full  bearing,  and  when  they  are  in  that  state  it  is 
thought  better  to  examine  and  gather  firom  the  beds  every 
second  day,  or  even  eyery  day  where  there  are  many  beds. 
And  thus  they  grow  excellent  Mushrooms,  and  in  great 
quantityi  all  the  further  attention  required  being  to  renew 
the  covering  when  it  gets  rotten,  and  an  occasional  watering 
in  a  very  dry  season. 
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CHAFT£&  XXIL 

THE  CULTUBE  Of  SALADS* 

The  cultui*e  of  salads  for  the  Paris  market  is  not  merely 
jroofl — it  is  perfection.  Not  only  do  the  French  g:ardeners 
supply  their  own  markets  Mith  delicious  salads  all  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months^  but  alsOj  to  a  consider- 
able extent^  those  of  some  other  countries^  and  send  vast 
quantities  to  the  English  markets.  Now  it  will  probably 
occur  to  the  reader  that  climate  is  tbe  cause  of  the  supe- 
riority of  tlie  frencb  in  this  lespect^  and^  indeed^  some  prac* 
tical  men  repeatedly  say  so.  Nothmg  can  be  more  falladoiu 
than  this  belief;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affinning  that^ 
by  the  adoption  of  the  method  to  be  presently  described^ 
as  good  salads  as  ever  went  to  the  Paris  markets  may  be 
grown  in  £ngland  and  Ireland  during  the  coldest  mon&s 
of  winter  and  spring.  It  is  simply  nonseoBe  to  say  that  it 
la  the  effect  of  climate ;  the  winters  in  northern  Vrance  are 
severer  than  our  own,  and  I  know  many  spots  in  England 
and  Ireland  which  are  prtlerable  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  for  this  eulture.  Near  that  city  I  have  often  seen 
beautiful  Cos  and  Cabbage  lettuce  looking  as  fresh  under 
their  coverings  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  earth  was 
frost-bound,  as  the  bixliLiiii;  Lilac  in  May:  had  they  been 
treated  a.s  ours  usually  are,  they  would  have  j)rescuted  a 
very  diiierent  appearance.  At  all  times  of  the  year  the 
gardens  in  which  salads  are  grown  round  Paris  are 
beautiful  examples  of  cultivation.  In  the  spring  and 
summer^  when  they  are  grown  in  the  open  air^  nothing  can 
look  more  healthy;  but  it  is  their  condition  in  the  cold 
aeaaoni  when  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  with  them  oat 
of  doorsy  that  demands  nu»8t  attention  from  us.  As  very 
ordinary  cultivation  suffices  to  grow  them  with  us  in  ih» 
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favourable  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the  other  our  iiiarkeis 
arc  sn{)[)liiil  from  France,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  as  rcjjards 
the  ■winter  and  early  spring  supplies  that  wc  want  improve- 
ment.   That  improvement  is  easily  secured. 

The  first  and  the  chief  thing  to  do  towards  it  is  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  large  bell  glasses  (cloches)  used  by  the 
French  for  this  purpose,  which  are  more  fully  described 
in  the  chapter  on  ^horticultural  implements.  They  are 
cheap — and  they  require  no  repairs,  and  are  easily  cleaned 
and  stored  -when  not  required.  The  troublesome  task  of 
giving  air  is  done  away  with  in  their  case.  Without  air 
on  ''every  possible  occasion the  British  gardener  attempts 
nothing  under  glass.    By  adopting  this  simple  article^  he 

may  forego  that  ceaseless  trouUe 
Fio.  891.  throughout  the  winter  and  eariy 

spring.  In  the  hotter  weeks  of 
autumn,  these  glasses  are  tilted  up 
on  one  side  for  an  inch  or  so,  with 
a  bit  of  stone  placed  underneath; 
but  M*hen  onro  Avinter  comes  iu 
earnest,  then  down  they  go  quite 
close,   and  are   all  through  the 

Fonrplants  of  the  Lettuce  Petite  Avintcr  in  the  same   condition  as 
Noire  under  th«  dodie  earl V     ,    .  u  w  r 

in  October.  what  wc  call  \\  ardian  cases.  Uy 

the  way,  the  French  recognised 
this  principle  long  before  we  did,  and  what  is  more,  have 
made  a  far  more  practical  use  of  it.  For  all  sorts  of  winter 
salad-growing  this  huge  bell  glass  of  theirs  is  infinitely  su- 
perior  to  anything  that  we  use  for  like  purposes.  The 
plants  get  full  light  at  all  times^  and,  while  perfectly  pre- 
served from  the  filth  and  splashing  of  the  rains  in  winter, 
aie  not  in  the  least drawn  or  injured  by  the  confinement, 
the  light  coming  in  so  freely  at  all  points. 

The  glasses  toe  nearly  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
abont  as  much  in  height  For  the  winter  work  they  are 
sometimes  placed  on  a  sloping  spot  with  a  sunny  aspect,  or 
tlie  ground  is  thrown  into  beds,  each  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  three  lines  of  glasses.  In  early  autumn  these 
beds  are  made  and  the  plants  placed  upon  them,  so  that 
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they  can  be  readily  covered  by  the  bell  glasses  Tvhen  the 
time  comes  that  growth  is  cliecked  in  the  open  air.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  ground  chosen  is  thorongldy  rich, 
light,  and  well  and  deeply  stirred,  and  the  Lettuces  arc  sown 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  so  aa  to  secure  a  succession, 
and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  yarious  kinds.  The 
plants  put  out  in  September  for  the  early  and  mid-autumii 
supply  may  not  require  to  be  covered  if  the  weather  be  fine ; 
and  if  they  do,  the  glasses  are  tilted  up  a  little  as  before 
described.  But  when  the  sun  begins  to  fail  and  the  cold 
rains  to  check  growth,  about  the  end  of  October^  then  the 
crop  to  be  cut  in  the  following  month  nnist  be  covered ; 
and  when  towards  Christmas  the  fiost  begins  to  take  hold 
'  of  the  ground,  the  glasses  must  be  firmly  pressed  down,  and 
a  deposit  of  leaves  and  litter  placed  around  them. 


Fie.  292. 


sp.  :/i 
Sloping  Bed  Sat  thiM  rows  of  ClodiM. 


Thus,  while  every  tiling  else  is  at  rest  in  the  c:rip  of  ice, 
the  plants  will  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  frosi,  receiving 
abundant  light  from  above,  and  growing  as  fresh  as  April 
leaves.  Of  course  a  deeper  layer  of  this  surrounding  litter 
will  be  necessary  in  case  of  severe  frost  than  in  early  winter. 
Covering  them  a  little  more  than  half-way  up  with  a  rather 
compact  body  of  leaves  and  litter,  effectually  secures  them 
ficom  sharp  frosts.  When  very  severe  frosts  occur,  mats 
made  of  straw  arc  spread  over  the  tops  of  the  glasses ;  and 
should  heavy  falls  of  snow  oocnr  while  these  mats  are  on, 
they  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  carry  it  bodUy  away  firom 
the  bed  or  beds ;  for  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  melt  on 
the  beds  or  in  the  alleys  between.  In  late  spring  thedoche 
is  not  required,  nor  is  it  for  any  except  those  crops  that 
require  artifidal  assistance.    Thus  the  March  and  April 
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supply  is  planted  in  October  ou  a  bed  of  light  soil,  with  a 
8iirf:iciii;r  of  an  inch  or  SO  of  tho^olltrhl^'■  rotten  manure  or 
leaf  .mould.  These  httk'  jiLiuts  ai'e  alh)wed  to  remain  all 
through  the  uinter  unitrotectod  ;  and  wheu  in  spring  the  most 
forward  Cloche  Lettuces  are  cut,  the  {^dusscs  are  immediately 
placed  over  the  most  advanced  and  promising  of  the  little 
ones  that  have  remained  exposed.  By  that  time  they  have 
begun  to  start  up,  encouraged  by  the  early  spring  sun,  and 
from  the  moment  they  receive  the  additional  warmth  and 
steady  temperature  of  the  cloche  they  commence  to  nnibld 
the  freshest  and  most  juicy  of  leaTes,  and  finish  by  beoommg 
those  great-hearted  and  tender  products  which  one  may 
see  in  such  fine  condition  in  the  Paris  markets  in  early 
spring.  In  the  first  instance  thiee  or  five  little  plants  may 
be  put  under  each  glass,  and  these  thinned  out  and  used  as 
they  grow,  so  that  eventually  but  one  is  left,  and  that, 
without  exaggeration^  often  grows  nearly  as  big  as  the  glass 
itself.  Happily,  no  water  is  required,  as  the  ground 
possesses  sufficient  moisture  in  winter  and  spring,  and  eTE* 
poratiuu  is  prevented  hv  tlic  glasses  and  the  protecting 
litter  that  covers  the  space  between  them.  Thus  a  gciiiiU, 
agreeable  moisture  is  kept  up  at  all  times,  and  the  very 
couditions  that  suit  Lettuces  are  preserved  by  the  simplest 
means. 

^Vitli  tlic  same  gla^sses  the  various  sinall  saladings  may 
he  grown  to  peri'eetiou,  or  receive  a  desirable  start.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  Corn  Salad  be  desired  perfectly  clean  and 
fresh  in  mid-wiuter,  it  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  it  betweea 
the  smaller  Lettuces  grown  under  these  glasses ;  and  so  with 
any  other  small  salad  or  seedling  that  may  be  gathered  or 
removed  without  loss  before  or  at  the  time  the  more  im* 
portant  crop  requires  all  the  room.  These  bell  glasses  will 
be  £mnd  of  quite  as  mudi  advantage  in  the  British  garden 
as  they  are  in  the  French ;  they  will  render  possible  the 
production  of  as  fine  winter  salads  in  our  gardens  as  ever 
the  Fxenssk  grew ;  they  will  enable  us  to  supply  our  own 
markets  with  an  important  commodity,  for  which  a  good 
deal  of  money  now  goes  out  of  the  country ;  and,  not  least, 
their  judicious  use  will  make  fresh  and  excellent  salads 
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poedble  in  winter.  At  preaent  tbe  pzodnoe  is  so  infisrior 
and  80  dirty  at  that  season,  that  it  is  generally  avoided,  and 
lightly  so ;  for  Lettuces  when  hard  and  wiiy  firom  altema- 
tions  of  frost,  sleet,  and  rains — sliig*eaten  and  half-covered 
with  the  splashings  of  the  ground,  above  which  they  hardly 
rise — are  not  worth  eating  or  huyiug.  And  though  they 
may  he  grown  well  in  frames  and  pits,  the  method  herein 
described  is  better  and  simpler  than  that,  and  the  Lettuces 
thus  produced  arc  far  finer  than  those 
grown  in  English  frardcns  in  winter. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  tliis 
mode  of  ^Mowin^  salad  was  made 
early  in  18G7.  Since  tlicn  I  have 
had  further  opportunities  of  studying 
the  subject,  and  it  now  appears  to 
me  that  to  discuss  it  in  a  general 
way  is  not  sutticieut.  To  under- 
stand the  cloche  and  its  use  will 
not  suffice ;  we  must  observ  e  the  cul- 
ture of  the  varieties  suited  for  each 
season,  heginning  with  the  Lettuce 
Petite  Noire,  a  distinct  winter  kind, 
and  requiring  peculiar  treatment. 

CUUTUEE  OF  THB  LbTTVCB  PbTITE 

Nona. — This  kind  is  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Before  leaving  Paris 
in  the  first  week  of  October  last  I  saw 

beautiful  crops  of  it  growing,  four  plants 
under  each  cloche,  each  about  five  inches 
across,  and  without  a  speck  of  disease  or 
dust.  These  plants,  sown  in  Aug^iist,  are  fit  for  cutting  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  prove  very  different  to  the  rabbit  food 
that  serves  us  for  salad  as  soon  as  the  cold  rains  of  autumn 
prevent  its  growinj^  naturally  to  perfection.  But  this  crop 
was  an  exceptionally  early  one ;  few  sow  it  before  the  first 
days  of  September.  It  is  sown  on  lights  rich  ground,  well 
and  deeply  stirred,  and  covered  with  an  inch,  or  a  little 
more,  of  thoroujrhly  decomposed  and  fine  stable  manure. 
The  sur&ce  is  made  level  and  a  little  firm,  and  the  impres- 
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Diap-am  showinpr  the  seve- 
ral stages  of  Lettuce  Cul- 
ture under  the  Cloche. 
The  minute  dote  repmeot 

the  scedliiit^,  which  are 
prickeil  ofl  wlion  very 
small,  as  Ahown  in  tho 
circle  with  twenty-four 
a-storisks.  The  central 
ring  is  tho  plan  of  a 
Clwho  with  one  Paris  Cos 
Lettuce  in  tho  middle, 
and  five  ( 'ubbage  LettaoM 
around  it ;  above  it,  one 
with  four  plants  of  a 
Winter  Cabbage  Lettuce ; 
and  beneath  it,  one  with 
three  plants  of  the  Cos. 
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dons  of  the  number  of  eloches  it  is  intended  to  sow  made 
npon  it.  One  cloche  will  prove  sufficient  for  a  private 
garden  at  one  sowing ;  a  few  suffice  for  the  wants  of  a 
market  garden.  The  Lettuce  seed  is  then  regularly  sown 
within  tbc  ring  formed  by  the  impression  of  the  large  bell 
jrlass,  aud  covered  with  a  very  slight  coat  of  thorouglily 
rotten  mauurc — a  substance  :hat  i:s  always  used  in  quan- 
tities in  Paris  market  gardens.  Then  iLe  clodic  is  put  od, 
the  rim  being  gently  pressed  into  the  light,  dark  mauurc 
mould.  Sliade  is  given  v,hvn  tlie  sun  sliincs  strong  iu 
early  autumn,  but  air  is  never  given.  A  pecnliarity  of  tlu& 
excellent  Lettuce;  is  that  it  grows  best  without  air. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough  to  transpkuit, 
they  are  pricked  out,  about  thirty  under  each  cloche.  This 
transplantation  is  done  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  Is  the 
case  with  us.  They  do  not  let  them  wait  to  get  crowded^ 
and  then  transplant  them^  tall  aud  drawn,  into  their  places, 
but  take  them  up  gently  and  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
soon  after  the  cotyledons  are  developed  and  when  the  first 
leaves  are  beginning  to  appear.  In  transplanting,  a  sur- 
facing of  very  fine  and  thoroughly  rotten  manure  is  placed 
over  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  the  earth  is 
often  thrown  into  beds  sloping  to  the  south,  so  that  the 
cloches  may  enjoy  the  full  sun.  Whether  the  beds  are  flat 
or  sloping,  they  are  wide  enough  for  three  ranges  of  cloches 
placed  iu  a  quincunx  manner,  so  that  very  little  space  i^  lost 
between  them.  Before  transplanting,  the  ground  is  marked 
by  the  imprcjssion  of  a  eloche,  and  tlie  little  seedlings  are 
inserted  by  the  finger  iu  the  soft  mould.  Instead  of  getting 
drawn,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  left  tngctlier  for  a 
longer  period,  the  plants  spread  out  into  ne:i(  and  firm  little 
rosettes,  their  leaves  lying  close  to  the  ground,  for  the  light 
comes  fret  ly  through  the  clean  cloche,  and  there  is  not  a 
sign  of  ill-health  or  speck  of  dust  to  be  seen  on  the  leaves. 
The  first  crop  mentioned  is  not  a  general  one,  as  there  ia 
abundance  of  open-aur  salad  to  be  had  about  the  time  these 
will  be  cut;  but  the  strongest  batch  of  those  that  in 
September  were  in  the  rosette  stage,  under  the  dochea^ 
axe  transplanted  into  their  final  places  before  the  15th  of 
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October,  planting  four  under  each  clocliej  and  ihej  supply 
a  great  want^  coming  in  in  perfect  condition  towards  the 
middle  of  winter. 

Sometimes  the  crop  is  planted  out  in  the  narrow  frames 

common  to  Paris  market  gardens,  tumiDg  over  the  old 
dung  beds  before  planting.  The  frames  beinpr  narrow  and 
shallow,  the  plants  arc  near  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  planted  tho  lights  arc  put  on,  and,  instead  of  giving  air 
by  the  aid  of  these  lights,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep 
it  out.  No  matter  whether  under  cloche  or  frame,  the 
Petite  Noire  must  never  get  any  air.  Should  severe  frost 
occur,  the  glasses  may  be  protected  with  straw  mats.  It 
must  be  observed  that  when  the  plants  are  transferred  into 
the  places  where  they  are  to  attain  their  fullest  sise  they 
arc  removed  with  good  balLs^  and  with  some  care  to  check 
their  growth  as  little  as  possible.  The  plants  ])ricked  out 
in  October  are  ready  to  cut  at  the  end  of  November  or 
commencement  of  Dcccmberj  which  are  the  seasons  when 
this  Lettuce  begins  to  come  into  general  use.  In  addition 
to  the  cn^  put  out  during  the  first  half  of  November^ 
another  is  sown  at  that  season^  in  the  way  before  deseribcdj 
and  in  like  manner.  Should  \cry  severe  weather  render 
the  Lettuces  liable  to  suffer,  dry  litter  is  placed  between  the 
cloches,  and  higher  up  at  their  north  side,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  entering  the  ground,  and  the  contents  of  the 
cloches  arc  daily  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun.  except  when 
they  are  frozen,  when  the  covering  is  kept  on  or  increased. 

The  forced  culture  in  the  same  narrow  fi'aincs  usually 
begins  about  the  end  of  November.  At  that  period  a  hot- 
bed is  prepared,  sixteen  inches  thick,  and  about  55°  F.  in 
tempcrutui"c,  spreadifiir  on  ir  some  of  the  never-failing, 
crumbling,  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  and  on  it  is  planted 
seven  lines  of  Petite  Noire.  This  plantation  requires 
greater  care  than  those  placed  under  the  clochej  in  con- 
sequence of  the  warmth  and  humidity  ;  decaying  or  spotted 
leaves  have  to  be  picked  off  when  they  occur,  and  the 
plants  must  be  protected  with  the  mats  more  than  those 
not  excited  by  heat.  The  frames  are  surrounded  by  hot 
dungi  and  a  diyer  mass  of  it  fills  up  the  alleys  between  the 
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little  frames  to  the  veiy  edge  of  each.    At  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  Febraary  the  last  foroed  ciop  o£ 
Petite  Noire  is  planted^  under  cloches  placed  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  a  foot  deep,  and  covered  with  about  four  inches  of 
the  same  mould-like  manure^  the  bell  glasses  as  usual  being 
placed  in  three  ranks.    The  bed  for  them  may  be  made 
wide  enough  for  sax  (three  lines  on  each  side  of  a  narrow 
alley),  or  for  three  only.    In  this  January  or  February 
planting",  four  plants  of  Petite  Noire  are  planted  under  each, 
cloche,  and  one  Cos  iu   tlic  middle.    The  tender  Pctitcs 
Noires  arc  good  to  p^athcr  in  Ft  bruary  and  March ;  the 
Cos  remains  a  little  later,  nearly  tilling  up  the  glass,  and 
formiTm  <inc  of  those  superb  Lctiuecs  to  be  seen  iu  all  our 
great  towns  in  early  spring,  and  w>nch  are  usually  supposed 
to  come  from  sonic  paradisiacal  climate,  instead  of  the  hard, 
cutting,  and  most  ungenial  winter  climate  of  Paris.  Cer- 
tainly the  climate  that  would  produce  them  without  garden- 
ing skill  at  the  periods  spoken  of  should  be  as  mild  and 
smiHng  as  that  in  which 

"O'er  the  four  rivers  tho  first  roses  blew.'* 

Laitvb  Ybrte  MABAicHBaE. — ^This  Lettuce  is  sown  about 
the  first  fortnight  in  October  in  the  open  air  or  on  a  sloping 
bed  under  a  cloche.  It  is  pricked  out^  and  twenty  or  thirty 
are  generally  placed  under  one  glass^  which  is  taken  off  every 
time  that  the  weather  permits.  As  it  often  happens  that, 
in  spite  of  the  care  taken  with  it,  this  Lettuce  will  grow  too 
tall,  it  is  generally  taken  up,  and  immediately  transplanted 
during  the  cour$ie  of  the  month  of  November.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  new  sloping  bed  is  prepared  and  the  plants  are  pricked 
into  it  immediately,  in  which  case  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
are  put  under  each  glass.  From  this  moment  they  receive 
the  same  care  as  the  other  Lettuces  sowti  at  the  same  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January 
plantin;^  in  frames  and  under  cloches  is  begun.  In  tlic 
former  case  eight  rows  are  placed  in  each  £i*ame,  each  row 
consisting  of  twenty-five  plants,  so  arranged  that  there  is 
alternately  a  Petite  Noixe  and  a  Cos  lettuce  in  each  row. 
Under  the  cloches  th^  aie  arranged  so  that  there  are  four 
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of  the  fonner  to  one  of  tfae  latter.  The  Cos  lettaeea  thus 
grown  may  he  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
'After  they  are  gathered  the  hedi  are  planted  a  second  tlme^ 
and  towards  the  end  of  Febraary  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
that  18  to  say,  when  the  severe  cold  is  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded,  a  hiugic  plaut  is  pricked  out  m  the  little  spaces 
between  the  cloches.  As  soon  as  the  Cos  and  the  Petite 
Noire  lettuces  planted  beneath  the  bell  glaas  are  ^fathered 
these  latter  are  iiscd  for  the  second  crop.  By  tliis  method 
they  may  be  gathered  about  three  weeks  after.  At 
the  same  time  warm  borders  on  the  south  side  of  walls 
are  also  planted  with  Cos  lettuces.  Ten  or  twelve  rows 
are  drawn  according  to  the  size  of  the  border^  and 
planted  with  Cos  lettuces  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  apart.  After  this  crop  has  been  planted  out  a  few 
Radishes,  Xieeks,  or  Carrots  are  sown  between  the  Lettuces. 
Generally  speaking,  these  Cos  lettuces  are  fit  to  gather 
towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  Some 
market  gardeners  also  sow  Cos  daring  the  month  of  August^ 
which^  planted  out  in  hotbeds  nnder  bell  glasses^  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  gathering  in  December  and  January. 

Laituk  Oottc. — This  Iiettaoe  eannot  be  raised  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Petite  Noire,  because  it  will  not  come  to  per- 
fection without  plenty  of  air.  It  is  not  so  early  as  the 
Petite  Noire,  but  is  much  esteemed,  growing  larger  and 
more  perfect  than  it«  congener.  The  Laitue  Gottc  is  sown 
from  the  20th  tu  the  ii5th  of  October,  on  a  sloping  bed, 
and  the  same  method  of  after-treatment  is  adopted  as  in 
forcing  the  Petite  Noire,  although  it  is  less  damaged  by 
frost.  Being  a  later  kind,  it  may  be  left  in  the  sloping 
bed  until  the  iV-tite  Noire  is  all  gathered,  when  it  may  be 
used  to  fill  the  vacant  places  in  the  hotbeds.  The  manure 
of  the  hotbeds  should  be  left  undisturbed,  but  the  soil  in 
the  frames  should  be  well  forked  and  made  even.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February  the  L.  Gotte 
should  be  pUnted  in  the  frames.  It  should  have  plenty  of 
air,  whenever  the  weather  will  allow  it,  by  propping  up  the 
back  of  the  light.  If  the  Lettuce  does  not  heart  early  the 
light  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  makes 
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its  appearance,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  come  to  perfection  in 
tlie  open  air.  Instead  of  planting  the  Laitue  Gottc  in  a 
frame,  it  may  be  jilantcd  on  a  hotbed  under  cloches  ar- 
ranged in  three  rows,  three  plants  being  placed  under  each, 
taking  care  to  preaer?e  them  from  frost  in  the  usual  w%y, 
and  to  give  them  air  whenever  the  weather  will  allow  of  it. 
The  Laitue  Ootte  may  also  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
under  a  cloche.  Thv  cr.rth  it  well  dog  and  raked,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  well  decomposed  stable  mannie  thxoim 
over  it,  smoothed  and  flattened.  The  cloches  are  then 
placed  in  alternate  lines,  with  three  plants  nnder  each. 
When  the  plants  have  struck,  air  should  be  given  them 
whenever  it  is  possible.  The  Laitue  Gotte,  when  planted 
in  frames  at  the  end  of  January,  arrives  at  perfection  by  the 
end  of  March ;  those  planted  under  cloches  in  February,  at 
the  beginning  of  April ;  and  those  planted  under  cloches  or  in 
firames  at  the  end  of  February,  towards  the  middle  of  April. 

The  Passion  Lettucf. — Laitue  de  la  Passion  as  it  is  called 
— is  the  only  winter  Lettuce  grown  in  the  uci^^libuuihiKKl  of 
Pans  in  the  open  air.  It  is  sown  from  the  l.jth  of  Au^jU'it 
to  the  15th  of  September,  according  to  the  soil  which  is 
to  receive  it,  and  is  pricked  out  rather  thinly  iu  October. 
It  is  generally  left  unprotected  through  the  winter;  how- 
ever, it  is  prudent  to  defend  it  against  severe  frosts  by 
covering  it  with  long  litter,  whicl)  is  taken  off  and  pnt  on 
again  as  it  is  required.  This  Lettuce  is  generally  fit  far 
gathering  towards  Passion  Week,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  called  Passion  Jjcttuce  by  the  Parisians. 

CoHN  Salad  or  Machb. — This  plant  is  very  much  used  in 
Paris,  and  is  excellent  as  a  salad.  It  is  peculiarly  agreeable 
when  mixed  with  a  spiinkling  of  Celeiy.  The  coltore  is  of 
tiie  simplest  kind,  the  seeds  being  often  sown  amongst  other 
crops,  which  must  he  placed  somewhat  thinly,  and  the 
Com  Salad  is  gathered  before  the  other  requires  all  the 
ground.  They  begin  to  sow  the  Bonde  variety  about  the 
15th  of  August,  and  continue  at  intervals  till'  the  end  of 
October.  That  sown  in  August  comes  in  for  the  autumn  con- 
sumption ;  that  sown  in  September  for  winter  use  ;  ;ui(l  ihat 
aowu  in  October  is  used  m  spring.    During  liuxd  fronts  the 
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crops  to  begatliered  durmgwiiiter  toe  oovcfcd with  long  litter. 
Italian  Com  Salad  or  Miclie  B^ence  ia  town  in  October^  and 
la  sown  more  tliinly  than  the  preceding ;  it  ui  considered  the 
best  variety.  It  may  also  be  raised  in  the  spare  places  between 
the  plants,  under  doche,  in  any  open  surface  between  plants 
in  frames,  or  any  cool  light  garden  structure. 

The  Barbe  de  Capucin  is  the  most  commou  of  all  salads 
iu  Paris  in  the  winter  and  early  spring?,  and  for  its  culture 
the  cloche  is  not  required.  It  is  perhaj  s  to  )  bitter  for 
some  ta.sU's,  but  is  sometiuica  used  by  English  t'anuiies,  and 
ii?  well  worthy  of  culture  in  small  gardcDs,  l>eing  so  very 
easily  forced  when  other  salads  are  scarce.  This  salad  is  of 
all  others  that  which  may  be  had  M'ith  the  least  amount  of 
trouble  by  any  peraon  in  possession  of  a  spot  of  rough 
ground,  a  cellar,  or  any  dark  place  where  a  little  heat 
might  be  used  to  start  the  blanched  leaves  of  the  Chicory 
in  winter;  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  it  be  brought 
into  common  nse.  Should  the  taste  be  too  bitter  to  those 
unacCQStomed  to  it,  or  who  do  not  like  bitter  salads,  the 
addition  of  Com  Salad,  Celery,  or  Beetroot,  improves  and 
modifies  the  flsTOur,  and  makes  it  a  veiy  distinct  and  agree* 
able  salad.  The  gardeners  of  the  commune  of  Montrenil 
sow  every  year  a  large  quantity  of  wild  Chicory  for  the 
purpose  of  forcings  the  Barbe  de  Capncin.  For  this 
purpose  the  crop  is  sown  in  ApriL  It  is  sown  both 
broadcast  and  in  drills,  which  are  traced  at  a  distance  of 
eight  iuches  from  each  other.  At  least  nine  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  must  be  used.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
ground  should  be  turned  up  several  times  ;  when  the  frost 
sets  in  the  roots  are  taken  up  with  the  fork,  care  l)eing 
taken  not  to  break  them.  They  are  then  laid  by  the  heels  so 
as  to  have  them  always  ready  for  use  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  Octoi)er,  the  season  when  such  work  is 
usually  commenced,  a  hotbed  about  sixteen  inches  deep  is 
prepared,  the  heat  of  which  is  from  65°  to  80°  Fahr. 
The  most  favourable  position  for  such  a  hotbed  is  in  a 
cave  or  in  a  deep^  cellar  without  light  or  air. 

When  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  somewhat  abated,  the 
plants  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  having  first  carefully  removed 
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all  tlie  dead  leaves  and  other  portioiis  liable  to  produoe 

mouldiness,  after  whicli  thej  are  placed  upright  on  the  bed 
and  watered  frequently  with  a  rose  watering-pot ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  waterings  must  be  adapted  to  the  heat  of  the  bed. 
From  the  time  the  Barbe  begins  to  grow,  these  waterijigs 
ought  to  be  performed  with  great  judgment,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  interior  of  tlic  bundles  from  rotting.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  the  salad  is  long  enough  to  be 
gathered.  From  the  time  given  above  tlic  Chicor\'  can  be 
blanclicd  np  to  March  and  April ;  after  every  gatlu  ring 
however,  the  spent  dung  should  be  removed,  and  replaced 
bj  a  fresh  supply,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  bed  at  the  same 
degree  of  warmth. 

In  the  market  gardens  of  Viroflay  large  quantities  of 
wild  Chicory  are  cultiTated.  It  is  sown  broadcast  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  following  February  it  is  covered  with  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  leaf  mouldy  or,  if  that  eannot  be  procared, 
monld  from  the  pathways.  Ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards 
it  is  cat  just  where  the  two  kinds  of  earth  join.  Two  or 
three  gatherings  are  generally  made>  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  following  year. 

ScABOLLB  (Broad-leaTcd  Batayian  Endive). — Tliis  fine  sslad 
forms  a  veiy  considerable  item  in  the  culture  of  the  Bans 
market  gardens.  It  is  deserving  of  being  generally  grown 
in  England,  being  easy  of  cultivation,  very  large,  and  form- 
ing an  excellent  salad ;  indeed,  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps 
the  best  we  have.  The  mode  of  blanching  is  very  simple : 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  arc  gathered  U]),  and  then  a  single 
straw  tied  around  them.  This  is  only  done  five  days  Ix^fore 
the  Scarolle  is  ready  for  market.  A  crop  of  this  was  nearly 
ready  to  blanch  in  September,  it  was  the  second  crop  of  the 
same  plant  that  had  been  on  the  ground — the  first  and  liest 
havmg  been  gathered  a  fcnv  weeks.  Some  of  the  finer 
specimens  of  this  second  unbianehed  crop  measured  twenty 
and  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter  on  September  7th^  1868. 
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ASPAiLikOOS  CULTUBS. 

Asparagus  is  grown  much  more  abundantly  aud  to  a  much 
larger  size  in  Prance  than  it  is  in  Enjs^land.  The  countj^ 
is  half  covered  with  it  in  some  ])lacrs  near  Paris;  small  and 
large  farmers  grow  it  abundantly,  cottagers  grow  it — every- 
body grows  it,  and  everybody  eats  it.  Near  Paris  it  is 
chiefly  grown  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  and  at  Argen- 
teuil^  and  it  is  cultivated  extensively  for  market  in  many 
other  places.  About  Argenteuil  8000  persona  are  employed 
in  the  eoltore  of  AsparagoB— ^  least  bo  I  was  told 
hy  the  son  of  the  cnltiTator  who  took  the  best 
prizes  for  Asparagoa  at  the  Eihibition.  His  &ther  not 
being  at  home,  I  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  region  of  Asparagus  with  this  yonth, 
who  was  of  the  intelligent  type,  and  nnderstood  all  about 
this  dainty  vegetable.  I  first  saw  it  growing  to  a  large 
extent  among  the  vines.  The  vine  nnder  field  cultore,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  is  simply  cut  down  to  near  the  old  stool 
every  year,  and  allowed  to  make  a  few  growths,  which  are 
tied  erect  to  a  btakc  ;  they  do  nut  overtop  the  Asparagus  in 
any  way,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  strong  planta  of  that 
show  well  above  the  vines.  It  was  not  in  distinct  close 
lines  among  the  vines,  but  widely  and  irregularly  separated, 
say  six  or  seven  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  as  much  or 
more  the  other  way.  They  simply  put  one  plant  in  each 
open  spot,  and  give  it  every  chance  of  formmg  a  capital 
specimen,  and  this  it  generally  does.  When  the  stems  get 
large  and  a  little  top-heavy  in  early  summer,  a  string  is  pat 
round  all,  so  as  to  hold  them  slightly  together  (the  careful 
Cttltivator  uses  a  stake),  and  the  mutual  support  thus  given 
prevents  the  plant  firam  being  eat  off  in  ito  prime.  We 
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all  know  how  apt  it  is  to  be  twisted  off  at  the  collar  hy 
strong  winds,  especially  in  wet  weather,  when  the  drops  on 
eveiy  tiny  leaf  make  the  foliage  hea^y.  The  growing  of 
Asparagas  among  the  vines  is  a  very  usual  mode,  and  a 
Tast  space  is  thus  covered  with  it  about  here.  Bat  it  is 
grown  in  other  and  more  special  ways^  though  not  one  like 
our  way  of  growing  it,  which  is  decidedly  much  inferior  to 
the  French  method. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  worthy  of  adoption  is  to 
grow  it  in  shaUow  trenches.  I  have  seen  extensive  plant* 
ings  that  looked  much  as  a  Celery  ground  does  soon  after 
being  planted,  the  young  Asparagus  plants  being  in  a  shallow 
trench,  and  a  little  ridge  of  soil  being  thrown  up  between 
the  lines  of  Asparagus.  These  trenches  arc  j^cnorally  about 
four  feet  apart,  sometimes  less.  The  soil  is  rather  a  stiff 
sandy  loam  with  calcareous  matter  in  some  parts,  bnt  I  do 
not  think  the  soil  has  all  to  do  witli  the  peculiar  excillcuee 
of  the  vp«fctable,  aud  am  certain  that  soils  on  which  it 
would  flourish  equally  well  are  far  from  uneonimoii  in 
England.  It  is  the  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
plant  that  produces  such  a  good  result.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  young  plantation  planted  in  March,  and  from  the  little 
ridges  of  soil  between  the  shallow  trenches  they  have  just 
dug  a  crop  of  small  early  Potatoes.  Now,  in  England^ 
the  Asparagus  wonld  be  left  to  the  free  action  of  the  breese, 
but  the  French  enltivators — like  the  old  Scotchwoman  who 
would  not  trust  the  stormy  water  and  God's  goodness  as 
long  as  there  was  a  bridge  in  Stirling — never  leave  a  young 
plant  of  Asparagus  to  the  wind's  mercy  whilst  they  can 
get  hold  of  a  bit  of  oak  about  a  yard  long.  But  when 
staking  these  young  plants  they  do  not  insert  the  support 
dose  at  the  bottom,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  do  in  other  in- 
stances, but  at  a  little  distance  off,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  iiijuriu^^  a  fibre;  each  stake  leans  over  its 
phiiit  at  an  angle  oi  i.>  ,  and  when  the  sapling  is  big  enough 
to  touch  it  or  be  caught  by  the  wind,  they  tie  it  to  the 
stick  as  a  ni;ttter  of  course.  The  ground  in  which  tliis 
system  is  pursued  bcinisr  eTitirrly  devoted  to  Asparagus,  the 
stools  are  placed  very  much  closer  together  than  they  are 
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when  gioini  smong  tlie  vbuM,  nj  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
yaid  apart  The  little  trenches  are  abont  a  foot  wide  and 
eight  indies  Mow  the  level  of  the  gfonnd— looking  deeper, 
however^  fWnn  the  soil  bemg  piled  up. 

The  young  plants  are  placed  in  these  trenches  very  care- 
fully. A  little  mound  is  made  with  the  hand  in  each  spot 
where  a  plant  is  to  be  placed  so  as  to  elevate  the  crown  a 
little  and  permit  of  the  spreading  out  of  the  roots  in  a  per- 
fectly safe  manner.  In  fact  they  seem  to  be  about  as  par- 
ticular as  regards  depositing  the  young  plants  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  good  grape-grower  is  about  his  young  vines. 
They  plant  in  March  and  Aj)ril — using  any  kind  of  manure 
that  can  be  had,  but  chietiy  here,  so  £Eur  as  I  coald  see,  the 
refuse  of  the  town — the  ashes, 
old  vegetables,  rag^»  and  other  29-^ 

matters^  that  the  people  throw       •  '""^^       i'^^Tth. v  ^^jg 

before  their  doors,  and  which  '^^v   .*^""™>./..  ^i^^ 

the  dnst-carts  take  away  in  the  -^^^^^  ^^^^1^^^ 
morning.  They  are  rery  par-  J^''.  ^ V^^^^^fy^^H^^ 
ticnlar  to  destroy  the  weeds,  ^^^j^^^P^^MRPI^- 
and  they  also  take  good  care  to  ^ihh  figure  shows  the  depth  of  the 

destroy  all    sorts     o£    insect     auccessive  annual  earthing!)  giTea 

•  to  the  Asparapis.    After  four  or 

enenues  in  the  mornings,  espe-        y^ar-'  growth  the  ridges  d«. 

dally  during  the  esily  summer.     appear,  and  the  hiehest  pointo  of 

M  1*  A  the  gronnJs  nrvi  tuoee  OW  the 

jsetween  tne  lines  of  Asparagus    crowus  of  tbo  roots, 
they  plant  small  growing  crops 

on  the  little  ridges  dnring  the  first  years  of  the  plantation,  but 
arc  careful  not  to  put  the  large  vegetables  there,  which  would 
shade  and  otherwise  injiu*c  the  plant,  ^^^len  they  plant 
they  spread  a  handful  or  so  of  well-rotted  manure  over  each 
root,  and  they  repeat  this  every  year,  removing  the  soil  very 
carefully  in  the  autumn  down  to  the  roots,  putting  on  them 
a  couple  of  handfuls  of  rotten  manure,  and  spreading  the 
earth  over  again,  so  that  the  rain  is  continually  washing 
nutriment  to  the  roota.  When  doing  this  they  notice  the 
state  of  the  young  roots,  and  any  spot  in  which  one  has 
peririied,  or  has  done  little  good,  they  mark  with  a  stick,  to 
replace  it  the  following  March.  Early  every  spring  they 
pile  np  a  little  heap  of  fine  earth  over  each  omnou  Wheq 
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the  pUmtation  amves  at  its  third  jear  thej  increase  the  nae 
of  the  little  mound,  or,  in  other  words,  a  heap  of  finely 
pnlTerised  earth  ia  placed  over  the  stool,  from  which  some, 
but  not  much,  Asparagua  ia  cut  the  same  year,  taking  cave 
to  leave  the  weak  plants  and  those  whidli  have  replaced 
others,  to  themselves  for  another  year. 

They  would  appear  to  cut  the  best  of  it  when  it  is  about 
an  incli  and  a  half  out  of  the  ground — and  here  is  the  only 
objcctiri  able  thing  about  their  sys^tein.  The  top  is  Tciy 
good,  but  as  a  rule  too  short;  but  Mich  a  liauille  as  they 
give  you  to  it !  Now,  it  may  be  (iesirable  to  liave  some- 
thing to  take  hold  of,  but  to  cut  it  a.**  they  do  here,  and  as 
we  often  do  in  England,  is  not  wise,  or  conducirc  to  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  the  vegetable.  However,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  covering  given,  or  of  the 
depth  at  which  it  is  cut,  and  therefore  of  the  simplest 
management.  The  care  and  culture  may  he  applied  aa 
described,  and  the  Asparagus  cut  at  pleasure.  To  procure 
it  in  a  thoroughly  blanched  condition,  the  French  pile  up 
these  little  mounds  of  fine  esrth,  which  enables  them  of 
course  to  get  it  much  longer ;  besides,  they  can  pull  away 
the  soil  conveniently,  and  get  at  the  rising  stems  as  low 
down  as  they  like.  It  is  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  cul- 
tivator that  the  Asparagus  is  so  much  blanched,  for  I  have 
been  told  by  the  first  fruit  and  vegetable  merchant  in  Faria 
that  his  customers  would  not  buy  the  finest  Asparagus  ever 
grown  if  brought  in  a  green  state.  This  is  why  you  see  it 
with  a  shall  like  ivory  and  with  the  point  of  the  shoot  of  a 
red,  rose,  or  violet  tinge.  Then  again,  some  euiitcud 
that  Asparagus  blanched  after  the  French  fasliion  is  far 
more  delicious  than  wlu  n  it  ih  eaten  in  the  grecu  j^tatc,  while 
others  in  England  say  it  is  wortlUess.  From  what  1  know 
of  their  arguments,  however,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  say 
French  Asparagus  is  worthless,  mostly  know  it  from  snnu*  old 
bundles  bought  and  eaten  perhaps  a  fortnight  after  they 
were  cut  in  France.  Let  us  hear  the  French  side  : — "  la 
certain  localities  they  do  not  yet  value  the  distinction, 
between  blanched  and  green  Asparagus,  and  occasionally 
prefer  the  last.   That  is  an  error  very  prcgudicial  to  the 
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consumer's  interests.  In  the  green  Aspara^is  there  is  only 
the  point  edible;  in  the  white  it  is  often  eutirrly  so^  and, 
moreover,  it  is  infinitely  more  tender  and  delicate.  All 
Asparagus  cut  when  it  is  greeTi  is  uot  fit  to  be  eaten  iu  the 
orflinary  way,  but  may  be  used  cut  up  small  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  other  dishes.  To  serve  up  green  Asparagus  is  to 
dishonour  the  table  I  In  the  markets  of  Paris  the  green 
Asparagus  is  worth  one  finnc  a  bunch,  when  the  blanched  is 
worth  three  francs ;  they  do  not  eat  it  (the  green  Asparagus) 
^it  serves  for  the  manufiusture  of  symp  of  Aspsragns. — ^V*  F. 
Lebceup.^' 

When  the  plantation  reaches  its  firarlih  yeer  ihe  little 
monnd  of  blanching  earth  is  increased  to  fifteen  inches  in 
height^  for  then  they  expect  to  cnt  something  worth  while, 
and  these  mounds  are  made  in  the  early  part  of  March ;  and 
even  after  this,  as  they  grow  stronger  the  little  mounds  are 
increased ;  and  they  always  keep  a  look-oat  for  the  feeble 
plants^  with  a  view  to  replace  them.  To  have  Asparagus  as 
it  ought  to  be,  they  say  you  must  cut  every  day,  or  every 
two  days,  according:  to  temperature,  so  that  it  luay  be 
obtained  at  the  right  moment ;  indeed  if  they  do  uot  do 
this,  the  ?^hoot3  become  too  high  and  too  green.  They  place 
great  importance  on  obtaining  strong  and  healthy  plants  ;  and 
in  the  establishment  which  I  visited  they  have  three  kinds, 
rOrdiuairc,  La  Ilollande  tardive,  improved,  and  La  lifttive 
d'Argenteuil.  The  lirst  is  described  as  vci^  fine,  the  second 
very  strong,  and  the  last  as  the  earliest,  most  productive  and 
best.  Of  course  there  are  various  modifications  of  the  plan 
described  herein,  and  in  several  instances  I  saw  two  rows, 
placed  in  a  rather  wide  trench  in  an  alternate  manner.  As 
to  the  sise  and  quality  of  the  Asparagus  produced  by  this 
method  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Mr.  Veitch  and 
many  other  English  horticultunsta,  who  know  what  garden- 
ing is,  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  know  it,  have  been,  with 
myself,  sorprised  at  it.  The  same  difference  holds  good 
in  the  forced  Asparagus — ^the  slender  pipe*shank  produc- 
tions  of  the  English  foreing*honse  being  miserable  compared 
to  it. 

Condsely :  the  French  mode  of  cultivating  this  delicious 
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vegetable  diffeni  from  ovr  own  diametrically  in  giving  eadi 
plant  abundant  room  to  devdope  jnto  a  large  bealthy  spcci- 

merif  in  payiug  thoughtinl  attention  to  the  plants  at  all 
times,  and  iu  planting  in  a  liollow  instead  of  a  raised  bed, 
so  that  as  the  roots  grow  up  they  may  have  annual  dress- 
ings of  enriching  manure.  They  do  not,  as  we  do,  go  to 
great  expense  in  forming  a  ina--^  of  the  richest  soil  far  ])e- 
ncath  the  roots,  hut  rather  give  it  at  the  surface,  wliieh  is  eon- 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  tlie  root.  And  in  this  way  they 
beat  us  with  Asparagus  as  thoroughly  aa  Messrs.  Meredith, 
Henderson,  or  Miller,  beat  them  with  hothouse  grapes.  A 
man  who  knows  bow  to  spend  two  and  a  half  firancs  for  his 
dinner  in  Paris  enjoys  Asparagns  for  a  longer  time  r^nt]  of 
much  better  quality  than  many  a  nobleman  in  England  with  a 
bevy  of  gardeners.  In  the  first-class  restaurants  yon  usually 
pay  high  for  Asparagus^  as  you  do  for  all  other  vegetables, 
but  it  is  served  yeiy  cheaply  in  many  respectable  ones — so 
much  so^  indeed^  that  it  is  partaken  of  by  all  daases. 

As  the  culture  of  this  vegetable  is  so  important^  and  the 
French  manage  it  so  well^  I  Tentnie  to  go  further  into 
detail  by  giving  the  following  acootmt,  written  by  a  well- 
known  and  very  successful  cultivator  of  Argentenil,  and  finrk 
published  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle.  1  have  made  some 
few  alterations,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  meaning 
simpler  ami  clearer  to  the  reader : — 

"Preparation  of  the  Ground. — ^Vhen  a  convenient  piece 
of  ground  has  hct  n  selected,  it  li.  lit-st  of  all  to  be  mellowed 
by  spreading  on  its  surfuee  a  gotni  dressing  of  hor«.e  or 
sheep  manure.  The  ground  is  to  be  dug  up  to  a  depth  of 
sixteen  inches  in  fine  weather  at  the  hegmning  of  winter, 
during  which  season  it  is  to  be  left  at  rest.  In  the  month 
of  February  following — at  least,  as  soon  as  severe  frost  is  no 
longer  to  be  expected — the  ground  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
furrows  and  ridges^  in  order  to  shape  shelving  beds,  and  the 
excavations  wbieh  are  to  receive  the  plantations.  For  this 
purpose  Ihe  following  operations  are  to  be  perfonned. 
First,  there  are  to  be  drawn  Hie  whole  length  of  the  ground, 
and  by  preference  from  north  to  south,  two  lines,  leaving 
between  them  a  space  of  fourteen  inches,  intended  for  the 
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site  of  the  first  half-shelving  bed.  Reckoning  from  the  inte- 
rior base  of  this  half-shelving  bed,  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
inches  is  to  be  measured  for  the  first  trench.  Tlie  earth 
taken  from  it  will  serve  to  form  the  shehing  bed.  The 
second  shelving  bed,  whicli  will 
be  a  large  one,  is  to  measure 
twenty-eight  inches  in  width  at 
its  base,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
height.  Next  comes  the  second 
trench,  then  the  third  entire 
shelving  bed,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  piece  of  ground  has  been 
occupied.  Thus,  the  first  half- 
shelving  bed  will  measure  in 
width  fourteen  inches,  and 
in  height  eight  inches;  the 
first  trench  in  width  twenty 
four  inches,  the  second  en- 
tire shelving  bed  in  width 
twenty-eight  inches,  and  in 
height  fourteen  inches,  &c.,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
The  earth  of  the  shelving  beds 
being  intended  to  cover  over  the 
plants  from  time  to  time,  these 
beds  will  gradually  diminish  in 
height,  and  the  whole  piece  of 
ground  will  become  nearly  level 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  when 
the  Asparagus  plantation  will  be 
in  full  productiveness."  [In 
justice  to  the  extensive  market 
grower  and  successful  prizetaker 
who  thus  describes  his  culture, 
we  are  bound  to  respect  his  dia- 
gram ;  but  a  readier  and  less  precise  method  is  more  gene- 
rally pursued,  such  as  that  indicated  by  Fig.  296,  roughly 
drawn  from  memory.] 

"  First  Year. — The  first  plantation  is  to  take  place  during 
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the  montliB  of  March  or  April,  aud  should  be  pL  i  formed  in 
the  following  mauner : — In  each  trench,  through  its  entire 
leugtli,  8mall  holes,  eipht  inclies  iu  diameter  aud  about  four 
iuelu's  deep,  must  be  formed  about  thirty-six  inches  distaut 
fr  Ml  each  other.  Iu  the  cent  i  t;  ot  each  of  thcni  a  small 
hiiiock  of  earth  about  two  iuciies  high  is  to  be  raised,  u{x>n 
which  the  Asparagus  piaut  is  to  be  laid  down,  care  being 
taken  to  divide  the  roots  equally  in  every  direction;  the 
roots  are  then  to  be  covered  over  with  half  an  inch  of  earth  ; 
and  one  or  two  handfiiUi  of  very  good  manure  are  to  be 
added,  and  ooyered  over  with  about  an  iuch  and  a  half  of 
earth,  at  the  same  time  forming  a  small  hollow  of  about  an 
inch  deep  over  each  plants  to  indicate  its  position.  In  order 
exactly  to  know  the  poaition  of  the  plants,  and  to  shelter 
them  and  their  shoots  from  accidents,  a  small  stake  is  to  be 
set  to  each,  inclining  it  at  an  angle  of  45^,  in  oider  not  to 
FiQ.  296.  injure  the  roots,  and  placing  it 

a  little  away  firom  the  phint. 

"  Every  morning,  towaxda 
the   months    of    April  and 
Common  moJe  of  forming  to       May,  slugs    aud     siuiil.^  are 
Asparagus  plaotaiion.  to    be    Carefully  looked  for 

aud  destroyed.  Beetles  are  also  much  to  be  feared  in 
the  Asparagus  plantations.  Twice  every  day  during 
a  fortnight  it  will  be  \vt  II  to  pursue  these  insects  with  rods, 
8u  as  to  hinder  them  irom  de[)ositiug  their  eggs  on  tlic  stalk? 
of  the  Asparagus  ;  these  eggs  develop  at  tlie  end  of  three 
weeks  into  black  maggots  or  worms,  which  prey  upon 
the  Asparagus  stems  and  dry  them  up.  Yet  these 
insects  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  to  be  dreaded.  The 
white  worms  (or  maggots  of  tree  beetles)  are  very  dangerous, 
and  it  will  be  well  constantly  to  put  in  use  the  most  proper 
means  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  they  eat  the  roots  and  destroy 
the  plants.  It  will  be  useful  also  to  set  mole  traps,  fi>r 
while  tracing  their  underground  roads  the  moles  cut  the 
roots.  Frequently  during  the  season  the  plantations  shouid 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  taking  care  to  ne?er  bruise  or  in  any 
way  injure  the  young  plants,  for  any  aoddent  to  these  is  Of 
course  directly  prejudicial. 
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^  Common  y^gpetablesi  lach  as  late  Potatoes^  Cabbages, 
kc,,  ought  not  to  be  pUnted  on  tbe  ridges  of  beds,  whicb, 
however,  may  be  made  nsefiil  (but  only  during  tbe  first 
years)  by  growing  on  them  early  Potatoes,  Lentils,  Kidney 

Bcaiis,  Salads,  and  sucli  other  vegetables  as  are  of  little 
inconvcuicuce  from  their  (limciisions.  iii  the  nioTith  of 
October,  during  fine  and  dry  weather,  the  siuall  stalks  of 
the  Asparagus  arc  to  be  cut  off  at  six  inch^  above  the 
grouud.  The  ground  is  to  be  lightly  cleaned,  and  the 
shelving  beds  must  !)e  dug  up  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches, 
maintaining  their  conical  shape.  The  Asparagus  i?;  to  be 
lightly  covered  with  manure,  the  plants  being  laid  bare  with 
a  flat  hoe,  for  a  diameter  of  eight  inches,  and  np  to  the 
crowns.  Proper  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  injuie  the 
roots  with  the  implement.  On  each  plant  lay  one  or  two 
handfiils  of  good  manore,  free  from  all  noxioua  substances. 
While  spreading  the  manure,  mark  out  with  a  small  stiek 
the  site  of  the  plants  which  have  failed  daring  the  coarse 
of  the  year ;  these  most  be  renewed  in  the  month  of  March 
following.  The  manure  is  at  once  to  be  covered  over 
with  about  three  inches  of  the  best  mellow  earth  at  hand, 
and  oyer  the  plants  is  to  be  made  a  small  conical  hillock 
about  two  inches  high.  This  operation  is  the  last  to  be 
performed  for  the  year. 

"Second  Year. — ^Tn  March  or  April  begin  by  replacing 
the  plants  which  liavc  failed  in  the  preceding  year,  selecting 
vigorous  plants  a  year  old,  and  setting  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  rc( otntiicndcd  for  the  first  year.  Stakes  are  to 
be  placed  near  tlic  loot  of  each  plant,  always  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  In  the  beginning  of  April  a  cleaning  is  to  ])e  made 
on  the  shelving  beds  and  on  tlic  tironiids  ;  it  will  be  well  to 
perform  this  operation  the  day  after  a  sprinkling  of  rain,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  break  the  clods.  As  soon  as  the 
Asparagus  stems  become  firm,  fasten  them  to  the  stakes,  in 
order  to  protect  them  against  the  wind,  which  might  break 
them.  In  the  month  of  October  the  dry  stalks  are  to  be 
cat  off  at  eight  inches  above  the  ground ;  the  shelving  beds 
are  to  be  turned  npj  always  lightly  hollowing  out  the 
trenches.    Manure  is  to  be  spread  on  the  shelfing  beds. 
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which  are  then  to  be  dag  np.  The  stakes,  having  beoome 
useless,  are  to  be  taken  away.  Lastly,  the  laying  bare 
of  the  roots  is  to  be  done  by  taking  away  the  earth,  as 
already  directed,  the  dressing  of  decomposed  manure  placed 
OTer  them,  and  lastly,  the  manure  is  in  its  turn  covered 
with  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  finely  pulverised  soil. 

TuiiiD  Year. — In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March, 
during  fine  weather,  small  knulls,  from  six  to  eiarht  inches 
hi«rh,  are  to  be  made  over  each  j.l.uit,  luIvhilt  nevertheless  as 
a  biiMis  the  compiirative  stren;;th  of  the  eruvui?<,  more  or  less 
large,  or  of  a  more  or  less  dctermiiied  development ;  those 
which  may  he  too  feeble,  or  having  served  the  preeediiig 
veur  to  supply  the  bad  ones,  or  those  which  had  failed,  are 
to  be  covered  over  with  a  hillock  of  only  four  inches  high, 
and  should  then  be  left  to  themselves.    From  the  other 
plants,  three,  or  at  most  four  Asparagus  heads  may  be 
gathered ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  cut  off  with  an  Aspar^os 
kaife»  but  removed  with  the  fingers.    However,  there  is  a 
particular  sort' of  knife,  square-shaped  at  the  end,  and  having 
teeth  on  one  side,  forming  a  saw,  which  will  be  useful  to 
take  away  the  earth  about  the  stalk,  and  will  make  it  easy 
for  the  fiugers  to  reach  the  subterranean  stock,  which  caie 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure.  With  regard  to  the  gathering, 
one  finger  must  he  got  behind  the  Asparagus  stem  at  its  base, 
and  by  bending  it,  it  will  easily  come  off  the  stock.  In 
this  manner  all  injury  to  its  neighbours,  which  may  easily 
happen  with  an  Asparagus  knife,  will  be  avoided;  and  there 
wili  not  be  leU  any  wounded  ends,  from  which  the  sap  will 
flow  and  spread  around,  oeeasionins:  rapid  decay.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  close  np  the  hole  ntade  for  the  gathering 
of  the  A-^pat  ;li:u8,  and  the  knoll  is  at  once  to  be  formed 
anew.     In  the  month  of  April,  tlie  stakes  arc  to  be  a^ain 
used,  and  the  stems  fastened  to  them  in  due  time.  After 
having,  in  fine  weather,  done  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  cleaning,  in  the  month  of  October  the  dry  stalks  are 
to  be  cut  off  about  ten  inches  above  the  ground,  and  the 
dead  rubbish  thrown  out  of  the  Asparagus  plantation.  From 
the  whole  surface  of  the  trenches,  and  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches^  the  earth  is  to  be  taken  away  and  thrown  upon  the 
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ridges ;  this  earth  it  to  be  Eubetitnted  hy  a  layer  of  veiy 
good  manuxey  which  layer  ia  to  be  of  a  thicknew  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half,  if  night  aoil  ia  made  use  of,  or  of  abont 

two  inches  if  it  is  only  common  mannre.  At  the  same 
time  a  }>ortioii  of  the  end  of  the  old  stalks  is  to  be  taken 
away,  preserving  that  nearest  to  the  crown,  so  as  to  inclu  ate 
the  exact  site  of  the  plants  for  the  fmirth  year.  After 
having  spread  the  manure,  the  rid^'cs  iiiu^t  be  (hi^  np,  and 
the  manure  eovered  with  an  incli  or  two  of  earth  from 
themj  a  small  hilloek  being  ielt  uvvr  the  crown  of  each  plant. 

"  ForuTH  Yp:ar. — About  the  miildie  of  March,   in  dry 
weather,  or  the  day  after  a  sprinkling  of  rain,  knolls  of  the 
height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  must  be  formed  over 
each  plant  with  the  fine  earth  from  the  sides  of  the  ridgea. 
The  feeble  plants  marked  with  a  small,  stick  at  the  pre- 
ceding laying  bare,  are  to  be  covered  over  with  hillocks  of 
a  thickness  of  from  fonr  to  six  inches  only.  While  earthing 
up  the  Aspaiagna  the  ends  of  the  dry  atalka  are  to  be  taken 
away.  The  gathering  is  to  take  place  from  the  largest  speci- 
mens during  one  month  at  the  most.    Then  they  are  to  be 
left  to  ran  to  seed.    The  moat  feeble  ones  are  to  be  spared 
in  Older  to  strengthen  them.  At  the  second  dressbg  in  the 
month  of  May,  earth  is  taken  from  the  shelving  beds»  in  order 
to  cover  over,  to  an  extent  of  an  inch  or  two,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  protect  the  Asparagus  plantation  fiom 
the  dryness  of  the  summer.     The  stakes  should  be  five  feet 
high.    In  the  month  of  October  the  stalks  of  the  As])aragus 
are  to  be  cut  off  at  fourteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
the  plantation  is  to  be  cleared  of  the  rubbish  ;  mamire  iit  to 
be  spread  on  the  ridges,  wiiit  h  are  to  be  made  up  from  the 
knolls  in  the  trenches;  and  nrc  tlini  to  be  dug  up  to  a 
depth  of  sixteen  iuches.     Notwithstanding  the  manure  laid 
upon  the  shelving  beds,  the  roots  of  the  Asparagus  are  to 
be  laid  carefully  bare  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Upon  the  crowns  are  to  be  put  a  few  handfuls  of  good 
mannre,  which  is  to  be  covered  over  with  two  inches  of 
good  mellow  earth ;  the  little  knolls  which  are  to  be  formed 
over  the  centre  of  the  plants,  are  to  be  over  three  inchea  in 
height. 
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Firra  Yiar. — Tlie  making  of  liilloektaii  the  Aspara^^ 
18  to  begin  in  the  month  of  March;  thej  an  to  be  fonrteen 
inches  high,  and  their  diameter  ia  to  be  in  confbnnity  with 
the  diameter  of  each  specimen  or '  stool.^  The  gathering  is 
to  consist  of  the  heads  on  all  the  large  plants^  and  of  acme 
only  on  the  feeble  ones;  the  gathering  may  last  two  montha 
at  most.  In  order  to  get  fine  Asparagus,  the  heads  are  to 
be  pratlicrod  once  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  or  every 
third  day  at  larthest,  according  to  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature. This  IS  ilic  way  to  obtain  rosy,  red,  or  violet 
Af^parapis.  In  order  to  get  it  green  it  will  ])e  sufficient  to 
let  tlic  heads  grow  during]!:  four  or  five  days  more;  they  will 
Irnirthen  and  become  green.  The  second  dressing?  is  to  be 
made  as  in  tlie  precedin"^  years.  The  stakes  are  to  be  put 
in  as  soon  &a  the  necessity  is  felt,  and  the  stems,  having 
regard  to  the  increase  of  their  height  and  weijrht,  must  be 
firmly  tied,  so  that  the  wind  may  not  disturb  them  and 
that  they  may  not  be  broken.  In  the  month  of  October 
following,  the  dry  stalks  are  to  be  cut  off  at  fourteen  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  plantation  is  to  be  cleared,  and 
the  ridges  are  to  be  replenished  by  adding  to  them  the 
earth  of  the  knolls  which  have  been  raised  on  the  plants 
for  the  gathering.  Then  the  manure  is  to  be  a^read  in  the 
manner  already  indicated ;  and  the  digging  up  of  the  ridges 
is  next  to  take  place. 

''Sixth  Ybak. — When  the  Asparagus  plantation  shall  hare 
reached  its  sixth  year,  it  will  then  be  in  full  prodnctiveness. 
Tlie  forming  of  knolls  is  to  take  place  in  March  during  fine 
and  dry  weather ;  the  knolls  must  always  be  fourteen  laches 
high,  reckoning  from  the  subterranean  stock.  Tlie  care  to 
be  taken  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding:  years,  p;ir- 
ticidarly  with  ree;ard  to  cleanliness  and  staking;.  As  for 
insects,  they  will  be  less  to  be  feared  than  during  the  first 
years  of  the  establishment  of  the  plantation.  Tlie  beetle* 
can  no  longer  lay  their  eggs  on  the  stalks,  since  they  are 
cut  during  two  mouths,  and  when  allowed  to  start  up  the 
time  of  the  laying  of  eggs  is  past.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  shelving  beds  are  to  be  turned  up  in  conformity  with  the 
manner  shown  for  the  preceding  year ;  the  shelving  beds  and 
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the  plants  arc  to  be  manured,  as  has  been  explained  for  the 
fourth  year.  As  the  Asparagus  plantation  may  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  the  operations  and  tlie  care  to  be  taken 
are  to  be  repeated  from  year  to  year  in  the  manner  above 
indicated.  Generally,  in  a  well  established  Asparagus  plan- 
tation, the  gathering,  reckoning  from  its  beginning,  is  to 
take  place  during  two  months,  whatever  may  be  the  climatic 
circumstances  under  which  the  plantation  is  placed.  It 
must  have  been  seen  that  the  expense  is  not  very  great ; 
the  chief  object  is  the  care  which  must  be  taken.  The 
main  point  is  to  get  good  plants,  in  order  to  obtain  good 
produce.  By  properly  following  the  rules  laid  down  here, 
satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained." 

The  mode  of  forcing  Asparagus  chiefly  consists  in  digging 
deep  trenches 

between     beds  Fio.  297. 

planted  for  the 
purpose,  covering 
the  beds  with  the 
soil  and  with 
frames,  filling  in 
the  trenches  be- 
tween the  beds 
with  stable  ma- 
nure, and  pro- 
tecting the  frames  with  straw  mats  and  litter  to  keep 
in  the  heat.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  pathways 
between  the  beds  of  Asparagus  are  dug  up  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  as  much  wide.  Divide  the  soil  coming  from  the 
pathway  very  carefully,  and  put  about  eight  inches  thick  of 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Fill  up  the  trench  with  good 
new  horse-dung,  and  place  frames  on  the  bed.  The  manure 
should  rise  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  frames,  and  the  lights 
be  entirely  covered  with  mats  and  litter  to  prevent  the  heat 
accumulated  in  the  frame  from  escaping.  About  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after,  the  Asparagus  begins  to  show 
itself  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Many  market  gardcnera 
cover  the  whole  of  the  bed  inside  of  the  frame  to  a  thick- 
ness of  three   or  four  inches  with  dung  to  force  more 


Preparation  for  forcing  Asparag 
are  dug  out  and  fillecf  with  8tnb!( 

'? 
rn 


UB.    The  trenches 
e  manure,  the  earth 
being  heaped  on  the  beds.    These  are  covered  with 
rough  frames,  up  to  the  edge  of  which  the  beating 
material  in  piled. 
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quickly  tlio  TCfjctatiou,  but  in  this  case  tlic  manure  must 
be  removed  Avhen  the  Aspanigus  bep:ins  to  sh<x>t.  When 
the  shoots  arc  about  three  inches  out  of  the  trround  they 
may  be  cut.  Tlic  mats  must  be  taken  off  in  the  day- 
time, but  the  heat  must  be  well  kept  up  or  the  roots  aod 
buds  will  fail  to  push.  The  beds  are  forced  ereiy  iecx>Dd 
year  only.  The  gathering  of  the  Asparagus  may  oontinue 
for  about  two  mouths,  but  no  longer,  or  tbe  plantatioii 
vould  be  injured.  When  the  gathering  of  the  Asparagus 
is  over,  the  frames  and  dung  linings  are  taken  away,  and  the 
soU  which  has  been  dug  up  from  the  alleys  is  put  back  again. 

The  preceding  note  applies  to  the  forcing  of  the  better 
qualities  of  Asparagus  chiefly.  I  Ttsited  last  September 
a  place  at  Clichy  in  which  quite  a  specialty  is  made  of 
forcing  the  smaller  sized  Asparagus.  It'  is  the  garden  of 
M.  Caucannier,  Place  de  TEglise,  and  contains  a  number 
of  iron  houses,  just  on  the  suiiic  phm  as  tho^e  iu  the 
Jaidiii  iieuriste,  already  described.  Indeed,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  those  in  the  Fleuristc  are  copied  from  them. 
There  are  frames  within  each  house,  just  as  in  many 
propagatin*^  houses  in  England,  and  beneath  them  the 
A8})ara<^us  is  forced  for  the  markets,  and  in  incredible 
quantities.  The  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the 
culture  in  other  respects  resembles  that  which  is  practised 
in  forcing  gardens  in  England — that  is,  when  the  plants  are 
taken  up  to  be  forced  indoors  or  in  pits.  The  disturbance 
weakens  the  roots  a  gcnxl  deal,  and  by  this  method  the 
large  table  Asparagus  ia  never  forced.  M.  Caucannier 
and  other  growers  produce  it  specially  in  a  small  state  for 
cookery. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OBSERVATIONS  OH  flOMB  OP  THB  TB0BTABU8  OF  TffB  PABIB 

MARKET    CULTURE  OF  THB  SMALL  CARROT  THE  CAR- 
SOON  FOKCING  THE   CAULIFLOWER         ilii:   KWEtl  PUIATO 

 EARLY    POTATOES  OLEANDER    CULTURE  CULTURE  OP 

THE    OKANGE — ^SHOWING  ROSES  IN  FRANCE  ^FORCING  THE 

WHITE  LILAC. 

A  VISIT  to  the  markets  of  Paris  is  sufficient  to  interest 
mauy  in  the  vegetable  culture  of  that  capital.  There  is 
so  much  difference  in  the  supplies  to  that  market  and  the 
London  one  that  there  is  certainly  much  to  be  learnt 
on  both  sides.  That  so  great  a  difference  should  exist 
in  the  supplies  of  cities  so  near  each  other  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  The  Parisians  make  as  much  use  of  that 
delicate,  wholesome,  and  excellent  vegetable  Seakalc  as 
we  in  England  do  of  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree;  and  the 
Briton  who  leaves  Loudon  in  a  hot  and  dry  July^ 
liATing  failed  to  gtst  a  tender  vegetable  or  salad  at  dinner, 
arrives  in  Paris  next  morning,  and  finds  the  Btroets  in  the 
neighbonrbood  thickly  atreim  with  every  variety  as  tender 
aa  if  the  dimate  were  a  perpetual  May. 

Bnt,  although  abnndant  intercourse  has  long  existed 
between  the  two  coontrieSi  the  fact  that  the  observers  aie 
rarely  practical  meia,  and  therefore  not  capable  ij£  seeing 
differences  and  their  value  and  causes,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  information  about  the  subjects,  noticeable  improve- 
ments have  not  been  exchanged  from  side  to  side.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  dealing  with  the  subjects  in  which 
the  French  are  far  ahead  of  us — Salads,  Asparagus,  aad 
Mushrooms,  for  example — T  have  thought  it  well  to  speak 
of  any  varieties  of  vecretables  with  which  we  shoidd  be 
better  acquainted,  or  which  are  likely  to  prove  usefnl,  and 
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to  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  culture  of  anv  of  them 
where  desirable.  In  this  I  simply  do  the  best  I  can 
for  the  time,  and  believe  the  subject  is  far  from  bcin^ 
exhausted.  My  acquaintaDce  with  it  only  b^aa  in  1^7. 
To  save  trouble  in  inquiries,  1  add  that^  shonld  any  reader 
find  diOieulties  in  getting  seeds  of  any  anbiect  mentioned 
in  this  book  true  to  name,  he  may  be  certain  of  getting 
them  of  the  best  quality  from  MM.  Vilmoruij  Andrienx, 
and  Co.^  of  the  Qnai  de  U  Megisserie,  or  of  MM.  Coiuiaiis- 
Gerard  and  Pavard.  Rue  du  Font  Neuf,  Bans. 

ObSBBVATIONS  0!f  SOMB  Or  TBB  VbOBTABLBS  OP  TBB  PAUS 

Mabkbt. — ^The  Cardoon  is  mnch  move  grown  and  eaten  in 
France  than  in  England,  and  its  culture  is  well  underBtood. 
The  Tariety  most  own  and  usually  considered  the  best  is  the 
Cardon  de  Tours  (a  spiuy  var.).  A  spineless  variety,  Car- 
(luu  Plciii  luemie,  is  not  sufficiently  known.  It  i>  as  srood 
as  the  fuiiiifr,  and  ]>ivk  ralile  on  arcount  nf  notbein^^  tifrc\  ir 
armed  with  spiues.  ine  .-Vrliuhukc  ^Cynara  scolymus) 
is  •rnnvn  to  a  very  much  larger  extt  iit  in  France  than  in 
Kn^rland,  and  its  culture  is  said  to  be  atiendetl  wuh  much 
profit.  It  is  used  in  e\ery  Parisian  restaurant.  The  variety 
considered  best  is  tlif  Gros  Vert  de  Laon.  Camus  dc  Bre- 
tagne  is  the  kind  that  is  often  used  raw.  Of  Asparagus 
most  people  agree  in  considering  that  of  Argenteuil  the 
best,  though  of  the  distinction  between  the  several  Tarietiei 
there  is  little  certainty.  Of  Beetroots,  there  is  nothing  to 
8ur{NUS  our  English  varieties ;  the  best  French  one  is  the 
Longue.  It  is  coltirated  to  a  large  extent  at  Les  Vertus^ 
near  St.  Denis,  and  brought  to  market  cooked,  so  that  the 
smallest  portions  may  be  sold  with  salad.  It  is  used  much 
more  than  with  us  by  the  poorer  classes,  espedaUy  with 
Barbe  de  Capucin  in  the  winter. 

The  little  Carrot  which  is  grown  to  such  nnyaryiug  per- 
fection is  the  Rouge  Courte  k  Chassis.  This  and  the  so- 
called  choice  varieties  of  Carrots  are  far  from  being  always 
obtained  true.  Cultivated  as  it  is  in  Paris  it  is  intiuiielv 
preferable  to  the  larger  and  coarser  sorts  grown  with 
us,  but  tlic  difltTcnec  is  chiefly  owiu'r  to  the  mode 
of  growing  it.    The  best  saiadii  knuwu  are  grown  in 
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tlie  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  among  tbem  the  various  Endives 
assume  a  ^eat  importance.  Chicorcc  Fine  cFEte  and 
C.  Rouen naise  are  the  best  summer  kinds  ;  C.  de  Meaux  is 
the  large  one,  used  iu  a  cooked  state  as  we  use  Spinach  ; 
and  C.  de  la  Pa,ssion  is  a  very  large  variety,  passing  through 
the  winter  w  vW  without  protection.  The  Scarolle  for  winter 
or  autumn  salad  is  a  really  noble  kind  of  Endive,  with 
smooth  leaves,  a  vijj^orons  constitution,  fine  iiavour,  and 
every  good  quality  tliat  such  a  plant  should  possess ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  at  all  sufficiently  known  or  grown  with  us. 
The  best  kind  ia  the  Ronde  or  Verte,  but  the  £loude  is 
also  good.  Of  the  wild  Chicory  there  is  an  improved  variety, 
Chicoree  am^or^,  which  forms  little  heads  four  inches  or 
so  in  diameter  in  early  spring,  and  is  then  very  acceptable 
in  a  salad-loving  country.  By  putting  a  cloche  over  stools 
of  this  variety,  these  little  heads,  may  be  had  all  the  winter. 
To  blanch  them  slightly  is  an  improvement,  but  this  variety 
must  on  no  account  be  employed  to  yield  the  Barbe,  that 
popular  Parisian  winter  salad.  -  That  is  simply  the  common 
Chicory.  It  is  grown  in  vast  quantities  near  Paris,  and 
prepared  for  use  chiefly  in  caves  at  Montreuil — ^Montreuil 
of  the  Peaches. 

Of  Lettuces,  as  of  Kndives,  the  best  known  are  found  in 
and  sent  from  the  Paris  nmrket.  Tlic  earliest  ii»  the  Crepe, 
or  Petite  Noire  and  the  (rotte  or  Gau  ;  a  fine  variety  for 
summer  use  is  the  lilonde  d'Ete;  the  Palatine  or  Laitue 
Rousse  is  also  a  most  tender  ami  delicate  variety,  keeps 
long,  and  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation ;  and  the  Laitue 
de  la  Passion  is  an  excellent  winter  kind,  that  may  he 
grown  without  a  cloche  through  the  winter.  In  summer 
and  autumn  the  Grosse  grise  or  Brune  parcsseuse  is  also 
an  excellent  variety,  forming  a>  good  heart.  Of  the  Cob 
lettuces,  the  Vertc  Maraichere  is  the  one  so  larg:cly  grown 
and  exported  for  spring  use,  and  the  Blonde  Maralchere  is 
the  summer  kind  preferred  and  grown  by  the  market 
gardeners.  Badishes,  we  need  not  say,  are  found  better  in 
'Bam  than  anywhere  else.  The  Radish  of  the  Paris  markets 
has  lately  been  sent  out  by  English  houses  under  the  name 
of  French  breakfhst  Radish.    The  French  name  of  the  best 
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variety  of  tliis  is  the  Rose  Demi-long  k  bout  lilaiic  Hie 
earliest  Potato  is  the  Marjulin^  the  source  of  an  importsuat 
culture  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  above  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne.   It  is  kept  all  the  winter  in  the  light,  and  yet  free 

from  frost,  so  that  when  ])lantcd  in  spring  markcUiblc  tubers 
arc  quickly  prodiKnl,  ami  (l  i  i  iu;il  when  cleared  of  early 
Potatoes  is  fit  for  Ilaricuu  iu  .M.lv  .  ( Jood  King  Henry  (Che- 
iinj lodiuni  lioims  Henricus),  a  rcail)  iiood  and  delicate  lic  rb, 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  private  gaixicus,  but  does  not  f«_»rni 
a  product  of  the  markets.  Arroche  or  Orach,  both  of  the 
red  and  white  varieties,  is  much  grown  in  j)rivate  ^'^anlen?. 

Of  Chervil  there  arc  quantities  grown  which  to  us  seem 
incredible.  It  is  much  used  in  salad.  One  seed  faoose 
alone  sells  about  1000  lb.  weight  of  seed  of  it  per  annum* 
Bulbous  Chervil  is  an  excellent  vegetable  not  found  in.  the 
markets,  but  which  ought  to  be  grown  in  all  private  gardens. 
Such  leguminous  plants  as  have  curious  snail-like  seed- 
vessek  are  occasionaUj  grown  under  the  name  of  Chenil* 
lettes,  to  decorate  salads  and  form  imitation  snails.  'Dikj 
are  of  no  importance,  and  with  us  are  rarely  seen  oat  of 
botanic  gardens,  and  not  often  in  them. 

The  Ciboule,  or  Welsh  Onion,  is  grown  in  quantity  tat 
salad.  Tsnragon  is  grown  in  great  quantity  for  use  in 
vinegar,  and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  for  salads.  The  Oiraa* 
mon  Turban  Gourd  (or  Potiron  Bonnet  Turc)  is  much  used 
where  the  Potirou  would  be  tuu  large.  Salsify  and  8eor- 
zonera  are  both  grown  in  much  larger  quantities  than  with 
us.  Of  Com  Salad,  so  very  important  an  article  in  the 
winter  salad  consumption  of  Paris,  the  M&rhe  lloodc  or 
Doucette  is  the  best  variety  for  autumn  and  winter,  and 
the  Maelic  llej;cucc  d 'Italic  for  spring  use.  AVith  Cucumbers 
wc  arc  far  aliead ;  with  Melons  we  go  in  quite  opposite 
grooves.  The  English  Melons  would  not  find  buyers  in  the 
Paris  market,  nor  probably  would  the  French  in  ours. 
They  are  eaten  in  quite  different  ways  in  the  two  countries 
— in  France  with  pepper  and  salt ;  and  some  people,  for 
whom  the  rich  flavour  of  the  £nglish  Melons  is  too  much, 
can  eiyoy  those  of  the  Pans  restaurants.  The  large  kind 
grown  by  all  the  Paris  maiket  gardeners  is  M.  Cantaloup^ 
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P^reflcott  Fond  Blanc.  Of  the  long  Turnips,  or  Navets,  the 
long  Hdtive  des  Yertiifl  and  de  Croissy  are  the  best  varieties. 
Small  Onions  are  laigelj  used  with  Vests,  the  kind  preferred 
being  the  Blanc  Hfttive,  sown  in  Augnat — ^thia  is  a  good 
kind.  Of  their  keeping  Onions,  Jaune  des  Vertos  is  oon* 
sidered  the  best.  Sonel  is  of  importance  in  the  Paris 
markets,  being  largdj  used  somewhat  as  we  use  Spinach. 
The  variely  preferred  is  the  Ijarge  de  Belleville.  Of  i^e 
Dandelion  there  is  an  improved  variety,  good  for  winter  use, 
like  the  improved  Chicory ;  the  common  kind  is  very  largely 
used. 

The  Potirou  Gros  Jannc  is  the  enormous  gourd  of  ^vlllch 
the  fiucst  specimen  is  annually  crowned  in  the  market,  and 
is  the  source  of  some  amusement.  It  is  sometimes  grown 
about  2(X)  lb.  in  weight,  and  last  year  a  specimen  was  in 
the  market  which  reaehed  250  lb.  It  is  largely  used  by 
the  poorer  classes  lor  making  soup  in  winter. 

In  Peas  and  iu  Cabbages  we  are  in  advance  of  the  French. 
It  mayj  however,  be  worth  noting  that  a  superior  and  very 
hardy  variety  of  the  Choux  de  Milan — the  Gros  des  Vertos 
—is  grown  to  a  vast  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pon- 
toise,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  market  in  March  and  April. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  grown  to  a  vast  extent  near  Paris, 
especially  about  Bosny  and  Noisy.  The  variety  is  the 
ordinaiy  one.  Th^  are  used  in  much  greater  quantities 
than  with  us. 

The  Cauliflower  is  cultivated  to  great  perfection  around 
Paris,  the  varieties  used  being  the  Petit  H&tif  or  Petit  Sa^ 
lomon  for  earliest  use;  the  Demi-dur  or  Gros  Salomon  for 
summer ;  and  the  Lenormand  for  autumn.    Broooli  is  not 

growu  by  the  Paris  market  gardeners,  the  market  being 
supplied  witii  Caulidowers  from  Brittany  in  sprinjr. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  liaricots  are  grown  and  used 
in  France  to  a  degree  of  which  we  can  have  but  a  poor 
conception.  Thej'  are  used  every  day  in  winter,  iu  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  grandest  restaurants  in  Paris ;  the 
earliest  is  the  Nain  Ilfitive  He  li  jllriTide.  The  one  which 
supplies  the  quantities  of  ordinary  Haricot  is  the  Flageolet 
Ordinaire^  or  de  Laon.    The  Bagnoiet^  or  Suisse  (iria^  is 
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excellent  for  nsm^  green,  and  for  making  conscnes,  and  i» 
iiirgely  gruwu  fur  these  purposes;  and  the  l^eurre,  or  Ha- 
ricot d'Alger  Noir,  h  the  excellent  maugc-tout,  which  is 
not  at  all  known  ^vith  us.     The  pod  is  qnite  tender,  of 
a  yellowish  white,  and  it  is  allowed  to  beeonie  larger  tliaii 
those  of  fully  grown  Scarlet  iluuners,  and  then  cooked  entire. 
This  vegetable  is  both  distinct  and  good,  and  deservef?  uni- 
versal cultivation  in  the  British  Isles.  A  new  variety,  calletl 
H.  Cosse  violctte,  with  violet  pods^  is  aLso  very  tender  and 
of  good  flavour. 

Culture  of  thb  small  Carrot  of  the  Paris  Market. — 
Every  visitor  to  the  Halles  of  Paris  or  the  streets  near  thrni 
during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day^  must  have  noticed 
vast  quantities  of  pretty^  dwarf,  tender  little  Caiiots.  They 
are  always  fresh,  always  to  he  had,  and  never  contain  a 
particle  of  the  tissue  which  makes  the  coarser  Carrots  so 
much  less  valuahle.  Even  when  we  do  grow  the  best 
varieties  of  dwarf  Carrots  in  this  country,  they  never  present 
the  deauly  appearance  of  those  of  the  Paris  market  gardens, 
nor  are  they  so  tender  and  good;  the  following  article^ 
therefore,  on  cultivating  them  both  out  of  doors  and  iu 
frames,  by  M.  Courtois-Gerard,  of  Paris,  nuiy  prove  useful 
to  utlnurcrs  of  this  vegetable  in  its  most  perfect  conditiuu. 
Practically,  and  iu  a  few  words,  the  success  of  the  Paris 
gardeners  with  the  small  Carrot  results  from  sowuig  it,  Ixdh 
in  frames  and  in  the  o]>en  air,  on  very  rich  friable  ground — 
the  surface  for  a  couple  of  inches  being  purely  decompo«*ed 
stable  manure,  and  from  giving  it  abundance  of  water  when- 
ever it  requires  it — thus  securing  quick  unchecked  growth 
and  tenderness  of  texture.  However,  we  will  let  this  ex- 
perienced cultivator  speak  for  himself * 

**  The  common  Carrot  has  produced  several  varieties,  but 
the  early  or  Dutch  red,  introduced  into  France  about  1800, 
the  Demi-long,  and  the  Bouge  Courte  k  Chassis,  are  the 
chief  kinds  grown  in  the  market  gardens  of  Paris. 

"  CvLTUEB  IN  Frames. — At  the  heginning  of  December,  a 
hotbed  is  prepared  of  fifkieen  or  sixteen  inches  in  thickness, 
the  heat  being  allowed  to  rise  to  from  65^  to  80°  Eahr. 
The  firames  are  next  placed  in  position,  and  filled  with 
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tuauure  rotted  into  tlic  state  of  muuld,  mixed  with  earth  to 
the  depth  of  six  inclics.  By  using  this  soil  we  obtain 
Carrots  of  a  briglitcr  red  and  better  quality  than  when 
grown  ill  garden  mould  only.  W  hen  the  heat  has  reached 
a  genial  point  the  seed  is  sown^  and  seven  rows  of  the 
Petite  Noire  Lettuce  arc  generally  pricked  into  each  frame. 
But  although  by  this  method  we  get  two  crops  from  the 
same  ^me^  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  it^  for  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
Lettuces  produced  compensate  for  the  harm  that  they  do  to 
the  Carrots.  These  Jjettuces  are  fit  to  cut  in  January. 
After  they  have  been  gathered,  a  little  mould  is  spread  over 
the  place  tbej  oocupiedj  and  if  the  weather  is  drj  the 
Carrots  are  given  a  slight  watering.  In  the  course  of 
January,  when  the  crop  has  grown  up,  the  linings  of  the 
frames  are  turned  over  and  raised  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
frame,  so  as  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  bed.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  a  second  crop  of  Carrots  is  generally  sown, 
but  in  this  case  a  less  amount  of  heat  is  required,  and  a 
sowing  of  Radishes  is  substituted  for  the  Lettuces.  When 
proper  pains  have  been  t.ikcn,  the  first  Carrots  may  Ixi 
gathered  in  the  first  fortnight  of  April.  If  the  weather  is 
fine  during  the  lutier  half  of  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
frames  that  eovcr  the  Carrots  are  required  for  other  subjects, 
they  may  Ije  taken  off,  in  which  case  the  Carrots  may  be 
gathered  later.  In  February  and  Mareh  Carrots  are  again 
sown  on  heat,  but  in  the  open  air.  After  this  period  straw 
mats  are  sufficient  to  preserve  the  sowings  from  the  frost. 
These  Carrots  succeed  those  which  were  sown  in  December 
and  January,  and  prepare  for  those  sown  in  the  open  air. 
Afler  the  Carrots  sown  in  February  and  March  are  gathered, 
Kadishes  are  sown,  and  after  they  are  gathered,  turnip-rooted 
Celery. 

*'  SowiNQ  IV  TBS  OVEN  AIR. — The  first  sowings  in  the  open 
'  air  are  made  in  September.  In  the  eastern  districts  they 
sow  large  quantities  at  this  period.  Txom,  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  earliest  froats  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  sowings 
with  litter,  which  is  taken  up  whenever  the  weather  is  fine 
enough.    When  this  towing  is  successful,  the  Carrots  may 
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be  gathered  towards  the  month  of  May.  Other  sowings 
arc  made  in  February  and  March,  from  which  time  thcv 
may  be  continued  regiUarly  uutil  July.  l»ui  at  whatever 
time  the  sowing  takes  place,  the  ground  ought  to  be  well 
prepared,  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast,  in  the  pn)portiou  of 
about  uiue  pouu(]s  to  every  acre.  After  the  seed  i.s  sown 
the  ground  i.s  sliglitly  covered,  and  then  trmlden  df'wn  \vi:li 
the  feet,  after  which  a  layer  of  tine  and  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  is  spread  over  the  whole ;  the  groimd  is  then  raked 
lightly^  and  watered  whenever  it  is  necessary.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  make  their  appearance,  the  crop,  which  is 
generally  too  thickj  is  carefully  thinned  out.  Three  montlis 
after  the  time  of  sowing,  the  more  forward  Carrots  may  he 
gathered^  the  results  of  the  Utter  sowings  being  left  uutil 
November.  When  the  Camts  are  gathered,  the  neck  ii 
each  is  cut,  and  the  roots  are  prepared,  aftv  which  they  are 
covered  with  long  litter,  or  else  placed  in  a  house  for  storing, 
so  as  to  have  a  r^idy  supply  during  the  winter.  In  the  csae 
of  light  and  fertile  soils  they  need  not  he  pulled  up,  as  it  will 
he  only  neoessary  to  cover  up  the  Carrot  beds,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  gather  them  when  wanted.  The  market  gardenen 
of  Meaux  preserve  their  early  Carrots  by  di{:,^iiig  trenches  in 
the  autuum  tiiree  feet  wide,  two  feet  six  iuelies  in  depth,  la 
which  they  phice  their  Carrots,  and  cover  them  with  straw 
during  the  Iroisty  weather.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to 
keep  them  until  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  Mardi, 
which  is  the  time  at  which  they  ]»eirin  to  sell/' 

The  Cardoon. — The  Cardoon,  being  a  plant  of  very  xi^or- 
ous  habit,  must  be  grown  in  the  best  and  richest  soil  of  the 
garden,  and  well  watered  frequently.  If  it  is  sown  in  Apnl 
and  not  watered  abundantly  many  of  the  plants  will  go  to 
seed  during  the  summer,  for  which  reason  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  sowing  of  it  until  May,  when  it  may  be  p(  rformed 
either  in  the  open  ground  or  in  a  seed  bed.  It  is  better 
to  adopt  the  former  method,  as  the  Cardoon  having  a  very 
smooth,  fihreless,  conical  root  is  iU  adapted  for  transplanting. 
Those,  however,  who  prefer  the  latter  method  may  aow  it 
in  a  seed  bed  and  plant  it  out  when  old  enough.  In  a 
vell-dng  bed  about  seven  feet  wide,  two  fonowi  are  traced 
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at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  each  other.  Marks 
are  made  along  these  furrows  three  feet  apart,  and  three  or 
four  seeds  planted  at  each  spot  thus  indicated.  If  the  soil 
renders  it  necessary  a  spitful  of  e&rth  may  be  removed  and 
replaced  hj  well  rotted  manure,  and  the  seeds  town  about 
an  inch  deep.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  quincunx 
fashion.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm^  the  seeds  should 
be  well  watered^  and  they  will  strike  in  a  few  days.  As 
soon  as  the  little  plants  are  above  the  ground,  the  weakest 
should  be  carefully  removed. 

Those  who  prefer  sowing  in  a  seed  bed  should  wait  till 
the  plants  are  fbur  or  five  inches  in  height  and  then  trans- 
plant them  into  the  open  ground  with  great  care,  the  little 
root  being  already  pretty  long. 
The  earth  round  them  should  be 
well  pressed  down  and  watered,  and  >i\./l^ 
the  plants  shaded  until  they  have  .■,/{■ 
a{i:ain  rooted.    As  it  is  not  until  the  -o^^ 


mouth  of  August  that  the  Cardoon 
begins  to  be  vigorous,  crops  of  salads 
may  be  sown  and  gathered  in  the 
meantime.   It  cannot  be  repeated  too 

often  that  the  finest  Cardoons  can  „  ,   ,  ,  «  , 

only  be  obtamed  by  ircquent  and  for  filanchiiig. 

copious  watering,  the  dose  being 

increased  as  they  grow  larger.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry,  at  least  a  wateringpotful  of  water  should  be 
given  to  eacli  plant  every  other  day.  In  the  month  of 
September  the  blanching  process  is  commenced,  and  this  is 
done  in  quite  a  different  way  to  that  practised  in  this- 
country.  The  plants  are  simply  tied  n^  rather  closely,  and 
then  a  lot  of  long  litter  placed  round  each  in  a  dose  tidy 
way,  ihc'straw  or  long  litter  being  tied  by  small  bands  of 
the  same  material.  The  longest  leaves  of  the  head  are  left 
ftee  above  this  blanching  material.  But  the  Cardoon  is  so 
fiercely  armed  that  it  requires  a  little  care  to  get  at  the 
great  plants  to  tie  them  up,  &;c.,  without  being  severely 
pricked.  To  obviate  this  three  sticks  are  used — one  of 
them  short,  and  connected  with  the  other  two  by  strong 
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twine.  The  engraving  will  nhovr  this  simple  contrivance 
and  tlic  imxlc  of  ixsing  it  at  a  glance.  The  workinau 
standing  at  a  safe  distance  pnshcs  the  two  handles  under 
the  plant,  and  tlicii  iroiiij?  to  the  other  side  and  seizing  them, 
soon  gather's  up  the  tiercely  armed  leaves.  Another  work- 
man then  ties  it  up  in  three  ])laees.  and  then  tlie  straw  is 
placed  around  so  as  to  quit<'  exclude  the  light,  and  also  tied 
up  like  the  Cardoon  itself.  In  three  weeks  the  vegetable  as 
well  blanched  and  as  tender  as  could  he  desired.  ToblaDch 
the  Cardoon  properly  and  render  the  leaves  perfectly  tender, 
it  should  be  deprived  of  light  and  air  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  It  is  then  cut  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  divested  of  its  straw  covering;  the  withered  leaves  are 
sliced  off  and  the  root  trimmed  up  neatly.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  preserre  the  Cardoon  for  winter  use  it  should  be  simply 
tied  up,  as  before  directed,  in  the  month  of  Noyember,  and 
uprooted  careliilly  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it,  and 
plunged  in  fine  rotten  manure  or  leaf-mould  in  a  dark 
cellar.  The  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed  every  week 
or  BO.  Under  this  treatment  they  become  sufficiently 
blanched  in  a  fortnight,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  good 
condition  for  at  least  two  months. 

Forcing  the  Cauliflower. — The  best  Cauliflower  forced 
around  Paris  is  the  Petit  Salomon.  It  is  sown  in  the 
open  air  during  the  first  ten  days  of  S(«pteniber  on  very  rich, 
light,  and  fine  earth.  When  the  youni;  plantis  are  well  up 
— that  is  to  sav,  eoniinenee  to  show  the  first  two  leaves — 
they  arc  pricked  out  into  shallow  frames,  surfaeed  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure.  They  are 
very  particular  about  transplanting  them  when  very  young, 
and  before  they  arc  drawn^  watering  before  moving  the 
young  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  with  the  least 
possible  mutilation  of  the  roots,  and  they  are  prieked  ia 
witk  the  finger  at  about  three  inches  one  from  the  other. 
At  the  end  of  November  the  plants  are  strong  and  hardy, 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  quick,  and 
therefore  they  are  again  tiansplanted,  leaving  a  little  more 
■pace  between  tkem.  This  second  transplanting  is  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and  to  enable  it 
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better  to  resist  the  cold.  So  long  as  it  docs  not  freeze,  it 
is  better  to  leave  the  phmts  exposed  to  the  air.  Wheu  it 
does  freeze  they  are  protected  as  much  as  need  be,  opening 
the  frames,  so  that  the  plants  may  en  joy  tlie  sun,  and  taking 
care  to  uroteet  tliem  carefully  with  straw  miits  at  night, 
sometmies  surrounding  the  sides  with  littrr  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cold  in  that  direction.  In  February  these 
Cauliflowers  are  planted  on  gentle  hotbeds  from  which 
Lettuces  have  been  cut.  Between  the  Cauliflower  plants 
are  placed  the  Lettuce  known  aa  the  Gotte  and  the  Petit, 
and  Oros  Salomon  Cauliflowers  are  planted  alternately^  so  as 
to  intnre  a  snccession.  Other  kinds  of  vegetables  are  placed 
between  by  saaue,  but  the  Laitue  Ootte  is  considered  the 
best  and  most  profitable  for  this  pnrpose.  Gradually  as 
the  season  adyances  mora  air  is  given  to  the  plants,  and 
when  they  get  too  near  the  glass  the  firames  are  elevated 
by  placing  stiff  wads  of  straw  nnder  their  comers.  About 
the  beginning  of  Aprils  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the  frames 
are  removed,  that  they  may  be  used  in  the  colture  of  Melons. 
In  case  of  late  frosts,  an  arrangement  is  made  to  give  some 
protection  by  means  of  straw  mats.  About  the  10th  or 
12th  of  Ai)nl  the  hearts  are  seen  forming  in  the  Petit 
Salomon,  and  eight  days  afterwards  in  the  Gros  Salomon. 
Thenceforward  the  Cauliflowers  are  visited  every  two  days, 
and  Nvhrii  the  heart  of  one  is  seen  formed  as  big  as  a 
hen's  egg,  some  leaves  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  are 
broken  and  laid  ujxjn  it,  so  that  it  may  be  deprived  of 
light  and  thus  kept  perfectly  white.  When  these  leaves 
wither  or  shrivel  they  are  taken  ofl*,  a  fresh  one  put 
over  the  heart,  and  then  the  old  ones  laid  on  top.  They 
are  thus  regularly  watched,  blanched,  and  cut  when  at 
perfection. 

The  Sweet  Potato. — Louis  XV.,  it  is  said,  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  this  vegetable,  and  had  it  grown  for  his  table 
in  tiie  gardens  of  the  Trianon  and  Choisy-le-Boi.  "Pnm 
his  day  until  about  the  year  1800  the  Sweet  Potato  was 
relegated  to  hothouses  and  botanic  gardens,  but  about  the 
last  named  period  M.  le  Comte  Lelieur,  who  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  royal  gardens,  had  some  grown  at  St.  Cloud* 
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Tlie  Sweet  Potato  soon  became  fiuilixmable  once  more,  a&d 
tbe  many  market  gardeners  d  the  daf  grew  tbe  vegetalile 
largely.  Later  its  cultivation  was  agsin  abandoned  for  the 
take  of  more  profitable  plants,  and  at  the  ptresent  tinw 

MM.  Dt'coulUc  and  Gontier  are  the  only  persons  who  pay 
any  attention  to  it. 

Instead  of  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  modifications  xh^^i 
the  cultivati  II  of  the  Swcrt  Potato  has  undergone,  wc  will 
eonfiiie  uurst  Ives  to  sayin^^  that  at  present  three  varieties  are 
cultivated — the  red,  tlie  yellow,  and  the  New  Orleans  \'i(>Iet. 
They  are  all  ji:rown  in  hotbeds,  and  they  are  propa^ratt^  in 
the  following  manner : — At  the  beginning  of  January  a  few 
tubercles  are  selected  from  those  which  appear  to  be  the  best 
preserved,  and  planted  in  a  hotbed»  the  frame  of  which  must 
be  covered  with  rnat.'^  during  the  night.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  time  tliey  begin  to  grow,  and  the  young  buds  mnsi 
be  taken  oflf  when  they  reach  the  height  of  from  two 
and  a  balf  inches  to  three  and  a  half  inches ;  they  are  then 
pricked  into  pots  of  about  two  and  a  ball  inches  in  dia- 
meter, which  are  plunged  in  beat  and  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  after  which  they  may  be  watered  as  th^ 
require.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  strike,  an  event 
that  soon  takes  place,  the  bell-glass  must  be  lifted  graduaUy 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  it  sltogethcr 
without  drooping. 

Such  readers  as  care  abo\it  this  root — which,  by  the  way, 
is  of  agreeable  llavour  when  well  cooked — may  grow  it  most 
readily  and  efl'eetively  by  placing  it  in  a  frame  or  pit  after 
the  spring  crop  has  been  taken  out  j  or,  indeed,  on  a  ridge 
like  the  ridge  Cueumber ;  but  the  pit  or  frame  is  the  safest 
way  generally — the  lights  being  taken  off.  As  j)its  and 
frames  are  frequently  empty  from  about  the  1st  of  June  till 
autumn,  room  might  be  readily  spared  for  it  without  loss, 
and  a  useful  vegetable  added  to  our  stocky  which,  fine  as  it 
is,  ii  yet  in  want  of  variety.  The  roots  may  be  bought  ia 
Covent^gaxden.  The  red  variety  is  the  best.  The  way  to 
treat  them  is  to  pot  them  about  the  md  of  April ;  start 
them  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  have  them  fresh  and  stubby  iat 
planting  out  in  the  pit  or  frame  about  the  1st  of  June. 
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They  would  be  the  better  for  the  lighti  for  a  few  days.  In 

this  way  they  will  be  found  to  do  better  than  when  grown. 

iu  a  stove,  and  probably  prove  a  more  grateful  vegetable 
than  the  Chinese  yam  iu  its  best  state. 

Early  Potatoes. — ^The  supply  of  early  Potatoes  for  the 
market  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  about  Paris,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill  sides  to  the 
north  of  St.  Cloud  being  devoted  to  it.  I  only  si>eak  of 
the  subjcet  here  to  point  out  that  the  cultivators  commonly 
allow  the  Potatoes  to  sprout  vigorously  indoors  before  plant- 
ing them  out^  and  thus  secure  crops  so  early  as  to  have 
them  out  of  the  ground  in  time  to  put  in  summer  crops. 
Some  of  the  honses  of  the  cultivators  are  stored  with 
Potatoes  freely  ezpoeed  to  the  light  in  winter.  It  matters 
little  where  they  are  plaoed^ 
proTided  they  eiqoy  plenty  2^^* 
of  light  and  are  kept  per- 
fectly  free  from  frost.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  have  a  room 
fitted  np  with  rough  shelTes, 
and  placing  the  Potatoes  in 
the  old  oyster  and  fruit 
baskets  of  the  markets, 
store  them  on  the  shelves  Eariy  PoUtoe.  "  Sprouting " 

till   ready  to   plant  out. 

Or  the  shelves  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  roufrh  wooden 
trays,  with  feet  like  those  shown  in  the  acconipanynig  figure, 
used  instead.  These  may  be  piled  one  above  another,  and 
may  be  quickly  made  out  of  old  boards  by  the  commonest 
workmen. 

Only  one  layer  of  tubers  should  be  placed  in  each  basket 
or  box.  The  Tariety  nsed  is  a  Kidney  Potato^  the  Marjolin : 
the  roots  are  in  preparation  as  described  so  early  as  No* 
Tember,  and  are  planted  out  in  f^bruary^  the  cwp  being 
gathered  in  May  and  June.  There  is  no  need  to  warn  the 
place  they  are  in^  except  indeed  to  keep  the  frost  from 
getting  in,  as  the  tubercles  get  on  very  well  witiiout  it.  In 
case  they  show  signs  of  weakness,  the  windows  of  the  house 
should  be  opened  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  allows 
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it  to  be  daae  without  danger.  Planted  with  all  the  pains 
necessarjr  for  the  preaervation  of  the  young  shoots.  Potatoes 
treated  in  this  way  come  to  perfection  much  sooner  tban 
those  which  are  planted  without  any  previous  preparation  ; 
indeed  all  the  gardeners  who  supply  the  Paris  maikets  with 
early  Potatoes  prepare  their  seed  in  the  way  we  hare  de- 
scribed above. 

Olrandkr  CuLTcrmB. — ^Visitors  to  the  Continent  in  the 

summer  months  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  em- 
pluyiiiciit  of  certain  plants  fur  decorative  purposes,  of  which 
we  in  this  (  (mntry  make  comparatively  little  use.     He  itv,  if 
a  few  Orange  trees  or   Portugal  Laurels,   porchauce  a 
Pomcn^ranntc,  are  thrown  in  tubs  and  put  on  the  terrace  in 
summer  time,  it  seems  to  be  considered  that  enough  has 
hi  en  (lone  in  that  way.     There  is  no  reason,  however,  wbv 
many  other  plauts  should  nut  be  used  in  the  same  manucr. 
Some  may  remember  the  beautiful  effect  produced  on  a  quay 
fronting'  the  lake  of  Lucerne  by  a  number  of  standards  of 
this  kind,  including  not  only  the  plants  mentioned,  but 
Pittosporums,  Yellow  Jasmines,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Euonymus, 
Aucubas,  and  Figs.    At  Vienna  a  similar  assortment  may 
be  seen  in  front  of  some  of  the  principal  ca£^s,  where  one 
may  sit  in  the  open  street  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pome^ 
grsnate  and  the  Oleander. 

This  latter  plant,  too,  is  an  immense  favourite  with  the 
Parisians.  In  fact,  the  Oleander  forms,  with  the  Myrtle  and 
the  Pomegranate,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
Parisian  commercial  horticulture.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious — the  elegant  habit,  glossy  foliage,  profusion  of 
bri^hi  rosy  or  white  flower^^,  endowed,  moreover,  with  au 
agreeable  almonci-llkc  perlumc,  offer  recommendatmiis 
hardly  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  other  plants.  The 
culture,  moreover,  is  easy.  Indifferent  as  to  the  treatment 
it  receives  in  winter,  it  may  be  kept  in  cellars  or  garrets» — 
almost  anywhere,  in  fact ;  hence  its  frequency  abroad  in  the 
windows  of  the  artisan  and  at  the  doors  of  the  merchant's 
office.  The  shrub  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  by 
cuttings;  but  of  late  years,  in  France,  the  former  method 
has  b^  abandoned,  as  it  is  found  that  cuttings  produce 
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plants  of  better  babit^  and  in  greater  numbers.    In  this 

country  the  Oleander  is  rarely  seen  in  perfection,  and  most 
probably  because  it  is  geucrallv  grown  indoors.  The  treat- 
ment given  it  on  the  Continent  insures  the  plant  a  perfect 
rest  in  winter :  as  it  cannot  g^row  in  the  cellars,  caves,  and 
dark  orangeries  in  which  it  is  placed.  Therefore,  wlien  put 
in  the  open  air,  the  accumulated  growinpr  power  of  the 
plant  pushes  forth  equably  nnd  immediately:  the  shoots, 
being  produced  in  the  open  air,  are  perfectly  indifferent  to 
any  changes  they  may  have  to  undergo  therein,  and  the 
plants  enjoy  the  full  sun  and  uninterrupted  light. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  two  different  conditions  about 
Paris^in  the  large  specimen  form  in  tubs  of  various  sizes, 
and  as  small  neat  plants  in  six*inch  pots.  These  last 
are  sold  in  great  ntnnbers  in  the  markets,  and  flower  as 
abondanily  as  tbe  best  managed  of  the  large  specimens. 
The  finest  examples  of  large  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  are 
those  in  tbe  garden  of  tbe  Luxembonrg  Palace,  and  I  bave 
much  pleasure  in  giving  tbe  following  account  of  tbeir  cul- 
tiyation  by  Monsieur  Bivi^re  fila,  son  of  tbe  talented  and 
excellent  superintendent  of  tbe  Luxembourg  Gardens. 
Judging  by  the  habit  of  the  Oleander,  as  generally  seen 
with  us,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  not  make  an 
ornamental  tree  for  a  terrace,  but  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  immense  specimens  seen  in  tbe  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
the  heads  being  as  round  and  dense  as  a  Pelargonium  grown 
by  Mr.  Turner,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  feet  through  ; 
and  as  for  the  little  plants  grown  in  six-inch  pots,  nothing 
can  be  prettier.  They  are  certainly  far  iKLudsomer  objects 
than  Orange  trees,  g^ow  equally  well  or  better  in  tuba, 
and  are  more  worthy  of  culture  in  this  way. 

This  beautiful  shrub  is  a  native  of  Algeria  and  tbe  south 
of  Europe.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  prefers  damp  and 
fresh  soil ;  it  is  consequently  found  in  abundance  on  the 
banka  of  riven  and  the  edges  of  marshes.  In  tbe  wild 
state  it  rarely  reacbes  tbe  height  of  more  than  from  three 
to  five  feet,  but  under  cultivation  it  may  grow  even  to  nine 
or  ten  feet.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  ddicate  rose  colour,  and 
from  aeed  borticnltniists  bave  succeeded  in  obtaining  yellow, 
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white,  and  double-flowering  Tunetiet,  which  form  some  of 
the  most  beautifbl  omaments  of  our  gardens.  TioM  plant 
oontaiDs  abundance  of  sap,  which  is  yer^  poisonoos^  and 
consequently  rery  dangerous;  it  is  therefore  advisahle  never 
to  put  any  of  the  flowers  in  the  mouthj  and  to  take  care 
that  no  children  should  be  allowed  near  the  plants.  Hie 
hotter  the  district  in  which  the  plant  is  grown^  the  more 
poisonous  is  the  sap. 

"The  Oleander  puts  forth  its  flower-bearing  branclirs  a 
year  in  advanre,  and  then  blossoms  for  two  consecutive 
years,  so  it  is  as  well  not  to  cut  tliem  down  in  the  autiimn 
after  the  first  time  of  fioworing.  The  beautifisl  ^jmn  iuiens 
so  mneli  admired  in  the  (iardens  of  the  TiiixenilM)iii;^^  durin;^; 
tlie  fine  weatlier  are  from  sixtv  to  one  hundred  years  okl. 
They  are  grown  in  tubs  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  in  a 
compost  made  in  the  following  proportions :  half  soil  and  cuw- 
dung,  a  quarter  rotten  stable  manure^  a  quarter  turfy  heath 
mould;  the  whole  being  well  mixed  at  the  time  the  tub) 
are  filled.  The  operation  of  re-potting  should  be  performed 
erery  fiTe  jeais^  about  the  month  of  May.  The  sides  of 
the  tubs  being  moveable^  the  earth  is  taken  away  from  the 
toots  of  the  tree,  which  is  itself  lifted  up  about  three  inches^ 
so  as  to  remove  the  soil  all  round  it.  This  being  done, 
broken  flower-pots>  or  similar  substances,  are  thrown  into 
the  bottoms  of  the  tubs  for  the  purpose  of  drab  age,  as  is 
usually  done  with  large  shrubs  planted  in  this  manner* 
The  shrub  is  then  lowered  into  its  former  place,  and  eoTmd 
up  with  the  mixture  just  described. 

"The  Oleander  is  generally  plaeed  out  of  doors  about  the 
10th  of  ^lay,  and  :is  this  phint  grows  naturally  under  a 
burning  sky,  it  is  aihi-Nuble  to  give  it  as  mueh  sun  jls  pos- 
sible. A  few  days  after  it  is  put  out,  the  surface  of  the 
j*oil  in  the  tubs  should  be  covered  with  eow-duiiir,  nnd 
during  the  whole  of  tlic  summer  season  they  should  be 
copiously  watered  at  least  three  times  a  week.  As  soon  as 
October  comes,  the  waterings  are  diminished,  and  all  the 
dung  that  is  not  entirely  decomposed  is  taken  away,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  being  stirred  up  with  a  pointed  stick  to 
make  it  mote  permeable.   The  Oleander  being  eztraaely 
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ienaitire  to  oold,  the  plants  thould  he  taken  nnder  cover 
once  more  about  the  15th  of  October,  where  they  must 
remain  until  the  10th  of  May,  dunug  uhicli  time  they 
ought  not  to  be  watered  more  than  tliree  or  four  time* 
ever>  niouth.  In  France  the  Oleander  tree  is  attacked  by 
a  parasite  called  the  Cliermes  nerii,  which  does  it  a  great 
deal  of  injury.  While  in  the  greenhouse  no  pains  should 
be  s]):ired  to  deiivi-r  it  from  its  enemy  by  means  of  a  stiff 
dry  brush.  The  mischief  caused  by  this  insect  will  often 
kill  the  tree ;  prompt  meana  mvat  therefoie  be  taken  to  firee 
the  trees  from  this  pest  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appeanmce. 
If,  in  spite  of  all  your  care,  the  Chcnnes  stiU  keeps  up  its 
depredations,  you  Blast  not  hesitate  to  prone  out  all  the  old 
wood  that  is  attacked.  By  this  means  the  evil  may  be 
entir^y  remedied^  a  new  set  of  shoots  appearing  and  bearing 
flowers  the  following  year/' 

The  preceding  detsils  refer  ezdusiYdiy  to  the  treatment 
of  the  laiger  specimensr  The  pretty  little  free-Uooming 
Oleanders  are  grown  about  Paris  in  pots,  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  in  sandy  snl^  and  these  pots  they  very  soon 
fiU  with  roots.  They  are  plunged  all  the  summer  in  the 
open  ground,  and  grown  at  aU  other  seasons  near  the  glass 
in  those  low  houses  so  much  in  vogue  in  Parisian  nurseries 
and  gardens.  They  flower  profusely,  and  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  Orange  trees,  as  regards  housing  in 
winter.  They  are  aiiuwed  to  rise  with  an  undivided  stein 
for  alKuit  four  inches,  and  then  lircuk  ort  into  several 
bi'diu  lit  s.  There  should  be  no  dithculty  in  errowing  them 
wherever  there  is  a  sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  by 
securing  a  clean,  while  discouraging  a  soft  or  luxuriant 
growth,  giving  them  a  rather  dry  rest  in  winter,  and 
abundant  water  and  light  in  summer.  In  winter  any  cool 
house  will  do  to  store  them,  or  even  a  shed. 

Culture  op  the  Orange. — In  the  following  account  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Orange  by  Mr.  U.  Jamin  fils,  the 
son  of  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  it  in  Pkris,  it  wiU 
be  clearly  seen  why  and  how  we  Ual,  and  why  a  person 
with  an  old  coach-house  or  any  other  rough  structure  with 
a  few  sashes  or  windows  on  its  north  side  may  grow  hand^ 
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somer  Oranprc  trees  than  those  with  the  fairest  of  eonserva- 
torics.  It  sliould  be  understoiKl  that  it  refers  to  the  culture 
of  Orange  tries  for  placing  iu  the  open  an  lu  summer,  ami 
not  with  a  view  of  growin^^  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
fruit.  Where  fruit  is  required  from  Orange  trees  in  ilus 
country  au  entirely  different  system  must  be  pursued,  and 
there  are  si^nis  that  before  lonj;  all  the  finer  Oranges  will 
be  abundantly  f^ixiwu  under  glass  with  us. 

"  Tlic  Orange  is  propa crated  by  grafting  on  the  stock  raised 
from  seeds  of  Citrus  Meilica  (the  Common  Lemon),  or  from 
those  raised  from  seeds  of  the  Common  Bitter  Orange. 
the  trade,  plants  grafted  on  the  Lemon  stock  are  the  most 
suitable,  the  Lemon  growing  more  vigorously  thau  the  wild 
Orange  tree ;  but  to  secure  the  plant  long  life,  the  latter 
is  the  most  preferable.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  easily 
understood;  the  difference  between  the  Lemon  and  the 
Orange  is  much  the  same  as  between  the  Quince  and  the 
wild  Pear :  like  the  Quince,  the  Lemon  makes  all  its  roots 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  wild  Orange  goes  deeper,  and 
consequently  the  tree  is  better  able  to  resist  the  wind  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  season;  naturally  there  is  more 
analogy  between  the  two  woods,  and  the  result  of  experi- 
ments is  that  tlie  })lants  live  much  longer.  An  Oraufja-  tree 
grafted  on  the  Lemon  may  live  about  a  liundred  ycur*i  ; 
after  that  time  it  deeays  and  perishes  ;  an  Orange  erafled 
on  its  wild  conircner  mav  live  over  3(K)  years — witnos  the 
Grand  Bourbon  m  the  Oranirory  at  \  ersaiUes,  near  Paris, 
which  tree  is  now  more  thau  400  jears  old,  and  is  grafted 
on  the  wild  Orange. 

V  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  the  spring  in  a  light  but  not  too 
sandy  soil,  and  in  pots  (twcnty>fi?e  to  thir^  per  pot) ;  put 
the  pots  upon  a  dung-bed  (lukewarm),  and  keep  the  soil 
fresh,  but  do  not  have  any  steam  in  the  frame,  and  to  pre- 
Tent  this  give  a  little  air.  When  the  seeds  have  come  u^» 
encourage  them  to  grow  to  three  or  four  inches  high. 
Afterwards  put  them  in  a  wanner  bed,  and  keep  a  damp 
warm  atmosphere  in  the  frame;  shade  them  against  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  when  they  are  seven  or  ei^t 
inches  high,  give  them  a  little  air,  increasing  it  as  they  get 
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■tiDiiger.  Let  tiiem  pass  thiongli  the  winter  in  a  green- 
hoaac,  where  the  temperature  must  not  descend  lower  than 
40^  Fahrenheit,  and  in  early  snnuner  pnt  them  on  another 
hothed  in  the  open  air  plnnged  in  leaf  mould  or  cocoa  fibre. 
Leave  them  plunged  on  this  hotbed  through  the  summer, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  water,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
little  liquid  manure. 

About  the  ciitl  of  August  in  the  s^inm  yoar  graft  tlit'in  by 
the  same  method  as  tliut  practised  fur  Ro^s  in  the  winter, 
and  put  tliem  on  a  hotbed,  keeping  as  much  damp  vapour 
about  them  as  possible.  Shade  them  during  ih€  sunshine, 
cover  at  night,  and  keep  them  ( lu^e  as  long  as  the  grafts 
are  not  well  united  ton-ether  ;  tlu  v  will  be  safe  loii^^  Iji  lore 
the  carlj  frost.  Keep  them  in  the  frame  during  the  wmter, 
and  the  next  spring  divide  and  pot  them  in  rich  light  soil 
mixed  with  a  very  little  silver  sand  to  preTcnt  the  soil  be- 
coming hard :  put  the  pots  on  a  hotbed  in  a  frame,  and 
after  they  are  rooted  give  them  plenty  of  air.  In  the 
middle  of  June^  make  a  hotbed  in  the  garden  and  put  them 
on  it  without  any  covering  whatever^  giving  plenty  of 
water  during  the  hot  weather^  and  three  or  four  waterings 
of  liquid  manure  to  encourage  active  growth.  Before  the 
first  firost  they  must  be  housed^  and  they  wiU  do  through 
the  winter  in  a  grcenhonae  where  the  temperature  is  kept 
three  or  ibur  degrees  over  the  freezing  point. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year  pot  the  plants 
afresh,  and  place  them  on  a  hotbed  covered  with  a  frame ; 
keep  it  close  until  the  roots  begin  to  shoot,  and  give 
uir  carefully  ;  sliadiug  the  frame  against  the  burning  ravs 
of  the  suii,  and  when  frosts  iu-e  no  lon^rer  to  be  feared, 
taking  the  lights  off  entirely.  When  they  have  done  their 
growth,  and  the  wood  is  sufficiently  ripened,  pot  them  afresh, 
and  leave  them  in  a  greenhouse  for  a  week  or  two.  In 
June  make  a  hotbed  in  the  open  air,  covered  five  or  six 
inches  with  dung-mould  or  cocoa  refuse,  and  put  them  in 
it.  This  is  the  last  season  during  which  the  Orange  need 
be  grown  upon  a  hot  dung-bed.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  Orange  as  a  tenace-plant  is  the  persis* 
tence  of  the  gardeners  and  norseiymen  in  treating  it  aa  a 
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greenhouse  subject.  I  do  not  moan  to  say  the  Orange  should 
be  treated  like  conuoun  shrubs,  but  it  is  possible,  with  very 
little  care,  to  grow  them  in  Englaud  almost  as  well  as  in 
northern  France. 

MaTiy  writers  on  this  subject  pve  the  south  exposure  as 
the  best  for  an  orani^rry.  and  therein  is  the  mistake.  To 
insure  the  smcess  ol  Oranges  ^rown  in  boxes  or  in  pots^ 
thej  must  not  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
bouaes;  all  their  growth  must  be  made  out  of  doon.  It 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if  the  orangeiy  is  to  the  south,  no 
matter  what  the  trouble  you  take  to  prcTent  their  starting, 
the  plaots  will  begin  to  shoot  m  long  time  before  the 
weather  is  mild  enough  to  permit  of  their  being  placed  in 
the  garden.  A  good  orangery  should  hare  a  northern  ex- 
posure, with  plenty  of  windows  to  admit  the  Ii|^t,  and 
every  conTenience  to  give  foil  air  when  it  is  not  frosty. 
It  iHB  be  Teiy  easy  to  heat  the  oraogcry  in  such  a  position, 
as  the  temperature  required  is  only  two  or  three  degrees 
over  the  freezing  point.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Oranp^es  are  j^own  out  of  doors  ail  the  year  round  in  parts 
of  Frauee  and  Spain  where  it  freezes  every  winter.  If  the 
plants,  after  all  the  care  taken  to  prevent  their  growth  in 
the  houses,  begin  to  vecj^otate,  and  if  the  yonnj^  shoots  are 
more  than  an  ineh  in  length,  it  would  U;  I'ar  |)rererable  to 
cut  them  back  than  to  let  tiiem  retain  a  j^mwth  which  is 
sure  to  be  disHj^ured  and  spoiled  in  the  open  air. 

The  Avateriii*^  nuust  be  very  earefuiiy  done,  as  too  much 
water  would  be  more  pernicious  than  too  little,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  large  plants,  where  the  soil  is  in  greater 
quantity ;  one  or  two  injudicious  waterings  are  enough  to 
kill  the  best  established  plants.  Good  drainage  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  or  pot  will  prevent  many  accidents.  In 
the  winter  they  want  very  little  water.  Before  watering  them 
the  grower  should  feel  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  if  flabby, 
as  though  on  the  point  of  flagging,  it  is  time  to  give  them 
water.  This  applies  only  to  the  large  plants,  the  large 
quantity  of  soil  employed  for  them  keeping  its  moisture 
for  a  long  time.  The  smaU  plants  must  be  watered  more 
frequently,  but  still  with  great  moderation  in  winter.  During 
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the  summer  water  must  be  given  freely,  but  not  in  excess. 
The  best  time  to  give  it  is  in  the  moming ;  and  at  night 
the  plants  will  require  a  little  syringing  on  the  leaves,  but 
only  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  Liquid  manure  given 
with  p^roat  moderation  will  do  thrin  good  and  quicken  their 
veffr'tatiou.  Tlie  small  plants  which  have  pa-^sed  beyond  the 
hotbed  stage  should  be  potted  in  a  very  rich  light  soil,  and 
not  too  sandy,  say  nine  parts  of  soil  divided  as  follows 
Three  of  maiden  loam^  two  and  a  half  of  yellow  loam,  one 
and  a  half  of  old  dung  mouldy  one  of  peat,  and  one  of  sand. 
In  potting  plants  of  a  larger  size,  the  soil  shonlcb  be  a  little 
stronger,  and  be  composed  as  follows : — Three  and  a  half  of 
nuuden  lotm,  three  of  yellow  loam,  one  of  thorovgUy  rotten 
dung,  a  quarter  of  peat,  and  one  part  of  sand.'' 

Showing  Bosbs  in  Fbamcb. — A  Boae-growing  friend  has 
suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  mention  any 
novelties  in  arrangement  adopted  by  the  French  in  showing 
Boses,  but  I  know  of  little  worthy  of  reoommendation. 
The  great  ezhibitaon  of  Eoses  at  Brie  Comte  Bobert^-snr* 
prising  accounts  of  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  at 
the  time — was,  in  some  respects,  a  very  different  affair  to 
wliat  mit^Iit  have  been  expected  from  the  rej)orts  of  it 
spread  abroad.  Brie  Comte  Robert  is  situaied  in  a  \ctj 
pleasant  countrj',  twenty  miles  or  so  from  Paris — a  country 
without  hedges  or  ditches,  yet  {lic  tiir(\squc  and  pretty  from 
the  number  of  fruit  trees  dotted  over  the  land,  and  with  (at 
the  time  of  my  visit)  the  ears  of  ripen ini^:  wheat  bending 
into  the  straight  well-made  roads — a  country  with  rich  sandy 
loam  and  gentle  hillsy  like  parts  of  Kent,  and  for  the  main 
part  covered  with  wide  level  spreads  of  wheat  and  vines. 
Brie  Comte  Robert  is  an  ordinaxy  and  rather  straggling 
little  French  town^  with  an  mteresting  dd  chnrch  traced 
with  the  beantiiiil  art  of  the  olden  time,  and  grey  with  the 
lichens  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  finally^  Brie  Comte  Robert 
has  a  fiftte  and  a  great  Bose-ahow,  as  aU  the  world  has  been 
informed. 

The  Bose-shoWj  although  pretty  and  remarkable  of  its 
Idnd,  is  not  qnite  a  manreli  but  simply  an  adjunct  to  the 
village  fair.    Now^  the  ftte  of  a  small  place  like  thii  Is  not 
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at  first  sight,  or  when  examined  in  detail,  a  thing  to  be 
enntptured  with.  Imagine  a  grassy  yard  or  small  field,  in 
the  centre  of  which  arc  a  few  tables,  and  the  little  hut  of  a 
person  who  divines  the  future ;  and  all  round  the  margin,  a 
lot  of  small,  meagre,  dirty,  canvaa  tents  occupied  with 
▼arioua  things,  from  temporary  r^aurants  and  gingerbread 
stalls  down  to  diminutive  billiards  and  little  games  in  whidi 
the  yokels  of  the  district  invest  a  sou  a  time,  and  now  and 
then  win  a  trifling  work  of  art  worth  about  a  centime. 
Imagine,  in  short,  the  mildest  and  smallest  corner  of  Denny* 
brook  fair/  with  every  drop  of  '*  divilmenf  squeeied  out 
of  it,  and  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  sight  that 
greeted  my  eyes  as  I  entered  the  show-yard  of  Brie  Comte 
Robert.  But  at  one  end  there  was  a  very  larj^  oblong  tent, 
and  on  entciiiiii  Lli;it  a  very  dili'creiit  sight  presented  itself. 
Here  all  wa.s  fragrance  ami  Ijcautifnl  colour.  All  the  Roses 
were  placed  on  the  ground — no  stages  of  any  kind  bcii-ir 
used.  First  of  all.  there  ran  right  round  the  jrreat  oblong 
tent  a  sloping  bed  ol  sandy  earth,  about  five  feet  wide,  covered 
with  young  Barley,  the  seed  of  which  had  been  sown  eigbt 
or  ten  days  l)cforc.  On  this  were  thickly  placed  the  Koh^^ 
— eight  rows  deep,  or  thereabouts.  They  were  for  the 
greater  part  shown  in  small  earthenware  bottles,  aliout  five 
inches  high,  with  long  narrow  necks  and  wide  globose 
bases^  and,  placed  amongst  the  Barley-grass,  they  looked 
very  well  indeed.  Generally  three  or  more  Roses  weie 
placed  in  each  bottle,  which  waa  made  of  ordinary  gaidea- 
pot  atuff,  and  of  the  same  colour;  and  they  looked  so  mudi 
better  than  those  of  glass  used  by  some  exfaibitors,  that 
their  use  should  be  made  oompulsocy.  Thus  the  most  oon« 
Bpicuous  thing  in  the  tent  was  a  dense  bed  of  Boses  around 
its  sides.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  tent  there  were  bedi 
of  various  shapes  in  which  the  Boses  were  plunged  in  mosi> 
and  mostly  arranged  in  masses;  for  example,  a  bed  of 
700  blooms  of  Geueral  Jacqueminot,  edged  with  a  line  of 
Aimec  \'ibcrt;  a  bed  of  Madame  BoU,  edged  with  white 
and  red  lloses,  all  the  flowers  plunged  singly  iu  dai*k  grceu 
moss,  and  su  uu.  The  competitors  vied  rather  in  quantity 
than  in  quality,  and  one  exhibitor  showed  as  many  as  600 
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vnrietic«  or  supposed  varieties — certainly  he  had  that 
number  of  hottles.  Others  showed  large  numbers  also,  but 
ill  most  eases  the  Roses  were  inferior  to  those  seen  at  an 
English  show.  As  for  the  varieties,  they  were  chiefly  such 
as  abuimd  in  England.  There  were  quantities  of  that  tine 
Host-,  ^.larechai  ^sici,  to  be  seen,  one  bed  of  it  being  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  the  blooms  plunged  singly  in  moss.  The 
largest  exhibitor  grouped  his  flowers  very  prettily  by  arrang- 
ing wavy  lines  of  yellow  and  white  varieties  through  the 
long  masB  of  rose  and  dark-coloured  ones. 

FoBCiNO  TBB  Wbite  LtLAc. — The  production  of  the  white 
lilac  seen  so  abandaiitly  in  Paris  during  the  winter 
and  spring  is  often  a  source  of  curiosity.  To  meet 
with  a  maaa  of  it  in  October^  quite  white  and  delidonsly 
sweety  k  a  pleasant  soiprise  to  the  English  visitor.  Yon 
may  see  large  banches  of  it  in  every  little  flower^shop 
in  the  month  of  Jtaijuacy,  and  it  is  always  associated 
with  the  early  Violet  and  the  forced  Rose.  This  Lilac 
is  the  common  kind,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  white. 
French  florists  have  tried  the  white  wiety,  but  they  do 
not  like  it — ^it  pushes  weakly  and  then  does  not  look  of  so 
pure  a  colour  as  the  ordinary  Lilac  one.  They  force  the 
common  form  in  great  quantities  in  pots,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  planted  out^  an  clone  as  they  can  stand,  in  pits  for 
cutting. 

The  plants  that  are  intended  for  foreiiig  are  cut  around 
with  a  spade  in  September,  to  iiulnce  them  to  form  flower- 
buds  freely,  and  they  are  at  first  judiciously  introduced  to  a 
cool  housCj  but  after  a  little  while  given  plenty  of  heat,  in 
fact,  from  25°  to  nearly  40°  C.:==77°  to  104°  F.  At  the 
same  time  abundant  humidity  is  supplied,  both  at  the  root 
and  by  means  of  the  syringCj  but  the  chief  point  is,  that 
from  the  day  the  plants  are  placed  under  glass  they  aie  not 
allowed  to  receive  a  gleam  of  light,  the  glass  being  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  paillassons,  or  neat  straw  mats,  such 
as  axe  much  used  for  covering  frames,  pits,  and  all  sorts 
of  garden  structures  in  winter.  Thus  they  get  the  Lilac  to 
push  freely,  and  gather  its  white  blooms  before  the  leaves 
have  had  time  to  show  themselves.    The  great  degree  of 
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beat — a  degree  wbkik  m  never  think  of  giTing-to  anything 
of  tbe  kind  in  England,  and  the  total  ahade  to  whidi  thty 

are  aubjected,  effect  the  bleaching.    The  Frendb  oommenoe 

to  cut  the  white  Lilac  at  the  end  of  October,  and  continue 

the  operatiou  till  it  conicii  in  llowor  iu  the  open  ground.  In 
the  same  cstablishmcQts  enormous  quantities  of  Roses  are 
forced^  small,  pretty^  and  imopcued  rose-buds  being  in  great 
demand  in  Taru. 
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CHAPTER  XXV." 

**  Went  oat  tt  maiy  morning,  when  the  air 
Is  delicate  with  some  last  starrj  touch, 
To  wander  through  the  Market-place  of  Flowen 
(The  prettiest  haunt  iu  PariB),  and  make  sure 
At  wont  tlurt  then  vttre  kmm  in  the  world." 

FLOWER,  FRUIT,  AND  VEGETABLE    MARKETS  LIST    OF    PLAL  KS 

IN  WHICH  TUE  MOaE  INSTRUCTIVE  FEATUKES  OF  PRACTICAL 
HORTICULTURE  MAY  BE  SEEM — THE  CLIMATES  OP  PARIS  AND 
LONDON  COMPARED. 

SoMBTRiNe  about  ihe  maricets  is  surely  not  out  of  place  in 
a  book  on  the  gardens  of  Paris,  for  all  places  where  the  pro- 
duce of  gardens  is  to  be  seen  in  ics  fullest  perfection  ought 

assuredly  to  be  as  iutcrestinjj:  as  any  garden,  and  so  they 
are  when  orderly  and  spacious  enough  to  Ijo  seen  by  others 
than  the  porters  and  small  tradesmen  w  ho  force  their  way 
in  daily.  No  garden  iu  existence  possesses  half  the  interest 
of  the  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  de})artment8  of  the  fiuc 
Hallcs  Centrales,  aud  it  is  an  interest  that  is  perpetual,  for 
every  day  bnugs  its  fresh  materials,  every  week  its  changes 
of  supply.  About  twelve  o^cloek  at  night,  before  Paris  has 
gone  to  bed,  tke  growers  have  already  arrived  on  the  spot 
and  begin  to  expose  their  freshly  gathered  produce  in  the 
market  or  on  the  wide  footways  of  the  streets  around,  and 
for  eighteen  homs  after  that  time  the  whole  scene  is  one  of 
animation  and  bustle. 

There  is  no  market  where  wholesale  business  is  better 
ananged  or  more  expeditiouslj  done  than  here;  but 
what  interests  us  most  are  the  proTislons  made  for  the 
retail  trade  —  for  the  purchases  of  the  general  public. 
In  Paris  iar  more  than  in  London  it  is  the  custom  to 
go  or  send  to  the  market  daily  hi  every  class  of  house, 
rich  or  poor.    Thus  they  are  not  dependent  on  the 
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greengrocer^  whote  stock  is  often  yellow  on  his  lunds^  bat 
go  where  numbers  of  competitors  are  plsced  side  bj  side^ 
and  where  from  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  the  majorit j 
of  Tegetables  exposed  must  be  fresh.  To  aecure  tfaeu  in 
that  state  is  our  chief  want.  As  regards  the  quality  of 
the  products  when  delivered  by  the  grower,  there  is  rarely 
anything  to  complaiu  of,  for  the  market  gardener  is  ustualbf 
an  uxcellent  cultivator;  but  tlie  bruisiuj;  and  tilth  ami  delay 
they  encounter  before  reaching  the  customer  in  Loudon 
often  render  them  barely  edible,  wliile  tlie  von  ]HK)r,  in 
buying  the  cheapest,  often  get  tliat  which  is  less  fitted  for 
human  food  than  the  garden  refuse  thrown  to  the  pigs  iu 
many  country  places.  Everybody  knows  the  utility  and 
even  the  necessity  of  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  to 
keep  man  in  perfect  health.  I  believe  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Tegetables  eaten  by  the  humbler  classes  of  Paris 
and  London  is  as  seven  to  one,  while  all  the  adYantages  of 
as  perfect  freshness  and  wholeflomeness  as  can  be  secured  in 
a  great  city  are  with  the  former.  The  arrangement  of  the 
markets  has  much  to  do  with  this  difference. 

Our  people  are  great  consumers  of  the  univeraal  Potato^ 
which  suffers  little  from  carriage  or  keeping ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  use  any  other  vegetable  as  a  regular 
article  of  food^  while  the  Fiench  workmen  have  a  dai^ 
Tariety.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  T^tablei 
can  be  grown  more  abundantly  and  cheaply  than  in  the 
country  round  London,  which  can  pour  its  produce  into 
the  great  eentre  in  an  hour  or  two  by  rail,  and  yet  for  the 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  murkt  ts,  space,  anil  oi  Jlt,  the  public 
is  to  a  great  extent  dei>rived  of  a  benefit  second  to  none 
other.  As  for  our  chief  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  our 
famous  Covent  Garden,  it  is  n  di>i;raee  to  civiliotion .  So 
long  as  the  largest  and  nehest  city  in  the  world  depends 
upon  Covent  Garden  as  at  present  arranged,  for  its  fruits  and 
vegetables,  so  long  must  it  find  them  very  deficient.  Why, 
the  want  of  room  alone  is  sufficient  to  frequently  make 
important  diiTercnccs  in  the  prices,  not  to  speak  of  the 
treatment  the  produce  gets  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  wet 
weather,  the  piles  of  baskets  that  convey  it  to  market  being 
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invariabfy  heaped  up  over  loads  of  dnng.   What  a  eontrast 
between  the  central  market  in  Paris  and  this  fiimons  spot  1 
Can  we  not  secure  a  good  wide  market  accessible  to  river, 

rail,  and  streets  somewhere  on  the  new  Embankment,  and 
leave  Cnvcut  (jardcu  to  some  one  branch  of  the  trade? 
Can  wc  do  nothing  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  which  is  not 
ouly  discreditable  to  our  system  of  mana^ng  snch  matters, 
but  must  have  a  positively  bad  effect  on  the  supplies  of 
almost  cvcrv  family  that  invests  in  a  Cauliflower?  The 
new  cattle  market  at  Islington  and  the  new  meat  market 
in  the  City  are  things  to  be  prond  of — they,  like  the 
Tliames  Embankment,  are  really  worthy  of  Loudon  and 
the  Victorian  age ;  but  an  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
moved  a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  fruity  vege- 
table^ and  flower  market.  Were  this  done  with  as  broad 
and  excellent  an  aim  as  has  been  shown  in  the  two  markets 
just  named^  we  should  have  a  feature  added  to  London 
which  from  its  nature  would  assuredly  be  of  the  greatest 
utility  and  benefit  to  the  public  at  large.  We  should  also 
have  a  grand  exhibition  of  all  that  is  fresh  and  lovely, 
indicative  of  the  fecundity  and  beauty  of  nature  and  the 
industry  of  man  throughout  the  year,  and  presenting  new 
objeets  of  interest  every  day. 

In  the  Paris  market^  in  addition  to  every  provirion  for 
whole5»ale  trade,  there  are  streets  of  stalls  eontaining  every- 
thing the  purchaser  requires,  classified  so  that  the  neat  uud 
well-to-do  market  women  who  vend  the  same  sorts  of  produce 
are  brought  into  close  j)roximity  ami  competition  with  one 
another.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  public  are  obvious — 
the  tltrifty  housewife  has  not  only  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing everythiug  good  and  at  a  moderate  price  ;  slir  also  has 
an  immense  variety  to  choose  from,  and  can  compare  prices. 
But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  blessings  thnt  a  good 
retail  and  wholesale  market  confers  upon  its  neighbourhood . 
One  of  them,  however,  we  do  not  often  think  of,  and  might 
omit  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Sala  admiringly  alluded  to  it 
recently  in  Ijondon.  Above  all  advantages,  said  he,  is  that 
so  plainly  written  in  large  letters — ^no  omdit  I  In  those 
little  streets  of  neatly  arranged  stalls  in  aU  the  Paris  markets 
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the  name  and  number  of  the  occupant  is  plainly  jtrmtetl  ; 
tlierc  is  usually  a  free  passage  between  each  two  rows, 
along  which  the  purchaser  can  leisurely  walk  and  survey 
the  produce,  and  in  fact  there  is  every  convcuience  fur 
both  purchaser  and  seller.  The  adopticMi  of  the  same 
system  of  staiis  iu  our  graud  new  fruit  and  vegetable 
market,  which  we  may,  1  trust,  look  forward  to,  would  be 
a  great  improvement ;  but  London  is  now  so  vast  in  extent 
that  nothing  less  than  a  good  aeries  of  weU-managed 
markets  will  ever  supply  its  population  with  a  suflSciency 
of  fireah  vegetable  food^  which  is  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  of  ail. 

The  history  of  the  Halles  Centrales  iQustrates  to  some 
extent  the  essentially  practical  turn  changes  and  improve- 
meats  have  tdLen  in  Paris  of  recent  years.  At  one  time 
the  site  was  occupied  by  a  vast  graveyivd,  where  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dead  of  Paris  were  gathered  for  centuries. 
At  one  time  it  lay  outside  the  walls,  hut  Paris  gradually 
surrounded  it  with  its  narrow  old  streets^  and  eventually 
the  place  beeame  a  horrible  nuisanoe*  Then  the  ^oyem* 
mcnt  caused  the  vast  accumulation  of  human  remains  to  be 
removed  bv  night  iu  covered  carts,  escorted  hv  chantiog. 
torch-bearing  priests,  to  the  subterranean  quarries  that  lie 
under  Paris,  and  wbieli,  now  filled  with  the  piled  bou^  of 
millicms  of  men,  arc  known  as  the  Catacombs. 

Some  of  the  pavilions  an'  not  yet  complete,  but  tbev  will 
be  on  the  same  plan  as  those  already  in  existence.  The  most 
noticeable  and  admirable  features  of  this  great  covered  market 
are  the  neat  stalls  for  retail  dealers  before  alluded  to,  light- 
ness of  design  and  good  ventilation,  and  the  roomy,  aiiy 
character  of  the  wliole.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  a 
protection  against  extremes  of  weather  at  all  seasons;  it  is 
cool  and  ahady  in  summer,  the  system  of  cellars  under- 
neath roomy  and  goed^  and  with  many  useftd  arrangementa 
for  storing  away  the  provisions^  both  live  and  desd.  The 
roof  is  of  sine,  the  flooring  partly  asphalte,  partly  flags^  and, 
like  every  new  building,  or  avenue,  or  wide  street  in  Pbris, 
trees  adorn  the  maigin  of  the  wide  footways  around  it, 
shading  the  scene  of  almost  ceaseless  animat&im  beneatL 
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Tlierc  are  many  other  markets  in  Paris,  but  all  of  them  are 
smaller  than  the  Halles,  which  offer  most  interest  to  the 
English  visitor.  A  good  deal  of  the  choicer  produce  is, 
however,  taken  to  the  Marche  St.  Honore,  after  having  been 
sold  wholesale  in  the  central  market.  When  finished,  the 
Halles  will  cover  about  five  acres. 

There  are  thousands  of  Parisians  whose  garden  is  the 
winduw-sill,  or  a  basket  mossed  over  in  the  sitting-room,  or 

Fi».  300. 


Tbo  Flower  Market  at  the  Madeleine. 

a  glazed  case,  and  to  most  of  them  the  flower-market  is  a 
nursery ;  and  an  excellent  nursery  too,  for  they  can  got 
numerous  pretty  plants  in  them  in  the  best  of  health  for  a 
trifling  sum.  Considering  that  a  few  miles  of  sea  have  for 
ages  separated  many  marked  customs  of  both  peoples,  for 
good  and  batl,  and  that  1 1-,000  miles  of  sea  have  not  pre- 
vented English  habits,  that  have  never  crossed  the  Channel, 
from  spreading  to  the  Auti|)ode8,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  feature  as  the  flower-markets  of  Paris  in 
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our  great  towiu ;  yet  few  oould  be  more  agreeable  or  iisefbL 
They  are  in  tbemselTes,  aa  Mn.  Browning  remazked,  tbe 
sweetest  spots  in  Paris/'  and  certainly  do  good  by  enabling 
the  poorer  clasaes  to  fieely  enjoy  things  that  are  generally 
admitted  to  bave  an  ameliorating  influence.  In  Paxis  the 
larger  flower-markets  are  not  in  permanent  buildings,  but 
occupy  sj)art's  wliich  may  be.  compared  to  that  in  Trafal^ar- 
sqnarc — the  j)lants  being  placed  in  j^roups  on  the  gravf  1  or 
flap>,  and  the  flowers  and  choicer  pLints  under  teiiip<»rarr 
teuU.  The  market  once  over,  the  space  is  cleared.  In  tbe 
great  central  market  and  in  the  minor  markets  there  are 
also  rows  of  stalls  for  flowers  ;  shops  Tendinis  them  are 
numerous,  and  oreasioually  a  solitary  stand  with  abundance 
of  them  is  seen  here  and  there  in  the  streets.  The  n^i^iilar 
flower-markets  are  held  at  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  the 
Chateau  d'Eau,  the  Quai  aux  Fleors,  and  in  the  Place  Su 
Sulpice — ^twice  we(  Icly  in  each  place. 

Tliey  osoally  show  in  abundance  all  popular  flowers — frorm 
spring  flowers  to  Chrysanthemums ;  but  Palms  and  fine-leaved 
plants  generally— Cactuses,  Mesembiyanthemmns,  &c.,  in  -va* 
riety^are  also  to  be  seen;  aswell  as  youngvegetable  planta^pot- 
herbs,  SbrubSj  Roses,  Oleanders,  and  Pomegranates.  Oranges 
are  also  sold  in  quantify.  Flowers  ready  cut  for  bouquets  and 
room  decoration  are  particularly  weU  done  and  very  abundant. 
The  distinctire  feature  of  tbe  whole  of  these  markets  of  cat 
flowers  connsts  of  flower-buds — these  are  sold  iu  quantitieBt 
and  arranged  in  a  way  that  is  unknown  to  us.    Bundles  of 
lloscs  mav  be  seen  all  of  one  kind  and  colour,  and  all  vounir 
unopened  buds.   Of  some  of  the  very  dwaif  Roses  they  pick 
buds  little  bigger  than  a  half-developed  Fuchsia  flower. 
are  very  pretty,  from  little  pink  and  white  ones  to  the  largrp 
golden  cones  of  such  Kc^es  as  Mareehal  Niel.  Sonietuues 
the  white  Ro«>p«i  are  surronnded  by  a  ))and  of  Forjret-me-Tiot 
flowers ;  ofteuer  the  Myosotis  is  sold  m  bunches  alone,  and 
so  is  nearly  eveiy  other  pretty  garden  flower ;  sometimes 
they  are  mingl<»H  with  grasses  and  the  spray  of  such  small 
profuse  flowers  as  Qypsophila,  and  common,  but  none  the 
less  pretty  flowers,  such  as  Forget-me-not,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  Woodruff, 
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LUt  qf  places  in  which  the  more  instruciive  featitres  of 

practical  fu/riicuiiurt  may  be  seen* 

It  ii  80  much  better  to  illtistnte  a  subject  by  eye-proof 
than  by  any  other,  that  I  Tenture  to  give  a  list  of  gardens 
in  which  visitors  to  Paris  may  see  for  themselves  some  of 
the  things  spoken  of  iii  this  book.  We  may  breakfast  in 
London  in  the  moiiiiiig  and  dine  without  inconvenience 
in  Paris  the  same  evening,  so  tliat  those  wishing  to  examine 
for  tliuaksrlvps  any  of  the  subjects  discoased  will  have  little 
difficulty  i!i  doing  so. 

FuuiT  Culture. — M.Nallct,  Brunoy,Seine-et-Marne:  This 
station  is  passed  on  the  way  to  Fontainebleaii  and  Lyon,  and 
is  also  that  at  which  you  alight  to  go  to  the  great  Rose- 
ahow  occasionally  held  at  Brie  Comte  Robert,  so  that 
numbers  of  English  travellers  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
it.  Nobody  taking  an  interest  in  fruit-culture  should  pass 
the  station  without  seeing  it.  It  is  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
VvoB,  should  a  special  visit  be  paid.  The  garden  is  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  station,  and  M.  Nallet  is  a  most 
obliging  and  amiable  amateur. — The  Imperial  kitchen  and 
fruit  garden,  or  Potagerie,  at  Yersaillea  (for  Pear  culture  on 
trellisea  in  open  quarters,  winter  Fear  culture  against  walla, 
and  boiiaontal  cordons). — ^M.  Chardon-ChatiUon,  Fontenay 
auz  Roses,  a  little  to  tiie  south  (tf  Paria. — Rothschild,  Per- 
rieres,  Seine-et-Mame :  This  noble  pkoe  has  a  fruit  garden 
which  though  not  very  extensive,  is  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  fruit  room  is  the  best  sstructurc  uf  the  kind  yet  made, 
and  usually  8tui( d  witli  a  fine  stock.  The  Grape-room^  in 
which  the  Grains  arc  preserved  in  bottles  on  the  system 
previously  described,  is  also  worth  seeing. 

M.  Rosc-Charmeux,  Thomciy,  near  Fontainebleau  :  This 
garden  is  entirely  devoted  to  Grape  culture  against  walls  and 
also  in  houses.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  furnishing  Paria 
with  a  great  quantity  of  its  favourite  Chasselas  de  Fontaine- 
bleau;  indeed  popularly  it  is  supposed  to  supply  all;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  next-mentioned  plaoe  supplying  a  good  deal, 
though  hardly  known.  Nearly  all  the  ground  around  the  village 
ia  netted  o?er  with  walla  devoted  to  Grape  culture.  In  &ct  it 
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18  as  much  devoted  to  tbe  prodnctum  of  Gnpea  as  Morn* 

treuil  is  to  Peaches. — MM.  Crapote  et  Cirjean,  Conflans, 
St.  Iloiiorinc  :  A  very  interesting  establishment  for  rine- 
cttltuic  in  tlie  open  air. — M.  Lrpere^  Montrcuil  ;  1  iik>  is 
the  well  kiiuwii  Peach-grower,  and  it  need  scarcely  be 
rcnijirkLii  his  garden  is  worth  seeiiijr  at  all  sieasons. — ^I. 
Clipvnllier,  Boulevard  dc  Tll^tel  dr  ^  ille,  at  ^fourreTiil  : 
This  place  is  by  no  means  f*o  >^ell  known  as  M.  Lepere's, 
but  very  well  worth  seeing;.  It  is  not  nearly  so  lar^e 
or  so  long  established  as  the  garden  of  ^I.  Lepere,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  perfectly  beautiful  wall 
trees  than  are  here  to  be  seen.  The  ground  nil  round  tliis 
village  is  devoted  to  Peach  cultait. — ^M.  Bac-I\Ty,  near 
Vitry :  This  is  the  garden  of  an  amateur  containing  vcrr 
nice  eiamples  of  the  horizontal  cordons,  pyramids,  and  trei- 
liaed  trees.  It  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  the  omnilma  paat- 
ing  the  door. — Of  amateurs  successfully  cultivating  €niit  trees 
in  small  gardens  in  Ftots,  M.  Ladaverie,  ATenue  du  Book, 
and  M.  Mattifiit  of  Neuilly,  may  be  mentioned. 

Of  nurseries  near  Paris  irhere  firuit  culture  is  practised  to 
any  extent,  the  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  being  seen — 
Jamin  et  Durand.  Bourg-la-Reine.  Hie  partnership  existing 
between  MM.  Jamin  et  Durand  win  be  dissolved  during  the 
present  year,  and  in  future  two  separate  nurseries  may  be 
looked  for  at  Bourg-lu-Keiuc.  Attac  !ied  to  each  will  be  found 
an  interesting  "school"  of  fruit  culture — J.c.^a  garden  devoted 
to  fully  grown  specimens  of  fruit  trees  both  aguin&t  uall?, 
trellises,  and  in  the  o])eu. — M.  Croux,  nurseryman^  Valkv 
Daulnav,  Sceaux  :  lie  has  also  a  vcrv  interesting:  fruit 
garden. — M.  Cochet  Suisues,  Brie  Comtc  Robert,  Seinc-ei- 
Marne :  Horizontal  cordons  and  Pears  in  the  columnar 
form,  and  young  trained  trees  arc  here  in  veiy  good  oondi- 
tion. — M.  Beseiue  Bougival,  Seine-et-Oise :  Here  there  are 
large  nurseries  and  also  a  school  of  fruit  cultuie.  There  ere 
in  France  many  other  large  nurseries  very  interesting  to  the 
fruit-grower,  such  as  Baltet's  at  Troy,  Leroy's  at  AngerSy 
Oudin's  at  Lisieux,  Leconte's  at  Dijon,  but  only  ihom 
within  easy  reach  of  Paris  are  named. 

The  Fig  is  grown  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aigentenil, 
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by  various  cultivatora.  Its  culture  is  well  worth  seeing.  The 
Apricot  is  veiy  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frieulj  Vaux  and  Meolan,  Seine-et-Oise.  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  mention  instances  of  culture  away  from  val!<^ 
and  which  do  not  afford  us  any  practical  lessons.  Of 
gorernmental  schools  for  fruit  culture  that  nearest  to  Paris  is 
in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  It  is  qnite  new,  and  is  described 
elsewhere. 

I  haye  been  Informed  that  tilie  agricultfiral  school  ot 
Grignon  has  a  yerj  good  fruit  garden,  but  I  have  not 
▼isited  it.  The  nearest  example  to  Paris  of  the  planting  of 
railway  embankments  with  fruit  trees  is  on  the  line  from 
Orets  to  Colommiers,  Chemin  de  Fer  de  PEst. 

Vbgetablb  Colturb. — The  finest  examples  of  the  culture 
of  vegetables  are  found  in  the  market  giirdcns  round  Paris. 
The  best  are  near  Asnieres^  and  also  near  Crenelle  and 
Vaugirard.  A  ready  way  to  get  a  general  idea  of  their 
state,  is  to  take  a  seat  in  the  upper  story  of  one  of  the  trains 
of  the  railway  that  runs  round  Paris. 

M.  Coiirtois-Gerard,  the  well-known  scetlsman  and  writer 
on  market  gardening,  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  the  following  list  of  representative  market  gardens:— > 


M.  Pinson.  88,  Roe  de  Gbaroone,  P«ris. 
M.  Julicnne-Hiciieliei  100^  Rue  de 

Beailly,  Paris. 
M.  Ledni,  16,  Rue  Mongallct,  Paris. 
M.  Dagorao,  30,  Hue  de  IMcpus,  Paris. 
M.  Dulac,  18,  Seotier  &t.  Aatoke, 

H.  Hebnid,  70,  Boa  dn  Pot  ra  I«it, 

Paris. 

M.  Marie,  4,  Rue  dee  Plaotes,  Paris. 
M.  C^jnara  Lonia,  6^  Rm  Volooteire, 

PariH. 

M.  J.  Locomte  Impasse  Maconnais, 
Boulevard  de  Puissonnien,  Pkria. 

M.  Gro^f,  Rue  de  Paris,  Chanmnes. 

M.  Langlois,  Rue  Croix  Ni vert,  Vaugi- 
rard. 

M .  Dumier,  16|  Boo  de  BeaiUjr,  Glu. 
renUm. 

If.  StuwHle  aln^,  IS,  Roe  de  BenUly, 

Charon  ton. 
M.  Nobiet,  18,  Roe  Bouery,  La  Cha- 
pelle. 


M.  Ponce,  53,  Route  de  la  R4volte, 
Clichy. 

M.  Dupont,         Rue  da  Hartre. 

Clichy. 

M.  Croanler,  80,  Boote  da  Chatillaii, 

Montrnug^. 
M.  Lcgtr  Claude,  287,  Avenue  de 

Pm'm,  St.  Denis. 
M.  Clit  valier,  10,  Boote  d«  Si.  Deaia, 

St.  Driiis. 
M.  Chevat  pdia,  1,  Boa  Valaatiaa, 

Bobr^nv. 

M.  Chi' viilier,  Rue  Moutpeiuuer,  Vin- 
cennes. 

M.  ilvcrt,  Roe  dea  Vignafoni^  Vin- 

cenoes. 

M.  Jolleauroe,  23,  Rue  dM  Uar^da 

VillerB,  Montr  I  111  St  Cors. 
M.  Duloc,  2,  Hue  de  MontempoiTre, 

8t.  Mand6. 
M.  TTniidart,  2,  BtM  da  k  Onuiga^  St 

Maude. 


A9paragus  is  growu  to  the  greatest  perfection  at  Argeoteuil, 
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anii  in  the  vaEer  of  MontmoT^cr.  Amoag  tiie  beat  col* 
tiyatoTs  in  the  fi>rmer  town  are  M.  FHennlt,  of  the  Roe  de 
Calau,  and  M.  Lerot-^al':€eixf,  Bac  de  Sannoik  Asp«n^as 
■  Ibrced  both.  zx.  Argentetiil  and  in  the  mazket  gardciis 
within  the  fi:rtilications  of  Paris^  M.  Caocannier,  Pla*^ 
de  FKj:1j<«  at  Clichj-la^Garonne,  has  a  curions  and  in  re- 
res:  :   e'ita'jLLshnK^Tit         fbmr;*  A«para^:TLS  oq  &  iajge 

^^^.>         i.y  .:  -.oc-wator  pipe?*. 

The  Climits:*  op  Pvai>  k>o  Lovdov  Compared. — Mr-c 
pe«>ple  who  have  vi«itr.il  Paris  are  iLc.ier  the  iiupn^ssi':':: 
that  for  cleajnt:>3,  saluhrity.  and  heat,  the  climate 

of  the  fa;rc>t  of  Ear^pean  citie-*  U  incomparahlv  superior  z<) 
that  of  LoHilon.     The       a  hx*  no  doubt  arisen  trom  the 
£2u:t  that  mo'*t  visitor*  to  the  Fn:iioh  cr^7-tal  choose  cither 
anmmer  or  autumn  for  their  trip.    At  these  periods  even 
our  own  smokv  metn:>polis  is  at  its  be«t  ;  but  the  hani- 
working  citizen,  who  for  the  ^t  time  tiuda  himself  waJking 
down  the  booleranU  or  the  Rue  Royale  npoii  a  loveljr  Juv 
or  Angnst  afternoon,  sees  the  Fans  Himatr  in  its  faOot 
perfection.    The  air  is  free  from  smoke,  the  bnildinga  and 
bonses  are  either  dasilinglj  white  or  of  a  delicate  cream 
ooloiuv  and  eten  the  mod  itself  is  of  a  clearer  and  Iwiglktcr 
hna  than  the  greasjr,  metallic-looking  paste  with  wliich  the 
Londoner  is  so  familiar>    Let  him,  howcYer,  chooae  Xo- 
Tcmber  or  December  for  bia  eicomoQ,  and  be  will  sooq 
discorer  that  Paris  can  be  as  cold  and  doudy,  and  erea  a^ 
fog^,  as  our  own  city.    A  few  figures  from  vari.»u>  unim- 
fx^uchablc  sources,  both  French    and  Enjrlish,  will,  it  li 
hopcd^  do  much  to  dispel  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  great 
BUponority  of  the  climate  of  Paris  over  that  of  Loinlon. 

The  climate  of  Paris  may  be  taken  as  being  typicid  of 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  north-wej>t  of  France^  its  change- 
ablenei?s,  however,  bcinjj:  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  sea.  In  general  characteristics 
it  may  be  said  to  stand  midway  between  the  climate  of  the 
north-east  portions  of  the  Continent  and  that  of  the  shores 
of  the  Channel.  It  is  less  cold  in  winter  than  the  formeav 
beiDg  wanned  by  the  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
colder  than  the  sontb  and  west.   Li  snmmer  it  is  more 
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temperate  than  the  sofoth  and  eastj  bnt  hotter  than  the  ex- 
treme west  The  mean  temperature  of  Paris,  taken  from 
a  series  of  official  and  private  ohserrations  ronning  over 
thirty-six  years,  may  be  taken  at  51*55**  F,  The  lowest 
temperature  observed  during  fifty-two  yean  was  2^  below 
aero  F. ;  the  highest  during  the  same  time  was  within  a 
firaction  of  99®  F. 

These  ligures  are  wortliy  of  a  little  consideratioii.  For  a 
similar  period  the  averages  of  the  observations  taken  in 
London  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Society  arc  as  followa: 
Mean  temperature  50*50°  F.  j  highest  temperature,  97°  F. ; 
the  lowest,  5°  below  zero  F.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Paris  is  tin  icfore  a  fraction  over  1*'  F.  higher  than  our 
own,  while  the  highest  temperature  ouly  exceeds  ours  by 
something  less  than  2°  F. 

It  will  be  also  instmctiTe  to  compare  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  four  seasons  in  both  places  with  each  other. 

Pkfjf.  LondoD. 

Ftiht.  Fahr. 

Mean  Temperature,  Spring  60-0  .  .   .     49  0 

„  SmnoMr  64  S  .  .  .  62-5 

„  Autumn   520  ...  510 

„  Winter   39  5  .   .   .     39  0 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  the  mean  temperature  is  ^  F.  below  that  of 
the  city,  and  that  on  winter  nights,  when  Jack  Frost  is 
striving  his  hardest  to  destroy  all  the  vegetation  within  his 
reach,  there  is  often  as  much  as  4^  F.  difference  between 
the  thermometers  of  the  city  and  the  submrbs*  The  cause 
of  this  variation  is  twofold.  In  the  summer  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  heat  is  radiated  by  the  masses  of  brickwork'  every- 
where to  be  found  about  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
amount  absorbed  and  given  off  again  during  the  night; 
while  in  the  winter  the  city  is  obviously  warmer  daring 
both  day  and  night,  on  account  of  the  extra  heat  caused  by 
the  niniiLTons  fires,  both  industrial  and  domestic,  that  art; 
constantly  burning  within  its  walls.  Pai'is,  as  a  city,  being 
under  precisely  similar  conditions,  we  may  feel  safe  in  as- 
suming that  the  same  ditlcrence  exists  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  Observatoiy  and  Montreuii  as  there 
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does  between  that  of  Somerset  1  louse  and  Totteuliain  for 
instance.  Luke  Howard,  one  of  our  first  and  most  acute 
Bruish  metcorologiM>.,  on  the  ntreiigth  of  many  thousamU 
of  observations  nuule  at  Plaistow,  Stratford,  and  Tdttonhaiii, 
gives  the  dilTercnce  between  the  mean  temperature  of 
Jjoudon  and  the  country  at  2^  F.  exactly,  and  a  care  fiil 
examiiuitioii  of  hi»  data  has  proved  his  figures  to  be  correct 
within  a  fraction.  This  difference  links  to  less  than  hmif 
a  degree  in  spring ;  it  increases  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  often  rises  on  winter  nights  to  as  much  as  F.  It 
ii  a  singular  fact  that  towards  the  end  of  spring,  when  the 
fires  are  heing  discontinned,  and  the  son  has  not  yet  readied 
his  full  power,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  day  temperm* 
ture  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  oonntiy.  This  is  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  the  veil  of  smoke  and  dond  that  is 
hanging  over  the  metropolis.  The  effects  of  the  higher 
mean  winter  temperature  in  the  city  are  singularly  apparent 
in  the  earlier  budding  and  blooming  of  ike  trees,  which 
frequently  begin  their  spring  life  several  days  before  their 
Miljurbau  cousins — fact  \\liich  mav  bo  easily  verified  bv  a 
walk  from  Ilaverstock-hill  to  Tuttcnliaiu-court-road,  just  a^s 
the  Elms  are  beginning  to  bud,  or  when  the  Pear  trees  are 
putting  on  their  early  spring  livery. 

The  amount  of  annual  rainfall  in  London  only  slightly 
exceeds  that  of  Pari^,  although  any  unprejudiced  pers^on 
would  feel  inclined  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  in  Loudon  greatly  exceeded  those  in 
Paris.  The  French  authorities  that  have  been  rnn- 
sulted  differ  somewhat  in  their  calculations,  owing  possibly 
to  having  collected  the  rain  with  dissimilar  instruments. 
The  English  figures  are  from  Luke  Howard,  the  French 
from  Gasparin  and  Bouvard. 


Gasparin. 
Inches. 


Bouvnrd. 
Inches. 


Howtid. 


lUiofall  in  Spiring 


Suinmar 

Autumn 
W  iiiter 


66 
6*8 

63 
4-6 


40 
60 
64 
4-8 


IndMM, 
50 
66 

75 

60 
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Tra.nsi  laxting  Large  Trees. — Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  tlio  public  gardeninp^  of  Paris  is  the  excellent 
system  of  removing  trees  there  practised.  For  the  following 
article  ou  this  subject  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  M. 
Edouard  Andr^^  the  talented  designer  of  Sefton  Park  at 
Liverpool : — 

"  The  city  of  Paris^  prior  to  having  formed  the  large 
parks  and  public  gardens  which  she  now  posaesteSj  had  no 
regular  system  of  transplanting  large  trees,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  old-fashioned  carts  which  had  been  used  at  Ver- 
sailles and  the  other  royal  parks,  and  at  M.  de  Rothschild's 
chAteauz  at  Boulogne  and  Eerril^res,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  large  Orange  trees  in  tubs,  and  occasionally 
for  transplanting:  old  and  valuable  trees. 

These  carts  were  designed  and  oonstnieted  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIY.,  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  they  were 
extremely  cumbersome  and  inconvenient.  In  recent  days, 
however,  when  the  cliief  gardeners  and  the  eity  architects 
were  often  called  upon  to  extemporize  shady  avenues  in  a  few 
days,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  put  their 
heads  tos:ethor  to  iiivcut  some  new  maclaue  which  would 
work  more  easily  and  with  less  damage  to  the  lives  of  the 
trees.  The  first  apparatus  built  consisted  of  a  frame  bearing 
two  movcablL'  wooden  rolUTs,  one  on  the  forc-carna^^e  and 
the  other  at  the  back,  each  pro\ided  with  holes  in  ^v]uc■h  to 
place  the  ends  of  the  levers  when  hoisting  up  the  tree.  A 
round  case  made  of  sheet  iron  was  hung  in  the  centre  sus- 
pended from  the  rollers  by  chains,  which,  when  the  tree  was. 
raised  up  by  the  levers,  held  the  earth-ball  and  roots. 

We  do  not  intend  reviewing  all  tiie  improved  means 
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successively  employed  prior  to  the  actual  model  now 
in  use  (FMg.  301)  being  adopted ;  but  confining  our- 
selves to  the  apparatus  figured  here,  we  have  only  to  state 
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the  way  in  which  the  removal  of  large  trees  is  managed  in 
Paris. 

"  We  take,  for  example,  a  specimen  tree,  thirty  years  old. 
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thirty  feet  in  height,  the  trunk  of  which  has  a  circumference 
of  three  feet  at  a  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
its  total  weight  with  the  earth-ball  being  nearly  two  tons. 
The  operation  is  commenced  by  staking  out,  round  the 
stem,  the  circumference  of  the  earth-ball,  which  will  be  on 
an  average  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  for 
most  species,  and 
larger  according  to  the 
size  of  the  trees  to  be 
removed.  A  second 
concentric  circle  is 
then  made  about  two 
feet  outside  the  first, 
the  space  between 
which  will  be  the 
place  for  the  trench 
to  be  dug  for  pre- 
paring the  tree. 
The  soil  is  then  re- 
moved from  this 
trench  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  the 
small  and  delicate 
roots  are  drawn  out  of 
the  earth,  left  hang- 
ing, and  carefully  pre- 
served. The  earth- 
ball  is  then  under- 
mined to  prevent  the 
roots  from  adhering  to 
the  subsoil ;  two  thick 
planks,  a  foot  wide, 
and  a  little  longer 
than  the  ball,  are  placed  underneath  parallel  with  the 
width  of  the  cart,  so  that  they  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
earth  when  the  tree  is  lifted.  Privet  stems  are  now  placed 
vertically,  close  together,  all  round  the  earth-ball,  tied  at 
the  top  and  bottom  with  ropes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  earth 
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from  crumbliDg  away,  and  also  to  protect  the  small  roots 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

"  The  removal  of  the  tree  is  then  commenced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Two  stout  thick  planks,  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  cart  with  the  tree  slung  in  it,  and  a  little  longer  than 

the  entire  excava- 
tion, and  having 
iron  plates  about 
two  inches  higher 
than  the  surface 
bolted  on  each  side 
80  as  to  prevent 
the  wheels  from 
slipping  off,  are 
placed  parallel  to 
each  other  across 
the  excavation  with 
the  exact  width 
existing  between 
the  wheels.  The 
moveable  bars  at 
the  back  of  the 
cart  are  then  re- 
moved, and  the 
cart  is  backed  into 
the  ways  until  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is 
exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  frame. 
The  moveable  bars 
are  then  put  in 
their  place  again  so 
as  to  strengthen 
the  back  of  the  wheels,  which  do  not  run  on  an  axletrec,  but 
are  fitted  in  wrought-iron  frames  hanging  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  cart,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  The  chains  at- 
tached to  the  rollers  on  each  side  of  the  cart  are  now  lowered 
and  passed  under  the  planks  before  described,  which  are 
placed  under  the  earth-ball.    When  all  is  fast,  four  workmeu 


Tree-lifting  Machine :  back  view. 
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begin  simultaneously  to  turn  the  handles  attached  to  the 
cast-iron  cog-wheels,  by  which  great  power  is  obtained  on 
the  rollers.  The  tree  is  raised  slowly  and  steadily  until  it 
just  swings  clear  of  the  ground,  and  then  nothing  is  left  to 
be  done  but  to  steady  the  tree  before  it  is  hoisted  up  to  its 
proper  height.  For 
this  purpose  there 
is  at  each  corner 
of  the  cart  a  strong 
wrought-iron 
hook,  to  which  is 
attached  a  block, 
through  which 
runs  a  strong  rope 
fixed  at  the  other 
end  to  a  leather 
collar.  Tliese  four 
ropes  are  then 
raised  up  together 
and  the  collar 
firmly  fastened  on 
the  stem  of  the 
tree  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  from 
the  top  of  the 
earth-ball.  The 
tree  can  be  now 
easily  removed 
without  fear  of  its 
falling  over. 

"  The  horses  are 
then  attached  to 
the  cart,  which  is 
drawn  slowly  off  the  ways,  and  the  tree  can  be  removed  with 
safety  to  its  future  resting-place.  If  the  tree  be  vigorous  and 
healthy,  a  hole  a  little  wider  than  the  one  from  which  it 
has  been  removed  should  be  dug  beforehand,  the  earth  being 
placed  carefully  on  one  side  if  it  should  be  of  a  kind  to 
suit  the  tree  about  to  be  planted,  and  if  not,  it  should  be  re« 
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placed  by  suitable  soil.  Tlic  average  dimeiisions  for  the 
hole,  for  an  earth-ball  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  should  be 
about  seven  feet,  so  that  eig^hteen  inches  arc  presrrvwl  all 
round  the  tree  to  be  filled  up  with  ^ood  vegetable  boil.  TLe 
depth  should  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  earth-^iall,  or  a 
little  more  if  the  tree  be  of  a  species  with  tap  lo  rs.  The 
bottom  of  the  excavation  should  be  filled  in  with  a  little 
good  soil,  which  will  allow  the  top  of  the  earth-ball  to  be 
a  little  higher  than  the  surrounding  ground^  in  accordaaoe 
with  an  instinctiTe  notion^  which  almost  inTBiiably  induisa 
OS  to  ])lacc  trees  used  as  isolated  specimens  in  lawns  on 
small  hillocks. 

"  When  this  is  done  the  planks  or  ways  are  placed  in  pori- 
tion  as  befi>re  described,  and  the  cart  is  verf  carefollj 
drawn  on  them  nntil  the  earth-ball  is  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  hole.  The  tree  is  then  slowly  lowered,  and  when  it 
touches  the  ground  the  guy-ropes  from  the  comers  of  the 
cart  are  pulled  tight^  so  as  to  have  the  tree  perfectly  upright 
and  steady;  the  chains  are  unfastened  and  hoisted  up  round 
rollers ;  the  two  planks  beneath  the  earth-bail  are  under- 
mined and  removed,  and  the  privet  shoots  taken  off.  They 
then  proceed  to  fill  uj)  the  hole,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  small  roots,  which  are  each  separately  covered 
in.  ^^'hen  this  is  finished  and  the  tree  is  consideri^l 
sufficiently  steady,  the  ropes  are  removed  ;  the  bars  arc 
taken  out  of  the  back  of  the  cart  which  is  drawn  away  ,  and 
the  bars  having  been  re^ed  all  is  ready  for  another 
removal. 

**An  abundant  watering,  if  the  removal  has  been  made  in 
the  growing  season^  will  be  the  end  of  the  operation.  The 
tree  must  be  now  protected  against  the  wind,  being  as  vet 
merely  dependent  upon  its  own  gravity,  as  the  roots  take 
time  to  get  hold  of  the  ground.  This  result  is  obtained  by 
placing  at  about  half-way  up  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  padding 
of  8traw>  round  which  three  or  four  long  pieces  of  wire-n^ 
are  attached ;  these  are  carried  out  on  all  sides  of  the  tree 
and  firmly  fiulened  to  strong  stakes  driyen  in  the  ground. 
We  may  then  bid  defiance  to  the  strongest  winds  diat 
blow. 
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"  If  drought  is  to  be  feared,  the  stem  and  main  branches 
of  the  tree  can  be  surrounded  with  plaited  straw  watered 
from  time  to  time,  or  by  a  coating  of  clay  mixed  with  cow- 
dung  and  covered  with  rough  canvas,  which  is  much  about 
the  same  colour  as  the  bark.  Sometimes  in  the  Boulevards 
of    Paris  they 

water  trees  sur-  Fio.  305. 

rounded  in  this 
manner  by  pour- 
ing water  through 
a  funnel  from  the 
top,  between  the 
clay  and  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 
These  auxiliary 
means  for  keep- 
ing the  tree  alive 
may  be  supple- 
mented by  many 
others,  such  as 
covering  it  en- 
tirely on  the 
south  side  with 
canvas,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the 
sun  and  drought  if 
it  is  of  ararekind; 
by  watering  the 
ground  well  if  it  is 
dry,  or  by  drain- 
ing the  hole  with 

rubbish  or  drain-  Trunk  of  large  Troc  recentlv  planted  enveloped  in  Moss 
.        ...       and  Canvas,  to  preserve  the  Stem  from  the  action  of 
pipes  if  the  soil  be    the  Sun. 

too  damp,  &c. 

"  The  ordinary  season  for  transplanting  large  deci- 
duous trees  is  from  October  to  April,  and  from  March  to 
April  or  August  for  evergreens.  But  with  sufficient 
care  it  is  quite  possible  to  transplant  trees  all  the  year 
rounds  provided  the  weather  be  suitable^  the  roots  un- 
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tnjtired,  the  toQ  good,  and  tbat  thej  be  kept  veB  eheltmd, 
end  watered. 

In  cbooeing  tlie  tree  to  be  transplanted,  ita  a^  and 
spedea  most  be  duly  considered.  For  instance,  it  is  vaelen 
to  remove  a  tree  that  is  sixty  or  eighty  years  of  age,  as  it 
will  never  prodtice  as  fine  foliage  as  it  did  before  its  re- 
moval, iior  will  it  make  any  remarkable  progrc>>s  in  size. 
It  is  better  oiily  to  lemove  those  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
old  and  under  without  any  eartli-ball  at  all,  takiug  Ci-peeisJ 
care  to  prc^Tvc  all  the  r njt-  intact.  The  be^^t  age  for  tran>- 
phuitiTMj:  larjrer  trees  is  irom  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The 
number  ot  species  ordinarily  removed  islmuti  d,  as  only  the 
more  common  kinds  of  trees  arc  subjected  to  the  process,  I 
no  one  caring  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  rare  and  TaluusUe 
tree.  In  Paris^  experiments  made  on  varioas  apeciea  baTe 
giyen  the  following  results : — 

*'  Success  nearly  always  certain :  Elms^  Flanee,  wbite 
and  red,  i I orse -chestnuts,  limes^  Ailantusi,  Catalps^ 
Paulownia»  Celtis,  Planers,  Sopborai  and  Willows. 

Success  uncertain  but  sometimes  satis&ctory :  Poplan^ 
Sycamorea,  Ma|deSj  Alders,  Mulberries,  Beech,  Ash,  Mi^. 
noliasj  American  Walnuts,  Cercis,  Diospyroa,  and  several 
other  exotic  trees  not  yet  suffidenUy  experimented 
upon. 

^'Success  very  rare:  Robinias,  Cratsegus,  Hawthorns, 

and  nearly  all  the  Roeacee,  Birch,  Laburnum,  and  many 
Lef^uminosic,  Oaks  (Kuropcan  and  American),  Pavias,  Elm*, 
and  Gleditschias/* 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  this  machiuc  as  coniparrd 
■w  ith  any  in  use  in  Enj^land,  there  cau  be  no  doul^t  tliat  the 
ParLs  machine  is  the  best.  Trees  are  there  removed  tlailv 
without  the  least  dillieulty  or  fuss,  that,  if  removed  in  this 
country,  would  probably  be  honoured  with  a  notice  in  the 
local  papers.  The  best  of  our  English  machines  must  be 
taken  to  pieces  for  the  removal  of  every  tree:  the  beams 
haTe  to  be  taken  off  in  order  to  bring  the  wheeb  in  position^ 
then  they  have  to  be  replaced  in  position,  as  well  as  the 
lifting  apparatus.  Besides,  the  machines  are  unwieldy  and 
awkward.    The  advantage  of  the  French  machine  ia,  that 
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l)y  removing  the  iron  rod  which  connects  the  hind  wheels 
and  the  hind  cross-beam,  the  machine  is  put  to  the  tree 
without  trouble  or  awkwardness.  The  lifting  power  is  by 
means  of  racks,  pinions,  and  levers. 

Besides  the  above-described  excellent  method  for  the 
removal  of 
large  trees, 
there  is  a  very 
good  method 
employed  for 
the  transplanta- 
tion of  small 
trees,  specimen 
conifers,  ever- 
greens, and  like 
subjects.  Round 
each  tree  a  cir- 
cular trench  is 
opened  large 
enough  for  a 
man  to  move 
about  in  it  at 
his  ease.  The 
depth  should  be 
equal  to  that  of 
the  deepest  large 
roots,  and  a  ball 
of  earth  large 
enough  to  in- 
sure the  safe 
removal  of  the 
tree  should  be 
left.  All  the 
smaller  roots 
found  in  the 
trench  should  be 
carefully  preserved.  The  ball  is  shaped  into  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  with  its  smallest  portion  below.  It  is  next 
surrounded  with  light  deal  boards,  separated  from  each 
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other  by  the  distaooe  of  thxee-qiiarten  of  ma  indi  or  to, 
like  the  ttaveB  of  a  bamL  They  m  next  second  tem- 
porarily by  a  foitable  rope.  A  man  then  dewenda  into  tiie 
hole  and  fixes  the  lope  by  means  of  the  screw  appantoi 
shown  in  Fig.  807,  so  as  to  press  the  planhs  firmly  against 
the  soil  of  the  halL  The  press  is  then  removed  and  the 
same  thing  done  higher  up,  within  say  four  indiea  of  the 
top,  au  ordinary  cask  hoop  bcinj^  first  nailed  round  the 
planks  before  the  screw  is  luitixcd.  The  ball  being  firmly 
fixed  in  its  proper  position,  it  is  hove  over  so  as  to  get 
to  its  underneath  part.  The  bottom  of  a  cask  having 
its  lK)ards  fastened  together  with  a  circular  piece  of  s-hctt 
iron  rather  larger  than  itself  is  passed  under,  the  iron  being 
pierced  with  two  or  three  holes  and  turned  up  so  that  it 
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bcrvw  utied  in  prepAring  specimenB  for  remoYal,  m  sIiowd  iu  the 

may  he  nailed  against  the  planks.  In  some  cases  the  stem 
of  the  tree  should  he  fixed  iron  wire  to  the  sides  of  the 
improvised  cask. 

When  it  reaches  its  destination  it  is  gently  indined  to 
one  side  and  the  bottom  hoards  removed.  The  hoops  are 
next  nnftstened,  the  boards  removedi  and  the  roots  careinlly 
arranged  in  their  natural  position,  some  good  esrth  beinj; 
spread  over  them.  The  amount  of  success  capable  of  being 
attained  by  this  method  may  be  seen  throughout  the  squares 
of  Paris,  hardly  a  single  tree  having  been  killed  during  the 
plantation  of  the  myriads  now  growing  so  luxujriantly  in 
that  city.  Some  at  Vincennes  have  died,  it  is  true,  but 
after  ha\4ng  been  transplanted  in  the  rough  and  ready  way 
usually  resorted  to. 
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The  apimr.itiis  costs  a  mere  trifle,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  estimate.  A  press  rnadc  ot  uuk  and  beech, 
with  the  rope  iiieluded,  only  costs  eighteen  francs ;  if  it 
"were  made  of  iron  it  would  possibly  cost  less.  For  a  ball 
six  or  seven  feet  in  circuniterencc  and  eif^litcen  to  twenty 
inches  high^  the  boards,  hoops,  cask  bottom,  sheet  of  iron, 
and  naila  would  cost  less  than  a  couple  of  francs.  If  still 
greater  economj  is  desirable^  what  are  known  as  Yankee  flour 
barrels  may  be  used,  if  they  are  cut  in  two  and  taken  to  pieces. 
With  these  simple  appltanei  s  two  men  can  prepare  five  trees  a 
day  ready  for  hoisting  on  to  the  cart  intended  to  receive  them. 

CABaiAon  Foa  TRANSPOBTiNO  Oeangb  Trbbb. — ^The  fashion 
of  growing  laige  Orange  trees  in  tubs  is  so  general  in  France 
that  some  efficient  means  of  moving  them  fkom  place  to 
place  becomes  necessary.  Many  contrivances  have  been 
tried,  and  several  are  in  use,  but  the  best  and  handiest  is 
that  employed  for  the  carriage  of  the  large  specimens  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tnileries.  For  the  following  notice  of  it  I 
am  indebted  to  my  fnend  Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  able  and 
deservedly  popular  superintendent  of  Battersea  Park,  who  has 
long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  gardening  of  Paris : — 

"  The  maehiue  used  in  the  gai  tlcns  of  the  Tuileries  for 
removing  large  Orange  trees  in  tubs,  of  which  a  longitudinal 
rt'prehcLitation  is  given  on  the  next  page,  is  the  most  use- 
ful contrivance  I  have  seen  in  u^'p  for  this  purpose.  Its 
simplicity  and  the  facility  with  w!ii(  li        tubs  are  lifted  for 
transit  are  its  chief  rceomnn  ndations  ;  no  taking  to  pieces 
or  removal  of  the  side  beams,  prior  to  load- 
ing, is  necessary,  beyond  the  removal  of 
the  hind  axle,  which  consists  of  a  strong 
wrought-iron  bar  with  a  hook  at  each  end,    H  kl 
the  hooks  fitting  into  an  eye  fixed  on  the  in- 
side  of  the  stock  of  the  hind  wheels.  They  are  made  fast  widi  a 
pin  through  each  hook;  when  this  bar  is  removed  the  machine 
is  backed  to  the  tub,  one  of  the  hind  wheels  passing  it  on 
each  side  until  the  tub  is  midway  between  the  fore  and  bind 
wheels  where  the  lifting  apparatus  is  fixed.    This  being  done 
the  axle  bar  is  fixed  and  tiie  machine  is  ready  for  loading. 
The  stirrups  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  upright 
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lifting  rods  arc  now  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  by 
means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  machinery  until  the  two  iron 
bars,  which  are  previously  pushed  under  the  tub,  can  be 
placed  in  the  four  stirrups ;  this  being  done,  all  is  ready  for 

lifting  the  tub 
in  an  upright 
position  by  the 
rack  and  piuions, 
which  are  worked 
by  a  man  on  each 
side.  AVhcn  the 
tub  is  high  enough 
for  travelling:  it  is 


Carriage  for  transporliiig  Orange  trees. 

1.  Fore  carriage.    2.  Siiie-lioaiiis.    8.  Lifting  Bcrew. 
4.  Stirrups  for  carrj  iiig  tub.    5.  Ping. 


secured  by  means 
of  a  pin  through 
the  four  upright 
lifting  rods  in- 
serted at  5,  the 
tub  being  lowered  on  to  the  pins  for  travelling.  The 
whole  operation  does  not  occupy  the  three  men  required  to 
work  it  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  The  machine  is 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  and 
quickly  the  magnificent  Orange  trees  alluded  to  are  brought 
from  their  hibernatory  in  the  spring  to  their  summer 
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Truck  for  moving  Plants  in  tubs  and  large  pots. 

quarters,  and  as  easily  taken  back  in  the  autumn.  The  fore 
part  of  the  machine  is  made  to  '  lock'  so  that  it  turns  in 
little  more  than  its  o\^'n  length.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
most  complete  apparatus  for  this  and  for  like  purposes." 

Truck  por  Tubs  or  very  large  Pots. — Tliis  very  handy- 
little  truck.  Fig.  310,  is  what  the  French  use  for  mo\in£:  larire 
plants  in  tubs  and  large  pots.    It  would  be  diflficult  to  liiid 
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Tab  for  Orange  Trees. 


anjthing  more  nsefiil  in  its  way.  Laige  specimen  plants 
are  quickly  and  easily  moved  by  this  means.  The  pot  or 
tub  is  cangbt  by  the  litUe  iron  feet^  then  thrown  on  its 
aide  and  tied  firmly  if  a  long  distance  has  to  be  traversed. 

Tubs  iob  OaANoa  Tasis^  &c 
— Oranges,  Oleanders,  kc,,  are 
BO  mnch  grown  on  the  Continent 
that  good  kinds  of  tabs  are  of 
high  importance.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  square  tubs 
now  employed  in  the  public  gar- 
dens of  Paris  arc  the  best  and 
most  durable.  I  mean  those  with 
the  hollow  east-iron  frame  and 
bottom,  and  wooden  sides.  In 
their  ease  renewing  the  sides  from  time  to  time  is  not  a 
matter  of  nuu'h  expense.  The  tub  here  fij^ured  is  a  well-made 
wooden  one,  with  a  wide  ornamental  margin  of  metal.  The 
effect  with  good  specimens  is  superior  to  that  of  the  square 
ones  in  commou  use,  but  it  iy  very  expensive. 

Garden  Chairs  anb  Seats. — The  kind  of  chair  shown 
in  Fig.  312  is  seen  in  quantities  in  aU  public  places  in  Paris. 
Fw.  SIS.  has  a  convex  seat  made  of  flexible  strips 

of  metal  springing  from  the  sides  and 
joined  together  in  a  little  central  piece. 
These  chabs  stand  any  weather,  and  are 
nevertheless  as  elastic  as  a  drawing-room 
one.  A  very  neat,  elegant,  and  com- 
fortable conservatory,  pleasure-ground, 
or  summer-house  chair  is  composed  of 
three  of  these  seats  united  in  one,  the 
larger  framework  of  the  back  and  sides 
being  made  of  rustic  iron  about  as  thick  as 
the  thumb,  tlie  smaller  spray  being  tied  to  the  lar^^er  by  imi- 
tation osier  twigs.  This  is  made  by  M.  Carre,  the  maker  ol 
the  greater  number  of  eliairs  in  this  w^ay. 

There  are  many  mmlifieations  of  this  kiiul  of  ehair.  One 
on  mneh  the  same  prineij)le,  but  with  the  elastie  bands  cross- 
ing from  aide  to  side  instead  of  all  endiug  in  the  centre^is  made 
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by  Trouclion,  of  the  Avenue  (VEylaii,  wlio  has  a  large  collection 
Y,Q  of  such  articles.   His  modification 

of  the  elastic  chair  is  certainly 

• 

stronger  than  that  of  Carre,  but  for 
durability  and  general  good  quali- 
ties the  chairs  made  in  imitutioD  of 
split  cane  work  are  the  best  of  all. 

Fig.  313  shows  a  combination 
of  moveable  seat  and  shallow 
bower,  with  a  box  at  the  back  for 
planting  climbing  plants  where- 
with to  cover  the  tn  llis  work.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  train  some 
graceful  and  rapid  growing  aunnal 
creeping  plant  on  this.  So  shaded 
and  decorated,  it  might  prove  very  acceptable  in  some  positions. 

The  next  illustration  shows  a  form  of  seat  seen  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1807.  It  consists  of  a  not  uncommon  form  of 
garden  scat  with  a  tent-like  shade  supported  as  shown  in 
Fig.  314.    This  shade  can  Ix^  rolled  up  in  a  moment  by  means 

Fio.  314. 


Scat  with  box  forciimbir.g  plants. 


Seat  with  Tciit  like  Shade. 

of  the  chain  at  the  ends,  and  let  down  with  equal  facility. 
This  seat  would  seem  to  be  a  want  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
and  also  in  conservatories  and  like  structures  in  winter  and 
spring;  that  is,  where  people  sit  and  read  in  them.  There  is  a 
modification  of  it  in  which  the  back  of  the  seat  is  reversible. 
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GRAFTiNa  Mastic— The  tboioagli  knowledge  of  grafting 
possessed  by  the  IVench  hss  long  ago  led  them  to  inveikt 
▼arioiu  kinds  of  grafting  wax  or  mastic^  which  greatly 
facilitate  grafting.  These,  while  distinct  improvements  for 
propagators  and  practical  gardeners  having  much  grafting 
to  do,  render  grafting  on  a  small  scale  and  in  the  gardens 
of  amateurs  a  pleasant  and  interesting  oiieration.  The  mix- 
ture of  clay,  dung,  &c.,  commonly  employed  for  grafting  in 
this  country  is  not  such  as  niuhv  aiuatuurs  can;  to  make, 
ami  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  doin^  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
giiaft  or  two.  The  best  of  the  Freuch  compositions  for 
grafting  is  that  called  Mu>l'ic  V Homme  Ltfurl — an  awkward 
name  for  an  excellent  article  now  s(jld  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  the  seedsmen,  of  Central  Row, 
Covent  (iarden,  W.C.  One  of  the  most  al)le  fruit  growers 
and  horticulturists  in  the  country  has  recently  given  his 
opinion  on  this  article  in  the  Garekner's  Chronicle : — 

It  it  a  MilNitanoe  of  aboot  the  oonmsttfncy  jif  oommoin  wbite  lead,  aoraewliat 

rcsembliug  half-uieltetl  gutta  prrr  lia,  and  luuinq  a  v.  rv  pl.MKant  and  uf^reeablc 
perfiune.  It  14  auita  eos/  ut'  applicaliou,  being  roadily  uprtiad  ov«r  the  {karta 
with  tbe  blade  ofa  Iniife  or  a  flat  pieoe  of  wood,  like  butter  od  bread.  Altbou^h 
in  the  h  x,  away  from  the  nir,  if  will  kr-ep  [ilLil^h'  and  moist  fur  ui.iTsy  vearB,  it 
verpr  soon  bardeus  ou  the  outride  after  being  exposed  tbinly  on  tbo  graft»  eikd. 
as  It  were,  hermeticallj  eeala  up  tbe  point  of  junction,  ana  tbns  prevents  all 
access  of  air  to  the  cuts.  It  is  af  tli.-  same  time  '[tiii.'  .  lasi!*  ,  and  rasily  r  • 
moved  when  required.  It  wm  largely  tried  in  various  wa^  s  in  tbe  lio^al  Hor- 
ticnltural  Gardent,  Chiewick,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  wbo  reported  favoomblj  on 
its  merits.  I  bave  myself  used  it  in  grafting  a!l  sorts  of  fiardy  fruit  trees,  and 
approve  of  it  verj  much  indeed.  In  ^raltiog  iaU  standards  it  is  better  than 
claj,  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix  at  all  tunes.  This,  on  tbe  contrary,  can  be  ap- 
plied with  the  greatest  ease  in  any  position,  and  a  v.  ly  little  of  it  siifTii 
spread  thinly  round  about  tbe  juuctiuu  of  tbe  scion  with  tbe  stock.  1  wish 
pafttetilarly  to  recommend  its  use  in  grafting  Vines.  For  this  purpuse  it  is  fiu* 
superior  to  clay,  or  any  olbcr  article  tTiat  1  bave  used — and  I  bavo  pn^afted  some 
bunctreds.  llie  objection  to  the  use  of  clay  or  mow  is  that  in  general  when  tbo 
Vines  are  growing  a  moist  atmospbero  is  maintained  in  the  bouse  ;  in  fact,  to 
indncc  th.  s.  ion  to  break  Btrongly  it  is  regularly  syringed.  1'he  clay,  &o.,  it 
thus  kept  continually  moist,  and  rt)ots  are  emitted  into  it  from  tbo  stock,  and 
frequently  from  tbe  scion  also.  When  this  takes  place,  and  I  have  seen  it  many 
times,  there  M  but  little  chance  ot  the  gralt  soooeeding.  With  tbe  Mastic, 
on  tbe  contrary,  no  roots  are  possible,  however  much  the  moisture  and  beat 
auplied  externally  to  the  graft  and  stock,  and,  as  a  conm.*qtienci',  success  in 
Vine  grajfting  becomes  almost  a  oortaintv.  I  bave  also  found  the  Mastic  vsefiil 
in  plann«;  over  wounds  or  bruises  on  plant-;  l:<  in  ral!y,  thereby  ennhling  tbeni 
to  beal  quickly.  Fur  this  purpose,  for  Vine  gr^i'tlug,  and  for  all  the  more 
delicate  operations  of  grafting,  I  stronglr  recommend  it :  further,  it  is  ver^ 
haTidy,  always  ready  for  use,  and  so  casiW  applied.  With  a  sbnr  [)  Iciiif  ,  a  bit 
of  matting,  and  a  bttle  sixpenny  box  of  Mastic  THomme  Letori  (at  which 
price  sufficient  for  100  grafts  can  be  purchased)  any  gentleinau  or  even  lady 
caa  go  gcafling  Uwi^  it  an/  momefiti  with  the  greatest  £M9ilitj,  and  finish  the 
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oponition  without  Boilinp  the  fingers.  B. — It  has  a  diHtinct  advantage  over 
other  kinds  of  ^Taftitig  mnRtic,  inaHmuch  m  it  may  be  used  cold,  whereas  other 
kinds  have  to  be  healed  before  beiug  used. 

Improved  Fruit  Shelves. — In  the  Pear-room  at  Baron 
Rothschild's  at  Ferriercs  there  is  a  new  and  excellent  plan 


Fio.  315. 
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Torliou  uf  I'car  stand  at  FcrriCres, 


End  view  vi  Tear  bumd. 
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for  arranging  the  fruit — the  successive  shelves  of  splendid  Pears 
being  so  formed  that  every  individual  one  can  be  examined 

without  touching  any.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  in  the  case  of  a  fruit  requiring 
so  much  nicety  of  judgment  and  at- 
tention as  the  Pear  does,  in  the  gar- 
dener who  makes  the  most  of  liia 
collection,  and  lias  each  kind,  or  even 
each  perfect  fruit,  eaten  at  the  right 
time,  this  is  an  improvement.  The 
Pear-room  in  the  Imixjrial  garden  at 
Versailles  usually  presents  a  fine  sight. 
There  the  old  flat  form  of  bench  is  in 
use,  and  all  the  shelves  are  closed  in 
by  wooden  doors,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light  from  the  fruit. 
Drying  Fruit  Rooms. — Chloride  of  calcium  is  sometimes 


Posilion  of  each  line  of 
Peam  in  the  Fruit  room 
at  Ferrieres. 
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tisccl  hy  the  French  for  dr^'ing  the  air  of  their  fruit  rooms. 
Mr.  Thompson  recommends  in  his  book  chloride  of  Ume  for 
drying  the  atmosphere  in  a  fruit  room,  but  he  no  doubt 
means  chloride  of  calciom,  which  is  a  much  more  powerful 
absorbent  of  moisture.  The  fumes  of  chlorine  given  off  hj 
the  former  substance,  which  is  simply  bleaching  powder^ 
would  be  injurious  to  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  the 
finut.  Chloride  of  caldnm 
is  a  cheap  sslt^  oosting 
only  a  few  pence  per 
pocmd.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  large  opera- 
tive chemist's  or  drysal« 
ter^s,  and  should  be  pre- 
served in  well-corked  jars. 
For  use,  a  pound  or  so 
may  he  spread  on  plates 
about  the  room, and  should 
be  renewed  as  soon  as  it 
shows  a  tcndeiirv  to  run 
into    a    liquid.     A  few 

pounds  of  this  material  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  fruit 

room,  for  the  whole  fruit- preserving 
season.  Its  damp-a])sorbiiifi;  power  may 
be  renewed  by  heating  the  wet  salt  to 
redness  on  a  fire-shovel  or  old  frying-pan ; 
but  it  is  so  cheap,  and  so  readily  obtain- 
able, that  the  process  of  renewal  is 
hardly  worth  going  through.  This  sub- 
stance gives  off  no  fames  of  any  kind, 
and  eannot  be  in  any  way  iigurions  to 
tiie  Grapes,  like  the  salt  recommended  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

Thb  Panibb.— Tins  is  the  artide  al- 
luded to  In  the  description  of  the  garden 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  is  mndi 
used  for  carrying  vegetables,  and  also 
frequently  for  conveying  manure  amongst 
close  rows  of  vines,  and  has  many  similar  uses.    At  first  it 


Arrnng<™ent  for  the  use  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium in  th»  Fnait  room.  A,  Tray  or  box 
•boot  tw«nty  {nehra  square,  mA  Haed 
with  lead  ;  B,  Support ;  0,  Slo^  on  one 
nd«i  1),  Outlet i  Js^  Jar  to  reoeiTe  liquid. 
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Tlld  Flanier. 
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appeared  a  ridiculously  antiquated  thiug  to  me^  bat  aStet* 
wards  I  often  saw  it  in  efficient  use.  Where  materials  have  to 
be  carried  through  houses,  and  in  positions  where  barrows  of 
any  kind  could  not  be  employed^  it  might  be  useful,  and 
there  is  no  way  by  which  one  man  can  carry  so  many 
vegetables  as  by  using  it. 

Plough-hoe. — This  is  used  for  cleaning  the  numerous 
loug  straight  avenues  in  the  imperial  demesnes.  A  few 
men^  each  gukling  one  of  thcsc^  cleau  the  weeds  from  sn 

avenue  almost  as 
quickly  as  tbcy 
can  walk  along  it, 
but  tlic  texture 
of    uiauv  walks 

• 

W  ould  nut  [u  mit 
ui'  its  use  at  all. 
At  St.  Cloud  and 
other  places  where 
it  is  used,  the 
surface  is  quite 
sandy,  and  wher- 
ever  this  Is  the 
ease  it  may  be  used  with  advautagc,  particularly  in 
places  where  many  wood>waiks  and  drives  have  to  be  kept 
in  Older.  Tliey  rnuld  not  be  used  on  such  firm  walks  as 
we  have  about  London. 

Thk  Binettb.— This  is  a  handy  implement  that  I 
would  prove  more  useful  for  stirring  the 
earth  between  crops  than  anything  we  em-  ^^i- 
ploy.    It  serves  as  a  draw  hoe^  and  the 
forked  portion  is  very  efficient  in  loosening 
hard  ground.    There  are  various  .slight  modi- 
fications of  the  one  here  figured.  The  handle 
is  usually  about  as  long  as  that  of  the  common     xbe  iiinotte. 
draw  boe. 

Frames  for  Forcing. — The  French  market  gardLnors  use 
an  imuK  119C  quantity  of  frames,  and  it  is  by  their  aid  tlicy 
procure  most  of  the  tender  and  excellent  forced  ve^M  tablcs 
sent  to  the  markets  in  early  spring.    These  frames  arc  made 
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of  very  roup^h  wood;  arc  narrow — uot  cxcccdiug  four  feet 
iu  wulth  ;  aiul  :nTanged  in  close  lines  completely  immcrsr-d  in 
the  heating  luutehal.  They  are  usually  about  twenty  inrlios 
high  at  the  back  and  fourteen  in  front.  Undonbtrdly  tlie 
principle  is  better  and  eheaper  than  our  own.  We  cuiploy 
lai'ge  and  well-made  frames  in  private  gardens,  and  f(»r  tlie 
most  part  place  them  so  that  all  but  the  base  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  the  plants  therein  are 
more  liable  to  changes  of  temperature  and  cold.  By  having 
the  frames  narrow^  all  the  aidework  rongli  and  cheap,  and 
the  frames  placed  in  close  lines^  we  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  at  the  smallest  cost.  By  having  nothing  but  the 
surface  of  the  glass 

exposed,  little  heat  is  Fie,  82S. 

lost,  and  when  the 
frames  are  coveied  by 
the  neatj  warm,  and 
fl^ble  straw  mats, 

they  are  as  Snng  as     Karrow  frames  used  for  forcing  by  the  market 
could     be    desired.  gftrdeoenofPans. 

When  it  is  simply 

desired  to  preserve  bedding  plants  through  the  winter, 
the  spaecs  between  the  rougli-sided  franies  are  merely 
filled  up  With  leaves  and  slightly  heating  materials.  About 
two  fei  t  of  space  is  left  between  each  frame,  or  just 
enough  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  workmen.  Generally 
they  are  put  together  by  tin  ^\nrkiiKii  of  the  market 
gardens :  two  stout  posts  being  driven  tirmly  in  at  one 
end,  and  an  end -board  nailed  to  them.  Then  at  every  four 
feet  or  so  minor  posts  are  driven  do>vn,  and  the  rou*,di  front 
and  back  boards  nailed  to  them.  Numbers  arc  also  made 
on  a  plan  by  which  they  can  be  readily  taken  to  pieces  and 
stored  in  a  small  space  while  not  in  use.  By  this  means 
the  ground  covered  by  forcing  frames  in  winter  is  cleared 
for  ordinary  open-air  crops  in  summer. 

Mats  rom  Coverino  Pits  and  Fjlameb. — ^In  onr  cold 
and  variable  dimate^  the  winter  covering  for  many  minor 
glass  structures  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  a  thing 
at  present  managed  in  a  very  eipensive  and  by  no  means 
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satisfactory  way.  The  French  mode  of  doin^  it  is  much 
chcajH-r,  neater,  and  more  cfl'ective ;  and  in  passing  thron^li 
their  market  gardens  and  forcing- grounds  in  winter,  it  is 
one  of  tlie  first  things  that  seems  to  the  Knglisli  horti- 
culturist as  worthy  of  imitation.  The  covering  used  con- 
sists of  straw  mats  about  an  inch  thick,  the  sides  as  neat 
as  if  cut  in  a  machine,  tlie  mat  knit  together  by  twine, 
and  its  texture  such  that  it  may  be  roHed  up  closely. 
One  of  these  mats,  which  is  much  better  as  a  protection 
than  a  bass- mat,  costs  about  one-third  the  present  price 
of  that;  while  in  point  of  appearance  and  amount  of  pro- 
tection given  the  advantage  is  all  in  favour  of  the  French 

paillasson.  Tlie  figure  given 
lepresenti  a  simple  frame  for 
making  these  mats  in  the  nnrse- 
lies  of  M.  Jamain,  the  celebrated 
cnltivator  of  Orange  trees,  and  I 
append  his  description  of  it. 
There  are  several  frames  for  this 
purpose ;  and  there  is  also  a  ma- 
chine for  making  these  mats, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the 
i{  /  French  gardener;  but  the  one 

F^^^S^^^B      ^^^^  described  is  the  best  and 
Lr=^|^^Bjjt|i^      simplest  for  private  use.  ''Get 
"  two  pieces  of  timber  (1)  about 

three  inches  thick,  four  inches 
wide,  and  as  long  as  required. 
Pierce  these  timlx'rs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  323,  and  in- 
troduce A  in  the  holes  to  maintain  the  same  width 
between  the  sides,  and  support  the  nails  or  screw,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  Tlicse  nails  are  to  keep  the  string 
tight  (5).  The  board  may  be  shifted  from  hole  to  hole 
so  as  to  make  mats  of  any  desired  length.  The  length 
of  the  string  must  be  about  three  times  as  long  as  the 
straw  mat,  and  rolled  round  a  little  reelj  shown  at  £.  The 
straw  must  be  plaoed  on  the  machine  so  as  to  have  all  tta 
cat  or  lower  ends  close  against  the  sides,  the  tops  meeting 
in  the  middle^  and  so  thidc  as  not  to  have  the  mat 
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thicker  tliaa  ihiee-quartera  of  an  inch  when  finished.  The 

stitches  must  not  be  wider  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  be  worked  as  fcjUuws  (see  F  of  the  figure).  Take  a 
little  of  the  straw  with  the  left  hand,  and  work  the  reel 
with  the  right,  first  over  the  straw,  then  over  the  bended 
string,  coming  back  underneath,  and  swiftly  passing  it 
between  the  two  strings,  pulling  tightly  and  pressing 
the  straw,  so  as  to  have  a  flat  stitch,  and  not  thicker  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  most.  The  same  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  mat  is  finished.  The  machine  described 
has  been  at  work  for  the  last  twenty  yean  in  our  nanery, 
at  Paris,  and  is  still  as  good  as  new.  An  ordinaij  workman 
may  make  daily  firom  thirty  to  forty  yards  run  of  these 
straw  mats  with 
it." 

All  new  or 
strange  things  of 
this  sort  axe  adopt- 
ed slowly  by  hor- 
ticoltarists ;  hut 
that  they  would 
immediately  nae 
this,  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  in  work- 
ing order,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  I 
hoj>e  yet  to  see  it 
in  general  use  in  British  gardens.  In  France  these  mats  are 
found  so  useful  that  they  are  employed  for  many  purposes 
besides  that  of  covering  frames,  and  they  even  form  a  very 
effective  temporary  coping  for  walls  in  some  cases.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  anything  I  can  say  for  them  will  give  a 
full  idea  of  their  utility.  In  all  gardens  where  men  are  regu- 
larly employed  they  may  be  made  during  bad  weather  in 
winter;  and  as  there  is  often  a  difficulty  about  procuring 
enough  of  useful  indoor  work  for  men  at  such  times, 
the  making  of  these  mats  will  be  a  gain  from  that  point  of 
new  alone.    In  ooontiy  placesi  where  straw  ia  abundant^ 
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their  cost  would  be  a  mere  trifle.    Around  Paris  so  great  is 

the  demand  for  these  mats  that,  in  addition  to  being  made 
abundantly  by  hand  as  described  above,  they  are  also  made 
bv  machiucrv.  There  is  liuh Cil  .lu  establisliincnt  fur  manu- 
facturing  them  thus  bclungiug  to  M.  Durleaiii*,  37,  Hue  <lii 
Landy,  Clichy.  The  nurseries  of  the  eity  are  supplied  by 
him,  and  many  jx  ople  liud  the  machine  mats  cheaper  thau 
those  thev  make  bv  hand. 

The  Numkroti'I'r. — -Xumbcrinu:  iti-^tead  of  labrlliii^  is 
now  adopted  in  so  many  gardens  and  nui*»eries,  that 
this  instrument  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  The  following 
description  of  it  origiuaUy  appeared  in  the  Gardener*s 
Chronicie : — Ilortienlturc  is  a  science  so  vast^  and  em- 
braces subjects  so  difT«  rent,  that  however  good  a  man's 
memory  maj  be  it  is  insufficient,  and  hence  it  becomes 
ncces^ary  to  give  it  mechanical  aid.  Among  the  means 
employed  are  tickets  or  labels  written  upon  parchment  or 
paper,  or  small  pieces  of  wood  or  sdnc  $  but  these  are  soon 
effaced^  and  are  very  lisble  to  get  lost  or  displaced.  A  yery 
good  plan  frequently  adopted  consists  in  the  use  of  small 
bands  of  lead,  which  are  rolled  round  the  stems  or  branches 
of  the  plants.  Upon  this  lead  a  number  is  marked,  corre- 
sponding with  a  catalogue,  in  which  the  name  and  any  par- 
ticular remarks  are  entered.  This  method  is  sure ;  but  to 
carry  it  out  several  things  are  necessary.  First,  there  is 
wanted  a  series  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,  or  rather  from 
1  to  i),  the  zcru,  cuuibiiicd  wlih  other  figures,  niukiu^^  tlie 
numbers  10,  20,  100,  kc.  Then  this  scries  of  numbers 
niu.-!>t  be  fixed  upon  :i  l)lo('k  of  \vu«mI,  and  the  figures  have 
to  be  impressed  upnu  I  lie  U'ads  by  means  of  a  small  hummer. 
So  that  to  mark  the  leads  we  w;<nt — 1st,  a  pair  uf  seis^iors 
to  cut  the  metal;  2nd,  a  set  of  numbirs ;  I3rd,  a  block  to 
receive  them ;  and  4th,  a  hammer  to  strike  and  indent  the 
figures  in  the  leads.  Tliis  apparatus  therefore  becomes 
troublesome,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  its 
place,  as  is  the  case  when  it  has  to  be  used  in  different 
parts  of  a  large  garden,  or  in  a  field.  Besides,  it  suffices 
for  one  of  the  little  figures  to  be  lost  to  render  the  whole 
series  useless. 
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"  A  consideration  of  tlicsc  inconveniences  induced  an  in- 
genious cutler,  M.  Ilardiville,  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  in 
Paris,  to  invent  the  Numerotcur,  or  Numbering  Pincers. 
This  instrument  in  its  ge- 
neral form  resembles  a  large 
pair  of  scissors,  in  which 
the  blades  instead  of  being 
cutting  are  flat  and  blunt, 
with  the  upper  extremity 
prolonged.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  of  these 
blades  is  fixed  a  series  of 
ten  figures  arranged  in 
order,  from  1  to  9,  followed 
by  0.  These  figures  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  small 
steel  shanks  screwed  into 
the  blade,  and  upon  the 
opposite  blade,  which  is  flat, 
the  figures  are  marked  in 
hollows,  so  that,  without 
grouping,  one  is  able  to 
effect  with  certainty  any 
necessary  numerical  com- 
binations.  A  pressure  of 
the  blades  suffices  to  indent 
the  figure  in  the  piece  of 
lead  that  has  been  placed 
between  them,  and  the  lead 
is  then  withdrawn  and 
placed  in  the  same  way  be- 
neath whatever  other  figure 
or  figures  may  make  up  the 
numberrequircd.  Theblades 
of  these  numbering  pincers 
work    upon    a  movement 

similar  to  tliat  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  alternate  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  curved  portion  or  handle  also  opening  and 
shutting  the  two  opposite  blades,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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put  tlie  plate  of  lead  straight  with  the  figure  whidi  is  wanted, 
and  then  to  make  a  pressure,  to  have  this  figure  indented 
on  it.  At  the  end  of  one  hlade^  in  a  line  irith  the 
figures^  is  a  small  punch,  with  which,  if  necessary,  to  pierce 
the  lead,  in  order  to  admit  of  passing  through  it  a  wire 
thread;  by  which  it  may  be  suspended.  To  complete  this 
instrnment  M.  Hardiville  has  added,  on  tlie  side  of  one  of 
the  briiiK-lics,  a  siiuiU  blade,  ^v]li(■]l,  by  racaus  of  a  spring 
adapted  tu  the  other  branch,  f(jrni.s  a  piur  of  scissors  with 
which  to  cut  the  leads.  When  the  scissors  are  not  neeiled, 
the  spring  is  imfastened,  l)eiiig  made  to  do  so  easily  and 
quickly,  and  the  blade  then  tighten??  itself  agjiiust  the  braneli 
of  the  pineer  uithout  any  trouble.  At  the  base  is  a  move- 
able spriiiir  whieh  serves  to  open  the  branches.  Thus  we 
see  that  this  instrument  is  very  complete,  but  its  value  is 
augmented  by  its  not  being  complicated,  and  especially  by 
its  being  of  a  reasonable  price — ten  francs." 

The  Secateur. — Of  garden  cutlery  I  will  only  mention 
the  secateur,  and  this  is  an  instrument  that  every  gardener 
should  possess  himself  of  at  once.  I  know  well  the  pre- 
judice that  exists  in  England  among  horticnltarists  against 
things  of  this  kind,  and  their  almost  superstitious  regard 
for  a  good  knife.  I  also  believed  in  the  kni£^  but 
when  I  saw  how  useful  is  the  secateur  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  France,  and  how  easily  and  effectively  they 
cut  with  it  exactly  as  desired,  I  became  at  once  con- 
verted. A  s^teur  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  every  French 
fruit  grower,  and  by  its  means  he  cuts  as  dean  as  the  beat 
knife-man  with  the  best  knife  ever  whetted.  They  eut 
stakes  with  them  almost  as  fast  as  one  could  count  them  ; 
they  have  recently  made  some  lar*je  ones  for  cutting 
stronger  plants — such  as  the  strong  a\\k\vard  roots  of  the 
briars  collected  by  the  Rose  growers.  Of  these  secateurs 
there  are  many  forms,  se\  eral  of  the  best  being  figured  here. 

First  we  have  the  Secateur  Vauthier  (Fijr,  ^20),  a  strong 
and  handy  instrument.  Its  sloping  semi-evimdrieal  handles 
have  their  outer  side  rough,  wliieh  gives  a  firm  Iiold ;  the 
springs,  though  strong,  resist  the  action  of  the  hand  gently ; 
the  curvature  of  the  blade  and  the  acyustment  are  perfect ; 
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and  lastly,  the  principal  thing,  the  action  is  so  easy  as  never 
to  hurt  the  hand.  "  During  the  many  years  of  my  expe- 
rience," observes  M.  Lachaume,  a  fruit  grower  who  describes 
this  implement  in  the  Revue  Horiicole,  "  1  have  used  tools 
of  all  kinds,  and 
the  tools  have  also 
used  me  a  little ; 
but  I  have  never 
met  with  anything 
which  gave  me  so 
much  satisfaction 
as  the  Secateur 
Vauthier.  Every 
desirable  quality  is 
combined  in  it,  and 
I  recommend  it 
"with  perfect  confi- 
dence.  The 
strongest  branch 
will  not  resist  its 
cutting,  nor  a  sin- 
gle branch,  how- 
ever well  concealed, 
be  inaccessible  to 
it.  Moreover,  the 
double  notch  on 
the  back  of  the 
blade  and  hook  (in 
which  a  wire  is 
shown  in  the  figure) 
will    enable  the 

operator  when  employed  at  his  trellises  to  cut  every  wire 
without  using  the  pincers." 

The  Secateur  Lccointe  (Fig.  327)  is  another  variety 
recommended  by  the  leading  French  horticultural  journal. 
The  inventor  was  led  to  devise  this  kind  of  spring  in  order 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  arising  from  the  frequent  breakage 
of  the  form  usually  employed.  It  is  said  that  this  form  of 
spring  secures  an  easy  and  gentle  action  of  the  instrument, 
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and  has  the  advantage  of  lasting  longer  than  others^  from 
not  being  so  liable  to  break,  while  it  sectures  a  firmness  and 
evenness  in  working  which  is  not  otherwise  attained.  A 
further  improvement  is  pointed  out  in  the  listening,  which 
cousista  of  a  stop  which  catches  when  the  two  handles  are 
drawn  together,  a  projecting  portion  on  the  ontside  acting 
as  a  spring  which  is  to  he  pressed  when  the  instrument  is 
requur^  to  be  opened.  M.  Leoointe  of  Laigle  is  the 
inventor. 

Fig.  328  represents  the  s^teur  of  older  date  than  the 
preceding,  and  one  more  generallj  nsed.    It  is  mndt 
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employed  at  Montreuil.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
where  much  pruning  of  any  kind  is  done,  and  particularly 
pruning  of  a  rather  rough  nature,  the  s^atenr  is  a  valuable 
implement.  For  pruning  in  which  great  nicety  of  cutting 
is  required  a  good  and  properly  shaped  knife  is  best.  The 
a^iateur  was  6rst  invented  by  M.  Bertrand  of  MoUeviUe. 

Tbs  Raioissivb. — ^Tfais  is  the  name  for  the  little  wiie- 
ttraining  implement  which  plays  such  a  very  important  part  in 
the  wiring  of  garden  walls,  or  erecting  of  trellises  for  firuit 
growing  in  France.  It  is  an  implement  which,  though 
insignificant  in  itself,  is  calculated  to  make  a  vast  improve- 
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meat  in  our  gardens  and  on  onr  walls.  It  will  save  labour, 
time,  expense,  and  make  walls,  and  pemanent  treUises  for 
frait  glowing  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  nseful 
to  the  eultiyator  than  ever  they  were  before. 

There  are  Taiioos  forms  wbieh  I  need  hardly  describe,  as 
they  are  so  well  shown 
in  the  aooompanying 
cuts.  The  first  (Fig.329) 
is  a  reduced  fi^re  of 
one  about  three  inches 
long,  and  of  which  I  TboIUidwMur. 
brought  some  specimen';? 

from  Paris.  The  eiiL^ravrr  has  placed  it  in  the  best  position 
to  show  Its  structure.  Tiie  wire  that  passon  in  tlirouirli  ouc 
end  is  slipped  through  a  hole  in  the  axle  ;  tiic  othe  r  t  nd  is 
attached  to  the  tongue,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
then  by  the  aid  of  a  key,  Eig.  330,  placed  on  the  square 
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end  of  the  axle,  the  whole  is  wonnd  mnch  as  a  guitar 
string  is  wound  round  its  peg.  The  first  form  figured  is 
very  much  used  in  the  best  gardens,  and  always  seemed  to 
me  to  do  its  work  effbctiTely. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  the  Baidisseor  invented  by 
Collignon  and  re- 
commended by  ^'^*  ^^^* 
Dn  Breuil.  It 
does  not  differ 
much  from  the 
preceding.  D 

shows  the   point  •  CoUignon'i  Bwdiaaeur. 

of  insertion  of 

the  wire  that  has  to  be  tightened;  B  the  fastening  of 

r  p 
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the  other  end  of  tlie  wire  ;  and  A  the  head  on  whicli  the 
key  is  placed.    Fig.  332  is  a  side  view  of  the  same  imple- 
ment.   Tlic  fore- 
F'o.  332.  going  kinds  are 

galvanized,  just 
like  the  wire. 
That  shown  by 
Fig.  333  is  a 
very  simple  one, 

not  galvanized,  which  was  much  used  in  the  fruit 
garden  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  This  last  form  is  surely 
such  as  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  produced  in  any 
manufacturing  town.  The  best  of  these  tighteners  cost  but 
a  few  pence ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  .still  be  profit- 


Side  View  of  CuUignon's  Raidissear. 


Fig.  333. 


Raidisffcur  used  in  the  garden  of  the  Exhibition. 

able  to  employ  tlicm,  in  consequence  of  the  great  saWng 
they  effect,  by  enabling  us  to  use  a  very  thin  wire,  which  is 
quite  as  efficient  and  infinitely  neater  than  the  ponderous 
ones  now  generally  employed  by  us,  where  the  nail  and 
shred  have  given  way  to  some  costly  system  of  wiring. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  found  a  much  im- 
proved and  very  simple  raidisseur  in  use  at  Thomerj\  Fig. 
334  represents  its  actual  size.  It  is  simply  a  little  piece  of 
cast-iron  costing  little  more  than  a  garden  nail — so  small  that 
its  presence  on  wall  or  trellis  docs  not  look  awkward,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  very  cflcctivc. 
I  never  met  with  it  except  in  the  garden  of  M.  Rose- 
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Charmeaz  at  Thomery.  The  walli  there  are  Y&ey  neatly 
-wired  by  its  hdp^  and  it  is  equally  useful  for  espaliers.  I 
have  indeed  never  visited  a  gajrden  in  which  the  walk  and 

trellises  were  so  neatly  done,  and  all  by  means  of  this 

simple  strainer  and  the  galvanized  wire.  Fig.  334  shows 
the  wire  strained  ti^lit,  and  is  :l  littlo  move  tkau  iialf  the  size 
I  recommend.  Messrs.  J.  ]3.  iiiovvn  and  Co.,  of  90,  Cannon- 
street,  have  at  my  request  cast  a  great  number  of  these, 
and  can  supply  them  in  any  quantity  and  at  a  very  low 
rate.  They  are  made  of  malleable  cast-iron,  and  arc  gal- 
vanized. The  edges  of  the  division  m  the  head  of  this 
little  implement  being  sharp,  those  of  the  specimen  I 
brought  from  France  were  filed  to  prevent  them  cutting 
the  wire  in  the  straining ;  hut  any  danger  from  this  source 

Fio.  334. 


Tbe  umplest  and  be«t  form  of  Baidiaaeur, 

IS  quite  obviated  by  allowing  the  wire  to  be  loose  enough 
to  permit  of  one  coil  being  wound  round  the  neck  of  the 
raidisscur  before  the  real  strain  is  applied.  It  is  aluuxst 
needless  to  add  that  the  wire  is  simply  placed  in  the  groove 
in  the  head  of  the  raidisscur,  which  is  then  turned,  and 
finally  tii;lit(  ned  with  a  key  like  that  for  the  other  forms. 

Material  rott  Tying  Plants. — The  drop  wears  away  the 
stone  in  a  £u  larger  sense  than  is  usually  accepted  with 
thb  trite  saying.  Petty  cares  often  help  to  wear  away  the 
soul,  and  petty  details  occupy  much  of  our  life.  Small 
indeed^  then^  must  be  that  which  we  can  call  beneatk  our 
notice.  The  tying  of  plants,  of  firoit  trees,  of  anything 
and  everything  in  a  garden,  is  not  often  a  conspicnons 
effort ;  but  it  occupies  on  the  whole  a  great  deal  of  time, 
even  in  small  places.    In  la^er  ones  operations  of  this 

p  F  2 
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kmd  often  occupy  fleyeral  men  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
material  usuallj  employed  with  ns  is  hass  matting,  and  in 
most  large  gardens  a  number  of  hass  mats  are  annnally  cut 
up  and  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  late  years  they  ha^e 
trebled  in  price.  There  is  the  labour  of  cutting  them  into 
shreds,  and  of  selecting  the  best  strings  for  tying,  but  after 
all  the  trouble  a  perfect  and  a  cheap  material  is  not  the 
result. 

This  expense  may  be  done  away  with,  and  a  much  better 
material  ssenircd,  by  simply  planting  a  few  tut'ts  of  the 
common  glaucous  llusli  (Juncus  glaucus)  iu  some  moist 
spot,  or,  where  much  tying  is  to  be  done,  a  few  dozen  tufts. 
The  stems  of  this  plant  arc  smooth  and  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment,  and  are  suited  for  tying  everything  except 
the  strong  or  **  mother  branches  "  of  fruit  trees  (for  which 
twigs  of  the  yellow  osier  aie  best  fitted)  and  the  finest 
and  youngest  shoots  of  hothouse  plants.  The  Rush  may  be 
cut  green  and  used  out  of  hand,  or  it  may  be  out  soon  after 
flowering  for  winter  use  in  a  dried  state.    When  wanted 
in  winter  it  is  desirable  to  steep  it  in  water  a  couple  of 
hours  before  it  u  used,  so  as  to  insure  the  requisite  flexi- 
bility.   It  forms  a  neat  and  lasting  tie^  and  is  not  knotted 
like  ihe  mattings  but  simply  twisted^  then  innched  off  with 
the  nail  or  cut  with  the  knifci  and  one  of  the  ends  turned 
back  a  little.    "For  tying  the  young  shoots  of  firuit  trees 
to  an  espalier  it  is  admirable,  as  it  is  for  most  other  pur- 
poses of  training.    When  men  are  accustomed  to  it,  they 
work  with  greater  facility  with  it  than  with  auuliing 
else.    When  green  it  is  a  matter  of  no  trouble  for  a  homy 
hand  to  pinch  it  instead  of  cutting  it  off ;  thus  the  work- 
mm\  ]}as  not  the  trouble  of  employing  a  kuife^  and  has  both 
hands  free. 

Tlic  dried  irrass  of  Lygoum  Spartum  is  also  used  ia 
France  to  a  great  extent  for  gardening  purposes.  It  is  a 
Spanish  grass  which  I  have  grown  pretty  fireely  on  cold 
soils  in  England,  and  which  will  do  well  on  warm  ones 
everywhere  with  us.  It  is  suitable  for  very  strong  and 
durable  ^ring.  Thus  the  two  best  materials  for  this  purpose 
may  be  grown  in  any  garden  without  cost    If  the  ezpenaiiF^ 
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matting  were  as  cheaply  got  as  fheae«  the  fact  tliat  the  Rush 
and  Grass  are  ready  rolled  in  twine-like  fashion^  should  make 

US  prefer  them.    In  tying  carefully  it  is  necessary  to  twist 

the  matting,  and  thus  a  good  deal  of  time  is  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hardy  plants,  the  "  grass  ^'  of 
which  may  be  directly  used  for  tying,  the  leaves  of  the  New 
Zealand  Flax,  Phormium  tenax,  are  very  largely  employed  for 
that  purj>ose  about  Paris.  This  plant  is  grown  everywhere  in 
greenhouses  for  room  decoration.  The  long  leaves  being 
produced  in  great  abundaucCj  the  old  leaves  that  are  cut 
away  are  preserved, 
thus  securing  a  strong 
and  excellent  material 
for  tying. 

Matbrial  for  Tying 

GRArrS    AND  BUDS.-^ 

^e  dried  steins  of 
Sparganinm  ramosumy 
the  Bnr  leed,  have  re- 
placed woollen  thread 
for  badding  purpbees  in 
France.  In  texture  they 
are  peculiarly  suited  to 
this  purpose,  being  sofl, 
dense,  ekstic^and  tough, 
so  as  to  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  secure  an  effec- 
tive tie.  The  plant  is 
a  common  waterweed, 
growing  everywhere  in  Britain  along  the  margins  of  ponds, 
streams,  and  ditches,  and  about  three  feet  high.  It  is 
therefore  a  very  cheap  material,  and  may  be  cut  and  Stored 
isi  any  quantity  for  budding  and  grafting  purposes. 

I  liavc  seen  it  in  extensive  use  in  some  of  tlie  largest 
and  best  nurseries  in  France,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  economical  and  real  improvement.  The  stems  of 
the  common  Bullrush  (Typha  latifolia)  are  used  for  like 
purposes,  but  not  so  extensively.  By  means  of  these, 
many  French  grafters  have  been  enabled  to  do  away 


Fio.  335. 


Sparganiam  ramosum. 
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with  aU  eiqienae  for  woollen  and  ootton  thread.  The  Spar- 
ganium  is  gathered  in  summer  when  fully  grown ;  the  leaves, 
which  arc  united  at  tlic  base,  separated,  and  placed  to  dry 
in  a  shed  or  barn  hunj^  up  in  bundles.  When  required  for 
use  they  are  eut  into  the  neeessarj'  length,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  inehes,  steeped  in  uater  for  a  few  hours,  and  thea 
slightly  dried  by  pressure  or  wringing.  In  large  field 
nurseries,  wliere  there  is  no  water,  bundles  of  the  liur  retMi 
are  simply  k(  pt  moist  and  flexible  by  being  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  they  may  also  be  kept  so, by  plaeing  them  in  a 
cellar.  It  must  not  be  used  very  wet,  and  if  too  dry  it 
is  more  liable  to  crack.    It  is  found  to  bend  best  when  ap- 
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Mode  of  Protecting  WaHs.  A,  PaillaKson  or  neat  straw  mat,  two  feet  wide, 
hold  between  laths,  fn  placing  uuior  tho  peraunent  copings  while  then 
is  danger  of  frost. 

plied  edgeways  to  the  body  which  it  is  to  envelope,  and 
slightly  twisted.  For  all  kinds  of  budding  and  grafting, 
except  large  cleft-graftiug  and  the  like,  it  is  as  good  a  ma- 
terial as  can  be  found. 

Protection  for  AVall  and  Espalier  Trees. — Having 
several  times  spoken  of  the  deej)  temporary  copings  the  care- 
ful French  cultivator  uses  for  his  fruit  "wall,  I  here  give  a 
rough  figure  showing  a  section  of  the  tile-coped  wall,  and 
projecting  from  beneath  it  the  supports  for  the  temporary 
protection.  The  French  take  a  good  deal  of  ti*ouble  with 
temporary  copinga,  and  find  them  of  the  greatest  value  in 
getting  regular  crops;  for  the  firosts  arc  severe  in  the 
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northern  parts  and  all  around  Paris,  and,  in  fact,  over  nearly 
all  the  rcgiun  north  of  the  river  Loire — the  most  important 
of  IVance.  The  best  appliance  of  this  kind  I  have  ever 
seen  consisted  of  narrow  lengths  of  bituniinized  felt  nailed  on 
cheap  frames  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet  long,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  wide.  The  use  of  these  on  walls  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  choice  Pears,  Peaches,  &c.,  would  result  in  a 
marked  improvement.  The  temporary  coping  has  a  great 
advantage  in  being  remoTable^  so  that  the  trees  may  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  smnmcr  rains  when  all  danger  is  past^ 
and  not  suffer  from  want  of  light  near  the  top  of  the 
wall,  as  th^  would  if  such  a 
wide  protection  were  perma-  F'"-  887. 

nent.  I  helieve  that  similar 
oopinga  would  be  much 
more  effective  than  any  of 
the  netting  and  canvas  pro- 
tections now  in  use  in  Eng- 
lish gardens. 

The  commonest  temporary' 
coping  seen  in  IVance  is 
made  of  straw  nailed  between 
laths ;  it  seems  to  answer  its 
purpose  very  well,  but  is 
not  so  neat  and  satisfactorv 
as  that  made  of  bituminized  felt.  "Whatever  kind  of  protec- 
tion be  employed,  care  is  taken  to  throw  the  wet  well  ofl' 
the  wall ;  the  slightest  experience  of  the  effects  of  frost  on 
vegetation  will  show  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  Of  what 
does  it  avail  to  place  a  net  or  a  few  branchlcts  of  trees 
before  a  fruit  wall,  if  we  allow  the  cold  rains  and  sleet  to 
dash  on  to  every  tender  little  brush  of  pollen-bearing  stamens 
on  the  wall  ?  Even  when  the  French  do  employ  canvas  in 
front  of  a  wall  they  usnnlly  use  the  wide  temporary  coping 
too,  thus  keeping  the  wall  dry  and  preventing  ndiation. 

Whatever  imperfect  efforts  we  make  to  protect  our 
wan  trees,  nohody  in  England  ever  thinks  of  protect- 
ing espaliers,  but  the  French  sometimes  do  it  with 
Fig.  888  shows  a  mode  of  amnging  two 


Wall  with  pfirmanont  coping  of  tiles, 
temporary  one  of  ttrRW  nati^  MM 
caavM  in  bmt. 
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rows  of  trees  iu  a  manner  diflferent  to  that  already  shown 
on  the  double  trellis.  The  main  supports  are  strong  posts. 
French  gardens   are   usually  surrounded  by  walls,  and 

Fio.  338. 


Double  Enpalier  with  a  row  of  Cordons  on  each  siflc,  showing  Mode  of  Protecting 
the  whole  in  Spring.  A,  Wooden  support ;  B,  H,  Supjiorts  for  protection  ; 
F,  F,  Wide  teni|)orar^  copings  of  neat  straw  mats,  held  by  iron  brackets ; 
H,  H,  Cialvanized  wires  fixed  at  E,  E,  descending  at  intervals  and  fixed 
in  the  iron  posts,  L,  L,  and  to  stones  in  the  ground ;  G,  One  of  the  lines  run- 
ning across  the  Espaliers  from  the  walls  of  the  garden. 

in  establishing  a  system  of  trcUising  for  growing  the  choicer 
pears,  it  is  considered  wise  to  stretch  an  occasional  wire  from 
the  trellis  to  the  adjoining  walls,  or  from  one  trellis  to 
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another.  Thus  if  a  whole  square  is  devoted  to  galvanized 
trellises  for  Pears — at  say  nine  feet  high,  and  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  apart^  the  intermediate  space  being  cropped, 

Fio.  339. 


"Wall  protected  with  wide  temporary  coping  and  cftHTas  curtains.  E,  Iron  sup- 
port ;  D,  Horizontal  ConJon  Apple  on  Paradise  Stock ;  B  and  C,  eyes  in  tho 
iron  to  permit  of  galvanized  wires  being  passed  through.  These  wires  support 
tho  canvas  which  is  stretched  from  C  to  B. 

the  trellises,  in  addition  to  being  individually  well  supported, 
afford  each  other  a  mutual  support  by  means  of  strong 
wires  running  across  all  the  lines  of  trcllising,  say  at  thirty 
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Fio.  340. 


Mode  of  Fixinfj  Iron  Sti|>port,  &c.,  shown 
iu  preceding  Figures. 


feet  apart.  At  the  bottom  run  rows  of  horizontal  cordon 
Apples  of  the  most  irajwrtant  kinds.    The  posts  are  placed 

closer  together  in  erecting 
the  trellises  than  when  the 
trees  are  abandoned  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

I  describe  this  more  for 
what  it  suggests  than  any- 
thing else.  Some  similar 
arrangement  is  badly 
wanted  with  us,  and  should 
not  be  difficult  to  contrive. 
By  having  a  few  lines  of 
choice  Apples  trained  on 
the  low  cordon  svstem  at 
each  side,  and  two  good 
rows  of  Pear  trees,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  fruit  could 
be  protected  at  the  same 
time  by  making  some  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  whole  could  be  covered  with  cheap 
canvas. 

Shadino  for  Co.nservatories. — A  mo(\c  of  shading  con- 
servatories and  glasshouses  by  means  of  laths  and  slender 

rods  of  wood  is  com-  „ 

„  ,  Fio.  341. 

mon  m  r  ranee,  and 

several  inquiries  about 
it  induced  me  to  ob- 
tain specimens  of  the 
various  kinds  used,  and 
have  them  figured. 
The  illustrations  rep're- 
8cnt  small  portions  of 
this  shading  of  exactly 
the  full  size.   The  large    Portion  of  Lnth  Shade  for  roof  of  Confjcrvatory : 

one  of  laths  united  bv 

wire  is  frequently  used  for  the  outer  side  of  the  roof  of  con- 
servatories, in  which  position  it  is  supposed  to  save  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  as  compared  with  the  common  modes 
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SliaJe  of  vcrj  slunder  roilg  of  wood  auJ  twine ; 
full  size. 


■4tC.-. , :  - . 

of  shading  by  canvas  and  like  materials.  It  is  sold  in 
lengths  about  a  yard 
.  wide^  but  may  be 
readily  adapted  to  the 
roof  of  a  conservatory 
of  any  shape,  and  fitted 
into  the  smallest 
nooks  on  curvilinear 
roofs.  The  two  smaller 
sizes  woven  together 
by  twine  would  seem 

better  adapted  for  the  inner  sides  of  windows  in  corri- 
dors and  conservato- 
343.  ries.  Tlic  three  kinds 

arc  made  by  M.  Mus- 
serauo.  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg St.  Denis,  Paris, 
and  the  large  one,  M. 
Lcbeauf,  C,  Rue  Vcsale, 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Attaching  Wire 
TO  Garden  -  walls, 
Trellisino,  &c. — If 
there  be  any  one  practice  of  French  horticulturists  more 
worthy  of  special  recommendation  to  the  English  fruit- 
grower than  another,  it  is  their  improved  way  of  placing 
wires  on  walls,  or  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be 
desired  to  neatly  train  fruit  trees.  So  many  have  been  the 
failures  in  British  gardens  as  regards  the  placing  of  the 
wire  to  which  to  affix  the  trees,  that  the  system  has  been 
given  up  as  useless  and  too  expensive,  and  many  have  said 
that  the  old-fashioned  shred  and  nail  are  yet  the  best. 
But  there  is  a  very  much  better  and  sounder  way,  and  I 
am  completely  converted  as  to  the  value  of  the  French 
mode  of  wiring  here  illustrated.  In  the  first  instance, 
several  strong  iron  spikes  are  driven  into  the  brickwork 
at  the  ends — in  the  right  angle  formed  by  two  walls — 
nails  with  eyes  in  them  being  driven  in  in  straight  lines, 
exactly  in  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  wire  is 


SbAtlo  of  small  Latbs  and  slender  Itods  united 
bj  twino  :  full  size. 
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wanted  to  pass.  The  wires  are  placed  at  about  ten 
inches  apart  on  the  walls,  and  the  little  hooks  for  their 
support,  also  galvanised,  are  fixed  at  about  ten  feet  apart 
along  each  wire.  The  exact  distance  between  the  wires  mnsty 

however,  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  tree  and  the  form  to 

be  ^ivcii  to  It.  If  horizuiital  training  of  the  branch^  be 
adopted,  the  wires  had  better  be  phtccd  to  form  the  lines 
which  we  wisli  the  branches  to  follow  ,  if  the  branches  are 
vertical,  as  in  Fig.  243,  we  need  not  be  so  exact.  The  wire — 

Fio.34ft. 
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Mode  of  arranging  wires  on  vralla  for  training  fruit  trees  with  vertical  or  bon- 
zontal  branches.  A,  rosition  of  raidisscur ;  B,  Nails  with  e/cs,  through  ithiA 
tli«  win  if  paned. 

about  as  thick  as  strong  twine — is  passed  tlirou<^h  the  little 
hooks,  fastened  at  botli  ends  of  the  wall  into  the  strong  iron 
nails,  and  then  made  as  straight  as  a  needle  and  as  tight  as 
a  drum,  by  being  strained  witli  the  raidisscur.  The  \Mr.  s 
remain  at  about  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  or  three  quarteris 
from  the  wall. 

If  we  consider  the  expense  of  the  slircds  and  nails,  the 
cutting  of  the  former,  the  destroying  of  the  surface  of  the 
wails  by  the  nails,  and  the  leaving  of  numerous  holes  for 
vermin  to  take  refuge  in ;  the  great  annual  lalxtur  of  nailing, 
and  the  miserable  work  it  ia  for  men  in  our  cold  winters  and 
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springs, — it  mH  be  fteeiy  admitted  that  a  change  ii  wanted 
badly.  The  system  of  wiring  a  wall  above  described  is 
simple,  cheap,  almost  everlasting,  and  excellent  in  every 
•  particolar;  and  it  mnst  befine  many  years  elapse  be  nearly 
nniveraslly  adopted  in  oar  frnit  gudens.  A  man  may  do 
as  mnch  woik  in  one  day  along  a  wall  wired  thus  as  he 
could  in  six  with  the  old  nail  and  shred.  As  to  galvanized 
wire  having  an  injurious  eflfect  on  the  fruit  trees  trained  on 
it,  it  is  simply  nonsense  ;  I  will  not  therefore  waste  space  and 
the  intelligent  reader^s  time  by  discussing  it.  (jiven  a 
concrete  wall,  as  described  elsewhejre  in  this  book,  smoothly 

Fm.  345. 


WftU  with  Galvanized  Wiras  for  training  Trees. 


plastered,  and  wired  thns,  what  frnit  trees  could  be  in  a 
more  excellent  position  than  those  upon  it?  The  tempo- 
rary coping  taken  off  after  all  danger  from  frost  was  past, 
every  leaf  would  he  under  the  refreshing  influence  of  the 
summer  rains,  all  the  advantages  of  walls  as  regards  heat 
woidd  be  obtained,  the  syringing  engine  would  not  be 
counteracted  by  countless  dens  offering  dry  beds  and  com- 
fortable breeding-places  to  the  enemies  of  the  gardener  and 
the  fruit  tree,  while  the  appearance  of  the  wall  would  be  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  wire  and  the  raidisseur  are  also  efficiently  used  so  as 
to  do  away  with  any  necessity  for  nailing  in  training  the 
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Peach  and  other  trees,  when  trained  aa  ooocdoni^  aa  ahowa 
in  the  aocompanying  figure.  .When  the  linea  whidi  ilie 


Trires  are  to  follow  arc  fixed  upon,  bolts  and  ejca  mie  driTen 
in^  tlie  wire  ia  fixed  to  and  passed  through  them^  and  then 
made  firm,  aa  ahown  in  the  illoatrations. 
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The  French  apj)! y  tlie  term  "  espalier"  to  tlicir  wall  trees, 
and  in  adopting  the  word  from  them  wc  liavc  transferred  it 
to  trees  standing  in  the  open,  but  trained  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  term  our  espalier  "  contrc-espalicr,"  but 
the  terms  wall  tree  and  espalier  are  distinctly  and  j^cne- 
rally  understood  among  vb,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to 
employ  them  in  their  nsaal  sense.  The  simplicity  and 
excellence  of  their  mode  of  making  supports  for  eapalien 
will  be  better  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  account  of 
Versailles  than  by  verbal  description.  The  mode  of  making 
trelliaes  for  espalier  trees  now  being  extensively  adopted 
in  IVance  is  fiff 
snperior  to  onr 
own  mode,  and 
owes  its  excel- 
lence to  the 
abundant  use  of 
slender  galva- 
nized wire  and 
'  the  little  tight- 
ening imple- 
ments, or  rai- 
disscurs. 

The  wire, 
which  is  so  uni-  ^lirfr^itr  i-^- '^i-^'^wiiii-iifc.  ir- 
versally    useful  WaU  Wired  for  Gordon  Tmuung. 

for  the  fruit  gar- 
den, is  sold  in  twenty-three  different  sizes.  Of  this  an  in- 
termediate size,  12, 13,  or  I  k,  is  that  best  suited  and  usually 
selected  for  strong  and  permanent  garden  work,  albeit  a 
mere  thread  to  the  costly  bolt-like  irons  wo  use.  The  sort 
suited  for  walls  is  sold  at  about  3/.  Gs.  for  100  kilogrammes, 
equal  to  a  little  more  than  220  lbs.  English.  Each  kilo- 
gramme (a  trifle  more  than  2  lbs.  8  oi.)  of  this  affords  more 
than  181  English  feet  of  wire.  The  price  given  is  that  for 
the  second  quality  of  wire ;  the  first  quality  of  the  same 
pattern  costs  about  8f.  6d,  more  for  the  220  lbs.  Thus,  of 
this  wire  of  the  very  best  qualify,  and  such  as,  if  placed 
properly  in  its  position,  is  as  permanent  as  it  is  useful. 
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200  lbs.  avoirdupois  may  be  obtained  for  less  than  4/.,  aud 
220  lbs.  will  extend  a  distance  of  13,123  English  feet.  This 
size  will  ako  suit  well  for  espaliers.  No.  12  being  strong  enongli 
for  the  coarsest  trees  on  walls  or  trellisesi,  and  13  and  14  quite 
large  enough  for  general  work.  A  size,  or  even  several  sizes 
smaller,  will  sufSce  for  dwarf  trellises  with  three  rows  of  wire 
or  so^  to  accommodate  Terj  dwarf  trees  of  any  shape  the  cnlti- 
Yfttor  may  desire.  Since  writing  the  aboTe,  I  have  been  in- 
fonned  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  and  Co.,  of  90,  Cannon-street, 
that  they  supply  the  chief  F^unsian  hooaes  who  fnrmsh  French 
fruit-growers  with  this  useM  galvanised  wire.  The  sixes 
appropriate  for  cordons,  trellises,  &c.,  axe  sold  at  from  80it. 

Fko.848. 
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to  4k9.  per  mile,  so  that  the  material  is  cheap  enough.  It 
is  sold  by  weight.  No.  12  siae  being  dl#.  per  ewt.  of  12-41 
yards,  and  a  smaller  sice  349.  per  cwt.  of  2031  yards, 
lliose  who  merely  want  a  little  wire  for  experimenting  with 
cordons  can  buy  it  by  length,  the  smaller  siie  at  2#.  M., 
the  larger  at  3s.  td,  per  100  yards. 

In  some  <^  the  best  fruit  nurseries  I  noticed  a  simple  and 
effective  kind  of  treUising  used  for  training  young  wall  and 
espalier  trees.  It  is  useftd  in  enabling  the  French  to  keep 
in  stock  trees  for  these  purposes  to  a  greater  age  than  ia 
the  case  in  our  own  nurseries,  and  ibr  yarious  purposes 
should  prove  useful  to  the  grower  of  young  fruit  trees.  A 
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larger  and  modified  applicstiofa  af  the  same  plan  would  do 
wdl  for  large  espalier  trees ;  indeedj  I  have  aeen  it  applied 
with  good  effect,  and  it  perfectly  snita  a  method  which  is 

not  uncommoii  in  France,  of  keeping  the  upper  branches  of 
trees,  trained  horizontally,  shorter  thnu  the  lower  ones  (Fig. 
364),  so  to  seeure  perfect  vigour  in  the  lower  branches. 
This  trellis  may  be  established  at  a  trifling  cost  by  using  light 
posts  of  rough  wood,  or,  if  permanent,  and  greater  strength 
be  desired,  of  T-iron.  In  either  case  the  posts  must  be 
firmly  fixed.  The  wire  should  be  passed  through  a  hole  or 
strong  eye  in  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  fixed  with  stones 
or  irons  in  the  ground.  In  order  to  train  the  shoots 
straight,  their  rods  may  be  extended  from  the  post  to  the 
wires  with  but  little  trouble.  Other  illustrationa  of  the 
neateat  and  best  trellises  in  use  in  French  gardens  occur  in 
teyeral  parta  of  thia  volume.  Those  in  the  Imperial  gaidiena 
at  Versailles  cannot  be  raipassed  for  appearance  and 
durability. 

Edqikgb  ioe  PiEESy  PuBUC  Oaedins^  Sqvabbs,  Dbitis^ 
&c.»Tlie  edgings  in  i^ens  have  a  verj  important  bearing 
on  their  general  aspect,  and  often  on  thdr  cleanliness.  Hosts 
of  people  with  gardens  are  continnally  lookiDg  oat  for  a  good 
edging,  and  many  are  taken  in  by  the  aspect  d  those  made 
of  tiles,  material,  &e.  Any  varie^  of  brick,  imitation  stone, 
or  terra-cotta  edgings  is  the  ugliest  and  most  nnsatitfactoiy 
thing  that  can  be  admitted  into  an  ornamental  garden. 
Massive  edgings  of  stone  around  panels,  in  geometrical 
gardens,  arc  of  course  not  ineluded  in  those  alluded  to. 
Potteiy  edgings  are  enough  to  spoil  the  prettiest  garden 
ever  made,  Mid  are  as  much  at  home  round  a  country  seat 
as  a  red  Indian  at  a  mild  evening  party. 

Looking  at  them  as  they  are  rnrrfully  arranged  by  ex- 
hibitors in  one  or  two  of  our  public  gardens,  you  may 
possibly  think  they  are  clean,  symmetrical,  and  everything 
to  be  desired.  But  when  brought  home  and  arranged 
round  the  borders  their  true  charms  begin  to  display  thm- 
selves.  Being  all  of  an  exact  pattern,  they  must  be  arranged 
so  as  to  look  quite  straight  in  the  line.  If  they  wabble 
about,  one  this  way  and  one  that,  the  line  is  not  agieeaUe, 
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even  granting  that  the  things  themselves  are  tolerable.  It 
is  difficult  to  "  set*'  them  easily  and  cheaply,  so  that  they 
will  remain  erect.  To  have  them  set  by  a  mason  is  a  plan 
resorted  to  by  some ;  but  it  is  simply  a  way  of  wasting 
money.  Of  course,  a  good  workman  may  arrange  them 
neatly  enough  by  ramming  down  the  soil  firmly  on  each 
side ;  but  even  then,  they  are,  after  all,  the  worst  variety  of 
edging  known.  They  are  also  often  of  a  texture  that 
cracks  into  small  pieces  with  the  first  frost,  though  there 
are  some  much  more  tenacious.  The  expense  in  the  first 
instance  is  heavy,  and  one  way  or  another  they  become  un- 
satisfactory,  till  there  is  no  tolerating  them  any  longer,  and 
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Showing  the  effect  of  RoEtic  Iron  Edgiags  in  the  public  gardens. 


they  arc  thrown  by  with  the  old  iron  or  the  oyster 
shells. 

The  reason  why  people  have  resorted  to  them  is,  that  the 
edgings  ordinarily  used  often  prove  disappointing  and  dirty, 
and  they  long  for  something  that  will  be  neat  and  tidy  at 
all  times.  To  abuse  a  bad  thing  without  offering  a  better, 
or  any  at  all,  is  often  no  better  than  to  stand  still  and  tolerate 
a  nuisance ;  but  in  this  instance  I  am  able  to  reconmiend  a 
capital  permanent  edging — everlasting,  in  fact,  and  with 
nothing  that  could  offend  the  most  critical  taste.  It  is 
Rimply  made  of  rustic  rods  of  cast  iron,  in  imitation  of  the 
little  edgings  of  bent  branchlets  that  everybody  must  have 
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'  seen.    They  arc  evidently  cast  from  the  model  of  a  bent 

branchlet,  generally  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  but  they 
li  are  of  various  sizes.    The  marks  where  tlie  twigs  arc  sup- 

K  posed  to  have  been  cut  off  are  visible,  and  altogether  the 

r  thing  looks  as  rustic  as  as  could  be  desired,  is  firm  as  a  rock 

when  placed  in  position,  and,  in  a  word,  perfect.  These 
r  irons  are  of  course  stuck  in  the  ground  firmly^  and  as  shown 

3  Fio.  850. 


The  krge  Iran  Edgings  (piiiMtMA  iiioliM  ia  sptn)  ued  in  tlw 


in  the  figures.  They  may  be  set  up  by  anybody.  The  &ct 
that  they  are  not  stiff  and  ugly  tile-like  bodies  prevents 
their  offending  the  eye  if  one  or  two  should  fall  a  little  out 
of  the  line  here  and  there.  But  this  is  neaily  impossible; 
for  at  the  place  where  eveiy  two  sticks  cross  eadi  other  they 
are  tied  by  a  scrap  of  common  wire. 

They  should  be  so  plunged  in  the  walk,  or  by  the  side  of 

Fto.861. 


GMi  Iran  Edgings  (twelte  inoIiM  fpui)  med  in  llie  pnUio  gsidens. 


the  walk,  that  about  six  inches  of  the  little  fence  appears 
above  ground.  This,  however,  may  be  yaried  with  the  siie 
of  the  subjects  which  they  are  used  to  encompass;  six  or 
seven  inches  is  the  height  given  fat  edges  for  ordinary  pur* 
poses.  They  are  equally  useful  for  the  park,  pleasure- 
ground,  or  even  the  kitdien-garden.  In  parln  and  pleasore- 
giotmds,  however,  we  usually  have  edgings  of  grass,  and 
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therefore  it  may  occur  to  the  reader  that  they  are  useless 
therein  ;  but  the  little  fences  of  bent  "wood  which  fiimished 
the  idea  fur  these  iron  edgings  were  generally  used  to  pre- 
vent grass  near  drives  and  walks  from  being  trodden 
upon  ;  and  of  course  those  now  recommended  will  answer 
the  purpose  better.  However,  it  is  in  much-frequented 
places  aloug  drives,  and  in  public  gardens  and  parks,  that 
their  chief  merit  will  be  found.  Tliey  mav  be  seen  in 
every  public  garden  in  Paris,  from  the  gardens  round  the 
Louvre,  where  you  may  notice  them  obscurely  running  along 
oatside  of  the  Ivy  edgings^  to  the  slopes  of  the  Buttes  Chaa- 
mont  and  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  Bois  de  Bon* 
lognc;  and  they  must  ere  long  be  as  widely  adopted  in. 
England,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  better  or  more  pre- 
sentable edging.  In  all  aquaies  or  lawns  where  croquet  ia 
played  they  will,  if  set  rather  deeply,  be  found  pecwtiarfy 
usdful  in  preventing  the  balls  from  running  over  the  beds 
and  breaking  the  plants.  In  some  London  sqnaies  I  bave 
recently  noticed  the  beds  raised  bodily  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
inches  above  the  level,  as  a  protection  against  croquet  balls. 
All  this  trouble  migbt  be  saved  in  a  few  minutes  by  placing 
these  rustic  iron  edgings  around  the  beds. 

The  Cloche. — ^This  is  simply  a  large  and  cheap  bell- 
glass,  which  is  used  in  everj'  French  garden  that  I  have 
seen.  It  is  the  cloche  which  enables  the  French  market 
gardeners  to  excel  all  others  in  the  production  of  winter 

and  spring  salads.  Acres  of  them 
may  be  seen  round  Paris,  and 
private  places  have  them  in 
proportion  to  their  extent — from 
the  small  garden  of  the  amateur 
with  a  few  dozen  or  score,  to 
the  large  one  where  they  require 
several  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
them.  They  are  about  sixteen 
inches  high,  and  the  same  in  dia- 
meter  at  the  base,  and  cost  in 
France  about  a  franc  a  piece,  or  a  penny  or  two  less  if 
bought  in  quantity. 


Fio.  352. 


The  Cloche  as  used  in  Winter- 
Lettuce  eoltun. 
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The  advantages  of  the  cloches  are — ^they  never  require  any 
repairs ;  they  are  easy  of  carriage  when  carefully  packed ; 
with  ordinary  care  they  are  seldom  broken  ;  they  are  easily 
cleaned — a  swill  in  a  water  tank  and  a  wipe  with  a  brush 
every  autumn  clear  and  prepare  them  for  their  winter  work. 
They  are  useful  for  many  purposes  besides  salad  growing  ;  for 
example,  in  advancing  various  crops 
in  spring;  raising  sccdUngs^  and 
•txikmg  cattiiigs ;  and  finally,  they 
are  my  cheap  when  booght  in 
quantity.  But  of  course  it  is  only 
in  market  gardens  that  they  will  be 
leqnired  in  nmnben ;  in  lome  small 
gavdena  not  mora  than  a  few  doaen 
will  be  wanted.  Every  garden  should 
be  fninidiedwithihemacooxdingto    ^  ^  '        ,  .  . 

,  ,     .  .         ?  .  Cloche  as  qmu  in  the 

Its  sue;  and  when  we  get  nsed  to  nunngofseedUogpiAiiti. 
them  and  learn  how  very  nsefol 
ihey  are  for  many  things,  from  the  fell  developing  of 
a  Christmaa  Bose  to  the  ferwarding  of  early  crops  in 
spring,  I  have  no  donbt  they  will  be  mnch  in  demand.  It 
is  not  only  in  winter  that  they  are  useful,  but  at  all  seasons, 
both  in  indoor  and  outdoor  propagation  and  seed  sowing. 
In  IVance  seedlings  of  garden  crops  likely  to  be  destroyed 
by  birds  or  insects  are  frequently  raised  under  the  cloche, 
and  the  same  practice  will  occasionally  be  found  advan- 
tageous in  this  country. 

Usually  the  cloche  is  made  with- 


out a  knob, as  that  appendage  renders 
their  package  a  much  greater  difficulty 
and  increases  the  cost,  so  that  practical 
men  use  only  the  one  without  the  knob, 
like  the  specimens  first  figured.  One 


Oloohs  with  knob.       'V'ith  a  knob  may,  however,  be  had, 

bnt  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Allusion  has  been  made  at  p.  146  to  the  use  of  small 
bell-glasses  with  openings  at  the  top.    It  would  be  a  great 
improvement  if  some  cloches  were  made  in  like  manner, 
and  this  particularly  fer  propagation  in  tan-beds  and  hot 
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pits.  The  opening  would  afford  tcit  slight  though  bene- 
ficial ventilation,  and  give  a  means  of  carrying  or  shifting 
the  cloche  with  one  hand  onlv.  I  am  informed  that  there 
will  be  no  diflBcultv  in  makinsr  them  thus  without  additional 
trouble  or  expense,  as  soon  as  the  firm  who  will  undertake 
their  manufacture  in  England  have  full  preparations  made. 
When  not  in  use  the  careful  cultivator  puts  his  cloches  in 
some  bye  place,  in  little  piles  of  half  a  dozen  in  each,  a 
piece  of  wood  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  square  being  placed  between  each,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  settling  down  on  each  other.  Workmen  used 
to  them  carr}'  two  or  three  in  each  hand  in  conveying 
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The  Cloche  as  nscd  in  the  Propagating  houso. 


them  from  place  to  place,  by  putting  a  finger  between  each. 
In  commencing  to  use  them  in  our  gardens  it  would  be  well 
to  see  that  they  are  placed  in  some  spot  where  they  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  breakage.  The  cloche  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  dark  and  very  large  bell  glass  that  was 
in  common  use  many  years  ago  in  our  market  gardens,  and 
which  may  yet  be  seen  here  and  there.  These  were  even 
dearer  than  the  hand-glasses  by  which  they  were  driven  out 
of  use.  Tlie  French  cloche  docs  not  cost  one-fourth  so 
much  as  a  hand-light — and  moreover  does  not,  require  both 
painter,  glazier,  and  plumber  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  It 
will  prove  a  distinct  improvement  in  every  class  of  garden. 
How  to  procure  these  cloches  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
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diflScttlty.  ICany  \m  been  detened  from  employing  ihem 
by  the  tnmble«  expense,  and  loss  consequent  on  ordering 
^em  from  Emnoe,  and  I  liaye  always  despaired  of  thenr 
becoming  nsefol  to  cultivators  genendly  till  they  were  pro- 
duced in  England  at  a  dieap  rate.  Even  if  the  carriage 
was  not  as  heavy  as  it  is^  the  risk  of  conveying  such  very 
fra^^ilc  articles  across  the  Channel  is  such  as  would  prevent 
us  from  getting  them  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

1  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Messrs.  E.  BrcQit  and  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Glass  Bottle  Company's 
Works  in  Yorkshire,  well  Ivuown  for  its  productions,  arc 
making  preparations  for  tiieir  manufacture  on  an  extensive 
scale.  They  will  be  able  to  supply  them  soon,  and  will  have 
nn  abundant  stock  by  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
them  over  next  winter's  crops  of  Salads  and  other  vegetables 
requiring  their  protection.  They  propose  to  sell  them  at 
&onk  IQd.  to  Is.  each,  according  to  the  quantities  required, 
and  a  small  addition  for  package  and  carriage  will  put  them 
down  in  every  par!  of  the  kingdom,  Messrs.  Brctht  and  Co. 
have  offices  at  83,  Upper  Thames -street,  E.G. ;  stores  at 
Free  Trade  Wharf,  Broad-street,  Batdiff,  E.,  120,  Duke- 
street,  laverpool — ^the  seat  of  manufacture  being  at  Gastle- 
ford,  near  Normantoai  Yorkshire.  At  any  of  the  addresses 
orders  will  be  taken  and  executed  as  soon  as  possible*  It 
is  fortunate  tliat  the  manufacture  of  the  docfae  has  been 
taken  up*  by  a  firm  with  every  means  of  carrying  it  on  in 
the  best  manner,  and  with  stores  in  the  north  and  in 
Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  London.  They  will  be  supplied  to 
the  nursery  and  seed  as  weU  as  to  the  glass  trades  at  whole- 
sale prices. 

lu  conacqucucc  uf  the  fact  tliut  iiianv  ul  the  articles 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  have  not  till  recently  been  obtain- 
able in  this  country,  it  may  save  trouble  in  inquiries  to 
state  that  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  90,  Cannon-street, 
E.C.,  have  undertaken  to  keep  a  stock  of  them,  including 
raidisscnr«,  rhnirs,  shaded  seats,  iron  implements,  edgings  in 
rustic  iron,  galvanized  wire,  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  making  of  improved  fruit  trellises,  etc 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

NOTES  OP  A  HOBnCVLTUKAL  TOITft  THmOVOB  FASn  OF 

YKAMCB  in  1868. 

DuBixG  the  pa«t  ffammer  I  visited  various  parts  of  France, 
with  the  view,  as  u-uaJ,  to  observe  interesting  examples  of 
fruit  culture  ai  1  horticulture  generaUy.  These  notes, 
although  tieuiiDg  with  several  localities  far  removed  from 
Paris,  will  yet  be  considered  quite  admis^ibie  here,  from 
their  relation  to  the  firuit  question  in  which  we  are  ail 
so  much  interested. 

TiVON?;. — Great  improvements  in  the  vray  of  creating  pro- 
menades, parks,  squares,  and  gardens  arc  visible  in  this  tine 
city  as  well  as  at  Paris,  and  the  noble  public  garden  situated 
outside  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the  Bhone^  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  A  detailed  description  of  it  would 
require  too  much  space,  but  a  few  notes  of  tbe  chief  points 
observed  during  a  hurried  visit  may  be  of  interest.  Enter- 
ing it  on  a  bright  midsnmmer  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
first  thing  that  struck  my  eye  was  the  feathery  spray  from 
the  quantity  of  self-acting  hose  emptoyed  in  keqang  the 
turf  green — no  easy  task  in  these  parts.  It  is  the  same 
plan  as  that  nsed  in  Fkris  which  is  elsewhere  described ; 
and  it  has  the  same  agreeable  resnlt — ficesh  green  grass 
at  all  times.  The  place  is  different  to  any  we  have  in 
England^  partaking  of  the  characters  of  park^  botanic 
garden^  and  zoological  garden,  aU  so  combined  that  a  high 
degree  of  beauty  everjrwrhere  prevails.  Here  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  railed  field,  with  cattle  grazinsr  hi  :i  well- 
kept  pasture  at  liomc — a  few  inumtes  more,  ;uiti  an  mimense 
garden  comes  m  view,  presently  to  be  succeeded  by  n  sxoup 
of  conservatories,  a  fruit  garden,  a  vineyard^  a  coUecuon  of 
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berbftceons  and  alpme  pbmtej  and  to  on,  while  firequenUy 
magnificent  mnwow  of  oolonr  meet  the  Tiew. 

The  pnidj  scientific  portion  Ib  not  allowed  to  diafignre 
tiie  garden,  while  it  it  as  naefid  as  in  pnfalie  gardens  where 
it  is  allowed  to  destroj  every  trace  of  repose  or  naturalness.  > 
It  ia  arranged  in  circular  beds,  handy  for  reference  and  also 
for  keeping  the  plants  distinct.  The  firnit  garden  is  not 
large,  and  aims  more  at  showing  the  Tarious  forms  of  fruit- 
trees  than  obtaining  crops  of  fruit.  Of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  good  result  as  regards  produce,  aud  grow  iu  a 
small  sp[ice  many  varieties  in  all  sorU  of  forms.  Tlie  vase 
form  was  very  perfect  here ;  it  s^ms  more  ornamental  than 
useful.  A  novel  way  of  growing  Peaches  was  in  upcration. 
It  was  a  trellis  backed  \v'ith  the  neat  straw  mats  so  common 
in  French  gardens.  At  the  top  a  slight  provision  was  made 
on  which  to  place  a  narrow  straw  mat,  so  as  to  protect 
the  trees  in  spring.  Lathyrus  cnaifoiius,  a  fine  hardy 
perennial  kind,  was  obserred  here  in  flower.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  glass  in  the  gardens^  the  larger  consenratories 
having  Palms  and  fine-leaved  subjects  planted  out  and 
arranged  with  admirable  effect.  Some  of  the  smaller  honses 
are  on  a  plan  analogous  to  the  very  useful  ones  at  La 
Mnette— a  house  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  others  offers 
£ree  communication  to  all^  and  the  workmen  when  lemoying 
tender  plants  from  one  bouse  to  the  other  have  not  to 
expose  them  to  the  open  air.  The  houses  are  mostly 
shaded  with  a  very  strong  and  thick  but  small-meshed  net- 
tings made  out  of  the  fibre  of  Lygeum  Spartum.  It  seems 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  lath  shadings  so  aSbea  used 
on  the  Continent. 

There  seemed  great  activity  and  good  management  in  the 
hot-house  department,  and  a  capital  feature  was  displayed 
near  it — a  large  trial  ground.  This  disposed  in  parallel  beds, 
coutaiued  numbers  of  most  things  iu  the  way  of  ornamental 
plants  for  summer  gardens,  from  Pelargoniums  to  Cle- 
matises. There  is  a  memorial  colamn  in  the  garden, 
aiid  between  the  wide  steps  of  this  column  aiul  its  actual 
base^  a  rather  narrow  cavity  is  left,  from  whirli  springs  u 
healthy  ring  of  Jbaurel.    It  is  a  novelty^  aud  in  good  taste. 
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In  many  of  tbe  vdl-planted  mA  ahadj  promaiato  of 
Lyons  white  clone  aeali  sre  adopted  instead  of  wooden  obb^ 
and  very  well  they  look — simple  stone  slabs,  with  atone 
supports  of  oomse. 

Towards  Hie  dose  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  a 

noble  Peach  tree  was  shown  by  M.  Morel,  trained  as  a 
Palmctte  Verricr,  and  so  well  trained  a^a  tu  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  saw  it.  ]M.  ^lorcl  lives  at  Vaise,  a 
suburb  of  Lvons,  and  to  visit  him  was  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  my  journry  to  this  city.  He  is  ii  't  a  .grower  for 
the  market,  or  a  person  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to 
the  culture  of  the  Peach,  but  a  «renrn\l  nurseryman.  The 
wall  on  whieh  his  Peaches  are  grown  is  on  an  average 
thirteen  feet  high,  and  it  is  made  of  very  cheap  material — 
the  common  earth  of  the  garden.  First  of  all  a  lonndation 
is  madcj  and  the  wail  raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  stone,  so  as  to  guard  the  chief  material  firom 
iojury  by  frost  and  wet  Then  the  earth  is  laid  in  and  wdl 
battered  down  between  boards,  and  on  eveiy  Inyor  of  earth 
there  is  deposited  abont  an  indi  and  a  half  of  mortar.  Hm 
layen  in  one  wall  were  abont  one  foot  deep ;  in  another— 
the  better  wall  of  the  two— they  were  ahont  two  itet  desp; 
and  between  eadi  layer  the  thin  aeam  of  mortar  eonld  he 
distinctly  aeen.  The  waUs  are  ahont  eighteen  inches  thidk, 
and  capped  with  a  ooping  of  tiles,  nnder  which  ^ate  inserted 
iron  supports  for  protection  in  spring.  Wires  are  mn  along 
these,  so  that  the  mats  may  be  conveniently  supported. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  while  the  Peach  does 
vciy  well  about  here  as  a  stamlard  tree,  good  ciUtivators  find 
distinct  advantages  not  alone  in  growing  it  against  a  wall, 
but  also  in  well  protecting  it  when  in  flower.  M.  Morel 
considered  that  it  is  of  decided  advantage  in  three  ways — 
firstly,  in  securing  a  crop  by  preserving  the  flowers  from 
destruction  by  frost ;  sccoiully,  by  saving  the  trees  from  the 
maladv  caused  bv  frosts  and  sleety  rains  falliiiLr  on  tbe 
•  young  leaves  and  budding  shoots ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  ten- 
dency which  a  wide  temporazy  ooping  has  in  making  the 
tree  pnsh  more  yigorously  in  its  lower  than  in  ita  i^per 
parts.    A  wide  mat  at  the  top  of  the  wall  in  spring 
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ohscurcs  the  light  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  points 
of  the  hraiiclics  at  the  tup,  and  tins  prevents  the  sap  from, 
niuiimg  to  the  top  as  it  generally  docs.  However,  a 
good  trainer  can  ahvays  take  care  of  that,  and  I  merely 
mention  these  things  to  sliov?  that,  even  in  a  climate 
much  better  than  that  of  Paris,  protection  to  the  wall  is 
considered  a  necessity.  Tlio  tree  nway  from  walls  are  often 
attacked  by  gum  and  the  "  maladies  caused  by  tlie  cold  of 
spring,^'  to  use  M.  Morers  words.  Does  not  this  suggest 
the  triie  cause  of  the  miserable  aspect  of  many  Peach  trees 
where  caTefuI  protection  in  sprtDg  is  not  resorted  to  ?  In 
numerous  large  British  gardens,  with  plenty  of  means 
and  time  for  less  important  olgects  than  frait  cnltuve, 
the  walls  aie  often  left  exposed  or  with  the  most  meagre 
proteetioii — a  net^  with  a  olear  spaoe  at  top^  so  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  radiation  or  tiie  cold  sleety 
rains  of  spring  from  descending  straight  on  the  young  leaves 
and  flowers ;  while  in  many  continental  gardens,  with  hut 
a  solitsry  man  to  attend  to  them,  carefol  protection  ia  rsgu- 
larly  given. 

PSrallel  with  the  Peach  wall  runs  a  trellis  for  training 

espaUer  trees,  and  this  is  also  protected  in  spring,  and  in  a 
very  simple  way.  A  cross  bar  is  supported  by  the  uprig^ht 
of  the  trcilis,  and  lines  of  wire  arc  run  through  it.  Two 
double  linc^  of  wire  are  employed,  so  tliat  the  neat  straw 
mats  used  for  protection  may  be  inserted  between  them,  and 
be  thus  kept  quite  firm.  The  portions  of  the  walls  here 
occupied  by  the  old  and  established  trees  wore  perfectly 
covered  with  the  healthiest  and  the  finest  subjects  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  even  the  bases  of  tlie  stems  and  the  branches  had 
shoots  tramcd  over  them,  so  that  their  surface  was  not 
awkwardly  visible,  as  is  too  often  the  ease.  The  forms  most 
employed  are  the  Palmettc  Yerrier  and  the  Candelabrum, 
which  is  simply  made  by  training  branches  vertically  from  a 
horizontal  shoot  running  near  the  ground.  The  pruning  is 
done  in  winter,  when  time  and  weather  permit^  and  not  in 
springs  as  is  generally  the  esse.  There  can  be  little  gained 
by  waiting  till  streams  of  sap  are  ascending  through  the 
branches,  and  a  very  Httle  discernment  snflbies  to  distinguish 
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tbe  virions  Idiids  of  liiidB  in  vintoraivdla*  in  Hie 
viUs  of  tuHk  east  about  m  ftsne  fifty  oentimes  a  metre  ;  of 
stone,  five  francs.  The  earth  trails,  when  well  made,  last  for  a 

couple  of  cr-iiturie*.  I  saw  a  house  near  at  constructed 
in  tlie  same  war,  which  had  been  erected  one  hundred  vears. 
A;,  important  ]>oint  in  M.  Morel's  culture,  is  that  he  does  not 
stop  the  leading^  shoots,  except  when  one  happens  to  be 
weak.  Tlie  main  branches  arc  left  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-two  inches  apart.  As  to  the  state  of  fruit  ^owin^ 
about  here,  it  is  still  in  want  of  much  improvement.  It  is 
not  ea-iv,  as  M.  Morel  remarked,  to  get  a  new  idea  into  the 
heads  of  the  humbler  classes  of  people ;  but  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  rv.vAc  donng  the  past  ^reneratioa.  Thirty 
yean  agD«  said  M.  Morelj  a  small  Pear,  of  moderate 
quality,  was  sold  for  three  sons — now  it  is  worth  aboat  one. 
This  good  result  hss  been  bronght  about  by  the  popnlarin- 
tion  of  reail J  good  varieties. 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  the  departmental  school  of 
frnit  cttlttue  here*  The  aspect  on  entering  was  most  dolefal, 
and  the  walls  in  some  places  wretchedly  covered,  lliis, 
howerer,  was  explained  by  the  ftct  that  w  blanc  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  garden.  This  is  a  pest  which  we  are  spared 
in  England,  and  of  its  destractiYe  natnre  English  cnhiTators 
can  haTC  no  idea.  Some  Peaches  against  the  walls  looked 
very  well,  bnt  many  had  perished  fiom  the  rsnrages  of  the 
dreaded  grub,  as  had  numbers  of  Pears,  Apples,  and  all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees.  I  learnt  nothing  iu  this  jjarden,  but 
from  its  upper  pan  the  })tauiilully  diversified  nature  of  the 
environs  ul  Lyons  may  be  seen,  everywhere  dotted  by  well- 
built  villas^  antl  in  the  distance  a  ruined  arch — one  of  the 
many  traces  of  the  great  aqueduct  constructed  by  ilu  11  uui  .s 
to  convev  water  to  the  city  from  the  distant  mountains. 
Hereabouts  arc  also  traces  of  the  great  Roman  roads  wbioli 
radiated  from  hence  lo  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  the  Atlantic, 
and  Marseilles.  What  a  mighty  grasp  these  old  Romans 
had  of  the  world  1  The  eflbrts  of  modem  conquerors  seem 
puny  compared  to  those  of  the  dviliaers  of  the  olden 
time. 
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small  departmental  ichoola  eatablialied  with  a  view  to  njpntA 
a  knowledge  of  raxal  pnmiits  in  France — ^this  is  one  of  a 
few  establishments  with  a  more  extended  aim.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  the  department  of  Ain,  a  couple  of  hours'  journey 

by  rail  and  carriage  fvom  Lyons,  and  is  principally  an  ex- 
tensive school  (jf  agriculture.  M.  Verrier,  after  whom  the 
form  of  tree  known  as  the  Palmette  Ycrrier  was  named  by 
Professor  Du  Breuil,  was  chief  of  the  fruit-growing  depart- 
ment ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  he  liad  been  dead  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  first  sight  of  this,  and  indeed  most 
similar  places  in  France,  is  not  assuring  ;  there  is  a  want  of 
the  finish  which  we  Britons  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  on 
country  seats,  farms,  and  gardens,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a 
hungry  look  about  the  place.  UoweYer,  a  garden  is  to  me 
interesting  and  worthy  of  notice  aooording  to  what  it  teaches 
or  snggests,  and»  as  great  men  hare  not  been  abore  accepting 
lessons  from  very  bamUe  ones,  we  must  not  condode  that 
becanse  a  placet  want  of  funds  or  other  causes,  is  not 
so  perfect  as  we^bad  been  led  to  expect^  that  it  is  therefore 
unworthy  of  inspection. 

The  first  thing  obserrable  in  the  frnit  garden  was  an 
almost  total  fidlure  of  the  Fear  crop— cold  rains  at  the  time 
of  flowering  had  accomplished  it.  What  a  ''paradisiacal 
cUmate  I''  The  situation  here  is  somewhat  elefated^  and 
thoroughly  exposed,  in  consequence  of  being  flat  and  not 
surrounded  by  sheltering  woods  or  fimsts^  andj  although 
mueh  further  south  than  Paris,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  parts  of  England  are  far  more  favourable  to  the 
production  of  fruit.  Apples  were  a  better  crop,  but  they 
too,  strange  to  say,  were  a  failure — in  consequence  of  the 
very  strong  sun.  In  any  case,  they  had  fallen  off  to  a  great 
extent.  The  original  specimens  of  the  Palmette  Verrier  are 
to  be  f»een  here,  rtuI  very  fine  some  of  tlicm  are.  A  marked 
diffcrcMicc  existed  between  the  Kastcr  ikurre  Pear  against 
walls  and  the  same  variety  grown  away  irom  their  shelter  and 
protection.  Away  from  the  wail  and  without  protection  the 
trees  were  a  total  failure,  or  in  cases  where  they  bore  fruit 
it  was  diseased  and  useless.  Against  walls^^where  the  trees 
had  been  efilciently  protected  in  springs  the  trees  and  Irnit 
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were  in  perfect  oonditioii.  lliis  speaks  fer  itself,  and  tdla 
OS,  with  many  other  things  I  have  seen  in  'Fnnoe,  that  it  is 
to  well-managed  walls  we  mnat  look  fer  the  main  improve- 
ments  in  the  culture  of  oar  finer  fruits.    Here  the  French. 

nctually  fiiul  that  walls  arc  not  only  a  benefit  but  a  iiL-ecssity 
•for  some  hanly  fruits,  yit  wr  have  been  ^iug  on  for  years 
planting  Pears  in  quant iticn  away  froui  walls,  and  paying 
little  ])roi>orti()nate  attention  to  the  kinds  that  ought  to  be 
planted  again tliem. 

Ah  the  place  is  very  raueh  exposed  to  storms,  peculiar 
expedients  have  been  reported  to,  so  as  to  sreure  the  trees 
against  their  iuiiuencc.  The  practice  of  training  trees  with 
the  branches  crossed  and  intertwined  by  way  of  mutual 
support,  was  to  be  seen  here  in  a  large  way,  both  in  the 
case  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Cheap  laths  and  sticks  are  first 
used  to  train  the  trees  into  shi^,  and  after  they  have 
attained  their  fuU  aiae,  crossing  and  supporting  each  otber^ 
the  other  supports  are  removed  or  allowed  to  lot  ISiere 
were  many  A^le  trees  trained  on  this  principle,  and  so  wdl 
and  firmly  that  there  could  he  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is 
perfectly  praeticabie  and  good,  and  that  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it  were  entirely  groundless.  It 
was  said  by  some  that  the  branches  would  destroy  each  other 
by  firiotion;  there  wsa  ample  evidence  here  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  even  with  the  strong  winds  tiiaft  aie  neatly 
always  blowing.  When  I  mentioned  ihe  objection  to  the 
chief  he  was  much  amused,  and  simply  pointed  to  a  fine 
line  of  Apple  trees,  eight  feet  high,  mutually  supporting 
each  other  without  the  slightest  injury.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  we  may  not  only  much  impmve  the  appearance  of 
our  espaliers  by  adopting  the  system  which  I  have 
figured  and  described  elsewhere,  but  make  the  trees  self- 
supporting.  Better  foniRd'  or  more  presentable  esipaiiers 
than  these  could  not  he  scon,  and,  as  they  -were  well  inter- 
laced one  with  the  other,  the  strong  wind  blowing  on  one 
of  the  first  days  of  July  did  not  affect  them  in  the 
least. 

In  the  case  of  very  large  pyramids  planted  here,  another 
expedient  to  protect  them  from  the  wind  was  adopted.  As 
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is  nofe  nnfirequenHy  the  case  in  Rfench  finiit  gardens,  tlie 
brandies  of  the  pTramids  axe  hronglLt  regularly  in  straight 
lines  from  the  bole  of  ihe  tree — ^ihat  is,  the  brandbes  form 
four,  fivBi  or  six  wings,  as  the  case  may  be;  fire  is  perhaps 
the  most  usual  nnmber.  In  the  case  I  am  descfibing  there 
are  foor  wings  to  each  pyramid ;  bnt  the  branches^  instead 
of  beiDg  stopped,  as  is  usually  the  case,  are  trained  in 
straij^ht  lines  from  one  pyramid  to  the  other,  so  that  they 
cross  each  other,  forming  a  wall  of  trclliis  work^  au  opening 
being  left  at  the  bottom  under  which  one  may  pass.  In 
one  spot  there  were  regular  little  squares  formed  thus 
between  every  four  trees — iu  fact,  a  green  wall  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high  enclosed  the  visitor.  T  never 
met    itli  this  elsewhere,  and  it  was  very  mcII  done. 

An  expedient  to  give  additional  support  and  strength  to  , 
the  espaliers  was,  when  employing  the  double  trellis,  to 
let  the  two  sides  meet  at  top  and  lean  against  each  other— 
thns,  — instead  of  placing  them  vertically,  as  is  the  custom. 
A  line  of  trees  trained  in  the  vase  fonn  were  united  one 
with  the  other  by  a  strong  arched  branch,  tlic  branch 
spsinging  ftomthe  ti^  of  the  rase ;  and  this  simply  because 
the  place  is  open  to  fierce  winds,  which  would  render 
such  exposed  trees  insecure  without  some  support.  I 
question  if  any  garden  could  afford  a  better  test  of  the 
effect  of  wind  on  inuned  trees.  Some  that  were  standing 
singly  looked  like  very  neat  summer-houses.  They  were 
pyramids,  with  the  hranches  brought  out  firom  the  main 
stem  in  six  lines,  the  faranches  in  each  line  being  of  course 
phiced  exactly  one  above  the  other.  Trees  are  trained 
thus  so  that  the  air  and  light  may  fully  benefit  all  parts  of 
them.  The  character  of  a  pretty  bower  was  imparted  to 
the  space  between  cvcrr'  t^vc)  wings  of  the  tree  by  simply 
carrying  an  arched  branch  from  tring  to  wing  overhead. 

Hicre  is  liere  a  very  weil-furnished  Peach  wall,  made  of 
comniou  earth  firraly  pressed  between  boards  in  the  making, 
and  with  a  foundation  of  rough  stones  to  prevent  the  hu- 
midity sapping  the  base.  This  kind  of  wall  is  good  enough 
for  its  object  will  last  for  ages  if  well  made,  and  may  be 
coated  and  ooped  so  as  to  look  as  ornamental  as  any  other. 
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It  is  eren  cheaper  tlian  the  system  of  ooncrete  will- 
building  elsewhere  alluded  to.  About  hjQhB  I  stir  nutes 
of  wall  built  in  this  iray^  and  numeroiis  booses  as  weli^ 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  can  be  employed  irith  advantage 
in  growing  findt  for  the  market^  and  for  private  nse.  The 
earth  must  be  well  battered  down  between  boards^  and 
it  should  not  be  either  too  sandy  or  clayey.  The 
copiug  here  is  of  tiles,  not  sloping  down  on  both  sides 
of  the  wall^  but  running  clean  from  front  to  backj  the 
higher  side  being  leserved  for  the  most  important  crop. 
Beneath  this  coping  wooden  rapports,  for  aocommodating 
a  neat  straw  mat  in  spring,  project  alx)ut  twenty  inches 
from  the  wall.  This  may  seem  to  the  English  cultivator 
an  awkward  and  untidy  mode  of  protection,  but  these 
mats  are  very  neatly  and  cheaply  made  in  France  (as  has 
been  already  mentioned),  and  they  are  of  great  use  in 
many  ways,  from  placing  on  the  north  side  of  a  line  of 
espalier  trees  to  cuvc  itT^jr  frames,  and  making  a  temporary- 
coping  for  walls.  lor  frames  alone  their  introduction 
would  be  a  benefit  to  us,  as  they  afford  a  much  better, 
neater,  and  cheaper  protection  than  bass  mats;  and  as 
these  have  latterly  become  so  dear,  they  should  prove  the 
more  acceptable.  Espaliers  are  here  occasionally  protected 
with  the  neat  straw  mats  by  simply  projecting  from  the 
main  support  two  little  stays  of  iron  or  wood,  which 
cany  a  rude  and  cheap  span  of  framework,  on  which 
the  mats  axe  so  placed  in  spring  that  the  wind  cannot 
blow  them  off.  In  looking  at  a  fine  apecimen  of  Benzi^ 
d'Amanlis  here,  twenty-eight  foet  long  and  eight  feet  high, 
with  three  crowns  wrought  above  the  general  levd  of  the 
espslier,  and  loaded  with  frni^  M.  Herd,  the  Peach  grower, 
laughingly  observed  that  that  kind  of  tree  was  not  at  all  a 
good  one  for  tiie  nurseryman;  the  upright  and  obtique 
cordons  planted  against  walls,  and  closer  than  people  plaut 
Cabbages,  were  far  better. 

A  youiif^^  plantation  of  Asparagus  here  looked  somewhat 
like  on(  ot  Celery.  Trenches  and  plants  were  so  distanced 
that  each  biuol  was  a  yard  apart  from  lU  iellows  in  every 
way,  and  each  plant  was  as  ciurefuUy  staked  as  if  it  were  a 
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Dablia  in  the  gaiden  of  a  careful  amateur  of  that  flower. 
There  is  a  rather  well-kept  sort  of  botanical  garden  here, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  native,  useful,  culinary  and 
other  herbs,  and  when  passing  througli  this  the  superiutcn- 
dcut  said,  pointiug  at  a  solitary  plant  of  E.hul)arb,  "  You 
cat  that  in  England  V  What  a  difference  a  few  miles  or 
mere  accident  sometime  makes !  Here  is  a  vegetable 
secoud  to  no  other,  and  which  a  race  so  distinguished  in 
the  kitchen  should  best  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  yet 
it  is  almost  unknown  to  them  ;  and  what  a  loss  tliat  is^  wc 
only  can  understand.  There  is  a  School  of  Dendrology 
here,  with  the  trees  planted  in  their  natural  orders,  and, 
generally  speaking,  good  fiM^ties  for  teaching  yonng  men 
with  a  taste  for  rural  pniraits. 

Dijon. — ^The  home  nuxseiy  of  Leconte  was  the  only  one 
I  visited,  and  a  veiy  neat  and  well-kept  one  it  is.  It  is  an 
oUong  piece  of  ground,  about*  four  acres  in  extent,  and 
well  walled  in  on  eveiy  side,  the  walls  being  well  coped 
with  overlapping  tiles.  AU  tiie  i^moe  on  both  sides  of  .the 
walls  was  planted  with  oUiqne  cordon  Pear  trees,  trained 
on  single  galvanised  wires,  attached  to  two  strong  nails  in 
the  wiJls.  They  were  young  trees,  but  the  walls  were  veiy 
nearly  covered;  the  crop  was  nothing  to  speak  (rfl  The 
trees,  however,  are  too  young  to  judge  much  by  at  present. 
A  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high  was  nearly  covered  with  oblique 
cordon  Pears,  and  as  they  had  so  much  room  to  rise,  the 
position  seemed  particularly  suited  tu  them.  Near  at  hand 
they  were  grown  to  the  same  height  by  projecting  a  treUis 
above  the  garden  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  very  high  screen  of 
cordon  Pears  above  it.  This  was  done  by  erecting  strong 
uprights  of  iron  to  the  required  height  above  the  wall,  and 
then  running  galvanized  wires  from  the  ])ottom  of  the  wall 
to  a  strong  horizontal  wire  or  rod  passing  trom  upright  to 
Upright  at  the  top.  Looking  along  the  long  side  or  middle 
walks,  cordon  Apples  conld  be  seen  stretching  without  in- 
terruption from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  the 
effect  being  very  pretty  indeed*  They  were  planted  a  few 
inches  inside  the  box  edging,  and  between  it  and  lines  of 
handwo"*^  pyramidal  Pear8,comfers,&c*,and,  as  usual,  chiefly 
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to  fill  up  neatly  and  permanently  a  space  that  otherwise 
could  not  be  usefully  occupied.  They  are  about  three 
years  old,  supported  ou  the  usual  slender  galvanized  wire, 
and  in  ni:iny  })arts  bore  a  very  fair  erop,  though  iu  others 
they  ^vcic  nearly  mined  by  thrip.  The  little  Lady  Apple 
was  particularly  fine  ;  but  frcnorally  the  apples  Mere  like 
the  pyramidal  j)cai*s  and  apples,  a  failure  as  reirnrds  crop. 
IIoTTcver,  of  the  two  the  cordons  bore  the  best  erop.  The 
Pear,  as  a  horizontal  cordouj  was  not  so  good  as  the  Apple ; 
in  fact^  a  failure,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Angers. — ^This  famous  old  town  is  known  almost  eveiy* 
where  for  its  vast  nuiserj  gardens ;  there  are,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  nurserymen,  small  and  ^cat,  in  its  neighboar> 
hood.  It  is  a  fine  climate,  this  of  Anjou — so  genial  as  to 
develope  the  Tea  plant  in  perfect  health  out  of  doors,  and 
with  sun  enough  to  spice  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  that 
splendid  evergreen^  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  may  be 
seen  used  as  a  promenade  tree  in  the  Place  immediately 
outside  the  main  entrance  to  the  nurseries  of  M.  A.  Leroj. 
There  are  many  noble  specimens  and  lines  of  this  plant  in 
the  nurseries,  which  are  of  vast  extent — ^too  much  so,  indeed, 
to  permit  of  one  Tisiting  them,  unless  with  plenty  of  time 
to  spare.  The  Camellia  does  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air, 
and  is  ^own  to  an  enormous  extent,  nearly  two  acres  of 
ground  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  young  plants, 
25,(X)0  I)eing  grafted  every  year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
(July  18),  nearly  all  the  beds  were  shaded  from  strong  siuj 
by  a  thin  spray  of  branches  fastened  between  hurdles. 
Many  other  things  arc  pro])agatcd  in  great  cpiantity — Pears 
for  example.  Of  one  sinp-le  variety,  Easter  Bcnrre,  the 
enormous  number  of  K),OUO  plants  are  annually  "  worked," 
to  use  a  propagating  phrase.  Of  Buehesse  d'Angoideme 
25,000  are  yearly  required;  of  Williams's  fion  Chretien, 
25,000;  that  exeellent  Pear,  Louise  Bonne  d'A>Tanehes,  is 
also  required  to  tlic  extent  of  25,000  annually ;  and  Boyenn^ 
d'Alen9on  to  20,000  plants — so  that  the  number  one 
kind  of  Pear  uaed  is  alone  sufficient  to  form  a  nursery  of 
itself.  Observe  the  enoimous  number  of  Easter  Beo£r6 
(Doyenn€  d'HiTer)  required.    This  is  the  Fear  which  we 
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impofrt  in  nich  vast  quantities  from  fbntnoe  in  vinter.  In 
tlie  region  aronnd  Paris  this  kind  must  be  grown  against 
snnnj  walls.  I  need  not  add  that  it  is  to  attempt  itB 
eultive  in  any  other  foshion  in  England. 

For  three  wedcs  before  the  date  of  my  visit  fifly  work* 
men  had  been  employed  in  budding  here.  The  finiit  trees 
are  budded  as  we  bnd  Boses,  and  those  in  whidi  the 
bnds  fail  are  grafted  in  spring.  In  this  way  a  year  is 
gained.  There  is  a  splendid  collection  of  pyramid  trees 
grafted  on  the  Quince  stock,  many  of  them  of  great  size 
aud  perfect  symmetry,  the  ground  being  rich  and  deep,  and 
suiting  ilie  Uuince  to  perfection.  Every  kind  of  fruit  sold 
or  recognised  an  a  variety  of  any  merit  is  grown  here ; 
Pears  to  the  amazing  number  of  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
eight  varieties  ;  Vines,  five  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  varie- 
ties;  Apples,  eiglit  hundred  ditto;  Peaches,  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  including  forty-five  of  tlic  best  American  kinds ; 
and  so  on.  The  Apple  is  planted  to  a  considerable  extent 
as  a  horizontal  cordon,  and  many  varieties  bear  abundance 
of  fruit,  some  of  the  finer  Russian  kinds  being  gathered 
1)efore  the  date  of  my  yiat,  18th  of  July,  1868.  The 
following  varieties  were  bearing  abundantly  as  cordons : 
Joanneting,Aatrakan,  Winter  Pearmain,  Archduchess  Sophia, 
Court  Pendu  Flat,  Fretident  Dufoy,  several  kinds  of  Beinette, 
several  kinds  of  Calville,  Transparent,  and  many  others.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  kinds,  -as  nearly  every 
first-rate  variety  does  well  when  trained  in  this  way  and 
grafted  on  the  true  Frendi  Paradise  stock. 

Of  the  450  acres  of  nursery  ground  in  M.  A.  Loroy's 
establishment  much  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Conifers 
and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  culture  being  that  the  Conifers  when  young  are  grown 
in  pots,  for  tlie  sake  of  securing  safe  transport.  Tlie  pots 
arc  all  plunged  in  the  earth,  and  wlien  the  plants  become 
largo  they  are  placed  in  rough  baskets  and  plunged  in  the 
same  manner.  This  is  a  better  preparation  than  that  of  tlie 
pot,  ««ccures  safe  carriage,  and  does  not  cause  contortion  of 
the  routs  as  pots  do.    These  baskets  are  made  in  quantity  by 
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ibe  firm ;  were  it  not  so,  the  expense  wonld  |iEOTe  too  great 
to  admit  of  this  mode  of  culture. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  Cedms  atlantica;  about  thirty 
feet  high^  a  graceful  open  tree^  quite  silTeiy,  and  dotted  aU 
over  irith  little  nipplc-like  male  cones — one  solitaiy  and 
lai^  female  cone  standinfc  alone  amongst  them.  It  is 
found  to  grow  very  much  faster  ihau  :Le  Ccdai'  of  Lebanon 
in  these  grounds,  and  is  so  beautiful  as  to  recommend  itself 
to  every  lover  of  Conifers.  Souii;  plants  grown  indoors  iu 
England  do  wry  well  here  out  of  doors — Poinciana  Giliiesi 
and  Lagerstroemia  indica  being  particularly  beautiful  in 
July.  Bambusa  roitis  grows  very  freely,  and  has  hero 
proved  the  best  of  the  hardy  Bamboos.  The  culture  of 
fruit  trees  ajraiust  wails  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  would 
appear  that  the  fine  climate  affords  an  excuse  for  careless- 
ness in  this  respect ;  but  I  made  slight  efforts  to  see 
the  fruit  culture  of  the  district,  as  the  climate  is  so  uulike 
our  own  that  observations  made  in  it  are  not  at  all  so 
applicable  to  oar  own  culture  as  those  gathered  in  the  colder 
parts  of  France. 

The  public  garden  here  is  a  purely  scientific  institntiony 
directed  hj  M.  Boreau,  a  botanist  well  known  for  hia 
knowledge  of  European  plants*  He  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  wild  IVench  Eoaes^  and  described  one  of  his  own 
finding  (11.  conspicna)  as  the  most  beautiful  and  showy 
of  all  the  wild  Roses.  Another  interesting  native  plant 
was  an  nnusually  large  and  vigorous  Solomon's  Seal,  named 
Polygonum  intermedium — a  subject  that  wonld  repay  culti- 
vation. St.  Dabeoe's  Heath,  found  in  Connemara,  in  Ire- 
land, occurs  in  a  wood  about  litiLeii  iiiile.x.  irom  this  city. 

The  nurseries  of  M.  Louis  Leroy,  in  the  Route  de  Paris, 
arc  also  very  extensive,  though  most  of  his  ground  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town.  The  standard  Mag- 
nolias in  this  nursery  arc  excellent,  and  a  sinp^ular  graceful 
Conifer  (Taxodinm  sinensis)  claims  attention  from  it<  novelty. 
A  specimen  of  Wellingtonia  here,  only  eleven  years  of 
age^  is  superb^twenty-five  feet  high,  and  a  noble  tree  iu 
every  respect.  There  is  a  small  public  fruit  garden  in  the 
town,  quite  recently  planted,  and  promising  to  be  useful 
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ill  the  future.  Here,  again,  tlie  horizontal  cordons  were  in 
good  bearing,  though  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old. 

I  was  much  indebted  to  M.  Auatole  Lerov,  of  the  nur- 
series  in  the  Route  de  Paris,  for  his  valuable  assistance  in 
enabling  me  conveniently  to  see  the  horticulture  of  this 
neighbourhood^  on  the  interest  of  which  I  have  barely 
touched. 

Nantes. — ^Xhe  Jardin  des  Plantes  here  is  qmte  a  change 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  iu  French  towns,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  mit  and  of  imitation.  It  is  a  beautiful 
garden^  in  the  bigliest  sense^  while  it  is  instructive  at  the 
same  time^  and  quite  a  credit  to  the  town  for  the  way  in 
which  it  is  kept.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  old  style  of 
French  public  garden  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  straight 
lines,  being  varied  in  ^  its  parts,  and  well  and  tastefully 
planted  on  that  style  for  which  the  best  name  is  the 
"  natural.''  It  is  embelliBhed  by  one  of  the  finest  groves 
of  standard  Magnolias  (grandiflora)  in  Europe,  if  not  the 
finest,  and  tlieir  noble  Howers  perfume  tlie  whole  place. 
The  planting  is  very  tastefully  done  on  the  grouijing  system, 
while  along  some  of  the  walks  alternate  beds  of  Camellias 
and  Azaleas  arc  placed,  each  bed  being  edged  with  Hepa- 
ticas.  The  grass  was  as  green  and  as  freely  dotted  with 
daisies  as  could  be  desired — the  London  parks  at  the  same 
date  being  browu  and  parched  as  the  desert.  Tliis 
results  from  the  excellent  system  of  watering  everywhere 
adopted  in  French  gardens.  >Hne-leaved  plants,  Cannas, 
Bicinusy  and  the  like,  are  abundantly  used,  and  effect  a 
noble  improvement,  as  they  everywhere  do. 

A  particularly  noticeable  feature  in  the  garden  at  Nantes 
is  the  way  the  roc&work  is  managed.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
true  rock  plants,  nor  capable  of  being  embellished  bj  them, 
but  its  artistic  effect  is  good,  because  natural,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it.  The  principle  adopted  is  that  of  letting 
the  rock  suggest  itself,  rather  than  ]|^ling  it  up  in  wall-like 
masses ;  solitary  rocks  peep  out  of  the  grass  here  and  there 
by  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  presently  a  group  appears, 
the  whole  being  intertwined  by  creeping  and  trailing  shrubs 
in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  taste.    The  water  is  not 
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80  well  managed^  leing  ratber  fonnal  and  serpentinej  not 
following  the  trae  line  of  the  hrook  or  rivulet ;  hnt  this 
fault  is  not  so  peroeptihle  here  as  in  other  French  gardens. 
The  quality  that  wc  know  of  as  hreadth — that  whidi  we  miss 

80  much  at  Kcw  and  many  other  fine  gardens,  and  so 
well  exemplified  iu  others  of  much  smaller  dimeii&iuns — is 
finely  shown  in  this  garden,  the  eye  resting  on  wide  green 
sweeps  of  grass,  margined  by  varied  and  roccding  outlines 
afiVjiilcd  by  trees,  shi  ubs,  and  flowers.  C(  reis  .uivtralis 
forms  a  very  ornamental  tree  in  these  gruiuuN,  thr  luug 
shoot''  drooping  gracefully.  There  is  a  small  tVuit  gar- 
den and  a  small  but  useful  botanic  garden,  both  wi-scly 
and  effectively  cut  off  from  the  general  scene,  aud  not 
thrust  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  to  weary  it  with  the 
sight  of  a  scientific  arrangement  of  plants,  which  is  as  un- 
natural and  \v^\\  to  the  human  eye  as  anything  can  well  be. 
Where  you  plant  like  subjects  together,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  any  of  the  fireshness  or  Tariety  of  a  true  garden* 

Rouen.— This  dbtrict  is  so  near  home«  and  its  climate 
so  very  much  like  our  own,  that  even  those  possessed  of  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  climate  of  northern  France  is  a  para- 
disiacal  one  will  admit  the  utility  of  studying  the  culture. 
I  first  visited  the  nursery  of  Ikfr.  J.  Wood^  an  English 
nurseryman,  established  here  forty  years.  Speaking  of 
fruit-growing  in  P^ee  and  England^  these  were  his 
words :  "  For  every  single  fruit  tree  sold  in  Knj^kmd  there 
arc  one  thousand  sold  in  France !  I'^vcry  cottager  with 
ten  square  yards  of  ground  buys  ami  plants  fruit  ti'ces.  If 
it  were  not  so  you  would  not  get  so  much  French  fruit  in 
England."  Oenerally,  he  said,  the  culture  of  wall  fruit  was 
carelessly  perluriued  in  that  region,  with  the  excejition  of 
the  Pear.  Fine  old  speeimens  of  Pears  a'jainst  the  \v;Jls 
of  ehatcaux  afforded  quantities  of  good  fruit.  Sonic  of  the 
walls  here  were  covered  with  Pear  cordons  trained  dia- 
gonally. In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
particular  phase  of  the  cordon  system^  Mr.  Wood  remarked, 
*'  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  nurserymen."  Precisely. 
As  a  tree  must  be  planted  at  every  eighteen  inches  or  so^  it 
is  a  very  expensive  proceeding ;  but  a    good  thing  for  nur- 
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serymen/'  of  coune.  Alpine  Strawberries  are  grown  Bere 
in  considerable  quantity^  qud  preferred  to  the  common  kiJid. 
By  coming  the  ground  with  a  little  short  manure  to  pre- 
vent cTaporatiott,  and  giving  abundance  of  water  in  dry 
weather,  they  get  them  to  fruit  from  early  summer  to  late 
antumn,  gathering  plenty  of  fruit  all  through  this  prolonged 
season.  When  gathered  fresh  from  the  plants,  and  used 
with  the  usual  accompaniments,  (he  best  Tarieties  of  the 
Quatre  Saisons  are  certainly  excellent,  they  are  insuffi- 
ciently known  in  England,  where  they  ought  to  be  very 
extensively  grown^  as  the  climate  is  even  more  suitable  to 
them  tlian  that  of  France^  iuul  they  would  form  a  very 
agreeable  addition  to  the  dessert  at  all  times,  especially 
when  the  other  sti  rL^\  !k  1 1  its  are  past,  ^ 
In  the  market  here  specimens  of  the  Reinette  Grise,  an 
excellent  apple,  were  selling  in  June  at  three  and  four  sous 
each;  they  were  pcrfeetly  firm,  and  tlie  flavour  of  the  best. 
Considering  how  valuable  is  an  apple  tliat  keeps  in  the  con- 
dition described  to  the  month  of  June,  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  this  deserves  to  be  widely  known  in  England.  It 
ia  well  suited  for  culture  on  the  cordon  system.  A 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  growing  young  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  deserves  notice.  The  spring  after  being  grafted 
they  are  planted  out  in  pits  or  frames  in  light  peaty  earth, 
and  the  result  is  that  they  fonn  presentable  specimens  in 
half  the  time  that  is  usually  required  when  they  arc  grown 
in  pots.  But  they  are  all  destined  for  pots,  and  this  course 
is  pursued  simply  to  get  them  ready  in  quick  time.  They 
grow  so  fast  that  after  six  months  they  must  be  taken  up 
and  replanted  at  greater  distances  apart.  This  phase  of  the 
culture  chiefly  concerns  the  propagator  and  nurseryman; 
but  when  large  plants  become  shabby  from  having  been  in 
dwelling  rooms  or  any  other  causCj  they  arc  cut  down  and 
planted  out  iu  the  pits  in  the  same  way,  the  result  being 
that  they  soon  return  to  a  perfectly  healthy  and  \  igoious 
state,  and  may,  after  a  year  or  so,  ])e  again  placed  iu  pots 
or  tubs.  This  liint  should  be  useful  to  amateurs  whose 
specimens  arc  so  frequently  in  that  state  when  it  becomes 
doubtful  whether  they  should  be  thrown  away  or  kept. 
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As  at  Pari*?,  irreat  numbers  of  Dracienas  and  hue  fuliagt? 
])l:iiits  irciicrally  arc  ^rown  here.  Tlicse  also  arc  at  first 
])lantecl  out  in  frames  and  pits,  in  xcry  light  rich  !»oil,  and 
thus  grown  into  healthy  little  speciiueus  before  beiog  potted 
and  lued  for  fanuahing.  Weak  and  pony  little  plants  put  out 
in  spring  become  nice  atocky  speclmeDa  in  antmnn,  and  are 
then  taken  up,  potted,  and  plac^  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  where 
tbej  soon  rootTigoronsly  into  the  poti.  It  needs  treiy  little 
discemmeut  to  see  the  reason  why  things  do  so  well  planted 
out  ihns.  Tbiesf  sie  not  liable  to  the  vicissitndes  which 
things  saffer  in  pots;  they  grow  firom  a  moist  sntfaee, 
which,  as  ewcrj  plant-grower  knows,  is  so  congenial  to  the 
health  of  plants;  and,  to  put  it  simply,  they  aie  under 
^ndii  more  natural  conditions  than  plants  confined  in 
pots. 

Epiphyllnm  tmncatnm  is  grown  here  in  quantity  and 
variety,  there  being  a  dosen  kinds.    As  many  know,  this 

is  a  first-rate  plant  for  winter  decoration.  On  its  own 
roots  it  pushes  but  iiiilc,  grafted  on  the  Periskea  it  makes 
the  free-flowering  and  rigorous  plants  which  wc  sometimes 
sec  in  England,  and  M  hich  arc  becoming  every  day  more 
popular.  Here,  however,  they  employ,  in  preference  to  the 
spiny  and  slender  woody  stem  of  the  Periskea,  a  sj)ccies  of 
Cereus,  with  a  thick  roundish  stem,  which  forms  a  worthy 
pillar  for  the  rich  head  of  shoots  this  beautiful  wint^r- 
flowering  Cactus  makes  upon  it.  This  stock  should  be  used 
generally  in  England  for  this  purpose.  The  Epiphyllums 
were  tried  upon  Opnntias,  but  without  success,  the  only  kind 
that  would  grow  upon  them  being  £.  Ruckerianum. 

Of  the  public  gardening  at  Rouen,  that  which  pleased  me 
best  was  a  Tcry  small  bit  which  formed  a  setting,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  statue  to  Pierre  Comeille.  It  is  placed  half 
way  over  the  bridge,  where  that  structure  rests  on  the  island 
in  the  Seine.  A  space  on  a  level  with  the  bridge,  like  a 
huge  recess,  is  adorned  with  the  statue.  Around  the  stony 
base  on  which  it  rests  runs  a  border  of  glistening  Irish  Ivy, 
elevated  on  a  little  plateau  above  the  small  lawn.  ^Rie 
grass  is  bordered  by  a  line  of  dwarf  bushy  Roses,  springing 
from  a  band      the  same  ''ould  Iriah^  Ivy;  behind  all 
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there  is  a  belt  of  shrubs,  and  around  all  a  gravel  walk,  the 
little  space  being  kept  private.  There  were  four  large  vases 
in  it,  each  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  the  New  Zealand 
Flax,  but  it  is  possible  they  had  been  placed  here  specially 
for  the  Emperor's  ^-isit.  In  any  case,  this  mere  spot,  half- 
way over  a  bridge,  looked 
one  of  the  sweetest  bits  of 
town  gardening  I  have  seen. 

lu  the  Botauic  Gardens 
at  Rouen  the  first 
encountered  were  some 
those  enormous  and  un- 
meaning masses  of  Cannas, 
Tagetes,  &c.,  which  the 
French  sometimes  make 
even  larger  and  more  hideous 
than  we  do.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  neat  fruit  garden  and 
a  good  specimen  of  what 
they  call  a  school  of  botany 
— i.e.,  an  arrangement  of 
hardy  plants  scientifically 
named  and  arranged.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the 
plants  are  kept  more  dis- 
tinct and  well  named  in 
those  divisions  of  French 
public  gardens  than  is  the 
case  in  Britain,  where  they 
are   too  often  allowed  to 

grow  wild  through  each  Pear  Tree  with  tlic  branches  trained  in 
Other.      Sabal  Adansoni    is      lines  exactly  above  each  other,  ami  all 

tuo  points  united  bjr  grafting. 

placed  in  the  open  air  here 

for  the  summer,  and  seems  a  palm  of  such  rigid  and 
leathery  texture  that  it  should  do  for  general  use  in 
that  way.  The  fruit  garden  contains  a  good  many  of  what 
are  called  model  trees,  and  many  cordons ;  but  on  the  whole, 
while  there  is  much  that  is  curious,  and  this  division  is  well 
kept,  it  really  afibrds  little  instruction.  Specimens  in  the  U 
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form  abound.    The  only  noticeable  feature  was  a  trifiing  one 

^placing  ^^iUow  Avands  in  the  exact  bend  and  direetion  in 
■which  it  is  desired  to  coiidnct  the  chief  branches.  That  ouce 
done,  iittlc  remains  but  to  tie  the  Toung  shoots  in  tlie  desired 
direction.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  had  fallen,  in  consequeiice 
of  the  extreme  heat,  and  of  the  soil  beinjj:  shindy.  There 
was  one  pretty  good  specimen  of  a  winged  p}  raniiil — Le,,  a 
pyramid  having  the  branches  trained  in  fire  vertical  lines, 
and  with  the  jwiuts  united  by  grafting,  as  in  1  ig.  33(1. 

Wide  edgings  of  Ivy  are  used  as  a  margin  to  the  Rose 
bedsj  and  with  a  very  good  effect.  The  rustic  iron  edgingSy 
so  much  used  about  Paris,  arc  also  cm])loyed  here.  Native 
Orchids  are  gro^m  in  the  botanical  division,  nmoug  them 
the  Xdzazd  and  others  that  arc  rare  with  us.    The  common 

and  the  Irish  forms  of  the  Ivy  are  placed 
Fto.  357.  under  exactly  similar  drcninstances,  a  por- 
tion of  each  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
another  being  conducted  np  a  stake.  The 
decided  superiority  of  the  Irish  kind  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  is  not  without 
reason  they  have  selected  it  tat  the  public 
PUuof  n  f  Un  oaidcna  of  Paris.  He  better  Iduda  of 
"figure.  herbaceous  Peonies  were  planted  in  the 
grass  at  about  a  yard  or  so  from  the 
margin  of  tlic  shnd)berirs — a  good  position  for  tlicni, 
and  when  thev  decay  no  Llank  space  is  left.  The  huniy 
Irises  are  grown  in  vases — a  plan  worth  pursuing  where 
early  summer  gardening  is  practised,  but  they  should 
be  in  all  cases  associated  with  antl  s|  riiiging  from  dwarf er 
plants.  The  eontonts  of  the  houses  here  were  perfectly 
miserable.  The  ground  was  almost  covered  in  some  parts 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  cockchafers,  and  along  one  part 
of  the  railroad  near  Rouen  I  noticed  a  wood  nearly  a  mile 
long  quite  stripped  of  leaves  by  this  pest.  Not  long  before, 
I  had  thought,  in  passing  through  a  rich,  green,  and  well* 
wooded  valley,  what  a  transformation  it  would  be  if  we 
oonld  see  the  trees  suddenly  stripped  of  their  summer  tohc& 
and  made  to  stand  bare  as  in  winter ;  and  here  it  was  with 
a  vengeance.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  many 
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great  towering  Lombard/  Poplare,  Oaks,  and  iMi  clies,  were 
stripped  as  bare  as  if  it  had  been  a  December  instead  of 
a  June  monun«^. 

The  new  garden  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  named  after 
Solferino,  is  very  pretty,  the  trees  being  apparently  ^vell 
established^  though  it  has  been  made  only  five  or  six  years. 
This  k  in  c^oiiseqaence  of  the  exoelkat  machinery  for 
.  removing  large  trees  which  is  now  in  use  in  most  large 
Fiendi  towns.  The  garden  is  embellished  by  a  small  pieee 
of  water  and  a  really  well-con  stnicted  seam  of  rockwork. 
A  few  bonlders  peep  from  the  turf  on  one  side  of  the  water>> 
and  on  the  off-side  the  high  rocky  hank  seems  to  have  been 
worn  away  by  time  and  water,  ereiy  trace  of  art  being 
concealed  by  trailing  Ivy  and  Evergreens.  Tlie  beds  of 
Boses  in  this  garden  were  covered  with  green  moss  gathered 
from  neighbonnng  woods.  It  adds  a  good  deal  to  the 
appearance  of  the  beds,  and  by  keeping  them  moist  of 
course  prolongs  and  improves  the  bloom. 

Troves. — This  old  and  interesting  town,  from  which  Troy 
%veiglit  takes  its  name,  is  interesting  to  the  horticulturist 
and  fruit-grower  from  the  Erothers  lialtet  having  extensive 
nui'series  in  and  near  it.  The  home  nurserv,  which  is 
situated  in  the  town,  is  extensive  and  rich  in  advanced  spe- 
cimens of  pyramidal  and  other  Pear  trees.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing, horizontal  cordons  arc  seen  in  large  numbers  running 
along  the  back  of  the  borders  which  margin  the  sides  of 
the  central  walk,  these  borders  being  occupied  by  flowering 
plants.  The  cordons  form  a  neat  finish  at  the  back,  and 
bear  a  plentiful  crop  of  frxut,  though  they  are  not  established 
trees  such  as  one  sees  in  a  private  garden^  but  on  the  other 
hand  suhjeet  to  the  transplantings,  sales,  &c.,  to  which 
nnisery  stock  is  liable*  In  addition  to  those  in  this  position^ 
horizontal  cordons  were  seen  in  many  psrts,  and^  where ' 
established)  bearing  wonderfully  well.  Thus  the  Lady  Apple^ 
well  established  on  the  Boudn  stock,  bore  fruit  almost  as 
thick  as  the  pretty  little  Apples  couid  sit  on  a  cordon  not 
closely  pinched  in ;  but  on  the  Boucin  the  shoots  grew  too 
vigorously,  and  did  not  preserve  that  compact  appearance 
and  habit  which  is  so  desirable  in  these  trees.  If  the  soil  were 
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very  poor  and  light  and  dry,  the  tendency  to  oyer  vigour  would 
be  repressed,  and  the  Doucin  pro\  c  the  most  desirahle  stock. 

AVhat  a  happy  thiug  it  is  that  stocks  which  jxjssess 
such  ailiiiirahk  4Ualitics  are  Icnown  and  cajsily  procured  ! 
Your  soil  is  rich  deep  loam,  wet,  cold,  or  stiff.  Use  the 
French  Paradise,  and  you  obtain  large  and  beautiful  fruit. 
But  plant  the  same  on  a  very  poor,  dry,  luiiigry,  or  cal- 
careous soil,  and  it  is  almost  uf^eless.  But  then  we  have  the 
Dourin,  whicli  suits  tlic  \)oor  soils  to  perfection,  to  tall  back 
upou,  and  thus  the  best  results  may  l>e  produced  on  soils  of 
very  diverse  and  even  very  bad  qualities.  I  mcasared  some 
ef  the  larger  Apples  here,  and  found  tliat  many  were  as 
mach  as  ten>  devenj  and  eleven  and  a  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  though 
they  were  still  green  and  swdling^  and  not  to  be  gathered 
till  October.  Spring  frosts  occur  here  frequently^  and  my 
guide  mentioned  the  absence  of  frost  during  the  month  of 
Hay  of  the  past  year  as  a  veiy  extraordinary  occunenoe. 
Here,  as  in  every  garden,  the  cultivator  remarks,  the  cordons 
*'  are  good  and  take  up  little  space/'  Of  course,  in  a  large 
public  nursery  like  this,  little  lines  of  trees  under  the  eye 
of  numerous  daUy  visitors,  who  may  at  times  buy  such  of 
them  as  they  fancy,  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the  perfect  state 
T  have  seen  them  in  piivait  gardens  :  besides,  a  number  of 
l^iiitls  ,uc  planted,  and  not  those  known  to  be  best  wortli 
growinf:,  and  yet  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
€vstcm  was  lierc  uiibrdcd. 

The  Pear  was  not  ji^rowing  as  a  cordon,  although  the 
Apple  was  so  abundantly  grown  in  tluit  way,  the  Pear  hcin^ 
considered  unsnitahle  ;  and  this  I  am  strongly  mcliued  to 
think  is  the  case,  from  having  observed  the  results  of  nu- 
merous plantations  of  horisontal  cordon  Pears.  1  have, 
however,  known  excellent  crops  to  be  gathered  off  Louise 
Bonne  trained  thus,  and  doubt  not  that  a  small  and  choice 
selection  would  be  worthy  of  plantings  especially  where  tb^ 
could  be  safely  protected  in  spring.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  a  nice  crop  of  Beurre 
Oairgeau  on  a  hedge  fbrmedof  that  variety.  Several  similar 
hedges  are  fonned  beside  it^  and  arranged  rather  dosely 
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together,  so  that  plants  may  be  placed  between  them  for 
the  sake  of  shade.  As  clipped  hedges  of  arbor  vitse  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  f Vance  for  giving  shade  in  summer,  it 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  substitution  of  hedges 
of  good  varieties  of  Pears  would  be  an  improvement.  Of 
course  the  thing  could  be  done  in  England  as  well  as  liere. 
At  first  stakes  arc  used  to  support  the  trees,  and  indeed, 
some  must  be  employed  till  they  have  attained  their  perfect 
development;  but  afterwards,  if  properly  trained,  they  will 
support  each  other  perfectly,  and  they  may  be  pruned  and 
kept  to  look  as  neatly  as  if  aapported  hj  a  costly  trellis. 
Alongside  one  of  the  main  walks  a  young  specimen  of  a 

F10.888. 


Name  fonned  bj  Pesr  Trtn, 


very  carefully  and  neatly  made  curtain  of  this  kind  may  be 
seen.  These  hedges  bear  as  freely  and  well  as  any  other 
form  of  Pear  tree  whatever.  The  Beurre  Clairgeau  line  was 
worked  on  Quince  and  Pear  stocks  alternately.  The  trees 
on  the  Quince  were  little  better  than  dead  ;  those  on  the 
Pear  were  fine,  full  of  fruit,  showing  in  a  marked  manner 
that  the  variety  requires  the  Pear  stock.  There  are  several 
cmions  attempts  at  forming  the  proprietors'  names  with 
trees,  and  away  from  walls  too,  in  this  nursery,  one 
of  which  is  here  figured.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  could 
leam,  no  laige  gardens  devoted  to  fruit  culture  in  the 
nei^^boniliood,  but  multitudes  of  small  proprietors,  with 
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Mode  of  indurinj;  a  starved  Pear  on  the 
Quince  St(>ck  t<»  omit  its  own  roots.  J{, 
Outline  of  mound  of  earth. 


specimens  of  good  varieties  in  their  gardens :  many  of 
these  send  their  surplus  fruit  to  market^  and  the  same  is  the 
case  over  a  large  part  of  France. 

If  the  Pear  grafted  on  the  Quince  is  planted  in  ground  drv- 

and  not  fertile,  the  tree 
pushes  with  little  vigour 
and  often  makes  hardlv 
any  progress.  It  is  apt  to 
carry  when  verj'  young  a 
superabundant  quantity 
of  fruit  which  soon  ex- 
hausts it,  and  it  wili  live 
but  few  vears.  This  im- 
poverishment  may  be  pre- 
vented by  "  liberating  " 
the  tree  and  by  causing  it 
to  grow  on  it^  own  roots 
— a  practice  much  recom- 
mended by  M.  Baltet.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — In  spring 
from  three  to  six  vertical  incisions  are  made  a  little  alx)ve 
the  junction  of  scion  and  stock,  as  herein  represented,  and 
about  an  inch  or  so  long,  and  deep  enough  to  slightly 
penetrate  beyond  the  bark  and  slightly  into  the  wood  of 
the  tree.  Afterwards  a 
little  heap  of  light  and  Fio.  360. 

rich  soil  is  raised  around 
the  stem  sufficieutlv  to 
cover  up  the  incisions. 
It  is  then  made  pretty 
firm  and  covered  with 
a  couple  of  inches  of 
old  dung,  so  as  to 
preserve  it  from  getting 
dried  up  by  very  warm 
weather.       Roots  will 

(juickly  descend,  and  the  tree  will  soon  attain  fresh  vigour 
on  its  own  roots,  and  become  quite  independent  of  the 
Quince.  The  old  root  and  its  influences  will  disappear  in 
course  of  time.    As  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  is  usually 


Kesult  of  the  operation. 
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placed  a  little  above  the  surfacej  and  as  tlie  new  crop  of 
roots  given  off  by  the  Pear  will  enter  the  ground  from  this 
positioDj  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  surface  must  he 
finally  raised  towards  the  base  of  the  tree  by  means  of 
snitable  torj^  loam^  so  as  to  encourage  the  new  roots. 
CSonsideiing  the  inconsiderate  way  that  the  Quince  has 
been  recommended  for  all  soils^  this  mode  shouhl  prove 
useful. 

In  another  part  of  the  town  the  Ecole  Normale  of  the 
•department  has  a  garden  behind  it  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  pupils  fruit  culture.  Here  double  or  super- 
imposed cordons  of  the  Lady  Apj)Ic  bore  fniit  in  great 
abundance.  The  walls  were  made  of  tlic  dried  stLius  of  tlic 
common  Reed,  nailed  between  rougli  and  clieuj;  wooden 
framework,  the  mass  of  stems  being  about  two  inches  tliirk. 
A  flat  board  nailed  along  the  top  at  about  seven  feet  from 
tlie  ^rrjiiTul,  allunlcd  about  eifirht  inelios  of  coping.  The  wall 
of  the  school  for  about  four  feet  from  the  Lnound  was  very 
neatly  covered  witli  dwarf  Peach  trees  whicli  bore  a  fair 
■crop,  and  neatly  covered  a  space  generally  left  naked. 

Boueq-la-Beine. — The  very  extensive  nurseries  of  Jamiu 
and  Dorand  in  this  neighbourhood  are  full  of  interest  to 
the  fruit-grower.  In  addition  to  the  nursery  proper  there 
are  two  fruit  gardens — one  belonging  to  M.  Purand  and 
the  other  to  M.  Janun,  both  recently  formed,  and  likely  to 
prove  of  much  interest  to  the  fruit-grower  by  and  by. 
Many  French  nurserymen  have  in  addition  to  the 
ground  devoted  to  the  xaising  and  training  of  young 
trees  a  private  garden  or  "  school  of  fruit  culture,  in 
which  the  various  kinds  may  be  seen  in  a  developed 
state.  The  garden  recently  established  by  M.  F.  Jamin 
has  been  well  walled  in,  the  walls  of  stone  having  a 
•coping  of  overlapping  tiles,  which  project  about  nine 
inches.  This  is^  perhaps,  as  cheap  and  good  a  coping 
as  any  in  use,  and  its  effect  is  neat,  much  more  so  than 
that  of  other  tile  copings  employed  here.  The  walls  are 
all  wired  closely  and  effectively  with  the  galvanized  wire 
and  the  raidisseur.  The  walls  with  the  warmest  and  best 
aspects  are  planted  with  Peaches  and  winter  Pears,  and 
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herein  is  an  instructive  Icsaon.  While  oontinnally  talk* 
ing  of  the  fine  climate  of  France,  we  have  been  going  on  far 
yean  taking  little  interest  in  waU  Pear  calture^  hut  plantinf^ 
pyramids  everywhere,  and  thos  we  have  practically  oome 
to  he  without  a  stock  of  the  finer  winter  Pean,  and  com- 
pelled to  import  enormous  quantities  of  them  finom  France 
at  high  prices. 

Here  I  found  a  most  experienced  fruit-growv  —  one 
who  has  also  lived  in  good  fruit-growing  estaUishmenta  in 

England — who  said  emphatically  that  it  is  absolutely  useless 
lo  attempt  the  culture  of  the  finer  winter  Pears,  the  most 
vahiablc  of  all,  away  from  walls,  and  that  it  is  ucccs- 
sary  to  place  snch  kinds  as  the  Kastcr  Beiirre  agaiust 
well-coi>e(l  walU  Avith  a  southern  exposure,  the  soil  being 
of  the  finest  description  and  tlie  climate  that  of  Paris.  Of 
course  he  couJd  crrow  sonic  of  them  in  the  open,  but 
tlien  tin  y  would  l)f  uncertain  and  worthless ;  and  he  gives 
an  instance — Bcurre  Kance,  which  is  first-rate  against 
walls.  The  coUection  of  winter  Pears  had  only  been  planted 
a  short  time>  and  yet  the  crop  was  very  good,  every 
young  tree  bearing  as  much  as  one  could  desire  to  see 
upon  it.  It  is  finally  intended  that  these  Pear  trees  shall 
assume  the  form  known  as  the  Palmette  Verrier ;  hat  at 
present  the  branches  are  trained  diagonally — another  in- 
stance of  the  excellent  practice  €£  allowing  branches  that 
are  finally  to  assume  the  horisontal  position  to  grow  first 
in  an  ascending  direction^  so  that  they  may  he  fumiahed 
and  Ibrmed  with  less  trouble  and  in  a  shorter  time«  the  sap 
rising  much  more  fireely  and  naturally  in  young  hrancfaea 
that  ascend  obliquely  than  when  they  run  in  an  exactly 
horizontal  direction.  When  the  outer  ones  are  long  and 
old  enough  to  form  the  bcnd,'and  have  their  points  directed 
towards  the  to])  of  the  wall,  then  the  current  of  sap  is 
drawn  through  as  well  as  could  he  desired,  ikurre  Diel 
is  also  planted  against  walls  here — not  thui  it  may  not  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  but  its  flowers  are  very  iiahlc  to 
he  injured  by  frost  in  springs  and  therefore  it  is  placed  on 
a  wall  to  secure  a  crop. 

The  mode  of  filing  the  horizontal  cordon  here  is  the 
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most  pemaneiit  if  not  the  cheapest  I  liave  seen.  Figaie 
155^  p.  354,  renders  a  description  unnecessaiy.  Se?enl 
hnndnd  feet  of  vire  may  be  placed  between  two  of  these 
supports  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  nothing  can  look 
neater.  The  appearance  of  the  horizontal  cordon  is  very 
much  improved  by  this  mode  of  arranging  it,  which  is 
to  be  preferred  to  tliat,  of  using  wooden  posts.  The 
tramcr  remarked  that  any  required  length  of  wire 
might  be  suppurtcd  between  two  of  theae  su {sports, 
"even  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet."  For  short 
distances  it  would  not  be  necessaiy  to  have  such  strong 
supports. 

In  this  same  garden  the  plan  of  adopting  three  rising 
shoota  from  one  base,  instead  of  the  cordon  system,  has 
been  carried  oat.  It  is  applied  to  the  Apricot  and  the 
Peach,  one  kind  being  worked  on  each  ascending  branchy 
and  three  kinds  borne  hj  one  root.  There  was  no  indica* 
tion  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  trios  thus 
nnited  not  to  grow  agreeably  together;  indeed,  they  were 
as  eqnally  balanced  and  healthy  as  coold  be  wished. 
"Where  it  is  desired^  by  nurserymen  or  private  growers, 
to  have  a  goodly  number  of  varieties  m  a  restricted 
space,  tins  is  proved  here  to  be  the  best  pbn  of  all. 
Western  and  sonthem  walls  require  more  protection 
and  wider  copings  than  those  with  northern  and  eastern 
aspects,  the  abundant  rains  being  more  dreaded  than 
the  frost,  and  the  western  walls  here  have  several  inches 
more  coping  than  the  eastern.  It  seems  odd  that  culti- 
vators living  in  sueli  a  perfect  climate  sliould  take  more 
precautions  against  cold  rains  than  we  du  in  these  watery 
islands  ! 

M.  Dnrand's  garden  contains  a  collection  of  the  choicest 
grapes  grown  in  France,  and  though  quite  recently  formed, 
already  contains  promising  trees  of  maTiy  kinds.  This 
plan  of  devoting  a  special  garden  to  iuUy  formed  fruit 
trees  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  nurserymen.  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  M.  Durand  for  valuable  assistance 
in  seeing  the  gardens  of  the  neighbourhood — ^those  below 
groond  aa  well  as  on  the  surface — for  we  descended  to* 
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Plan  of  Fruit  Garden  for  the  North  of  France,  dcsignetl  bj  M.  J.  Durand 

of  IJoarg-la-Reine,  150  yards  long  and  80  broad. 
REFERCNCEa  TO  Plan. — A,  Cistems  for  water  supply.    B,  Soutli  wall  with 
Peach  trees  trained  in  the  fan,  pulmette,  and  candelaorum  forms.    C,  Espaliers 
of  Pears  in  the  polmette  form,  the  trees  at  eighteen  feet  apart.    1),  Lines  of 
Apples  trained  as  horizontal  cordons,  planted  twelve  feet  asunder  and  a  few  inches 
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Fcur  Trco  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,      AI.  Croax,  of  Sccaux. 
All  the  points  of  the  branches  have  been  united  bj  grafting. 

On  mentioning  to  M.  Durand  my  wish  to  have  a  plan  of 
what  he  would  consider  a  good  example  of  a  fruit  gar- 

withln  the  margin  of  the  beds.  E,  Pear  trees  in  the  columnar  form,  planted 
at  ten  fcot  apart.  F,  North  wall  with  Cherry  trees,  planted  at  aboat  sixteen  feet 
apart.  G,  Itush  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  planted  at  six  feet  apart.  H, 
F>a8t  wall  with  winter  Pears  such  as  Easter  Beurre,  Crassane,  and  8t.  Germain. 
I,  South  wall  of  Peach  trees  with  five  erect  branches,  planted  eight  feet  asunder. 
.T,  North  wall  with  Cherries  in  the  palmetto  form,  planted  about  sixteen  feet 
apart.  K,  West  wall  of  summer  and  autumn  Pears.  L  L,  Interior  walls  of  tho 
garden.  M.  Pyramidal  Pears  planted  at  twenty  feet  apart.  N,  East  wall  with 
Apricots — horizontally  trained  trees  planted  twenty  feet  apart.  O,  West  wall 
with  Plums,  planted  at  twenty  feet  apart.  P,  Gooseberries.  Q,  Currants.  R, 
Kaspbcrries.  S,  Boundary  trellis,  wnich  may  be  covered  with  Vines,  or  Pears 
if  in  a  cold  climate. 
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den  in  Northern  France,  lie  was  so  good  as  to  design 
one  specially  for  me^  and  I  have  much  pleaauie  in  giving^ 
it  here. 

ScEAUx. — In  the  same  neighhourhood  are  nurseries  be- 
longing to  M.  Croux,  and  a  very  good  school  of  fruit  culture 
apart  £rom  the  large  home  nunery.  It  is  nearly  two  acres 
and  a  half  in  extent,  and  established  about  six  years. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  trained  into  yerj  corioos  fonns.  Hie 
cordons  here  have  grown  too  stronglyi  and  every  second 
stem  is  severed.  They  had  of  course  been  previously  firmly 
grafted  one  to  the  other.  Cydonia  sinensis  against  walla 
has  fruit  a  foot  long  in  fiivourable  seasons,  bat  is  simply  a 
curiosity.  Several  kinds  of  Bibes,  including  the  gooae- 
berry,  are  grafted  on  the  red  currant,  and  there  are  vaiious 
other  curiosities.  The  remarkable-looking  specimen  of 
training  seen  in  the  preceding  illustration  was  sliown  by 
M.  Croux  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  there 
much  admired.  The  plant  nurseries  of  MM.  Thibaut 
and  Kctclccr  in  the  same  neighbourhood  arc  well  worth 
seeing. 

CuATiLLONi  FoNTENAY  Aux  RosEs. — Visitors  to  Boiirg- 

la-Rcine  or  Sceaiix  mav  on  tlic  same  dav 
Fio.  863.  conveniently  visit  the  garden  of  M. 

Chardon  in  this  village.  The  owuer  is 
an  amateur,  and  has  a  most  intcrcstins: 
little  ganlen  of  fruit  trees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  common  and  well-known 
forms,  he  has  many  specimens  trained 
over  walks  and  bowers,  and  altogether 
the  garden  is  well  worth  a  call  fr 
anybody  vinting  Psris  who  wishes  to 
see  what  may  be  done  with  fruit  trees 
by  an  amateur  in  his  spare  hours. 
_  „.  ,     SuisNM  (Brie-Comte-Bobert).— The 

TreJlif  over  walk  covered  .^•M-i^i.^i-  * 

with  Pear  Trees.      nurseiy  of  M.  Cochct  here  IS  an  mte- 

resting  one  for  the  fruit-grower,  and 
the  owner  is  a  very  popular  horticnlturist  Apples,  on  the 
horiaontal  cordon  system^  are  planted  here  in  lu^  numbers. 
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in  plaoes  where  before  Ohiej  used  to  have  high  box  edgings. 
They  were  amoDg  the  best  oordont  I  have 
seen  in  France,  some  bearing  as  much  iruit 

as  they  seemed  able  to  properly  dcvelope ;  yet 
M.  Cochct  considered  it  a  very  thin  crop,  and 
said  they  frequently  have  them  almost  as  thick 
as  they  can  stand  along  the  line.    This  was 


Fio.  364. 


Pear  Tra«  with  borimila]  bmnelMt,  iMoomfaig  tliorter 

towards  the  apox  of  the  tree,  and  supported  by  slender 
galvanized  wires  •tntcbcd  from  a  stake  at  back  of  the 
tvMto  pegs  or  tlOMS  in  the  gruand. 


Mode  of  support- 
ing stake  for  trees 
trained  as  shown 
in  the  pnoeding 
figure. 

the  eue  in  1867.  Several  walks  are  margined  here  with 
two  instead  of  one  line  of  cordons,  the  inner  line  being 

about  three  inches  higher  than  the 
outer  one.  Of  course  many  varia- 
tions may  be  made  thus,  but  I  have 
as  yet  seen  nothing  to  alter  my 
opinion  that  the  single  line,  well 
conducted  and  rather  freely  deve- 
loped, is  the  best  of  all,  thoueh 
.1  '4,-  J     •       Stakae  for  fiung  the  witM 

there  are  many  positions  and  cur-       dim  in  ng  SM. 


F10.S66. 
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curastances  in  which  two  lines,  superimposed  cordons  or  other 
modifications,  will  prove  desirable,    ^l.  Cochet  has  planted 

almost  every  good 
variety  of  apple  on 
this  principle,  and 
finds  thcv  all  do 
well  on  it.  All  are 
grafted  on  the  true 
or  French  Paradise 
stock.  Some  of 
his  fruit  from  three 
year  old  plants  m  as 
remarkably  fine, 
and  nothing  could 
look  prettier  than 
the  handsome  apples 
along  the  side  of 
the  walks.  Of 
course  a  much  more 
and  better 


regular 


Fio.  368. 


Plan  of  Espalier  iu  pre- 
ceding figure  at  comer 
of  line. 


effect  could  be  obtained  by  lines  of  one  kind  only,  and  the 
training  and  pruning  of  them  also  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
performed  in  the  best  manner.    In  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
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garden  there  was  abundant  evidence  iLut  the  horizontal 
cordon  for  Apples  is  the  best  improvement  effected  in  open- 
air  fruit  culture  for  years. 

A   line    of   Pears  -^./^^^^Af^; 
trained  thus  may  also 
be  seen,  but  it  is  a 
failure,  although  there 
was  a  fine  crop  hang- 
ing on  one  specimen 
of  the  Belle  Angcvine. 
When  grown  in  this 
way  the  Pear  usually 
manifests  a  disposition 
to  shoot  up    "  gour- 
mands," or  shoots  very 
like  those  of  Willows, 
from  the  bend.  On 
walls  where  the  sap 
has  room  to  spread, 
this  inconvenience  is 
of  course  not  present. 
The  young  Pear  and 
other   trees  here  in 
preparation    for  wall 
and    espalier  culture 
are  beautifully  trained 
in  line  by  means  of 
tightly  strained  galva- 
nized wires.    By  this 
means  trees  fit  to  place 
against   walls  imme- 
diately, and  without  a 
leaf  or  shoot  out  of 
place,  may  be  picked 
out  at  any  time.  A 
good  many  handsome 

Palmette  and  other  trees  are  to  be  seen,  but  particu- 
larly remarkable  are  those  trained  "  en  fuseau,"  or  in  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  coliminar  form.    This  is  simply  a 
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tree  trained  to  a  single  stem,  or  a  vertical  cordon,  the  top 
being  allowed  to  grow  as  high  as  it  likes,  and  thus  close 
columns  of  leaves  and  fruits  are  formed  as  much  as  fifteen 
feet  high.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fine  condition  of  many 
of  these  trees,  perfectly  laden  from  top  to  bottom  in  many 
cases,  and  in  many  more  bending  arched  to  the  ground  with 
the  weight  of  their  fruit.  They  were  not  staked,  but  when 
they  are  grown  in  a  regular  fruit  garden  it  is  the  custom  to 
securely  connect  them  near  the  top  by  a  line  of  wire,  so  that 
they  cannot  bend  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Their 
advantages  are  that  fruit  and  leaves  enjoy  abundance  of  sun 
and  air.    The  fruit  is  said  to  be  better  flavoured  than  from 

Fio.  370. 


Portion  of  Sclf-supp^niing  espalier  of  Pear  Tree»,  formed  of  horizontal  and  rerti- 
cally  trained  trees,  the  |K)int8  of  the  horizontally  trained  tree  gtalted  bj 
approach  to  the  outer  brancheH  onlj  of  the  rertical  ones. 

the  Pyramid  tree,  in  which  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of 
shade,  while  they  are  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  forms  to 
conduct,  and  a  great  many  kinds  may  be  grown  on  a  small 
space.  Their  drawback  appears  to  be  the  great  height  to 
which  they  attain ;  pruning,  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
are  not  so  facile  as  is  desirable. 

In  many  French  gardens  a  peculiarly  simple  and  neat  way  of 
training  espalier  Pear  trees  may  be  seen  (see  Figs,  on  p.  629), 
and  there  were  good  examples  both  here  and  in  the  next  place 
described.  It  consists  of  a  stout  stake  for  the  main  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  of  wires  running  from  this  to  stones  or  pegs 
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bmied  in  the  groimd.  That  the  roots  of  the  tree  may  not 
be  hurt  by  a  laige  stake,  this  is  sometimes  supported  by 
the  stem,  as  shown  by  Fig.  365.  Besides,  the  support  for 
the  wires  and  younger  branches  is  only  required  towards 
the  top  of  tree;  hence  another  reason  for  not  fixing  the 
stake  in  the  ground.  It  is  quite  easy  to  project  little 
stakes  from  the  stouter  parts  to  the  young  growing  l)ranch- 
lets  of  the  tree,  and  thus  keep  the  points  perfectly  trained 
in  the  desired  direction.  On  the  first  of  November  every 
year,  M.  Forest,  one  of  the  many  professors  of  fruit  culture 
in  Paris,  and  a  very  popular  and  excellent  one,  gives  and 
illustrates  here  a  lecture,  which  is  attended  by  from  three 


FiQ.  371.  Fio.  372. 


Xqialiers  of  Pear  Trees  with  tlie  branches  grafted  bjr  approach. 


to  four  hundred  gardeners  from  various  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  may  add  that  about  here  the  best  workmen 
arc  paid  3f.  75c.  a  day ;  others  less  skilled  or  less  able  re- 
ceive a  franc  or  so  less. 

Brunoy  (Seine  et  Marne). — Tlicre  is  here  a  very  re- 
markable fruit  ganlen  belonging  to  an  amateur,  M.  Nallct — 
a  garden  which  will  repay  a  visit  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Brunoy  station,  passed 
on  the  way  to  Fontainebleau,  and  within  an  easy  distance 
of  Paris.  It  is  an  oblong  piece  of  ground,  walled  in  and 
with  a  straight  walk  through  the  centre,  bordered  by  two 
lines  of  handsome  pyramidal  trees,  cut  off  from  the  walk  by 
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long  horiiontal  cordonsj  lines  of  tall  trellis-woik  numing 
at  nght  angles  with  the  main  walk^  and  aooommodating  an 
infinite  variety  oi  trees  many  Cmcifiil,  and  many  of  the 
best  and  most  nsefiil  forms.  Nmnben  of  horiaontal 
cordons  were  in  hot  bearing,  but  the  proprietor  complained 
that  the  crop  was  one  of  the  worst  he  ever  had.  He 
considered  that,  taking  bad  years  with  good,  an  average 
of  ten  fruit  per  yard  run  of  each  line  might  be  cal- 
culated upon.  Tlie  eordons  arc  never  protected,  and,  here 
as  elsewhere,  furnish  numerous  ])hices  almost  useless,  and 
wliich  would  otherwise  not   be  occupied   at   all.    It  is 

utterly  impossible  to  give  the 
reader   an   idea   of    the  varictv 

• 

of  form  to  be  seen  in  the  fniit 
trees,  therefore  wc  >nll  confine 
ourselves  to  the  most  remarkable. 
The  garden  offers  recreation 
to  its  amiable  owner,  and  he^ 
while  not  neglecting  the  very 
best  forms,  also  amnses  liitnarff 
occasionally  by  transfonning  one 
or  more  trees  into  the  monogram 
of  his  wife's  name  and  his  own. 
The  columnar  form  elsewhere 
figored  is  very  well  developed  here, 
some  of  the  specimens  approaching 
eighteen  feet  in  height.  They 
are  legolariy  staked,  and  high 
A  Pear  Tree  from  haodsoiDoEfr  lines  of  wne  connect  them  by 

piuier  trained  to  foiiD  the  luune  .1  1  /i 

NALLET.  the  tops,  so  that  they  arc  held 

firmly  together. 

Numerous  Palmettc  trees  occur  here,  and  it  is  noticeable 

that  the  lines  whieli  the  trees  arc  to  follow  are  laid  down 

at  first  with  willow  or  other  slender  flexible  rods.    A  Plum 

tree,  trained  as  a  Palmette  Verricr,  was  very  ornamental, 

the  lines  of  fruit  darkening  the  long,  neatly  guided  branches. 

Nearly  1000  lbs.  of  galvanized  wire  have  been  used  in 

this  garden.    Curtains  of  Fear  and  other  trees,  trained  on 

slender  trellises  of  this  wire,  are  vciy  well  formed.  The 
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Peach  is  grown  to  some  extent  against  the  walls,  and  success- 
fully, some  of  the  trees  looking  almost  as  well  as  those  at 
Montrenil,  though  the  walls  are  not  so  high.  A  large 
portion  of  the  wall  space  is  devoted  to  oblique  cordons  of  the 
Easter  Beurre,  and  these  were  in  excellent  bearing ;  they  had 
been  planted  six  yeaxs^  were  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  bore 
from  ten  to  fifteen  fruit  each.  Planted  at  twenty  inches 
apart,  and  confined  to  one  stem,  which  is  never  cut  back 
at  the  point  if  the  wood  be  ripe,  they  soon  cover  the  wall, 
andj  the  good  fruit  of  this  variety  fetching  a  high  price,  a 
quick  return  is  aflforded  by  the 
trees.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  best  phase  of  the  cordon 
system  against  walls,  and,  as  the 
same  plan  has  been  canned  out  on 
all  the  walls  of  the  new  fruit  garden 
of  the  municipality  of  Fazis  in  the 
Boia  de  Yincennes,  there  must  be 
some  good  reasons  in  its  frtvoor. 
Several  small  walled  gardens  arc 
being  made  in  connexion  with  the 
chief  one  of  ^I.  Nallct,  and  here 
again  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wall  surface  is  devoted  to  Easter 
Beurre,  the  plantations  being  one 
and  two  years  old.  Six  years  ago, 
the  first  trees  in  the  garden  were 
planted,  and  I  doubt  much  if  any 
fruit  gurden  in  existence  better  illustrates  what  may  be  done 
with  good  management  in  a  short  time. 

Tlie  practice  of  grafting  by  approach  the  branches  of 
the  Pear  trees  is  extensively  employed  here,  as  shown  in 
Kgs.  870,  371,  and  372.  The  figures  will  better  explain 
the  mode  of  training  and  the  aspect  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden  than  any  description.  I  am  mudi  indebted  to 
M.  Nallet  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  accurate  sketches 
of  some  of  his  most  remarkable  trees. 

A  distinct  and  apparently  usefrd  form  of  tree  I  met  with 
here  for  the  first  time.   It  ii  called  the  crindine  farm,  and 
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trained  in  the 
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it  made  by  taking  eight  branches  firam  the  base  of  the  tree, 
and  bringing  them  oatside  m  cncalar  hoop,  allowing  one 
main  stem  to  ascend  erect.  The  branches,  aflcr  Rowing  a 
litUe  above  the  hoop^  which  gives  a  desirable  uniformity  to 

the  base,  ascend  at  regular  inter- 
▼ahl  to  the  top,  where  they  arc 
neatlv  united  to  the  erect  shoot. 
The  figures  will  explain  this  form, 
but  the  stake  in  Fig.  375  has  been 
made  much  too  large  by  the  en- 
graver. It  should  be  of  iron.  This 
figure  is  in  other  respecta  a  good 
representation  of  a  handsome  speci- 
men in  M.  Nallet's  garden.  Each 
branch  being  kept  distinct^  and  the 
tree  being  well  opened  up  hj  tUa 
system,  the'  effect  was  Teiy  good 
indeed,  and  the  crops  too,  con- 
sidering that  th^  were  a  fiulnre 


i 


Bear  IVae  in  CrinoHiia  ftcm, 

HATente«n  feet  high  aad  rix 
leei  in  duuneter. 


PhD 


Tnt,  abown  in  Fig.  S7& 


throDghoot  France  daring  the  past  year.  A  specimen  of  the 
Dnchesse  d'Angouldme  trained  thus  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  looking  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  The  method  has  more 
advantages  than  would  appear  at  first  sight — the  long  fruit- 
ing branches  being  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light 
from  bottom  to  top,  the  branches  being  held  firm,  and  the 
tree  being  altogether  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
pyramid  for  important  positions  in  gardens. 
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ABYSSINIAN  Muaa,  ^  M 
Acacia  lophantha,  IM 
AcanUliu  latifoliag.  96^  2IQ 
Agare  americana,  187 
AiUntus  glandulosa,  »  raloable  tovn 

tree,  171 
Andropogon  aqoAmffiam,  212 
Angers,  Slfl 

Apartracnta,  plant  decoration  of,  2^ 

Apple,  the,  as  a  cordoo,  328 

Apples,  selectioa  of  the  finer  kinda  for 

growing  on  the  cordon  system, 
Aralia  edulis,  212 
japonica,  213 

i»    papyrifera,  l&I 

»»    papyrifera  stored  in  cayes  ander 

the  Jardln  Pleuri^te,  liLl 
Alalia  Sieboldi,  2U 
spinosa,  212. 
Argenteail,  asparagas  cultare  at,  501 
Aitidioke  (Cynara  Scolyraus)  as  a  fine- 

leaved  plant,  fi5 
Artichokes,  varietiea  of,  used  in  Paris, 

Amndo  eonspieaa,  21£ 
„     Donas,  m. 

„     Terateolor,  211 
Aspjiragiis  culture,  501 
Asparagus,  mode  of  forcing,  512 
Asph&lte,  preparation  of,  IM 
^  roads, 

used  for  the  footways  of  the 
BonleTarda.  IM 
Asplenium  nidus-avis,  189 
Avenoe  de  I'Empereur,  121 
,,     „  rimpenitrice,  124 
,,     dec  Champs  Elys^es,  3 


BAifBOOS,  hardy,  141^  215 
Bamhasa  vtridis-<:Iauceflcens,  21It 
Barbe  de  Ciipucin,  499 
Barometer  employ<^  by  market  gar 

den  era  of  Paris,  470 
Bas&in  de  Latone  at  Versailles,  249 
Neptnne,  2iZ 


Bathing,  IM 

Bedding  plants,  excellent  houses  for,  in 

Jardiu  Fleuriste,  148 
Beauty  of  form  a  want  in  oar  conxer- 

▼atones,  2fl2 

Binette,  the, 

Bird  feeding  in  theTuileries  gardens,  Ifi 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  LS 

,,    Vincennes,  M 
Borders  in  front  of  fruit  walls  planted 

with  cordons,  3iL5 
Bosquet  des  Baios  d*Apollon  at  Ver- 

saillea,  247 
Bosqnet  du  Roi  at  Versailles,  245 
Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  122 
Boulevards,  arebitectare  of,  113 
„        origin  of  the,  llfl 
, ,        road  way  s  and  footpaths  of, 

120.  129 
Boulevards,  the,  112 

„        „    under  Louis  XIV.,  12fi 

Boarg-la- Heine,  223 

Bracket,  galvanised  iron,  for  support- 
ing temporary  coping,  i2& 

BrefBt,  Messrs.  E.,  and  Co ,  599 

Britons,  intelligent,  their  keen  appre- 
ciation of  a  well-ordered  city  helps  to 
pay  for  improvemeDfcs  in  Pjiris,  IM 

Brown,  Messrs.  J.  B.,  and  Co.,  59& 

Brunoy,  6i3 

Bur  reed,  the,  531 

pAFfe,  stalls,  &c,  in  public  gar- 

\J  (lens,  4 

Caladium  bataviense,  5& 

„      esculentum,  5G^  IM 
Oannas,  how  they  are  stored  in  the 

Jardin  Flcurigtc,  IM 
Canna«,  the,  101 

Calville  Blanc  apple,  bow  io  grow  it  to 
perfection  in  this  country,  MI 

Calville  Blano  apple,  mode  of  growing 
it  at  Montreuil,  441 

Cardoon,  the,  best  sorts  grown  in 
France,  51& 
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CardooD,  tbe,  cnltore  of,  f?2'2 

Carrot,  small,  of  the  Paris  market, 

calturc  of,  52Q 
Cataoimbs,  the,  111 
Cancaimier,  M.,  his  establishment  for  \ 

forcing  fisparag^us,  ^lA  ', 
Cauliflawer,  kinda  gruwa  round  Paris, 

fiia 

Cauliflower,  forcing  of  the,  filli 
Caveii  fur  storiiig  plants  under  the 
Jardin  Fleuriste,  151 

Caves,  mushroom,  il2 
Ceutaurea  babylonica,  217 
C«'rcifl  australis,  36 
Chairs,  garden,  fi^l.l 
Chamaeropa  excel  sa,  219 
CliAmpi^ionnistes,  471 
Cliiimps  Elystea,  1 

Change,  neceHsity  for  a  radical  one  in 

our  city  improvements,  Ufi 
Chasselafl  grape,  long  wall  of,  at  Fon* 

taineblcau,  2A2 
Cbatillon,  fi2S 

Chevallier,   M.,  his  garden  at  Hon- 

trenil,  115 
Chicory,  improved  variety  of,  517 
Chloride  of  calcium,  use  of,  in  fruit 

room,  Sfifi 
Church  gardens  and  cemeteries,  IM. 
City  graveyards,  gardening  in,  106 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  LL2 
Clunatea  of  rarls  and  London  compared, 

Climl^^rs  trained  up  tbe  stems  of  trees. 

Clipping  trees  a  barbarism,  2^ 
Cloche,  its  use  in  lettuce  culture,  420. 
„     the,  LM 

„    where  to  obtain,  I 

Cockchafer,  ravages  of,  filS 
Colonnade,  the,  at  Versailles,  2i& 
Columnar  training,  2fil 
Concert  of  the  Clianips  Klysoes, 
Conservatory  in  Jardiu  d'AccUmatation, 
3^ 

Conserratories,   wooden  shading  for, 

ConMenaiories,  frequently  unsatisfac- 
tory, both  as  regards  contents  and  • 
design,  '2Mi 

Contrast  between  the  keeping  of  the  , 
grass  in  the  parks  of  Paris  and 
London,  S7 

Copper  beech,  the,  unwisely  recom- 
mended for  town  planting,  117 

Cordon,  horizontal,  advantages  of,  f?50 
„     motle  of  supporting  the  hori- 
zontal, SM 

Cordon,  mode  of  supporting  the  hori- 
zontal, 351 


Cordons,  Mr.  Jamcj>  Barnes,  of  Bicton, 
on,  351 

Cordons,  Mr.  J.  A.  Watson  on,  S52 
Cordon,  pinching   the  shoots  of  the 

horizontal,  Sil 
Cordon,  management  of  the,  3^ 
I,     spiral,  the,  LiM 
,,     syltem,  how  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoriHly  adopted  on  fruit- waU  bor- 
ders, 

Cordon  system,  objections  to,  answered, 

3ia 

Cordon  system  of  fruit  growing, 
„     what  is  it  ?  3fU 

Cordons,  grafting  to  unite,  542,  ^13 

more  than  five  miles  of,  in 
Imperial  Gardens  at  Versailles,  i22 

C.m  SAlad,  IM 
Courteliere,  251 

Courtois- Gerard  and  Pavard,  MM.,  51  fi 
Covent  Gardeo,  5AQ 

Crambe  cordifoHa,  220 
Crinoline  form,  a  goad  one  for  the 
Pear, 

Crowded  streets  and  bad  arT?»ngemerits 
not  confined  to  the  central  parts  of 
London,  117 

Coeomis  j^erennis,  220 

Cu9outa&,  the,  in  Jardin des  Plantes^  72 

Cyrtanthera  carnca,  96 


DATISCA  eannabina,  22Q 
Deciduous  trees,  reisons  why  they 
succeed  in  citie^  liU 
Deciduous  trees,  Uie  best  for  London, 

IM 
Dijon, 

Dimorphanthns  manchurieus,  142 
Doncin  stock,  322 

,,       „     description  of,  3^ 
Dracaenas  for  room  decoration,  205. 2Zii 
„      the,  m 


EASTEC  Bcurri  pear,  double  grafting 
of,  iM 

Easter  Benrr£  pear  grown  on  walls  in 

France,  ^22 
Echeveria  metallica,  1  Oft 
Edgings  for  i^arka,  public  gardens,  ic., 

Edgings  of  ivy.  bow  to  make,  •'^tf> 
Elm,  large-  leaved  Weeping,  a  iue  town 

trae,  m 
Elm,  the,  vis  a  city  tree,  1^0 
Klymus  arenariua,  221 
Endives,  used  in  j^aria,  best  kinds  of. 

517 

English  cemeteries,  IQZ 
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Brythriiias,  51 

Espaliers  in  the  Imperial  Cardeos  at 

Versailles,  425 
E<7palier8,  protection  for,  SS2 
„       ielf-supporting,  333 
„       mode  of  protecting,  430 
l^vergreen  trees  that  flourish  Id  cities, 

m 

Erergreen  inea  and  shrubs  destroyed 
by  London  smut,  131 

FAN  palms,  old  Bpeciraena  of,  in 
JarUin  deii  Plontes,  ZL 
Ferdinanda  eminens,  ISO. 
Ferulas,  the,  221 
Fete  of  the  gardeners,  21 
Picas  elastica,  Ififi 

Fig  culture  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pariii, 

Fig  trees  buried  in  the  earth  to  pre- 

aen-e  them  from  frost,  3li5.  099 
Fig  treea  planted  on  alopijig  ground, 

m 

Floating  baths  on  the  Seine, 
Funtaiuebleau,    and     the  Qladiolus 

grounds  of  M.  Souchet,  251 
Forcing,  frames  for,  £M 
Formal  margins  to  clamps  in  bad 

taste.  61 

Fountain.H,  large  ones  at  Versailles  and 

at  the  Crystal  Palace,  hideous,  240 
French  apples,  high  price  of,  in  London 

fruit  ihoiKH, 
French  writer,  a,  on  the  squares  of 

Paris  and  Loudon,  && 
Pripillon,  moshroom  culture  at,  477 
Fruit  branches,  the  line^  they  are  to 

follow  first  marked  on  the  walls,  444 
Fruit  bndK,  grafting  of,  on  bare  spaces, 

Fruit  culture :  how  are  we  to  improve  ? 

m 

Fruit  eultnre,  list  of  panlens  where  it 

may  be  siieD,  542 
Frnit  garden  for  northern  France,  plan 

of,  by  M.  J .  Dnrand,  i32fi 
Fruit  garden  of  the  city  of  Paris  in  the 

Bois  de  Vinoennes,  4S2 
Fruit  iHJoms,  drying,  flflB 

,,    shelves,  improved,  566 

trees,  improved  forms  of,  for  es- 
palier and  wall  traiiiinp,  426 
Fruit  trees,  nurseries  fur,  near  Paris, 

54fi 

Fruit  trees  planted  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  France  than  in  England, 
fil4 

Fnnlcia  sub-cordata,  £7 


GAUDSNT  of  Acclimatization  in  the 
Boia  de  Boulogne,  22 
Gardens  in  which  the  more  instructive 
featnres  of  practical  horticulture 
may  be  seen  in  and  near  Paris,  £45 
Gliaatly  result  of  using  immortelles  in 

Parisian  cemeteries,  1112 
Gladioli,  list  of  choice.  2L1 
Gladii.lus  culture  at  Fontainebleao,  25^ 
Glass  houses,  good  arrangement  of,  in 

Jardin  Flenriste,  142 
Gourd,  Large  variety        in  Paris,  Sift 
Grafting  by  approach  to  cover  bare 

stems,  3S4 
Grafting  wax,  565 

Grape  culture  on  walls  quite  practica- 
ble in  England,  412 

Grapes,  forcing  of,  at  Thomeiy,  421 
, ,      preserration  of,  without  lettiog 

them  hang  on  ibo  vines,  4115 

Grapes,  successful  keeping  of,  in  dwell- 
ing house,  410 

Grin,  M.,  his  system,  ?.Cj9 

Ground,  market  garden,  price  of,  near 
Paris,  4^ 

Gyncrium  argsnteum,  223 

HALLES  Centrales,  542 
Hardy  herl>aceoa8  plants,  Jcc,  for 
subtropical  gardens,  list  of,  237 
Hardy  sobtropical  plants  that  may  be 

raised  from  seeil,  333 
Hardy  plants  for  the  subtropical  gar- 
den, 211) 

Hardy  plants  noticed  in  the  Jardin  des 

Plantes,  13 
Haricots,  kinds  ased  in  Paris,  519 

Hawthorn  family,  the,  173 
Ilelianthus  orgyalis,  225 
Heraolenms,  the,  22ii 
Hibiscus  rosens,  225 
Horse  chestnut,  the,  l'.j7 
Hose  on  wheels,  cost  of,  41 

on  wheels  for  water! n':;  roaJ.^,  4il 

,,    watering  with,  iu  market  i^ardens, 

4fi5 

Hose,  watering  with  perforated,  33 
,  Hotel  Cluny,  garden  of,  102 
'     „    de  Ville,  plant  decorations  at, 
I  2fifi 


rrCISIONS  made  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  ZSl 
ladigofera  Dosua,  G4 

,,       6oribanda,  65 
Isolated  plants,  52 

Ivy  and  its  uses  in  Parisian  girdeus 
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Irj  edgings,  807 

in  the  Ktnperor's  garden 
At  the  Taileries,  IS 
Iry,  propagation  of.  for  malcing  edging* 

in  the  public  gardeas,  ILE 

JARDIN  de«  Fleors  at  Tere&illes, 
2^ 

Jardin  des  Fl&ntes, 

eoUectioQ  of  pear 

trees  in,  IQ 
Jardin  dea  Plantei>,  mcrita  of, 

I,  faults  of,  11 

ly  Emalluc&s  of  grant 

to,  2fl 

Jardin  F!eori«t#,  and  tlie  other  pablic 

nargerie-H  "f  Paris,  1 39 
Jardin  Flenriste,  collectiona  of  plants 

in.  153 

Jardin  Flenriste,  trial  ground  io,  IH^ 
JnncoB  glaacas,  used  for  tying  plants 
and  fruit  trees, 


LAND,  deames)?  of,  in  London,  no 
real  oLjcctiou  lo  extcxitiivc  improTc- 
ments,  II£ 
La  Fosse  Comninne.  110 
Lectures  given  in  the  Luxembourg 

garden,  fiQ 
Lepere,  H.,  his  garden  at  Montreuil, 

Lettuces,  beat  kinds  of,  in  the  Paris 

market,  517 
Lettuce,  Qutte,  cnlture  of,  497 

Petite  Noire,  culture  of,  123 
^  the  Pas'iiin,  „  „  128 
„       Vertc  Maratehdre,  culture  of. 

Library  in  the  Jarrlin  Flpuristc,  1  S/t 

Lilac,  white,  forcing  of,  /i^T 

Lime  tree,  the  worst  of  all  trees  for 
cities,  Ififl 

Limuocharis  Humboldtii,  72 

Locust  tree,  the,  lfi7 

Lundiin  graveyards  necdlcs-^ly  muti- 
lated in  converting  them  into  gar- 
dens, IM 

London  squares,  &2 

Longchamps,  watering  racecourse  of, 

Louvre,  gardens  of,  11 
Luxembooig  garden,  Tfi 

fountun  in,  72 
,,       system   of  floral 
decoration  in,  72 
Lygeum  Spartum,  uaed  for  tying, 
Lyons,  fiM 
„     public  garden  at,  QQQ 


MAC  HE,  IM 
Machines  for  transplanting  trees 
in  Paris,  their  adrantaiges,  2t5S 
MaoTesya  cordata,  227 
Mange-tout,   an    excellent  vegetable 
worthy  of  general  culture,  220 
I  Manure  employed  in  the  market  gar- 
dens of  Paris,  463 
Maples,  the,  172 

Market,  fruit,  flower,  and  vepetihle,  a 
good  one  required  for  London,  fill 

Market  gardeners  of  Pans,  their  con- 
dition. iM 

Market  gardens  of  Paris,  1/12 

Markets,  riuwer,  fruit,  and  vegetable, 
£22 

Markets,  flower,  of  Paris,  513 
Markets  of  Paris  well  arranged  for  the 

convenience  of  the  retail  buyer,  539. 

511 

Ma-stic,  L  Homme  Lefort,  5fi5 
Medicinal  and  economical  plants  in  the 

Jardin  des  PJantes  better  arranped 
than  in  Ijrili.^h  botanic  gArd<;tt5,  12 
Melianthus  major,  221 
Melons  of  the  Paris  market,  51  S 
Mt-r}--8ur-UiBe,  mu&hroom  culture  at, 
HI 

Men  don,  200. 

Mixed  beds  in  Fare  Moncean,  examples 
of,  fin 

Molopo.spennnm  eientirium,  228 
Monstcra  deliciosa,  1^ 
Montrouge,  mushroom  culture  at,  472 
Mu.sa  Cavendishi,  55 

„    EnscUj,  55,  lai 
Mushroom  cave,  descent  into  a  Parisian, 

472 

Mushroom  cave,  plan  of,  407 
culture,  112 
„       culture,  depth  at  which  it  is 
!      carried  on,  484 
Mushroom  culture  in  cellars,  4  35 

„  the  open  air,  487 

Mushroom  spawn,  preparation  of  at 
I     M^ry,  1S2 
MuahrooniH,  places  where  they  are 
grown  near  Paris,  i&L 


NALLKT,  M..  653 
Nantes,  public  garden  at,  613 
Napoleoo  peach  tree,  the,  449 

Nature'R  plan  of  arranfrin«  flowers,  222 
Navt-t»  kinds  grown  in  the  Paris  market, 
512 

Necessity  of  public  nurseries  for  London 

and  our  other  great  cities,  13^ 
Nelumbiam  speciosum,  Tji 
New  Zealand  Flax  used  for  tying,  5S1 
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Nieoti&na  macrophylla,  228 
wigandioidei,  1&2 
Numerotcur,  the,  [lH 
Nars^ry  fur  berbaceoaa  planU  tued  ia 

the  public  gardeos,  157 
Nursery  for  boulevard  and  avenue 

trees,  1^ 
Nursery  for  shrubs  for  the  public  parks 

and  gardens,  157 
Nursery,  public,  for  conifers  and  rbodo- 

deudroQ^  lUSt 

OAKS,  the,  llfl 
Oidinm  on  the  vine,  mode  of  de* 

struying,  417 
Oleanders  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luzem* 

bouig,  m 

Oleander,  the,  culture  of,  528 

Orange,  the,  cultun;  of, 

Orange  tree,  between  iilQ  and  [HKl 

years  old,  21i 
Orange  trees,  carriage  for  transporting, 

Ml 

Orange  trees  in  tubs,  n  costly  and  use- 
less fancy,  L5 

Orange  trees  in  tabs,  what  to  do  with 
them.  15 

Orange  trees,  ke. ,  tubs  for,  fi^ 

Orchard  culture  improved,  the  remeJy 
for  our  badly  supidied  markets, 

Oruliancbcs  iu  Jardiu  dcs  I'Umles,  IL. 

Our  ciiies,  their  condition  disgraceful, 
Ui 

Cor  sonservatories,  how  to  Improve 
their  aspect, 


PAILLASSON,   frame  for  making, 

Palais  de«  Thennes,  gaixlen  of,  3il2 

Palais  Koyal,  garden  of,  lilfl 

Pall  Mall  (iazette,  the,  on  the  grass  in 

the  London  parks.  Til 
Palmette  Yerrier,  the,  how  to  train, 

aiii 
Palms,  2M 

,,     for  room  decc ration,  212 
in  the  Pare  Monceau,  55 

,,     list  of  kinds  for  stoves,  20i 

,,     list  of  kinds  that  may  be  grown 

in  cool  houses,  304 
Paiiicum  bulboaum.  223 
J'anier,  the,  31,  iiil 
Paradise  stock, 

„  „      cleacription  of,  351 

„      1^1.  U  irri^re  on,  MS 
,,      Professor  Koch,  on,  25fi 

„  proi<agntton  of,  315 

I,  raisiu^  tlj  ajjple  uii, 


Fare  des  Bnttes  Chanmont,  5d 
„      „  „      alpine  plants 

in,  62 

Fare  Monoeao,  4B 

„      description  of  the  ph&nt> 
ing  in,  ili 

Pare  Monceau,  system  of  planting  iui  i& 
Pare  Monceau,  variety  in,  Ifi 
Paris  and  London,  climates  of,  com- 
pared, 5^ 
Parisian  squares,  idea  of  them  6rst  taken 

from  those  in  London,  &5 
Parisian  squares,  regulations  in,  104 
Parks  only  a  partial  good   if  large 
cities  be  not  well  opened  up  by  airy 
roads  an<l  small  squares,  112 
Faulowtiia  iuiporiHlia,  as  a  city  and 

boulevard  tree, 
Paving  of  the  boulevards,  130 
PeacU  gardens  of  Muutreuil,  llil 
„    the,  22^ 

,,     ,,     as  a  cordon,  366 

,,     „  M.  Lepcre  on, 

Peach,  the,  may  be  cultivated  in 
England  and  Ireland  aa  succesafully 
as  near  Paris,  i&H 

Peach  tree^  disease  of,  from  exposure  to 
cold,  iu  spring,  442 

Peach  tree  in  the  D  form,  i51 

„  „  how  to  train, 

Peach  tree,  the  French  mode  of  inanag- 
in?  distinct  frum  ours,  440 

Peach  tree,  young,  protected  by  wooden 
coping,  ii^ 

Pear,  Chinese,  113 

, ,  doing  badly  on  quince  stock  in- 
duced to  emit  its  own  roots,  fi22 

Pear,  the,  as  a  cordon,  252 

„      how  to  improve  its  culture, 

Pear,  the,  regrafting  of  worthless  sorts 

with  good  varieties,  3!hl 
Pear  tree,  pyramidal  training  of,  378 
I       ,,      proper  mode  of  pinching  the 
I      shootA  of,  aai 
Pears,  bad  kinds  rcgrafted  with  good 
ones,  222 

Pears,  bad  varieties  of,   should  be 

destroyed,  222 
Pears,  best  kinds  of,  for  the  cordon 

system,  3fil 
Pears,  good  varieties,  selection  of,  221 

,,    quantities  imported  from  France, 

;il2 

Pears,  varieties  that  should  be  grown 

against  walls,  ;i22 
Fears,  vast  numbers  of,  propagated  at 

Angers,  filll 

T  T 
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Pears,  winter,  how  to  improTC  our  cul- 
ture of,  an 

PelAtgutiium  Endlieherianum,  ID 
Pesdulous  training,  388.  222 
Permanent  artistic  yilnntiog  the  noblest 

kioil  of  gariileniu^, 
Pbortnium  tenaz,  153^  200 
Phytolacca  decandra,  22S 
Pinching  the  summer  shooii  of  fruit 

tree*,  proper  and  improper  modes  ofi 

804 

PitH  and  frames,  mats  for  coTcring, 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  2 
du  Carrousel,  S 

„  Napoleon  III.,  gardens  in,  fi 

.,   Royalc.  Sfi 
Plan  of  froit  garden  for  the  north  of 

France,  liil 
Plane  tree,  the  best  for  cities,  H5 
Plane  trees,  noble,  in  Berkeley-square, 

Planera  acuminata,  Sfi 
Planting  in  public  gardens,  suggestions 
for,  25. 

Plants,  Ud  effect  of  usiqg  those  that  are 
too  temler,  12 

Plai  ts  isolated  on  the  grass,  lj2 

uwed  as  fowl,  good  arrange- 
ment of,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
12 

Plovgh  hoe,  the,  MS. 
Polygonum  cuspt'lfitnm,  64^  222 
Polymnia  grandiu,  liiU 

„       pyramidalis,  IQ1> 
Poor,  the,  business  like  w  ay  of  burying 

them  in  Pari»i.ui  ceujtt^jries,  IM 
Poplar,  the  Lombardy,  112 
Popular  idea  of  thedithculty  of  gaming 

trees  in  London  an  erroneous  uue, 

isa 

Potatoes  early,  mode  of  raising,  £21 

Pr6  CivUlan,  the,  31 

Propagating  house  in  the  Jardin  Fleu- 

riste,  145 
Propagation  of  plants  in  the  Jardin 

Fleuriste,  IM 
Public  bathing,  increased  facilities  for, 

much  wanted,  131 
Public  hathinir,  suggestions  towards 

improved  means  of,  13Z 
Public  nurseries,  advantages  of,  to  a 

city,  1^ 

Public  nurseries  for  trees,  shrubs,  and 
hardy  flowers,  155 

Public  nurseries  of  Paris,  a  great  help 
to  its  gardening,  1^ 

Panch  and  Jiuly  shows,  8 

Pure  air  and  li^lit  auturally  the  pro- 
perty of  all,  HI 


RAIDISSEUR,  the,  52fi 
,,  simplest  and  best 

form  of,  578 
Bailway  emViaokments,  fruit  growing 
on,  382 

Reform  in  the  conserTatory,  230 
Restaurant  in  the  Bois  de  Vtncennes.  Sfi 

RcfitAnrants,  &c.,  in  public  gardens, 

advaiitagfS  of,  i 
Rheum  Eroodi,  231 

Rhubarb  not  grown  by  the  French, 

Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  2M 

Ricitius  cominuni'*,  lilil 
Koad9,  keeping  moist,  with  deliquescent 
salu,  a 

Roail  niakint',  with  cemetery  headstones 

five  and  six  years  old,  HQ 
Robinias  in  North  Italy,  IfiS 
Kockwork  in  the  Pare  des  Buttes 

Cbaumont,  62 
Boom  deooratiou  in  Paris,  212 

,,    for  locomotion  a  great  want  in 

our  cities,  115 
Rose  order,  flowering  trees  of,  llA 
Roses,  showing  of  in  Prance,  ili5 
Rotation  of  crops  in  Parisian  market 

gardens,  iliS 
Rouen,  tili 

, ,     public  garden  at,  616 
Rush,  common  Hard,  its  use  in  tying. 


SAL.\DS,  culture  of.  ASS 
Saulsaie,  Eoule  Rigionale  de  la,  601 
Scarulle,  500 
Sceaux,  ti28 

School  of  botany  in  Jardin  des  Plautes, 

2A 

Screw  used  iu  tranffilanting,  560 
Scafijrthia  clesniih.  liiiS 
Seat  with  tcut-like  fcbade,  5ilA 
Seats,  garden,  563.  5M 
S<icateur,  the,  5li 

Shoots  of  fruit  trees,  proper  and  im- 
proper modes  of  cutting,  32i 

Short  pini  hirig  system  applied  to  the 
peach. 

Solanums,  the,  203 

Sopbora  japouica,  176 
,.     p€uduia,  122. 

Space  well  utilised  in  the  houses  i* 
the  Jardin  Fleuriste,  147 

Sparganium  ramosuiu  u««d  for  tying 
grafts  and  buds,  581 

Spring  Tans  for  oonveyiDg  plants  to 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  IM 

Spring  vans  for  conveying  bedding  plants 
from  the  Jardin  Fleuriste,  151 
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Square  de  Ikllevillc,  IM 

la  Cbapelk  ExpUtoire  de 
Louis  XVI.,  Km 
Square  de  JTontrouge,  05 

des  Arts  et  Matters,  M 
des  BaiignoUeB,  91 
i,  „  list  of  trees, 

shrubs,  and  flowen  in,  U 
Square  des  lunocents,  IQQ 
da  Temple,  96 
f,     Lonvoia,  LQI 
„     Montboloo,  101 
„     St.  Clothilde,  10^ 
„     St.  Jacques,  a2 
M     de  VintimiUe,  IM 
Squares  opened  oo  the  Parisian  plan 
ooiy  want  to  be  trie<l  to  be  generallj 
adopted  in  London,  ^ 
Squares,  plac<>s,  church  gardens,  &c., 

a2 

Stiilartite  care  in  the  Pare  des  Buttes 

Cbaumoni,  H^i 
Stationers'  Hall  Ck>art,  plane  tree  in, 

IM 

St.  Cloud,  gardens  at,  25fi 
Stocks  for  the  apple,  2M 
Straw  niaUs,  frame  for  making,  570 
Street  i^rdens  in  English  cities,  IM 

Students  in  the  JanUn  Plcuriste,  lUIt 
Subterranean  quarries  dcvutctl  to  uiu»h- 

room  culture,  ill 
Suhlronic.^1  plants,  a  list  of  IQQ  of  the 

best  kinds,  ^ 
Subtropical  plants,  a  list  of  2i  of  the 

bcMt  kinds,  2\lh 
Sabirupical  plautjt  that  may  be  raised 

from  seed,  2112 
Subtropical  plants  for  the  flower  garden. 

Subtropical  system,  how  far  it  is  worthy 

of  adopt  ion  in  England,  1A3 
Subtropiciil  sytiteiu,  what  it  has  taught 
us,  th2 

Suburbs  of  London,  bad  arrangement  of, 

m 

Suggestions  towards  making  an  orna- 

meutiil  prumenade  of  a  gl.-iAs  covered 
way  un  the  mme  plan  as  that  between 
the  houses  iu  the  Jardiu  Pleurisle, 
lAA 

Suisnes,  fi2S 

Sweet  poUto,  the,  £25 


I^BHPORARY  coping,  a  good  one, 
.  m 

Thalia  dealbata,  32 

Tour,  horticultural,  through  parts  of 

Prance  in  18ti8, 
Tour  Si.  Jacques,  the,  &2 


Training,  313 

„      of  pyramidal  pear  tree,  318 
Transplanting,  excellent  mode  of,  55i2 

,,         large  trees,  £il 
Tree  beauty,  a  French  ideal  of,  25fl 
Trees  and  shrubs  for  cities,  a  selection 

of  the  beat,  lii5 
Trees,  fine  sorts  worthy  of  being  more 

generally  planted,  123 
Trees  for  city  parks,  aTenues,  gardens, 

streets,  etc.,  15ft 
Trees,  large,  results  of  experiments  in 

trtnRpbiiiting,  [iIiR 
Trres  may  b«  grown  better  in  London 

than  in  Paris,  1^ 
Trees  of  weeping  babit,  1x2 

.,   00  tbe  Boulevards,  plantmg  of, 

121 

Trees  planted  in  summer,  60^  3D 
Treille  du  Roi  at  Foutainebleau,  'ZUl 
'I'rianoos,  Grand  and  Petit,  2Ait 
Tri<oma8,the,  232 
Truyes,  tilii 

Truck  for  tubs  or  large  pols,  ^iii2 
Tuileries,  gardens  of,  12 

Tulip  tree,  the,  115 

Tying  plants,  material  for,  %lLjI 


IJHDEA  bipinnatifida,  2115 

VARIETY,  great  advantage  of,  in 
city  gardens,  28 

V.iriefy,  want  of,  in  pirdens,  23 
Vegetable  t-ullure  ncir   I'aris,  list  of 

pUces  where  it  may  be  seen,  /i47 
Vegetables,  insufficiency  of,  in  London, 

.540 

Vegetables  in  Paris  market,  tender  and 
gmMl,  no  matter  how  hot  the  weather, 

Vegetables  of  the  Paris  market,  ob> 

serrations  on  some  of  the,  515 
Verbascum  vemale,  2^ 
Verbesina  gigantea,  2Dii 
Versailiea,  2^ 

gardens  at,   in  wretched 

taste,  211 
Versailles,  orangery  at,  2ii 

luipcrial  fruit  and  forcing 

gardens  at,  i2i 
Ver  blauc,  the,  255 
Vilmorio,  Andrieux,  MM.,  and  Co., 

515 

Vine  culture  at  Tho^ery,  412 

Vine,  mode  of  grufung,  practised  at 

Thomery,  i21 
Vines,   tine  collection  of,  in  Jardin 

d'Acclimatation,  32 
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TTTAOES  in  market  gardeuB  of  Paris, 

W  m. 

Walks  in  Frencb  gardens  frequently  too 

mach  displayed,  Jii. 
Walks,  widening  of,  to  permit  of  cbil* 

dren  using  them  as  playgrounds,  il 
Wall   surface,  more,   wanted  in  our 

gardens,  317 
Walls,  concrete,  SIZ 

, ,     for  fruit  growing  made  of  earth, 

602,  607 
Walls,  fruit,  protection  for,  682 

„     for  fruit  trees  shoald  be  white, 

SIR 

Wails  for  fruit  trees,  neglect  of,  461 
Water,  adrantapc«  of  rin  nbiindnnt  sup- 
ply of,  in  gardens,  4GG 
Watering,  cost  of,  12 


Watering  in  Parisian  market  gardens, 

AM. 

Watering  the  parks,  gardens,  roads, 

etc.,  31 
Watering  with  carts,  43 
Waterworks  and  fountains  of  Venallles, 

Ul 

WellingtoDios  in  Bois  de  Yinceones,  ^ 

Wigandia  macrophylla,  2Q& 

Wire,  attaching  it  to  g^en  walls,  587 
,,    galvanized,  its  sizes  and  price,  591 

Woodwardias  in  the  Luxembourg  gar- 
den, ai 

Workmen  in  market  gardens  of  Paris, 
470 

ynCCAS,  the,  2M 


THE  END. 
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